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GOSPEL OF SRI 

Sri Ramakrishna is going to see the 
new garden house of Ramchandra Datta, 

Ramchandra Datta looks upon Sri 
Ramakrishna as an Incarnation of God. 
Now and then he goes to Dakshiiieswar 
to see and worship the master. He has 
built a garden house adjacent to that of 
another devotee, Surendra. Sri Rama- 
krishna is going to see that house. 

In the carriage are Manilal Mallik, 
M., and one or two other devotees. 
Manilal Mallik belongs to the Brahmo 
Samaj. The Brahmo devotees do not 
believe in Incarnations. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Manilal) : As 
regards meditation, one should first try 
to meditate on God without any attri- 
butes— He is attributeless, beyond the 
reach of thought and speech. But it is 
' difficult to succeed in this form of 
meditation. 

He incarnates Himself as man, then 
it 4)ecomes very easy to meditate on 
Him. God is encased, as it were, 


RAMAKRISHNA 

within manr The body is like a case. 
You see God, as if you see a light burn- 
ing within a lantern; or as you see 
through glass panes, some precious 
things, kept in a room. 

Getting down from the carriage, Sri 
Ramakrishna enters the garden and 
goes fii^^t to see the bed of Tulsi planf*^ 
He is accompanied by Ramchandra 
and other devotees. 

Seeing the Tulsi garden, Sri Rama- 
krishna says, while still standing, . ‘‘A 
nice place indeed, here naturally the 
mind turns towards God.” 

Sri Ramakrishna now moves to the 
room to the south o^ the pond and 
takes his seat there. Ramchandra offers 
him some sweets and fruits. Sri Rama- 
krishna partakes of them, feeling happy 
in the company of the devotees. After 
a while he comes out and goes round 
the whole garden. 

Then he proceeds to see garden 
of Surendra. Part of the way he goes 
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on foot, aiid then gets into the carriage, 
which is waiting to take him to the 
garden of Surendra. ^ 

While going on foot, followed by the 
devotees, Sri ‘Ramakrishna notices a 
Sadhu seated on a wooden bedstead 
under a tree of the neighbouring garden. 
As soon as he sees the Sadhu, he goes 
near him and begins a conversation in 
Hindi, with much joy. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to the Sadhu) : To 
what Order do you belong ? Are you a 
Giri, Puri or anything of that kind? 

The Sadhu j People call me a Parama- 
hamsa. r 

^ Sri Ramakrishna : Nice indeed. It 
is a laaft ^ttitude — ^to think, “I am the 
Lord.” But there is one thing to 
consider. Thes8 acts of creation, pre- 
servation and destruction, which are 
going on constantly, are due to His 
Power. This Primordial Power and 
Brahman are inseparable. One cannot 
exist without the other. Just as waves 
can have no existence without water, or 
music, without musical instruments. 

So long as He has kept us in this 
relative world, we feel the separate 
exisitence of the two. But whenever 
you talk of Sakti (Divine Energy), the 
idea of Brahman also comes in — just as 
the perception of day is coexistent with 
TEe perception of night; the pcfception 
of knowledge, with that of ignorance. 

And there is another state, when it 
is revealed that Brahman is beyond both 
knowksdge and ignorance. Whatever 
exists, is He. 

After such spiritual talks for some 
time Sri Ramakrishna moves towards 


the carriage. The Sadhu also goes be- 
hind to see him ofiF. Sri Ramakrishna,^ 
^alks with one of his arms within lEe 
’ fold of an arm of the Sadhu, as if they 
arc fast friends for a long time. 

After seeing him off, the Sadhu 
returns to his place. 

Sri Ramakrishna then enters the 
garden of Surendra. Sri Ramakrishna, 
after having taken his seat along with 
the devotees, raises the topic of the 
Sadhu first. 

Sri Ramakrishna : The Sadhu is a 
very nice one. (To Ramchandra) When 
you come to Dakshineswar next, bring 
the Sadhu also with you. 

He is a very good soul. There is a 
song — ^‘‘Only the like can know the 
like.” 

To believe in God without forms — 
well, that is a good idea. But He is 
with forms, as well as without form and 
many things more which we do not 
know. He is the absolute, and He is 
also the relative existence. One who is 
beyond the reach of thought and speech 
is engaged in actions through different 
manifested forms. From ”Om” have 
come out “Om Siva,” “Om Kali” and 
‘‘Om Krishna.” To attend an invitation, 
the head of a family sends a little boy, 
as his representative. But how much 
attention even that little boy receives ! 
For he is the relation of such and such 
an important man. 

Taking some refreshments also at the 
garden of Surendra, Sri Ramakrishna 
starts for Dakshineswar, accompanied 
by the devotees. 



PRAI^^YAMA 


By Swami Viveeananda 

[This interesting class-lesson does not appear in Swamiji’s Complete Works.— Ed.] 


First of all we will try to understand 
a little of the meaning of Pranayama. 
Prana stands in metaphysics for the sum- 
total of the energy that is in the universe. 
This universe, according to the theory of 
the philosophers, proceeds in the form 
of waves ; it rises, and again it subsides, 
melts away, as it were, then again it pro- 
ceeds out in all this variety, then again 
it slowly returns. So it goes on, like a 
pulsation. The whole of this universe is 
composed of matter and force, and accor- 
ding to Sanskrit philosophers, everything 
that we call matter, solid and liquid, is 
the outcome of one primal matter which 
they call akasa or ether, and the primor- 
dial force, of which all the forces that we 
sec in nature are manifestations, they call 
prana. It is this prana acting upon 
akasa, which creates this universe, and 
after the end of a period, called a cycle, 
there is a period of rest. One period of 
activity is followed by a period of rest ; 
this is the nature of everything. When 
this period of rest comes, all these forms 
that we see in the earth, the sun, the 
moon and the stars, all these manifesta- 
tions melt down until they become ether 
again. They become dissipated as ether. 
All these forces, either in the body or in 
the mind, as gravitation, attraction, 
motion, thought, become dissipated, and 
go off into the primal prana. We can 
understand from this the importance of 
this pranayama. Just as this ether en- 
compasses us everywhere and we are 
interpenetrated by it, so everything we 
see is composed of this ether, and we are 
floating in the ether like pieces of ice 
floating in a lake. They are formed of 
the . water of the lake and float in it at 


the same time. So everything that 
exists is composed of this akasa, and 
is floating in this ocean. In the same 
way we are surrounded by this vast 
ocean of prana, force and energy. It is 
this prana by which we Ijreathe and by 
which the circulation of* the blo^ gofs, 
on, it is the energy in the nerves andiii 
the muscles, and the thoqght lu the 
brain. All forces are different manifes- 
tations of this same prana, as all matter 
is a different manifestation of the same 
akasa. We always find the causes of 
the gross in the subtle. The chemist 
takes a solid lump of ore and analyses 
it; he wants to find the subtler things 
out of which that gross is composed. 
So with odr thought and our knowledge, 
the explanation of the grosser is in the 
finer. The effect is the gross aivi the 
cause the subtle. This gross universe of 
ours which we see, feel and touch, has 
its cause and explanation behind in the 
thought. The cause and explanation of 
that is^ also further behind. So in this 
human body of ours, we first find the 
gross movements, the movements of the 
hands and lips, but where are the 
causes of these? The finer ner^s, the 
movements of which we cannot perceive* 
at all, so fine that we cannot see or touch 
or trace them in any way with our 
senses, and yet we kifow they are the 
cause of these grosser movements. 
These nerve movements, again are 
caused by still finer ’movements, which 
we call thought, and that is caused by 
something finer still behind, which is the 
soul of man, the Self, the Atman. In 
order to understand ourselvesy^e have 
first to make our perceptions fine. No 
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microscope* or instrument that was ever and adds theory to theory, until the 
invented will make it possible for us to whole book is a patch-work of theories, 
see the fine movements that are jgoing /not one of them with the least meaning, 
on inside ; we can never sec them by The science of Raja Yoga says, first you 


any such means. So the Yogi has a 
science that manufactures an instru- 
ment for the study of his own mind, 
and that instrument is in the mind. 
The mind attains to powers of finer per- 
ception which no instrument will ever 
be able to attain. 

To attain to this power of superfine 
perception we have to begin from the 
gross, and as^ the power becomes finer 
and finer we go deeper and deeper inside 
^*^ir own nature, and all the gross move- 
ments will^. first be tangible to us, and 
then the finer movements of the 
thought; we will be able to trace the 
thought before its beginning, trace it 
where it goes and where it ends. For 
instance, in the ordinary mind a thought 
arises. The mind does not know how it 
began, or whence it comes. The mind 
is like the ocean in which a wave rises, 
but although the man secs the wave, he 
docs not know how the wave came 
thercii whence its birth, or whither it 
melts down again; he cannot trace it 
any further. But when the perception 
becomes finer we can trace this wave 
long, long before it comes to the sur- 
face, and we will be able to traot it for 
a long distance after it has disappeared 
and then we can understand psycho- 
logy as it truly is. Nowadays men 
think *'{his or that, and write many 
■volumes, which are entirely misleading, 
because they have not the power to 
analyse their own minds, and are talk- 
ing of things tHhy have never knoivn, 
but only theorised about. All science 
must be based on facts, and these facts 
must be observed and generalised. 
Until you have some facts to generalise 
upon, what arc you going to do? So 
all these attempts at generalising are 
based knowing the things we 

generalise. A man proposes a theory. 


must gather facts about your own mind, 
and that can be done by analysing your 
mind, developing its finer powers of 
perception, and seeing for yourselves 
what is happening inside, and when you 
have got these facts then generalise, 
and then alone you will have the real 
science of psychology. As I have said, 
to come to any finer perception we 
must take the helji of the grosser end of 
it. The current of action which is 
manifested on the outside is the grosser, 
if we can get hold of this and go on 
further and further, it becomes finer 
and finer, and at last to the finest. So 
this body, and everything we have in 
this body, arc not different existences, 
but, as it were, various links in the 
same chain proceeding from fine to 
gross. You are a complete whole; this 
body is the outside manifestation, the 
crust, of the inside, the external is 
grosser and the inside finer, and so finer 
and finer until you come to the Self. 
And at last, when we come to the Self, 
we come to know that it was only the 
Self that was manifesting all this, that 
it was the Self which became the mind, 
and became the body, that nothing else 
exists but the Self, and all these others 
are manifestations of that Self in various 
degrees, becoming grosser and grosser. 
So we will find by analogy that in this 
whole universe there is the gross mani- 
festation, and behind that is the finer 
movement, which we can call the will of 
God. Behind that even, we will find 
that Universal Self, and then we will 
come to know that that Universal Self 
becomes God, and becomes this uni- 
verse, and that it is not that this 
universe is one and God another and the 
Supreme Self another, but that they are 
different states of the manifestatiovef 
the same Unity behind. All this coHnes 
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of our pranayama. These finer move- 
ments that are going on inside the body 
connected with the breathing, and^ 
if we can get hold of this breathing and ‘ 
manipulate it, and control it, we will 
slowly get to finer and finer motions, 
and thus enter as it were, by getting 
hold of that breathing, into the realms 
of the mind. The first breathing that 1 
taught you in our last lesson was simply 
an exercise for the time being. Some 
of these breathing exercises, again, are 
very difficult, and I will try to avoid all 
the diffieult ones, because the more 
difficult ones require a great deal of 
dieting and other restrictions which it is 
impossible for most of you to do. So 
we will take the slower paths, and the 
simpler ones. This breathing consists of 
three parts. The first is breathing in, 
which is called in Sanskrit Puraka 
filling, and the second part is called 
Kumbhakdi retaining, filling the lungs 
and stopping the air from coming out; 
the third is called Rechaka^ breathing 
out. The first exercise which I will give 
you today is simply breathing in and 
stopping the breath and throwing it out 
slowly. Then there is one step more in 
the breathing which I will not give you 
today, because you cannot remenber 
them all; it would be too intricate. 
These three parts of breathing make one 
pranayama. This breathing should be 
regulated, because if it is not, there is 
danger in the way to yourselves. So it 
is regulated by numbers, and I will give 
you first the lowest numbers. Breathe 
in four seconds, then hold the breath for 
eight seconds, then again throw it out 
slowly, in four seconds.^ Then begin 
again, and do this four times in the 
morning and four times in the evening. 

• This process is more difficult when the 
ratio is two, eight, and four, for further 
remarks see later. 


There is one thing more. Instead of 
counting by one, two, three, and all 
8uch« meaningless things, it is better to 
repeat any word that is holy to you. In 
our country we have symbolical words, 
‘Om^ for instance, which means God. 
If that be pronounced instead of one, 
two, three, four, it will serve your pur- 
pose very well. One thing more. This 
breathing should begin through the left 
nostril, and should turn out through the 
right nostril, and the next time it should 
be drawn in through the right and 
thrown out through the left. Then 
reverse again, and so oil. In the firgt 
place you should be able to drive ycur 
breathing through either nostril* at will, 
just by the power of will. After a 
time you will find it easy, but now I am 
afraid you have not that power, so we 
must stop the one nostril while breath- 
ing through the other with the finger 
and during the retention, of course, both 
nostrils. 

The first two lessons should not be 
forgotten. The first thing is to hold 
yourselves straight; second to think of 
the body as sound and perfect, as 
healthy and strong. Then throw a 
current of love all around, think of tfie 
whole universe being happy. Then if 
you believe in God, pray. Then 
breathe! 

In many of you certain physical 
changes will come, twitchings all over 
the body, nervousness ; some of you will 
feel like weeping, sometimes a violent 
motion will come. Do not be afraid; 
these things have to come as you go on 
practising. The whole Jtiody will have 
to be re-arranged as it were. New 
channels for thought will be made in 
the brain, nerves whigh have not acted 
in your whole life will begin to work, 
and a whole new series of changes will 
come in the body itself. 
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‘*May you come closer together, 

May there be harmony in your speech, 
May your minds apprehend alike, 
Even as the gods of yore shared in 
agreement the oblations 
that were offered to them. 

*‘May you be united in your prayers 
and may your congregation 
be dirco;:cd to the same end; 

, May, you be bne in your resolution 
and also in your deliberations. 

' « 

“Alike be your affections, 

and unificcl be your hearts, 

Based upon a common determination, 
May the amity amongst you 
be perfect and complete.” 

With these words of benediction, 
taken from the ancient scriptures, let 
us usher in the New Year. On this 
auspicious occasion, we offer our humble 
salutations to the Great Master, whose 
life stands as the beacon light that 
guides us on our path. To our brothers 
and sisters, the men and women of all 
nationalities and races, we send our 
cordial greetings and wish theji all a 
happy and prosperous New Year. 

« * « 

Wc beg to announce that the Pra- 
buddha Bharata (Awakened India) is 
entering into the fortyfifth year of its 
public life. As in the past, so in the 
future its cndeifvour would be to serve 
the cause of Truth, to the best of its 
abilities. “Be bold and face the Truth 1 
Be one with it,^ was the injunction 
given to this journal when it first 
entered its Himalayan home. The 
affectionate tene in which that injunc- 
tion iSSa given and the apostolic bless- 
ings with which it was conveyed provide 


the Prabuddha Bharata not only with 
a never-failing source of strength, but 
also with a clear-cut programme for 
its whole career. The full text of the 
poem addressed to “The Awakened 
India” may be seen on the opening 
page of the Prabuddha Bharata of 
August 1898; we give below the two 
concluding stanzas. 

“Then speak, 0 Love 1 — 

Before thy gentle voice serene, 

behold how 

Visions melt and fold after fold 

of dreams 

Departs to void, till Truth and 

Truth alone. 

In all its glory shines, — 

And tell the world — 

Awake, arise, dream no more I 

This is the land of dreams, 

where Karma 

Weaves unthreaded garlands, 

with our thoughts, 

Of flowers sweet or noxious, — 

and none 

Has root or stems, being born 

in naught, which 

The softest breath of Truth 

drives back to 

Primal nothingness! Be bold, 

and face 

The Truth! Be one with it! 

Let visions cease. 

Or, if you cannot, dream then 

truer dreams, 

Which are Eternal Love and 

Service Free.”. 

— ViVEKANANDA. 

In the lines quoted above, the world' 
is referred to as “the land of dreams.” 
Under existing conditions, particularly 
with reference to those regions, wker/^ 
armed conflicts have brought about 
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wretchedness and utter desolation, this 
sad planet of ours has become land 
of nightmares.” The powers of evil 
a^ear to hold the whole world in.* 
bondage. Nations seem to have lost 
the capacity of coming closer together 
and settling up differences. The war- 
clouds enveloping both the hemispheres 
seem to be so dense as to defy removal 
by mere human ingenuity. Partial 
philosophies appearing under the guise 
of various “ideologies” seem to work 
for strife and confusion. Men who hold 
in their hands the destinies of nations 
seem to be caught by an abject fear 
that prevents them from taking a bold 
stand for saving humanity from the 
dangerous whirlpool towards which it is 
drifting. 

* « * 

Is there no way to help the human 
race to get rid of the fear and the des- 
pair that threaten the breakdown of 
institutions built by centuries of patient 
effort? Statesmen may fail, but where 
are the ministers of religion? Where 
are the men and women who profess to 
lead the consecrated life, they who claim 
to owe allegiance to the Supreme 
Sovereign of the Universe? Can they 
not come together and deliver the v^orld 
from the nightmare to which it is sub- 
jected? They can, provided they set 
aside all shades of intolerance, meet 
together on a common platform and 
pool their resources in order to give the 
world a new lead and a new social order. 
History testifies to the fact that religi- 
ous intolerance is as much a cause of 
strife as national jealousies, racial anti- 
pathies and class hatreds. Leaders of 
organized religions can never hope to 
put forward workable programmes for 
establishing “peace among men, justice 
in human relationships, ^nd right order 
in A troubled world” until they are 
tolerant enough to agree among them- 
rfalves and speak 'mth one voice. The 
four great religions of the ‘ world bad 


their origin i\i Asia. All of them carry 
the message of peace and goodwill, 
sympathy and tolerance. They claim 
as flieir adherents the overwhelming 
majority of the human race. If they 
can come together and act in harmony, 
they can fight the forces of irreligion 
and help a wearied world to set its 
house in order. This is expected of 
them, will they do it? 

« * * 

“A truly religious man should think 
that other religions are also so many 
paths leading to the Tru^h. He should 
always maintain an attitude of respect 
towards other religions.” * * 

—Sri Ram^rishna. 

0 

Herein lies the formulh for establishing 
the world’s fellowship of faiths, a fellow- 
ship that can bring about “peace 
among men, justice in human relation- 
ships and right order in a troubled 
world.” Of the three desirable consum- 
mations enumerated above, justice in 
human relationships occupies the key 
position, for when that is established, 
the other two necessarily follow. 
Mutual respect based upon toleration 
is indeed the corner-stone of the edifice 
of justice in human relationships. It, 
therefore, becomes necessary for men of 
culturf to study the religions of huma- 
nity in order to understand the other 
man’s point of view and respect tl\e 
other man’s faith. The world’s fellow- 
ship of faiths should endeavour to dis- 
cover and utilize all sources of moral 
and spiritual strength found in the 
various religious faiths. What contri- 
bution can Hinduisnrj in its broadest 
sense, the religion of the Vedanta make 
towards the common endeavour men- 
tioned above; wha% constructive ideas 
can it put forward for giving the world 
a new lead and a new social order? 

“The ideal society, according to the 
Vedanta is not a millenium earth, 
nor a reign of angels, whete there will 
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be nothing but a thorough equality of 
men, and peace and joy — ^the Vedanta 
indulges in no such chimeras — ^but one, 
■where religious toleration, neighbSurly 
charity, and kindness even to animals 
form the leading features, where the 
fleeting concerns of life are subordinated 
to the eternal, where man tries not to 
externalise but to internalise himself 
more and more, and where the whole 
social organism moves as it were, with 
a sure instinct towards God.” This 
fairly comprehensive statement made 
by the Prabuddha Bharata at the very 
outset of its Sareer, holds good today 
aKd we make ourselves bold to say that 
it will hold good for all time to come. 
The ideals kated herein arc wholly non- 
sectarian, thcyi are based upon the 
Upanishads, the teachings of which, we 
are glad to note, are spreading among 
the thinkers of all nations both of the 
East and of the West. 

The history of Science in the West 
and of Philosophy in the East exhibit a 
brilliant record of the patient effort and 
rigorohs discipline which the best among 
the human race had to undergo to per- 
ceive a few of the infinite aspects in 
which Reality can reveal Itself to Its 
votaries. It would be presumj)tuous 
for men to imagine that the end of 
human achievement has already been 
reached. The human race may have to 
scale much greater heights before it can 
attain the full consummation of its 

4 

glorious destiny. Civilisations may de- 
cline and fall; Gibbons and Spenglers 
may trace the causes that bring about 
such declines and downfalls, but the 
things of permanent value received as a 
reward of the struggle extending over 
centuries shall continue to persist 
amidst all changes and vicissitudes. 
These form the real wealth of humanity; 
it 'is tb^unction of religion to preserve 
these and transmit them to 
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posterity. The glorious achievements of 
the ancient Greeks lay hidden under a 
bushel during the Dark Ages in Euro^. 
’.When these were brought to lignt, 
European civilization took a long step 
forward. Likewise in ancient manus- 
cripts and in the seclusion of monasteries 
lie hidden the spiritual treasures of the 
Hindus, which if brought to light will 
immeasurably benefit the whole of the 
human race. The existence of an inner 
spiritual realm of inconceivable grandeur 
and inexhaustible vastness was first 
announced here, in these Himalayan 
solitudes, amidst the silence of these 
snow-clad peaks. The glorious realm 
that stood revealed to the gaze of the 
Vedic seers, the pioneers in this mighty 
adventure, was explored by successive 
generations of sages and seers not only 
of India but also of all the neighbour- 
ing countries of the East. The in- 
estimable spiritual treasures patiently 
gathered by the wise men of the East 
have been jealously guarded against the 
ravages of time and are, as it were, 
ready for distribution. But alas, how 
few of the sons and daughters of India 
have a real recognition of the value of 
their own priceless possessions. 

Texts may be studied, commentaries 
may be mastered, and as a result of deep 
thought a clear intellectual comprehen- 
sion of a principle may be secured; yet 
for all that the same principle would be 
of no practical value until it is fully 
integrated into the life of the thinker. 
When once it becomes integrated it 
turns out to be a d 3 aiamic force. Innu- 
merable are the life-giving principles that 
lie deeply buried in the sacred scrip- 
tures of the Hindus, for as we have 
already remarked, infinite are the 
aspects in which Reality reveals Itself 
to Its votaries. Some of the great sons 
of Modern India, among whom we^ 
count saints, sages, poets,^ philosophers, 
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scientists^ statesmen, artists and re- 
formers have shown to an admiring 
v^rld the value of some of the teachings 
of tli^g Upanishads. 

Man’s divine heritage was merely a 
phrase, a dream, and a pious hope to 
many of us, until a God-man appeared 
on the stage of Modern India and 
demonstrated the full implications of 
this great Truth. Everything around 
him reflected his inner glory and stood, 
as it were, transfigured by his very 
presence. Then for a moment, we felt, 
that we were also sons of God, heirs to 
the divine heritage. Thus we became 
aware of the grandest and all-inclusive 

truth stated in the Upanishads. 

« » » 

There came along with this God-man, 
a messenger of Truth, almost a stranger 
to our convention-ridden, power-worship- 
ping world. His great heart melted on 
seeing the diverse forms of social in- 
justice inflicted by man upon his brother 
man. To him, the pretensions of society 
and the emptiness of the teachings of 
conventional social reforms appeared to 
be an insult to human nature. The 
deeper truths of social order based upon 
the divinity of man stood revealed to 
the steady gaze of this great Yogi, this 
man among men. 

He diagnosed our social ills and dis- 
covered that the unfailing remedy for all 
our maladies was to be found in the 
Upanishads. Says he, “My friends, as 
one of your blood, as one that lives and 
dies with you, let me tell you that we 
want strength, strength and every time 
strength. And the Upanishads are the 
great mine of strength. Therein lies 
strength enough to invigorate the whole 
world ; the whole world can be vivified, 
made strong, energised through them. 
They will call with trumpet voice upon 
the weak, the miserable and the down- 
trodden of all races, all creeds and all 
■lacts, to stand on their feet and be free ; 
freedom, physical freedom, mental free- 


dom, and spiritual freedom are the 
watchwords of the Upanishads. Aye, 
this is the one scripture in the world, 
of all others, that does not talk of salva- 
tion, but of freedom.” All his utter- 
ances, extending over seven volumes 
form, as it were, a fourth commentary 
on the Upanishads synthesising and 
completing the three classical commen- 
taries. 

* * « 

Another great triumph which the 
ancient Dharma scored was in a quarter 
where its influence was Jeast expected. 
In a world where na^/oual jealousies 
were rampant, where the pledged word 
counted for nothing, where tfakc propa- 
ganda polluted the ether that 

pervades all space, politicians naturally 
thought that as far as their department 
of life was concerned the claims of 
truth may be set aside, when national 
interests were at stake. Fortunately for 
India and the world a great leader 
appeared at the right time, to upliold 
the highest ideal and to declare to all 
the world that Truth alone leads to real 
emancipation. The far-reaching, effects 
of this noble declaration would be seen 
in the years to come, when the nations 
of the world would be thankful to this 
country for showing them the way to 
live afld let live, 

* * * 

The great Upanishadic truth that one 
Life pulsates through all beings sentient 
and insentient was objectively demons; 
trated to the world by a scientist of 
India. A philosopher leaving these 
shores went amidst the learned savants 
of the West and brilliantly upheld the 
Upanishadic doctrine which states that 
the ultimate truth transcends the limita- 
tions of intellect and reason. Our poet 
who is also an educationst showed by 
his life and writings that the Upanishads 
are the source of all true art a^^ of all 
true principles of education. The glory 
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of the ancient scriptures Hiave been up- 
held from all sides and India stands 
upon the threshold of a new era, where- 
in she discovers a new responsibility, 
the responsibility of teaching the world 
those glorious truths which will save 
humanity from the chaos that threatens 
to destroy all civilization. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, the message of a new 
freedom has to go forth from a nation 
that has not as yet won its own politi- 
cal emancipation. On deeper thought, 
one finds that there is nothing strange 
about it; for herein history is merely 
repeating itsdif. Was it not the en- 
slaved* Hebrew race that carried to 
Imperial Rome the message of a new 
deliverance ? 

In his foreword to the volume on 
‘‘Contemporary Indian Philosophy,” 
the General Editor of the Library of 
Philosophy says, “as in politics so in 
philosophy, India stands at the opening 
oi a new era in her history which 
requires above all things, along with an 
abiding admiration of her past achieve- 
ments, a forward-looking faith in the 
power of the soul of her people to rise 
as high as, and perhaps even to excel 
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the greatest of them.” Fully endorsing 
the opinion expressed by the learned 
savant the Prabuddha Bharata exh^s 
the sons and daughters of India to 
study, to understand and to realise in 
their life the great truths of all religions. 
Wc all know that Islam, Christianity and 
Buddhism have much in common with 
the ancient Aryan Path. What was 
attempted in the present discussion was 
to show that here on the soil of India, 
religion entered into all the concerns of 
life and that when nations outside were 
endeavouring to go farther and farther 
away from religion, we in India were try- 
ing to draw ourselves closer and closer to 
it. Further, let the sons and daughters 
of India cultivate that forward-looking 
faith which would help them to rise to 
heights never before attempted either 
by their ancestors or by the other 
nations of the vrorld. Philosophy, in 
this country, never stood isolated from 
life and experience. The new era of 
philosophical thought in India should be 
directed towards the discovery of essen- 
tial values in all depart men Is of life and 
thereby enable the nation to play its 
part worthily among the nations of the 
world. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA— THE PROPHET 
OF NEW INDIA 


By Prof. Siieo Narayan Lal Siirivastava, M.A. 


[Prof. Shrivastava, Professor of Philosophy, Hifakarini City College, Jubbulpore, 
tells us how the advent of Swami Vivekananda, the “great awakener and mighty nation- 
builder** has brought back to the people of this country, that sense of national self- 
respect and creative venture which arc indispensable for true freedom and national 
reconstruction . — Ed . ] 


Swami Vivekananda is not only one of 
our most illustrious world celebrities that 
have shed lustre on the fair face of our 
motherland, but also one of the greatest 
mhster^one of the greatest Saviours of 
biimani^ who have visited this planet 


from time to time. For India particu- 
larly, the advent of Swami Vivekananda 
was nothing short of a Providential dis- 
pensation. He came at a very psycho- 
logical moment in the history of our 
country. He came at a time when 
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star of India was at its lowest meridian^ 
when the national vigour of our people 
was at its lowest ebb. Centuries of. 
oppB^sion and subjugation had taken* 
away from the people all sense of nation- 
al self-respect and creative venture; 
while the introduction of a completely 
alien system of education and the first 
impact of the Western Civilization with 
all. its materialistic galmour had brought 
the Indian mind to the point of losing 
for ever all touch with its age-long 
spiritual culture and religious ideals. 
Economic exploitation and the abject 
poverty of the masses had only helped 
to deepen this defeatist and dena- 
tionalised mentality of the people. 

At such a time Vivekananda came 
with the robust message of Vedanta on 
his lips, proclaiming the divinity of man 
and the majesty and in Unite potency of 
the Atman within him. What better 
gospel could there be to arouse and 
energise a fallen and down-trodden 
people than that of the Vedanta — ^the 
Vedanta which, as Prof. Paul Dcussen 
has said, is not only ^^one of the most 
majestic structures and valuable pro- 
ducts of the genius of man in his search 
for truth” but also “the strongest sup- 
port of pure morality and the greatest 
consolation in the suffering of life and 
death.” “Never forget”, said Viveka- 
nanda, “the glory of human nature. 
We are the greatest God. Christs and 
Buddhas are but waves on the bound- 
less ocean which I om.” Such a 
message was the need of India 
in her hour of sore affliction and it was 
Vivekananda who gave it to her. 

The going forth of Vivekananda to the 
West to expound and preach the ideals 
of Hindu religion and philosophy was, 
as is well known, a veritable triumph. 
It served the double purpose of the 
recognition by the West of the integrity 
and greatness of Hindu culture and of 
- 4i:nnging to Indians faith in themselves, 
the realization that they are the inheri- 


tors of a glorious past. One cannot help 
feeling that the surging tide of na- 
tion|lism which we witness around us 
to-day is due, in no small measure, to 
the tremendous self-consciousness which 
Vivekananda gave to India. The pheno- 
menal success which Vivekananda had 
in his mission to the West was, as Sri 
Aurobindo has rightly said, “The first 
visible sign to the world that India is 
awake not omy to survive but to 
conquer.” 

To the West, the Swami went as an 
inspired ambassador and an authorita- 
tive exponent of Hin(jt lajigion and 
philosophy, but to us he came as a great 
awakener and a mighty nation-builder. 
He not only revived our ^^pteiftnt religion, 
but gave it an altogether new touch of 
life, and through it a heroic urge to 
manifest its true dynamic spirit in all 
spheres of our national reconstruction. 
He gave a smashing blow to all the 
tottering citadels of Hindu conservatism 
like caste, untouchability, cloistered 
moaasticism, inactivity and other world- 
liness, and put a central emphasis on the 
religion of approaching God through 
the service of suffering humanity. Our 
ancient scriptures, he used to say, have 
given us these injunctions: 97 ^ 
(Let your mother be as God unto you I), 
911 (Let your preceptor be as 
God unto you 1) ; but to these, l\e 
would add two more : (Let 

the ignorant be as God unto you !) and 
(Let the poor be as God 
unto you !). What the Swami meant*, 
was that we should serve God by bring- 
ing knowledge to the ignorant and food 
and other necessities to the poor. 

A great patriot and liberator as he 
was, Vivekananda dreamt for future 
India not merely material prosperity 
and political power but also freedom ^ in 
the widest sense of the word, — freedojg[ii 
from all forms (»f economic, soci^,‘poli- 
tical and the so-called religious oppres- 
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sions that 'are choking the national life 
of India. He wanted to drag out India 
from her present comatose conditiop and , 
mire of inactivity in order that she might 
emerge triumphant to fulfil once more her 
eternal spiritual mission. , It was Viveka- 
iianda, more than any other modern 
Indian, who reminded us in no un- 
certain voice that we have a message 
for the world. Of course, political 
independence and material prosperity 
we must have, but over and above that 
we have a mission to fulfil. 

But with ^11 his feeling for India, 
Vivckan^rla *viever tried to “white- 
%vasn''^ the dark side of Indian life and 
ciiaractcr.4 He knew full well that a 
moral de«**.?^,‘iti()n had come over the 
people of India. lie made no secret of 
it and lost no opportunity of inveighing 
against it. ‘‘There are two curses here,” 
he said, “first, our weakness, secondly, 
our hatred, our dried up hearts.” It is, 

I think, but an admission of facts to 
say that though to profess patriotism 
has become very cheap these days, yet 
‘patriotism’ of the real quality is a thing 
which is conspicuous by its absence in 
modern Indian life and amongst a large 
sec Li on of the so-called national leaders 
of to-day. Himself a patriot of the first 
order, Swanii Vivekananda has, in many 
soul-stirring uttercnccs, explained what 
real patriotism means. The gist of his 
sayings is : A true patriot is one who 
is selfless to the very core, who does not 
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calculate profits or rewards for himself, 
but one who feeh intensely for the 
sorrows and sufferings of his countryq^en 
as if they were Ids' own sorrow/ and 
sufferings and out of this intensity of 
feeling, this agony in his heart, he does 
his best and is ever restless to do more 
to help and serve them. Such an exalted 
type of patriotism is impossible to thrive 
in a society where people try to pull 
down one anothei and are filled only 
with malice, jealousy and spite for one 
another. “If one of our country- 
men,” Vivekananda rightly said, “stands 
up and tries to become great, we all try 
to hold him down, but if a foreigner 
comes and tries to kick us, it is all 
right.” Is it not a matter of common 
observation that even if half a dozen of 
us join in some concern, then ere long, 
we begin pulling down one another and 
never try to pull together. 

Now, if the real spirit of patriotism, 
the spirit of selflessness, genuine feeling 
for the misery of others, is lacking, then 
merely high sounding professions and 
programmes will -achieve nothing sub- 
stantial. A great saying of Vivekananda, 
one which deserves to be engraved in 
letters of gold on the tablet of every 
Indian’s heart is : “The first Gods we 
have to worship are our own country- 
men. / That is what we have to worship 
instead of being jealous of each other 
and fighting each other.” 



MYSTICISM AND POETIC MOODS 


By Prof. A. C. Bose, M.A., Ph.D. (Dublin). 

I 

[Prof. Bose. Professor of English, Hajaram College, Kolhapur leads us to those silent 
regions where the mystics, the finest fiowers of the human race, receive the light of truth 
and the warmth of beauty from the infinite source of all truth, beauty and goodness. 


The mystic^ with his profound and 
intense experience, has almost always 
been a poet too. There are good reasons 
for it. For one thing, poetry has for 
its material what is most intense and 
profound in human experience ; for 
another, it is about the only medium for 
the expression of what is otherwise in- 
effable. Some philosophical critics have 
found in poetry itself a sort of mysti- 
cism. Carlyle calls it “a kind of inarti- 
culate and unfathomable speech which 
leads to the edge of the Infinite and 
lets us for moments gaze into that.” 

Mysticism has its metaphysical con- 
tent — ^the revelation of '‘the Infi- 
nite.” But when it provides material 
for poetry we find in it a psychological 
content too, with its bearing on the 
moods of the human mind. The i^cudy 
of this psychological side of mysticism 
has an interest of its own. 

Psychologically considered, the mystic 
feeling would be found to derive from 
a dynamic impulse in the human 
personality which is impatient oi the 
limitations of life, and is ever engaged 
in projecting itself forward. It projects 
itself in point of time beyond the present 
till time appears to melt into eternity; 
it projects itself in point of space beyond 
what is near till space appears to melt 
into infinity; and it so extends the 
spiritual horizon of the individual self 
that the latter appears to enclose within 
It the whole universe of man and nature, 
ft is an active and progressive principle 

human personality which is constant- 
*y trying to sjirpass itself. 

4 


From the psychological point of view 
the mystic feeling would be found to 
belong to a plane of consciousness in 
which the soul of man is in the grip of 
a non-physical and non^fatellectual im- 
pulse which leads it beyon?^i}l,?^^^2Wds 
of ordinary existence; leads it, we may 
say, from an actual to -an i^al state of 
being. The mystic himself in 

moods that are peculiar to his experi- 
ence. We may consider here some of 
the more characteristic of these moods, 
which are also most typically poetic 
moods. 

1. Spiritual Conflict 

The primary phase of mystic con- 
sciousness indicates a deep inner con- 
flict. It seems to arise from the fact 
that the spirit of man cannot fully ac- 
commodate itself to the finite world. -It 
is extremely dissatisfied with things as 
they are. This conflict-experience in 
man presents a strong contrast to the 
placidity of animal life. Walt Whit- 
man, who admixed this quality in 
animals, gives a beautiful poetic expres- 
sion to his sense of this contrast. He- 
says about them: 

They do not sweat and whine about 
their condition. 

They do not lie awake in the dark and 
weep for their sips. 

« They do not make me sick discussint’ 
their duty to God, 

No one is dissatisfied... 

It is the spiritual consciousness kfimau 
that breaks up the placidity of animal 
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life and creates a profound dissatisfac- 
tion. 

2. Spiritual Nostalgia § 

The mystic finds himself a forlorn 
soul in this material universe. Much of 
what is going on in the world of man 
seems to weary his spirit. A taedium 
vitae overpowers him. He is afflicted 
by a profound nostalgia, as if he has 
been a prodigal .«on wasting his life amid 
strangers. 

The child of earth in his heart grows 
burning, 

Mad for the^aight and the deep un- 

(A. E.) 

8. Spirituat^7^arning 
As a positive counterpart to the dis- 
satisfaction and homesickness, there is 
a deep longing in the soul of the mystic 
for something Ipng beyond the pale of 
finite existence, a yearning for a reality 
infinitely more perfect than what he 
finds here. 

This longing, in its more dynamic 
form, becomes an aspiration, which 
make^ it impossible for existence to 
remain stagnant. There is an urge in 
it. to move onward. Life becomes an 
enterprise of the spirit; the lure of in- 
finity deprives it of all comfort and 
composure. The following lines of 
Tagore are typical of this mood: 

1 am restless. I am a-thirst for far- 
away things. 

^ ^ My soul goes out in a longing to touch 
the skirt of the dim distance. 

0 Great Beyond, 0 the keen call of 
thy flute ! ^ 

1 forget, I ever forget, that I have no 
wings to fly, that I am bound in this 
spot evermore^ 

4. Spiritual Exaltation^ 

C Lspiring soul seems to be soaring 

^sential experience of the mystic 
ig a condition of ecstasy (ecstasia) , . 
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on wings. The mystic mood lifts one 
above t^e pettinesses of life by touching 
it with sublimity. The spirit feels 
/‘greater*^ than it “knows.** 

5. Mystic sadness'^ 

But side by side with the spiritual 
exaltation there is a painful strain,— a 
deep spiritual distress which reason 
cannot account for. It finds expression 
in a strange sadness, a wistful melan- 
choly which seems to have its springs 
in the inmost depth of being. 

All that is sweetest and loveliest in 
experience fills the soul with this strange, 
mystic sadness. The mystic mood is 
often “that sweet** — the strangely 
sweet — “mood when pleasant thoughts 
bring sad thoughts to the mind.**® It 
is owing to this mystic quality that “Our 
sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought. **•■* 

Only sensitive souls are affected by 
this sadness. It is people living life at 
its deepest who develop the delicate 
spiritual susceptibility that brings the 
sense of tears in things. The ^divine 
despair’ comes only to those in whom 
the divine spark burns with sufficient 
brightness. Some of the finest poetry 
of the world has this sadness for its 
theme. 

6. Loneliness of Soul 

The mystic mentality stands at the 
opposite pole of “mob mentality.” The 
vulgar mind finds its support from 
crowds; the spiritually awakened soul 
does so from its own loneliness. “All 
great men are lonely men.** The journey 
of the spirit is companionless. Its power 
is most fully felt when it is thrown on 

Some ‘‘find the essence of reality in our 
experience of sorrow and others again in 
bliss.” 

Dr. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, ”Paraina- 
hamsa Ramakrishna as a Mystic.” 
{The Modem Review, May, 1967). 

* Wordsworth. 

* Shelley. 
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its own resources. The sage has been 
described as the man ‘‘who derives his 
haiminess, comfort and light from his < 
ownTRiljer being,” — as one “who does 
not waii? (upon external things) for 
spiritual support.*” The mystic com- 
munion is “the flight of the alone to the 
alone.”* 

7. Mystic Silence 

The natural counterpart of loneliness 
is silence. “Silence is the element in 
which great things fashion themselves 
together.*** 

There are other aspects of this mystic 
silence. It is also the soul’s reaction to 
the type of experience which is too deep 
for tears, “too full for sound and foam.” 
The finite self of men stands dumb with 
awe before the supreme mystery of 
existence. “For the finite, the man of 
many words, but for the infinite the 
mute.**^ The deepest truths of spiritual 
perception are unutterable. 

Silence is also a sign of spiritual 
humility. Speech at its best is silvern, 
and at its worst, brazen; but silence is 
always golden. It is the homage the 
mind pays to the sublimity o^ the 
infinite. This is the original sense of the 
word ‘mystic,* ‘one who shuts his lips.* 

Silence again is a form of spiritual 
modesty, the “divine shame”* that 
shields all that is deepest in the soul 
against the vulgar curiosity of the world. 
It is the “mystic, grovc-encircled shrine 
for the Holy in man.” What is sacred 
is also secret. 

I^astly, it is the tranquillity that 
descends on the soul when it has risen 
above the storm and stress of existence. 

S' Mystic Power 

The silence in the soul conceals a great 
reserve of power. The spiritual aspira- 

‘Bhagavad Gito. 

Plotinus, 
ft. J Carlyle. 


tion generates a great soul-force. In his 
attempt to transcend the finite world 
man masters it and masters himself. By 
placing himself in spiritual poise, he 
enjoys spiritual health. This state has 
been spoken of in Indian religious litera- 
ture as “nirvana** in which the clamour 
of the world has been hushed into a 
profound serenity and the discordant 
voice of passion has dissolved into a 
sublime harmony, and the soul has been 
established in perfect spiritual poise : 

The nirvana (serenity) of the 
Eternal lies about thos'^ of, disciplined 
soul, and disciplined mind, Wftw*’>.3rw 
themselves, and who have been freed 
from the subjugation of^Jesire and 
passion.* ^ 

(Bhagavad-Gita, Ch. V. 26). 

This implies that even independently 
of the transcendental implication of his 
ideal, the mystic is found to have 
achieved much that is extremely worthy 
of the highest human effort, by bringing 
himself to a plane of existence where the 
jar and chaos of his inner life have been 
replaced by harmony and order. * This 
is an aspect of mysticism which has been 
appreciated even by those who do not 
accept the transcendental side of it. The 
following is from Bertrand Russell : 

. . . While fully developed mysti- 
cism seems to me mistaken, I yet 
believe that, by sufficient restraint, 
there is an element of wisdom to be 
learned from the mystical way of feel:;;^ 
ing which does not seem to be attain- ‘ 
able in any other manner. If this be 

' The mystic serenity should be carefully 
distinguished both from pure self-annihilation 
and vacuity— nirvana in the accepted English 
sense of the word— an^ from mere animal 
placidity. Placidity is not tranquillity, as 
the vegetarianism of the cow is not a 
humanitarian virtue. Tranquillity as a 
mystic state is the result of self-transcei^ 
ence through a constructive self-disjlplMT 
and, in the eyes of those who accept the 
transcendental meaning of life, through a 
spiritual apprehension of ultimate reality. 
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the truth, mysticism is to be com- 
mended as an attitude towards life, 
not as a creed about the world.V 
The spiritual health and energy of the 
mystic find expression in two character- 
istic ways: in the sense of wonder, by 
way of sesthetic reaction, and in love, 
by way of moral reaction. 

9. Transcendent Wonder 

With the strength of the soul there 
goes a spiritual wakefulness which 
corresponds to the alertness and curiosity 
of intellect, hut sinks deeper into the 
inner w naan. This wakefulness 
manifests itself in an abiding sense of 
wonder.* TJfe seems to be constantly 
disclosing it?^-^crets before a surprised 
spiritual vision. The silence induced by 
awe now breaks into a seemingly wild 
transport of joy. 

The mystic feeling leads to an intense 
delight in the universe and though this 
delight the spirit of man is rejuvenated. 
The energies wasted in the world of 
affairs arc repaired, the wounds of the 
soul are healed. An atmosphere of dewy 
freshliess and virgin purity hangs about 
it. The universe shines in new 
splendour. 

“In those hours the world has 
seemed charged with a new vitality : 
with a splendour which dies not 
• belong to it but is poured through !t 
. . . each blade of grass . . . becomes 
a well of wondrous light. 

This soul-wonder is the root of poetry 
• and religion alike. Carlyle traces the 
beginnings of religion to “transcendent 
wonder.” A. p. sings of the ancient 
sages as the spiritually “free” with 
whom wonder was the basis of worship: 
They prayed \ut their worship was 
only 

'Mysticism ard Logic. 

^velyn Underhill, Mysticism. 


The wonder at nights and at days 

As still as the lips of the lonely 

Though burning with the dumbness of 
praise. 

No sadness of earth ever captured 

Their spirits who bowed at the shrine; 

They fled to the lonely enraptured 

And hid in the darkness divine. 

Wonder does not exhaust itself in 
passive surprise. It also expresses a 
profound spiritual curiosity. The 
“obstinate questionings of the soul” 
appear one after another. And as the 
answers come religion becomes an 
ever-new discovery. It is when the 
questions are asked no more that the 
mystic has ceased and the dogmatist has 
taken his place. “I believe,” says 
Romain Rolland. “that in all that 
exists ... in men and the universe, the 
only God is He who is a perpetual 
birth.”'* 

10. Universal Love 

Just as the sense of wonder discovers 
for man the poetry of the world, so does 
love discover the poetry of the soul; 
and between them they make life in 
tense within as well as without. Thf 
sense of wonder finally resolves itself 
into love. Hence love is the central 
positive element in the mystic emotion. 
Where mysticism is understood as a 
religion, love is the essence of its creed. 

It is at this point that there comes n 
parting of the ways between the stern 
stoic with his contempt of emotional lift' 
and the mystic who finds in the noble 
emotions a touch of divinity and in the 
lovely things of the earth a glow ol 
heavenly light. 

To be a mystic, then, is to be a poet 
among sages and a sage among poets. 

“ Life of Ramakrishna. 
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Suka said: 

“Oh king Parikshit, blessed indeed are 
you that you have developed this desire 
for truth and freedom. Very few there 
are who even inquire into the truth. 
Most people are busily engaged in Re- 
quiring creature comforts only, and spend 
Rheir energy chiefly in providing for 
themselves and their families. Even 
though it is the universal exi)erience 
that everything in this world is evanes- 
cent, yet they remain attached to the 
transitory things of the world, forgetting 
that the Lord alone abideth for ever. 

The greatest utility of human birth is 
the discriminative knowledge of Self and 
non-Self and the practice of the eight- 
fold Yoga; and the highest goal of 
human life is to be united in conscious- 
ness with the God of Love. 

Blessed indeed are those moments of 
our lives when we think of God and 
worship Him; all other time is merely 
spent in vain. Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity, except to love God and worship 
Him. 

Shun all fear of death. Cut the ties 
of the world with the sharp sword of 
renunciation. 

Seated in a secluded place, free from 
all disturbing thoughts of the world, 
one must first practise repeating 
mentally the sacred word ‘OM% with an 
understanding of its meaning. The word 
*OM* is ind^d God, and one with God. 


With this practice one must gain control 
of Prana (breath) and control of mind. 
With the discriminativtf or J;he 

higher intelligence as guide, one should, 
with the help of the mimj, ‘draw the 
s^^nses and the sense-c'igans completely 
away from the objects of the world. 
I^t the mind now meditate on the Lord. 
Let it be absorbed in Him. When 
absorption comes, there arises great 
calmness, the transcendental bliss. 
That is the supreme goal, the abode of 
Vishnu, — the kingdom of Heaven. 

Tf for any reason the mind becomes 
restless again, being overpowered by 
Rajas or deluded by Tamas, let him 
bring the mind under control by the 
practice of concentration. This practice 
alone cleanses all impurities arising from 
Rajas^or Tamas. The seers, the yogis, 
perfected in the art of concentration, 
find great joy in spiritual life, and ulti- 
mately express the love universal. 

A wise man, though living in the 
world, is never attached to it. Neither 
does he seek to gratify the pleasures of 
the senses, for he knows that in them 
there is no true happiness. Nor does he 
spend all his energy in seeking creature 
comforts. He sleeps on the lap of 
Mother Earth. Tho sky is his roof, the 
grass his bed. Nature supplies him with 
his food. River? provide his drink. 
Most assuredly, he does not worshipJl>if 
riches of the earth nor the rich, intoxi- 
cated by the power of wealth. 
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The God ‘of Love exists in the hearts selfish desires, his mind fixed on Him, 
of all. He is our very Self and there- worship Him alone. Mediate on Him 
fore very dear to us. He is Truth. ^ He within the etheric centre of your own 
is Infinite. He is the worshipful Lord, ^hearts and be absorbed in that jpiisci- 
Hence should a man, freed from all ousness.” 

STUDENT LIFE IN PRE-BUDDHIST INDIA 

By TaPONATII CHi^EAVAHTY, M.A. 

I Mr. Chakravarty, a distinguislicd graduate of a modern university, takes us back 
to the pure and serene atmosphere of the forest universities of ancient India. — Ed.] 


Student Ij/ejfin ancient India was a 
lifa>o^J'‘Sffd and rigorous discipline such 
as was calculated to befit a boy for the 
realisation fe f t ^hc highest spiritual ideals 
of the nationT^ducation was imparted 
not for the sake of finding a career for 
a boy — that was fixed for him by his 
birth, but for his spiritual growth. 
Upanayana is spoken of as the second 
or spiritual birth for the sons of the 
twice-born. With the ceremony of ini- 
tiation (Upanayana) a new life began. 
It was thus the gateway to all learning, 
— a sort of intellectual passport which 
enabled the young lad to enter his 
student life, a life of austerity and 
penance. It gave a new colouring, 
a new interpretation to the old 
earthly life of the lad. The^ god- 
mother Gayatri takes the place of 
the old mother who gave birth 
to the child and the Acharya or the 
preceptor assumes the role of the father. 
Xhe age for the commencement of this 
discipline was fixed according to the 
spiritual greatness which each lad was 
expected to attain. For a Brfihmin boy, 
who was expected to take up his place 
in the social organisation as a guardian 
of national culture«and of the spiritual 
welfare of the community, this age was 
fixed by Gnbyn and Dharma Sfitras 
sa^narily at the eighth year from con- 
cepRlh^; but if it was intended that he 
should shine in the Brahmavarchas 


Hhe glory of the Vedas^ then it was 
to be as early as five. In no case, says 
Manu, should the initiation of a Brahmin 
boy be deferred after the sixteenth 
year. Failing in this he becomes a 
Vratya, an outcast from society, whom 
no decent man would care to associate 
with, nor would he be taken as a student 
or entertained by anybody. Vaikhfi- 
nasa (11, 3) and Apastamba (X, 4) 
prescribe spring as the season for the 
initiation of a Brahmin boy. In the 
eleventh year of life (or after conception) 
a Kshatriya was usually initiated and 
according to Vaikhanasa the proper 
season for it was summer. Twelfth 
year was the usual age of a Vaisya lad 
and the prescribed season was autumn. 

The initiation might also take place 
up till the twenty-second year for a 
Kshatriya and twenty-fourth year for 
a Vaisya. According to the Arthas&stra 
of Kautilya (Book I, chapter III, 8) the 
duty of a student (Brahmacharin) is 
learning the Vedas, fire-worship, ablu- 
tions, living by begging and devotion to 
his teacher, to the teacher’s son or to 
an elder classmate. According to 
Kautilya the duty of a Brfihmin is study, 
teaching, performance of sacrifice, offi- 
ciating in other’s sacrificial performances 
and the giving and receiving of gifts 
(Kautilya, II, 9-85). The duty of a 
Kshatriya is study, performance of 
sacrifice, giving gifts, militaty oocupa- 
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tion and protection of life. That of a 
Vaisya is study} performance of sacri- 
fice, giving gifts, agriculture, cattle- 
brewing, and trade. It is clear thus* 
that eu'ipation was compulsory for every 
son of the twice-born, that is, for every 
Aryan youth. He could not otherwise 
get a status in society. He could not 
even get a bride. Marriage could take 
place only after a young man had 
finished his education. In the Jatakas 
we find that sixteen was usually the 
year when a young Brahmin or Ksha- 
triya was sent to the teacher for educa- 
tion. Prince Khftravela of Kalinga, as 
we learn from his Ilathigumpha inscrip- 
tion at Bhubaneswar near Puri, spent 
fifteen years in boyish sports and began 
his education in his sixteenth year. 
Many students cared not to enter the 
householder’s life at all; those in whom 
the spirit of the sacred literature entered 
deep, chose to pass their whole life as 
Brahmacharins or took to an ascetic 
life of intense meditation in the forest. 
In the J&takas we read again and again 
of youths, who after acquiring all the 
arts took up Isipabbajja and went to 
reside in the Himalayas. Girls also 
received education. Some of them were 
initiated, received the sacred thread and 
took prominent part in philosophical 
discussion (c.f. the cases of Maitreyi, 
wife of Yajnavalkya, and Gargi). Brah- 
mavidya or the higher spiritual learning 
was at first open to the Brahmins only, 
who alone could be the spiritual teachers 
of the nation. But even then earnest 
seekers of truth and aspirants of higher 
learning even amongst the low-born 
might sometimes become the students 
of liberal-minded reputed teachers (c.f. 
case of Satyakama, son of Jabftla). 

The skin, the girdle, the staff, the 
begging bowl and the sacrificial thread 
formed a sort of badge for the students 
of different castes, the members of each 
caste having different staff, girdle, and 
*hin. The students for all their hard- 


ship and abstinence had not only the 
active support of the community in the 
shape of alms-giving but enjoyed in 
addition certain privileges. Thus a 
student paid no toll at a ferry ; he could 
not be summoned as witness and he 
was free from impurity by birth and 
death. Physical education in its modern 
form, through games and sports and 
various other exercises, was never felt 
to be a necessity at that time. The 
cultivation of the body was a condition 
precedent to all progress of the mind. 
It was the prime factor in the matter 
of spiritual culture, na•^..of every in- 
tellectual education (c.f. San,, 

Khalil dharma sddhanarn).^ Physical 
education, therefore, was jnever con- 
sidered to be a thing ipart from intel- 
lectual education. It was imperceptibly 
supplied by the prevailing form of edu- 
cation at the time. The ever active and 
busy life of the student, his daily round 
with his begging bowl, barefooted and 
bareskinned, in heat and cold, in sun 
and rain, without any umbrella or shoes, 
his morning and evening ablutions, his 
daily quest for sacrificial wood and offer 
of sacrifice to the household lire of his 
preceptor, his sleep on the bare ground, 
his tending of his preceptor’s cattle, .his 
fetching of water for his preceptor, his 
journey with his preceptor, his absti- 
nence from every kind of physical 
comfort and luxury and his subsistence 
on the meanest diet — all these gave 
ample scope for the development of his 
body wherein lay the root of all culture^ 
There was seldom any necessity fOY 
organised games or spectacular drill as 
at present. Spartan education was all 
through a hardening process. Athenian 
education made a demand of grace in 
addition to vigour, of body, and its 
motto was — ‘‘a beautiful mind in a 
beautiful body” in sharp contrast with 
the motto of the Spartans — ^“hardj^ 
mind in a hardy body”. The>®tfii«m 
educationist had, no doubt, as his ideal 
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the hardening of the body and the 
hardening of the mind against the snares 
of temptation not for making the latter 
blunt and dead for intellectual and 
spiritual culture but for establishing the 
higher mental equilibrium that the 
steady balance between religion, wealth 
and amusement (dharma, artha and 
kama) might be maintained in future. 

Curriculum : Education, in the wide 
sense of the term, was a life-long process 
in ancient India. There was no end to 
learning, no limit to knowledge. For 
the wider interest of knowledge and 
learning th^^J^J^viers of caste and creed 
coUh&wcf^Cer prove insurmountable and 
that is whyrManu in his code (Chap. II, 
288) lays d^ap the rule that the supe- 
rior virtues o?^ knowledge should be 
acquired at all times with reverence 
even from men of humble birth; that 
religion, morality, learning, arts and 
crafts, women and jewels might be 
acquired at all times by all persons from 
everybody, be he a Sudra, a woman, a 
boy or an enemy (Maim, Chap. II, 
289-40). For the practical business of 
life, of, course, a limit had to be drawn 
and the course had to be narrowed 
down in a scientific way, for, as Vishnu- 
sarma points out, unending is the mighty 
ocean of knowledge and brief is the span 
of human life with obstacles endless in 
variety ; so the essence is to be grasped 
and the non-essential cast aside, just as 
the swan extracts the milk from the 
water. So the older curriculum which 
^dually became so bulky and unwieldy 
for men of ordinary merit except for 
Brahmins for whom study and teaching 
was a life-long obligation that it was re- 
placed later by a narrower and more 
practical syllabus meant for the ruling 
and commercial ^lass respectively. 
According to some of the Grihya Sfltras 
the Vedas should be studied with the six 
"¥84|nga\ So twelve years were need- 
td to^mpleting the study of each Veda 
and a period of forty-eight yem was^ 


therefore, necessary for mastering the 
four Vedas. 

The curriculum consisted of the three 
Vedas, Sftma, Rik and Yaji^ 
Atharvaveda and the Itih&sav^a (or 
the fifth Veda) and the six Angas, the 
fourteen Vidyas of Arthasastra, the 
eighteen Silpas and the sixty-four 
Kalfis (or Arts). The six Veddngas 
were Siksha (phonetics), Kalpa (cere- 
monial injunctions), Vyakarana (gram- 
mar), Nirukta (glossarial explanation of 
obscure Vedic terms), Chhandas (pro- 
sody) and Jyotisha (astronomy). 

From Kautilya’s Arthasastra (chapter 
V. 10) we learn that the prince should 
observe celibacy till he becomes sixteen 
years old. His academic career, there- 
fore, ended at sixteen. It is evident, 
thus, that by that time he could not 
possibly master all the Vedas and 
manage to go through the other parts 
of the original syllabus. So a kind of 
digest or short-cut was probably 
devised as pointed out by Vishnu- 
sarma. Having undergone the cere- 
mony of tonsure (Godana), the student 
shall, as Kautilya lays down, learn the 
alphabet (Lipi) and arithmetic. After 
investiture with the sacred thread, he 
shall study the tiiple Vedas, the science 
of Anvikshiki under teachers of ac- 
knowledged authority (Shishtas), the 
science of Vart& under Government 
Superintendents, and the science of 
Dandaniti under theoretical and practi- 
cal politicians. He shall spend the 
afternoon in hearing the Itihfisa which 
comprised Dharmasastra, Arthasfistra, 
Purana and so on. Much of the theore- 
tical learning of the prince was, there- 
fore, derived from hearing things from 
specialist teachers. For, as Kautilya 
points out, from hearing (Sruta) em^es 
knowledge; from knowledge Bte( Idy 
application (Yoga) u possiUe; |nd 
from application seU-posBCBskm (Avia- 
Tattft) is poBBible. « 
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Fees: The Dharrnasastras condemn derived and the metre belon^in^ to it 
teachiiif' for fees or Bhritaka. The the teacher recited each hymn on 
teacher maintained himself and his enquiry by the student about it. They 
students by the voluntary ^ifts of the seated themselves to the north of the 
community. Providin|( for education sacrificial fire. In this way the teacher 
and ^ifts connected with education were taught each particular Rishi or each of 
considered as acts of high merit. The the Anuvakas (Kigvedie divisions into 

.Tatakas show thal there were two classes eight Ashtakas subdivided into Adhy- 

of pupils. Thus a few princes and ayas and further sub-divided into 

sons of rich people paid a fee of one Anuvakas). At the beginning and at 

thousand Kahapanas on admission and the complftion of a Kanda an oblation 

received st)eeial consideration. Rut the was offered to the Rishi of the Kanda 

majority of the pupils which formed the and then followed other oblations to 

second class were maintained by the Varuna and so on. Duvng the lesson 
teacher. Some paid at the end of their no one was allowed to siC'^, m between 

academic career gurudakshina which the teacher and the taught, li any 

might be a cow, a piece of land, a such fault was committed,* then the 

])arasol, a fruit, a green vegetable or student had to pay for it by fasting for 

any tiling which the means of the pupil three days and nights or at least for 

allowed (c.f. stories of Utanka, Kautsa, twenty-four hours. Some (irihya 

(jrdava and so on). Sutras describe various Vrutas or 

Melhnd nj Tearh'miJ!: Oral recitation ceremonial observances which ushered 

or Avritti in its various forms like in the study of the various parts of the 

PadapAtha, Kramapatha, .latapAtha, Vedas. Some refer to the Upakarana 

(fhanapatha and so on formed the most after which came in a jiause of Ihree 

familiar and traditional method of days before the study began. ^ 

teaching. Avritti or chanting, with HolhJnjfs atitl Interniiftitw of Sfiidji: 
a view probably to get a thing Resides the three days’ pause tn th( 
by heart, was considered to be beginning of the session, a similar pans 
superior to understanding (c.f. “Avritti was introduced at the end of the 
sarvasaslraiiAm bodhadapi gariyasi.).” course. Further there was an'interriu) 
The teacher recited first and the student titm of twenty four hours at the Ashta 

followed him by imitating his intona- kas and the last night of the Ritu I 

tion, rhythmic pronunciation and so on. (seasons). Some (irihya Sutras refer td 

Oral work and memory thus played the the Amavasya (new moon). Puriiimj 

most prominent part. (full moon) days and Ritusandhis 

Suture of the siudif: About the regular interruptions. Irregular anadh- 
announcement of the study, a rule is yaya causes stepped in on various 

found in Parasan* (IT, (1, 5 ff.) which occasions, as in the ease of death, at 

distinguishes hetweim Vidhi, Vidheya the death of parents, teachers, relatives 

and Tarka (that is, common rule, the or fellow students and so on and they 

utterances of the Brahmanas regarding caused interruption up to twelve days, 

the performance of sacrifices and the Likewise an interruption was eaused bv 

ap])lication of texts and the significance the sight of an inauspicious person (e.g. 

of the texts and rites). The study a person of ill fame or an outcast) or 

began daily after sunrise, as we learn objects like dogs, asses, jackals, owls 
from the (irihya Sutras. Mentioning and so no. The t)oet Bhartrihaii is 
the Rishi from whom each hymn was said to have been compelled to compose 
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Bhattikrivvain because during the long 
interval of one year he was not allowed 
to study grammar as an ('I(‘|)hanl had 
passed between him and his students 
while they were- engaged in study. 
Study is similarly forbidden on a burial 
ground or in I he village when there is a 
corpse in it or in ligldning, thunder, 
rains, eartinpiake, appearance ol 
nu'U'or and so or.. 

Uhivrrsitii's: Scholars from the 
different directions flocked to celebrated 
tciiehei's who formed Parishads and th« 
place became a sort of l-Tiiversity town. 
During lhe^,j4iK‘-]bi(i(lhis age, Henares 
an(W «j. 'r <i Ta in the north-west were noted 
as centres ^ of l(‘arnirig just as the trds 
of Nadia bfeame famous al a later age. 
The ])hysieian .livaka was educated a» 
Taxila. * 


utlAHATA 

End of Student Idfc: The Drihya 
Sutras refer to Utsarga or the end of 
the term. Some speak of a second term 
’after the first. The Samavarlana'' or 
home-coming of the student after 
finishing his stiidv was inaugurated by 
the final bath which the ])upil had 
which marked the (aid of studentshii) 
ami made him a Snataka. The term 
‘Snataka’ signifies orie who has taken 
the bath after finishing his study. The 
Snatakas enjoyeci certain privileges. 
There were thn*e classes of Snatakas, 
vi/., (i) Vidyasnataka or oiu* who 

became a Snataka alter finishing hi.* 
study, (ii) Vratasnal.ika or one* who 
became* a Snataka after finishing his vow 
but not completing his study and 
(iii) Vidyavratasnataka or one who 
finisheel both, tlx* l.i^t Ixing the best. 


TIIK MASTER AND lIIS DISCII’LES 


\ l \ Kxkxsaiikb Kai.ei.kxk 

I These personal reiniiiiscences of a leafiiiijr thinker arnl ednealionisl are of interest to 
all who’desire hi evaluate and aijprejaate the traiisfonniny; infhienee that spreads Ironi the 
personalities of the (beat Master and liis diseiples. Kd.| 


To Swami Vh’vekananda belongs the 
honour of familiarising India xvith the 
idea of a Parliament of Keligions, and 
of proclaiming to the xvorld that a 
Purliament of Heligions would be incom- 
plete without Hinduism being represent- 
ed there as an ecpial partner. Educated 
India felt in l.Vtgi that Hinduism had 
been vindicated and that day Swami 
ViATkaiianda’s name became with us 
a name to conjure with. I remember 
as a child the glowing enthusiasm of 
my elder brothers discussing the news 
and giving ex])ressi( 4 n to their wild hopes 
for the future of Hinduism. Swami 
Vivekananda's hei.ioes w'ere somi 
4ransla*^ed into Marathi, my mother 
tonyfuc*, and peojrle read the lectures 
with avidity. There was nothing n(‘w 


in them for Vedantie India, at least so 
far as the substance went; but cvitx 
word therein was instinct with life and 
hope and self-eonlidenec. The novelty 
about the Swamiji’s yiresentation of 
Hinduism was its modern outlook and 
his ap|)lication of Vedantie prinei])les to 
the solution of modern, social and edu 
eational problems The importance of 
his teaching grew on me as I grew ir; 
years and I looked up to the Swann 
as the high-water mark of Indian 
culture. 

It was after some years that Swamiji’^ 
tribute to (iuru Maharaj Hamakrishna 
Paramahamsa under the ea])tion, “M> 
Master” accidentally came to my 
hands, and it had a wonderful effect 





THE MASTER ANT) HIS DlSCTVl^ES 


oij me. In thiit little sketch Swarniji 
tau{(ht me to believe in tlie reality and 
di^mity of the life of the spirit. It 
passed iny comprehension how a man, 
iiinoeent English and Sanskrit, could 
insj)ire diseipleship in a philos(j]iher and 
versatile {genius like Swanii Viveka- 
nanda. Rul having already fallen 
umler the sj)ell of the Swaini, I im- 


2;J 

tion to say that that sketch meant a new 
birth for me. 

I saw what India really wanted \vas 
an iihicutifniist and snci(iln</ist who 
could iiiler])rct anew to the ])eople the 
livinjj experience of a j;enuine man of 
reli^'ion, the very embodiment of the 
aneieiiL ideal of Vedanta. Vi\ekananda 
felt tliat he could reach the ear of the 
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|)licilly believed in whatever he wrote. 
Unit little life sketch effected a revolu- 
tion in niy mental outlook. My a;i;nos- 
lieism and rny rationalism, which were 
the j»ifls to nie of my Jirst eollej^e davs, 
were rudely shaken and I recovered the 
^'liinpse of a spiritual life which I had 
lost for many davs. It is no exa^gera- 


people only from the vantage around 
of far-off America. , He earmd his 
aiilhoritv by beeomin^^ the self-appointed 
ambassador of reli^dous India to the 
rarliament of tlu- ^Vorl«l. 

In offerin^f my lumnij^v to the simile 
personality of Hamakrishna-\ ivekanaiida 
1 am reminded of the thiril element ;n 
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the trinity, namely, Sister Nivcdita. 
Her of itidian life,^^ her masterly 

sketch of ^^The Master as I sa-iu 7/hn”, 
the falls of Indian Ilisfory’^ and 

her various essays have been more than 
a University education to me— I should 
rather say her writinj^s were a eorrectivc 
to the University education 1 had re- 
ceived. Uamakrishna-Vivckaiianda and 
Nivedita constitute a single current. 
They represent the coming down of 
spirituality to earth, the sprouting and 
spreading of a jingle seed into a mighty 
banian tree. 

And here my memory goes back to 
the various personages that belonged to 
the Ramakrishna family, whom I saw 
in lull, when 1 went to Calcutta on a 
pilgrimage. !'he holy Mother, the 
Master Mahashuya, Swami Brahma- 
nanda, and the blessed group of the 
Gurubhais of Swamiji Maharaj that were 


conducting the Mission. The fin 
Sannyasi I met here was Swami Premi 
nanda, the then abbot of the Belu 
Math. He was a genuine devotee an 
a silent worker. He knew little Englis 
and, perhaps, no Hindi and it wu 
diilicult to draw him out. When 
questioned him about Guru Mahara; 
he simply fell into a meditative moo< 
and was speechless. But that very moo 
moistened with tears gave me moi 
than eloquent words could have done 
On another occasion I heard him spea 
in Bengali at Benares. It was a 
animated talk on the necessity ( 
Nishtha and Bhakti— faith and dev( 
lion. 

Perhaps this is not the place to nai 
rate in detail all that I received the 
and thereafter from the Swami 
Brahmananda, Turiyananda, Sivanamb' 
Kalyanananda and i\ish(*hayanandu. (! 
Swami Saradananda, I had only 
glimpse. In him I saw the hero of tli 
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desk work; toiling patient- 
ly that the Mission may 
increase in utility and 
service. Jiut my best con- 
tacts were with the Master 
Mahashaya. lie showed 
on me the affection of a 
father with the discrimina- 
tion of a teacher. 

Of the younger genera- 
tion Purnananda and 
Madhavananda were my 
next-door •neighbours 
during my stay at liie foot 
of the Iliinala^’as. I am 
not an outsiuer to the 
Ramakrishna Mission. In 
spite of my shortconiings 
I make the claim to be a 
lay-brother. 


SWAM I rUKMANXNDA 


REASON AM) REVELATION 

By Prof. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 

IWe hope to publish in our next issue another artieh* from the learnetl professor on 
“The Killer Kaiij^es of Ksychie Life” which will complete the discussion taken up*in tlie 
present article. -Kd.l 


The conflict between sciciuv and reli- 
gion has been ilue to the |)rc-eonceived 
notions of science and the >vant of line 
psychological ex])erienees. Science in its 
experimental analysis may ultimately 
reach the radiations of energies, but the 
psychological revelations of still the 
liner form of energies remain to it for 
ever sealed, lienee in their inter])rcta- 
tion of religion, scientists naturally start 
from below and inter])ret the su])erior 
experiences in terms of lower categories. 
However, the scientist cannot success- 
fully explain them, as these emergences 
really indicate the living presence of 
finer realities which cannot successfully 
reveal themsMves because of the res- 


tricting influence of the forces. The 
])sychological revelations can just assert 
the truth, for they exhibit the grada- 
tions of forces in a hierarchical order 
and their regulation from the centre. 
The conflict between science and reli- 
gion will always remain, and the inter- 
pretation of religion in terms of science 
will be natural so lAng as the liner 
psychological experiences do not help us. 
They can alone convince us that there 
are liner forms of energies which do not 
necessarily emerge out, or that there are 
radiations of the cruder forms that work 
in the lower levels of existence. The 
physical, the vital, the psychical, the 
suiritual are all exoressions of the primal 
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cncrffy, and In explain Ihe spintual in 
terms of the j.hy.sieal or Ihe vital is not 
a ^niide to better iinclerstandin^^ 

The sj)iritual expression is indeed 
superior to the vilal and the physieai 
uryes, hut this superiority does iKit indi- 
eat(‘ its differeFiee in kind frinn the other 
forms of ener;,n’(‘s. Dillieulty arises from 
the eateiiorieal lixation, and the differen- 
tiation of tlie spiritual fnnn the material 
and the vital. The eomplt‘\ity of forees 
delerminin**; the higher eate^iorv of 
(‘mer^Miee ?nakes seienee had and reli- 
^non W(jrse;ij!e eoneept of I'lier^^y with 
whieh -the theory begins is not elearly 
defiiu-d, aijd how the liner evolves out 
of the (.“rude is luit salisfaelorily 
explained. 

The traee of the original duality of 
mind ami matter is still retaimal in same 
form, and this has hven the eause of 
the separation ot reli«»ion from seienee. 
'riu‘ Indian mind has not experltmeed 
this ecjidliet for it has eoneeiM-d supra- 
material and siipra-inentai forms of 
ener^^y. 

The’ material is spiritual; it is the 
restrietion of the spiritual will or foree. 
Bernson eoneeives matter as an in\ersion 
of movement of the h'l/iff V it til. Simi- 
larly it ean he said that mattir is not 
really an entity, it is the restricted 
movement of primal will. It is 
easier to start with a primal will and 
Lo explain the physieai as the concen- 
trated vibrations of the spiritual (as Ihe 
primal ener^^y delleets from the centre), 
than to start with the crude conception 
of energy or matter arid to evolve liner 
expressions and (iier^^ies from it. And 
it is consistent with siriritual ex])erienees 
of a^es, for s])iritijality presents a liner 
life, radiant vibrations, and luminous 
exj)ression of the jnimal ener^^y, whieh 
are mil expi riem ed in the vital, physi- 
cal world. Kven .he clear and the con- 
fused mental perceptions arc indications 
that even in the level of mental exist- 


ence, the primal energy has its <lc{i[rees 
of expressions and is not e(]ually line 
•everywhere. This can explain that in 
the order of creative expression, the 
primal ener^ry j)asses into grosser forms 
as it passes through the process of con- 
densation and concentration. And this 
ean only int(‘i,n'alc the spiritual expe- 
riences with other forms of experience 
and ean trace a continuity between the 
levels of our consciousness on the one 
hand and the »rad.*s of existence on the 
other hand. 

Indian sj)irituality thendore, conceives 
the diflusion and Ihe com^iaitration of 
em r^y. Conctoitralion j^ocs with er. a- 
live expression, diffusion with the s])iri- 
tiial rxpn‘ssion. When the creative 
eneriiy is siispiniitd, Ihe primal ener^^y 
enjoys a transcendent poise. The Indian 
teachers conci ive tin* Ihrcef Jd modi 
lieatitin of ener^»^y, causal, subtle and 
i»ross. 'riiey n*|)resent the de^ria* of con 
densation. In the process of condensa 
lion, life ^o'ows in variety and com 
plexity, but its lineness and subtlelv 
suffer. The emer^enee of line subtletie*' 
is, no doulit, a pli‘asini»: experienct*. 
Spiritual experiences are welcome by 
mialern seienlilie imai as exhibiting tin 
liner modulations iif i nere:y. Hut the 
liner modilieations an* not m'W and ipiiU 
unexpected expressions not orieinall> 
perceived or obtained; they arc imma 
nent in the crude forms and do noi 
make a fn‘sh start. 

The seienlilie inteHi^^ence cannot s ■»' 
the subtler movements of em‘r»:y ami 
hence eoneeiv.s the evolution in the 
spiritual and the mental to Ik* an ad 
vanee; it is not an ailvance in the sensi* 
«jf a new eate^'ory coming into exist. ‘iice. 
It is an advance in the sen.se of exhibi 
tion of the liner and the causal. 

Religion is not therefor.* anti-.scienti 
tie, it is rather .suj)er-.scienlilic. Spirit is 
the? finest form of dynamism. Tin 
human experience cannot* always rise 
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;i\)nvi' tho liiniliition of sonso-'nil.(*l\i{»eiu*c, 
it cannot see the imniaiiencc* of the s])iri- 
laial (lynaniisrn in Die ex|)ression of life. 
But when tliis supra-sensiious expres- 
sion of a spiritual dynamism becomes 
(|iiile manifest to the intuitive (or see- 
in;') intelli^'enet', then the subtle move- 
ments of dynamism become evident and 
the physical is then realised as really the 
limitation of the s])iritiial. 

Spiritual experiences, instead of deny- 
in;r science, raDier ”:ive correct insight 
into science, and linally idealise it. They 
increase interest by demonsiratino; the 
deep-laid connexion with the different 
sides of existence ami th/ eomimin 
lliread of life runnin;^; Ihrou^^h them. 
Science in conlinin;' itself to a specialised 
universe has really ^iime not further than 
rstablishin;; ctinnexion between invents of 
a statical universe it cannot set* the 
<leep stress or stir that is moving' in the 
heart of reality. IbT^ison perceives the 
shortness of this mechanised conception, 
for it touches the frin^'e of life and satis- 
lies itself with reiluein;' the facts to a 
lixial order and inllexible detiTiuinism 
i;inorin^' the free creative ener^'V. 'Hie 
chmiinatin;; intluence of seieiiei' in’ ades 
philosophy which systeinatisi’s the con- 
clusions of science in an ordered uni- 
verst*. IMiiioso|/hy then becomes fond of 
seientilic methods and raises up its 
slrnelure on a statical conct*ption of rela- 
tions (juite i;,morin;i that livin;,^ reality 
cannot be truly apprehended on seieii- 
lilic analysis. Tin* new seientilic out 
look has its ho])eful inspiration. The 
fndian outlook is comprehensive 
and synthetic. It has all alon^ laiil 
much emphasis upon the method of 
viewing' thin^rs in their inte^frily, for 
to view an event in detachment is 
not the correct understanding' of it. 
U has a history and a back^'round its 
coiTcet appraisement is possible when 
that history and the stress under which 
it evolves are, presented. 


RtT^ifson’s liberation of philosophy from 
the thraldom of int(‘llcct has not only 
created a new interest in [ihilosophy ; it 
has reinstated reli^non. He has eman- 
cipated it from tlu* fo;' of ‘relativity of 
knowledge’, and inlrodnced us into the 
continuity of creative life, into the reality 
of history and emer^'cnce. What is life 
but ereativt* ur;;c and faith. ^ This eti r- 
nity of life is what man is always after; 
it has been the promisi* of reli;^ion. It is 
a natural mysticism, not r(serv(‘d alone 
b»r a sj.iritnal aristocr acy, but for a 
spiritual democracy, for I^fe every one 
lives, and to und.Tstand life symj)athe- 
tieallv is to li\e ri'limon. 

'riie apjieal of reli^'ion is really tin* 
appeal of lift*. Suhsfnrir dunitinnls is 
th<‘ source of ii n/w ins])iration. Tin* 
eternal joy of a ereativi* life lakes thu 
place cif joy of sei'in;; thin;,'s in their ^rth 
ehan.i»eabL* lixily. I.ilV remains the 
Ih'r^'soaa the source of c'ternial iiaspira 
for life is wlnal transcends the contin 
formatiam and is the reality. The j|.g 
”ious si‘ns/ would iatliliata' itself to 
religion is espeeiiilly the instinct 
jireeiate and enjoy life apart from 
form, and this ]>romises immortalii^j. 
I.ife\ formation unih r^^oes a'lianiies, 
n;.t thi‘ stress, tlu* impact which lias 
the heart a>f thin;,'s. And this snhsjn rii 
(/unit iff fit's is a rare Nision beeausi- it 
L»ivcs the knowli'alLie :.f iinfi‘ttereii be‘- 
caunin;'. N’ai terminal experii-iiee is pos- 
sible in the process, for life is unceasing 
movement ami any ta'rminal experience 
stops its Jlow anal destraiys it. Reli- 
;,'ious amthusiasm ei‘rtainly lies in enjoy- 
ing the freedami of lifci and essentially 
in anir release from the overpow rinn 
inertia of matter. 

Na> da)ubt, in spirit, lal life tha‘re is an 
incessant ur;,'e for breaking: all inertia, so 
that life can ex])ress its linest and its best. 
But in this aseiait tluTe is an objective, 
and ra'li^'ion eanna)t transeeml this oh- 
ii'i'tivitff. \ ceaseless life with every 
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insistence to transcend the formation 
sounds very poetic, but it cannot convey 
truly the significance of spiritual life. 
The great attraction of spiritual life is its 
freedom from the sense of time;reli- 
gion more than anything else has this 
appeal to tmdessness. An appeal, no 
doubt, is there, for the eternal life, but 
mere eternity of life is not the greatest 
spiritual appeal and attraction. 

In the spiritual ascent, though the 
sense of eternal life is made clear in every 
forward step, still the final realisation 
follows that-xind of unique experience 
where the soul transcends completely 
the formative force of time. Professor 
.Muirhead (Hihbert Journal, October, 
1934) says, “I seem to see also that 
unless we arc further prepared to take 
timelessness with equal seriousness, un- 
les.? we have the faith that in these ex- 
perijences wc arc realising values which 
transcend all time relations, and which 
are, .’in more than a rhetorical sense, 
etennal and uncreated, we arc depriving 
thenn of their fullest, perhaps of all their 
meaning.” In spiritual life there is a 
coyi'stant urge of unfolding and this, no 
d^ubt, is a great attraction and offers 
fifjie felicities, but the finest attraction of 
s^iiritual life comes from the greatest 
promise of release from the time-sense 
and the evolution. Evolution in spiri- 
tual life is not the final promise, though 
life passes through finer stages of growth 
to a stage where the whole existence is 
• experienced instantaneously, without 
any reference to time-sense. The spiri- 
tual intuition as distinguished from the 
mental must reflect the existence in its 
supra-mental, mental, vital and physical 
expression, life in its immanence and 
transcendence siftiultaneously, for the 
spiritual insight is th? insight into the 
whole, and this insight makes us free 
from the restricting sense of time. 

The expansive vision of spirit is really 
the effort to go beyond time, and to en- 


joy life in its timelessness. The vital 
intuitions are in time, the process of the 
emergence and the expression of life is 
in time. Bergson has done his best to 
emphasise the eternal urge of life, still 
he has not been able to transcend the 
continuity of time in the timeless 
eternity revealed in the moment of 
mystical exaltation. 

The emergence of life in its supreme 
beauties and sublime dignities makes, no 
doubt, an appeal to romantic feelings. 
A deeper urge is indicated in the attempt 
to realise the permanent and the eternal 
values, which cannot be influenced by 
time. The spiritual life is more attract- 
ed to the ever-present than to the ever- 
creativc. 

The Divine life may reveal finer move- 
ment, for it means the upward ascent 
from the earthly sense to the heavenly 
wisdom, but in its finest essence it must 
not only be satisfied with the irrepressible 
creative urge, but must find out the 
deep harmony of th: soul where the 
limitations of the creative urge give 
place to the illumined silence. Bergson 
has been so much influenced by the 
formative vital force that he could not 
visualise the finer intuitions which could 
take the synoptic view of reality an<l 
reveal the finer strata of being beyond 
the operations of time and beyond 
time itself. Time is associated with 
spiritual life, so long as spiritual life is 
looked upon as a moulding power 
and spirit force ; but to identify 
spirit completely with Elan Vital or 
Duration is to overlook the nature of 
spirit which is perpetual and beyond the 
influence of time. In its widest com- 
monalty of transparent and luminous 
being, time plays no part; for there is 
no creative urge, though there is inten- 
sive expression. Our mind, as it 
constituted, cannot think without th« 
help of time, and hence it is difficult for 
it to understand the rapge of life not 
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covered by time. Bergson has charac- 
terised inflect as specialised; if intet 
lect is specialised, mind is temporaHsed ; 
the mental movement is in time, and 
mind can hardly conceive transcendence 
of time. 

Memory is the fundamental character- 
istic of mental life, and memory reveals 
the history of mental life in time. 
Memory can understand movement, for 
it is essentially associated with move- 
ment and integrates the past with the 
future. Mental intuitions are in time. 
Mind has different grades of existence. 
There is mind associated with the vital, 
there is mind associated with the super- 
mind ; hence the intuitions of mind have 
various kinds. The vital-mind presents 
intuitions in time essentially and pre- 
sents the functioning of the vital-mental 
forces through time ; but this vital- 
mental mind cannot understand the 
finer impress of the super-mind upon it, 
and cannot truly interpret revelation, 
which presupposes the existence of the 
super-mind. 

life has its fine formations and subtle 
revelations but these revelations are indi- 
cations of the higher and the finer ph^.ses 
of consciousness than of Elan Vital. 
Bergson by ignoring the eternal cons- 
ciousness associated with life has shut 
out the door to revelation. The finer 
premonitions and indications in life’s 
growth may be embraced by our vital 
life, for the vital movements are not en- 
tirely vital and blind. Consciousness is 
immanent in every movement of life, 
though the cleat emergence of it can be 
traced in the supra-vitarexpression, so 
that in the vital stage of expression, re- 
velation can have no meaning; there is 
indeed the dear indication of the future 
development in the vital life — it u a 
feasibility which it enjoys with evolu- 
tion — but this indication of future deve- 
lopment and progress is an indication of 
Jife, but eannok be revcdation. 


Revelation is not necessarily external, 
it may be quite internal. It implies the 
expression and the impress of the supra- 
mental, not necessarily expressed in 
every sphere of life — ^fior the supra-mental 
functioning cannot be touched, unless 
life grows very fine. 

Revelation implies the positive work- 
ing of the higher mind in its fine lumi- 
nosity, for it can take place where life 
becomes free from the depressing influ- 
ence of crude matter. It, therefore, 
comes at a stage late in the evolutionary 
ascent, but it does not ftiean any ex- 
ternal influence, or any outward impress ; 
it certainly implies the impress from the 
subtle upon the less subtle, for it is really 
the occasional visitation from the higher 
and the finer which is deep laid in life. 
When, therefore, life expresses itself in 
its higher phases, light streams forth 
from the higher torches to help on the 
upward ascent. 

Evolution does not mean that life 
moves on without a record behind its 
back — ^the urge and the indication im- 
plies that in life there is an inward neces- 
sity and a law to guide its ascent or des- 
cent, for nothing in life is capricious or 
accidental. Evolution is really a move- 
ment to assimilate or better to express 
the higher and the finer movements of 
life, and this higher is laid in it, and is 
not the one coming into existence by the 
pressure of onward movement. 

Life in its creative evolution is pass- 
ing through a process of concentration, 
but a wide expanse is always behind it, 
and is always immanent in it. Revela- 
tion is the occasional infusion of a broader 
vision and a greater spirit for the better 
moulding of life. • 

Evolution goes with this relaxing of 
life from its restriction and concentra- 
tion ;*they do not allow it to enjoy the 
infinite vistas through which it has glided 
in its infinite past. Revelation is like 
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the stream of light which enlightens the 
otherwise dark canvas of life. 

The synthesis which reason sets up, 
the modes of construction which it builds 
up is, therefore, symbolic and pictorial; 
and the religious instinct cannot be satis- 
fied with it ; hence the aspiration is there 
in us to go beyond this scaffolding of 
reason to the world of faith, for religion, 
far above anything, demands the presen- 
tation of life in its finer formations and 
it cannot be satisfied with an ideology 
behind it. The ideology is a matter of 
reflection, religion is a matter of ex- 
perience. And in this widening and in- 
tensification of experience, revelation 
plays a great part, for revelation allows 
an access into otherwise inaccessible re- 
cesses of life and consciousness. In life’s 
effort to know and understand more, 
revelation plays a great part, for it is in 
itself the expression of a wider and 
deeper life. 


Revelation must not be confounded 
with intuitions proceeding from the 
different layers of our being— there are 
vital intuitions, expressing the truth and 
the law of vital being; there are mental 
intuitions, proceeding from the mental 
being ; there are intuitions of the 
higher mind, revealing to us the ideas 
of reason, the archetypal forms and 
sometimes the archetypal beauties ; 
these intuitions are still within the 
range of our own experience and cannot 
really pass for revelation. Revelation 
pre-supposes a direct touch either of the 
over-mind or the super-mind; it really 
presupposes the expression of spirit 
quite independent of vital or mental 
functioning. These are truths covered 
in the light of spirit, but which cannot 
be felt and realised unless life can forgo 
its natural limitations and formations 
and can invite its radiant and beatific 
nature. 


IMPORTANCE OF INDIA TO THE WESTERN WORLD 


By Prof. Joachin Wach, Ph.D., Theo.D. 

[Prof. Wach, formerly Professor of Philosophy and Theology in the university of 
Leipzig, is now attached to the Brown University, Providence, U.S.A. In this article he 
tells us how religious mysticism helps people to rise above social and national barriers. 
—Ed.] 


The world is moving towards a great 
crisis. It is time that we learn to 
honour the religious spirit of India in 
.general. As Greece is a land of art, 
Germany a land of music, so we regard 
India as the birthplace of religions, at 
least of many of them. We find there 
examples of many different types of 
religion, piety and philosophical atti- 
tudes. More religious leaders have 
* sprung from her soil than from that of 
any other land in the world. Because 
of this very pluiality of faiths, it was 
necessary for them to have an under- 
standing of each other. 


If we were to ask what is the import- 
ance of India and her religion to the 
Western world, we would say that from 
her we of the West have to learn to 
cultivate the deepening of our inner life, 
while, at the same time, India can well 
afford to learn from us something of the 
Western genius for activity and organi- 
zation. Both the Indians and we of 
the West have a great need for those 
religious experiences which are necessary 
to all men, namely, the deepening and 
intensifying of our lives. To complete 
this is a great task of Mysticism. Many 
pe<^le fed uncomfortable when they 
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hour the word ^^Mysticum” because they 
only of certain objectionable 
extremes to which Mysticism can go, 
yet all religions must necessarily contain 
a strong element of Mysticism. So 
Christianity* Hebraism and Hinduism 
have all produced their great mystical 
leaders. Not only among the great 
thinkers was Mysticism to be found but 


also in the rank and file of ordinary 
men* such as in the Monastery Societies 
of old Greece. So we see that Mysticism 
denotes the harmony of men above their 
social and national barriers. Not that 
these barriers should be tom down, but 
that men should rise above them in 
spiritual communication with each 
other. 


GURU ARJUN’S LOVE-SONG 

(Translation of one of the lyrics said to have been recited by Guru Arjun 
at his own marriage). 

The festive heavens are spread above; 

The earth is beautiful below; 

And on all sides 
The lightning rides 
And sets all things aglow. 

All round about I wildly move 
And yearn to see that Face of Love. 

I seek through known and unknown lands: 

0 whither shall I find my Lord? 

And yet* my friend, 

Would sorrows end* 

If God did so record. 

1 live in hope till His command 
Reveals His Presence in this land. 


Khdlsa College, 
Amritsar, 


— Teja Sinah, 



"DUST AT THE DEVOTEES* FEET” 


From time immemorial, the sacred 
Srirangam has been the main 
resting-place of those world-weary souls 
that went in search of Narayana, the 
Lord of their hearts. Here, in the 
great temple, within the holy of holies, 
on the soft silken couch formed by the 
body of Sesho-A^aga, the thousand- 
hooded kin^ of the serpent-world, 
Maha-Vishnu, the protector of all the 
worlds , rleeps his luminous sleep. 
Maha-Lakshmi, his divine consort, sits 
near His blessed feet. The Cauvery 
that flows on both sides of the temple 
is the visible manifestation of the milky 
ocean of Puranic lore. 

Hither came Vipranarayana, better- 
known to the Vaishnava world as 
Thondar-adip-^odt-AzhvArj the saint who 
renamed himself as the ^^Dust at the 
Devotees^ feet.*^ He was born of 
Brahman parents, in Mandankudi, a 
village of South India. In due time 
Vipranarayana received the sacred 
thread and was sent to school. He 
showed proficiency in bis studies 
and . as years rolled by, became 
'a poet and a lover of the beautiful. Of 
the two poems, he has left behind, one, 
the Thiru-MAlaU *^The Sacred Wreath” 
consisting of 180 lines (45 stanzas of 
4 lines each) contains some autobio- 
graphical references, from which it is 
possible for us^to give a brief account 
of his life and career. The last stanza 
of the other poem, the ThirurPallir 
ezhuchchi, Sacred hymn of 

Awakening” provides us with a picture 
of the saint as he appeared daily in the 
streets of Srirangam, in the early hours 
ol the dawn, carrying on his shoulders 
a basket of flowers and Tulri leaves, 
singing the praise of the Lord, while 


tears of divine joy were flowing down 
his cheeks. 

He lived probably in the latter half 
of the eighth century, when the Jains 
and the Buddhists were losmg their 
hold on the religious life of South India, 
consequent upon the revival of Saivaism 
and Vaishnavaism (Vide Thiru-Mdlai 
stanzas 7, 8, and 9). In his young 
days he strictly observed the caste 
rules; later on these became relaxed. 
Says he, ^Bathing and maintaining the 
triple fires are the signs of brahminhood, 
these I have given up. O noble Lord, 
blue-complexioned like the waters of the 
deep-sea, my caste is gone; I am not 
counted among Thy devotees; whence 
shall joy come to me ? I am in distre^'s, 
extend unto me Thy divme grace, 0 
Lord of the great city of Rangam” 
(T. M. 25). Giving up hearth and 
home, he wandered in* search of the 
Lord. Says he, “No country have I, 
no lands, no relations. 0 Supreme 
Lord, I have not grasped Thy divine 
feet; O Krishna, of cloud-like lustrous 
hue. I am in distress, who will relieve 
me? O Lord of the great city ol 
Rangam” (T. M. 29). As all aspirants 
on the path of religion, he felt dis- 
satisfied with the rate at which he was 
progressing. “There is no purity in my 
heart, no sweet words in my tongue, 
impelled by anger, I look upon some 
as my enemies; what is going to happen 
to me? 0 my Sovereign Ruler, Thou, 
that wearest the Tulsi wreath, Lord of 
the sacred Rangam, encircled by the 
Golden River” (Cauvery) (T. H. 80), 
thus the ardent devotee confesses to the 
Lord who resides in his inmost heart. 

Standing in front of the great temple* 
Vipranarayana thinks of bis past 
and his conversion by divine interven* 
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ti<m. He says, ’’Caught in the net of 
women’s wily i^es, I became a 
gambler, a thief and an associate of evil 
i PfTi. He, the handsome One entering 
into my mind, turned towards Himself, 
all my zeal and all my love. He resides 
here in the city of Rangam” (T. M. 16). 
The facts of the case, as tradition hands 
them over, are these : relinquishing 
home and relations, Vipranarayana lived 
at Siirangam, growing flowers and Tulsi 
plants for the service of the Lord. He 
was good'looking and well-favoured. 
'Whereupon, a young woman nursing a 
secret love for him, entered his service 
and slowly seduced him. He became 
her slave, yet continued to serve the 
Lord. When funds were needed for his 
mistress, he drifted into gambling and 
fell into the company of evil men. To 
save His devotee, the Lord Ranganatha 
proposed and carried out a little plan. 
Appearing in the guise of Vipra- 
narayana, the Lord carried a golden 
vessel from His own temple and gave 
it to the young woman, the mistress of 
the misguided devotee. The next day 
the temple authorities made a search for 
the missing vessel and found it in the 
house of Vipranarayana’s mistress, who 
confessed that her lover had given it to 
her; the innocent Vipranarayana, of 
course, denied the charge. Knowing 
his relationship with the young woman, 
the temple authorities placed no credence 
on his words; they kept him in 
custody. The Lord appearing in a 
dream to some of the temple managers, 
cleared up the situation. This divine 
intervention had the desired effect. 
Wpranarayana was so overwhelmed by 
the Lord’s grace that thereafter he lost 
himself whoUy to the ^rd. He realised 
that His devotees were not different 
from Him. The dust touched by their 
*eet was so dear to him; he would 


touch it and then toudi his head as a 
mark of obeisance. He forgot his own 
name, if anybody were to ask him who 
he was, he would forthwith say that he 
was the ’’Dust at the devotees’ feet.” 
He continued to serve the Lord offer- 
ing Him flowers, Tulsi leaves and songs. 
’’The Sacred Hynm of Awakening” 
which the saint addressed to the Divine 
Sleeper has a deep esoteric meaning. 
It is a beautiful lyric of ten stanzas. A 
complete translation is given separately. 
We shall conclude this brief account of a 
great saint and mystia^ gi'ving the 
translation of three more stanzas from 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 

“Once upon a time, the sagC Mutkala 
had a conversation with Tama, the god 
of death. The name of the Lord was 
mentioned in the course of the conver- 
sation; this fell upon the ears of the 
denizens of the nether-worlds. Hell 
straightway became heaven. Such is 
the power of the name of this Great 
One. Knowing not that He resides here 
in Rangam, poor mortals suffer needless 
grief. I am pained at their foUy.” 
(T. M. 12). 

“Here in the midst of the flowing 
waters, on the serpent-couch He, the 
charmer sleeps. His emerald-like com- 
plexion, broad shoulders, auspicious 
chest, clear lotus-like eyes, lips resembl- 
ing the red coral and the lustre of His 
golden crown will ever remain in the 
hearts of His devotees.” (T. 'M. 20). 

“0 my mind, having beheld the, 
lotus-like countenance of the Divine 
Thief who sleeps in the flower-girt 
temple of Rangam, sitq^ted in the midst 
of the spreading waters of the great 
river, can you persist in deceit and 
false-hood ? Do yau possess any 
strength of your own. Know you not 
that He is the One— the Pururiia that 
pervades all life ?” (T. M. 24). 



THE SACRED HYMN OF AWAKENING 

(Translated from the Tamil of Saint Thondar-adip-podi) 

( 1 ) 

The sun’s bright orb is near the eastern peak; 

Dense darkness departs, the beauteous dawn arrives; 

Sweet nectar flows from all the blossoming flowers; 

Crowds of celestials and earthly sovereigns, 

With hosts of elephants large, whose trumpetings 
And the«sounds of drums resemble the roaring seas 
Have arrived and await Thy pleasure, 

O beloved Lord of Rangam, graciously from Thy couch arise. 


( 2 ) 

The soft Zephyr, caressing the full-blown blossoms of jasmine creepers. 
Enhanced in sweetness, gently blows from the east. 

The swans, shaking off the cool dewdrops from their broad wings. 

Are rising aloft, forsaking their flowery couches; 

O Saviour ! when the king of elephants with feet, caught betwixt the abysmal • 

gaping jaws of the huge crocodile, 
Appealed to Thee, the protector of all, for aid. 

Didst Thou not hasten and dispel his dire distress? 

O beloved Lord of Rangam, graciously from Thy couch arise. 

(») 

Bright beams of light spread all around; 

High in the heavens, the stars fade away; 

Ah ! the pale moon is cold and lustreless; 

• In yonder grove, the green areca-palm. 

Opening its spathes displays its delightful flower. 

To- the gentle caress of the mild breeze of the morn. 

Do not Thy powerful hands hold aloft the shining discus that guards the world ? 
O beloved Lord of Rangam, graciously from Thy couch arise. 

( 4 ) 

The chime of the bells that adorn the neck of the untethered kine, 

Mingling with the music of the cowherd’s flute, 

Spread in all diiSctions scaring the bees away from the grazing Adds. 

Did not the king of Lanka with his kith and kin, 

Fall before Thy mighty bow that guarded the celestials 
And helped tiie great sage to perform his holy rites? 

O my sovereign, valiant ruler of the country of Ayodhya, 

Beloved Lord of R an g am, gradoudy from Thy couch arise. • 
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( 8 ) 

In flowery parks, the songs of bir^ are heard; 

Night is gone; Homing enters the scene 
Amidst die roaring joy of the eastern sea. 

The gods have come to worship Thy sacred feet 
Bearing in their hands many-coloured garlands. 

Fresh with the morning dew and the murmurings of honey bees. 

Thou, that residest in the great temple worshipped by Vibhishana of Lanka, 
O my liege, graciously from Thy couch arise. 

( 6 ) 

Are these the twelve Adityas arriving in glittering chariots adorned with gems ? 

Are these the eleven lordly Rudras mounted on majestic bulls? 

Is this Kumara, the six-faced hero alighting from the peacock’s back? 

Here the Maruts enter and there the Vasus alight. 

With song and dance and prancing steeds 
On high chariots, hosts of celestials arrive; 

In Thy temple, that like a mountain peak soars aloft to the skies, they 

await Thee, 

O beloved Lord of Rangam, graciously from Thy couch arise. 

(7) 

Are these the hosts of celestials, 

These the austere sages and physicians divine? 

Is this Indra riding upon his elephant? 

O my Lord I here at Thy temple gates. 

Desirous of paying homage to Thy divine feet, 

Diverse celestials have come, jostling one another; 

No space is left either in heave*: or on earth, 

O beloved Lord of Rangam, graciously from Thy couch arise. 

( 8 ) 

Wearing fresh-culled flowery wreaths, heavens’ denizens sign Thy holy praise;* 
Leading the sacred cow and bearing aloft the silvery mirror and 

treasures celestial, 

To greet Thee with offerings auspicious, befitting Thy regal state, 

There come forth the benevolent sages. 

Headed by Narada of the heavenly choir; 

The Sun has appeared above the horizon, spreading its lusjxous rays. 
Darkness has fully disappeared from the skies ; 

O beloved Lord of Rangam, graciously from Thy couch arise. 

• 

(») 

Faultless drum,, trumpets, tambourines. 

Harps, flutes and osrmbals spread music all around. 

The heavenly ehdr, Gandharvas, Kinnar'as and Garuds, 

In m|^t.loiig vigfl sing pseans in praise of Thee, 
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Hie Sidd&asi Yakshasi Saranars, sages and celestials 
Have assembled to adore Thy hallowed feet; 

Wilt Thou not grant them audience with the morning’s greetings? 

O beloved Lord of Rangamj graciously from Thy coudi arise. 

( 10 ) 

Hither have blossomed fragrant lotus lilies; 

Over the roaring seas the Sun has risen; 

Maidens with slender waists have bathed and dried their tressesi 
Wearing fresh apparel, forth from the river they go; 

Carrying aloft on his shoulders a basket of flowers and holy Tulsi leaves. 
Here appears the servant of all Thy servants, 

The Dust at Thy devotee’s feet, held in thrall by Thee; 

O beloved Lord of Rangam, graciously from Thy couch arise. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
SOCIAL SERVICE 

The past finds its fulfilment in the 
present, the India of our cherished 
dreams is steadily taking shape before 
our very eyes. Foreigners who visit 
our shores testify to the rapid progress 
the country is making in all directions. 
Politics is only one phase of our 
national life. There are other phases 
equally important. India has made 
solme progress in education, sanitation 
and other nation-building services. We 
may feel dissatisfied with the rate at 
which we are progressing. But, we 
have to bear in mind that the condi- 
tions brought about by long and 
continued neglect cannot be set right 
•in a day. Then there is the question 
of funds. Although we may be lacking 
in material resources, we are getting 
steadily richer im self-confidence, energy, 
initiative and such other spiritual 
resources. For, the one thing noticeable 
in all our social &nd civic activities is 
the steadiness and patience with which 
workers are tackling the jobs entrusted 
to them in the midst of several diffi- 
culties. Work .has verily become a 
inode of worship. The new i^ttitude is 


not confined to any one community. 
Men, women and children of all com- 
munities and of all religions, rich and 
poor alike, the educated and the 
illiterate alike, seem to be determined 
to build the new India. 

There are individuals as well as organi- 
vzations, large and small, giving their full 
time to one or more of the nation-build- 
ing services. The Ramakrishna Mission 
has, in a way, specialised in this line by 
steadily applying itself to the work of 
rendering relief to distressed humanity 
for the past thirty years or more. The 
schools and hospitals run by the Mission 
in India, Burma and Ceylon have earned 
a reputation for efficiency. A grateful 
public has amply recorded its apprecia- 
tion of the great part which the Mission 
is playing in the service of the mother- 
land. We do not propose to go into 
the extent of the work done; at present 
we are concerned with the quidity of 
the work, with the ideals that inspire 
the workers in their daily routine and 
create in them that new attitude which 
attracts the attention of our countrymen 
and others. The light that we may be 
able to throw upon this new attitude 
may be helpful to other torganizations 
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and individuals treading the same path. 

As we are writing this note, we have 
in our hand the Report for the year 
1988 of the Ramakrislma Mission Shishu- 
mangal Pratishthan, Calcutta, a Mater- 
nity hospital and Child Welfare centre 
started by the Mission in a rented house 
in July 1982. Within six years the Insti- 
tution has grown and expanded and is 
now housed in its own beautiful building 
worth over one lakh and fifty thousand 
rupees. We shall resist the temptation 
to go into further figures. But 
may we add that the noble ideals 
expounded by a great Hindu monk, 
whose love for the motherland trans- 
cended communal distinctions and con- 
flicting political ideologies, gave the 
light and the strength to the men and 
women who are carrying out this and 
other selfless tasks steadily and patiently 
for the renaissance of India, our com- 
mon motherland. Further information 
regarding this centre may be seen under 
“News and Reports.” 

THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 

“And Jesus called a little child unto 
him, and set him in the midst o! them, 
And said, Verily 1 say unto you, except 
ye be converted, and become as tittle 
children, 

Ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Whosoever therefore shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
And whoso shall receive one such little 
child in my name receiveth me.” 
With great pleasure we read the inter- 
view to the Press given by Dr. Maria 
Montessori, the founder of the system 
of child education that bears her name. 
She says, 

“ horn has in itself 
we divine powers given by God. These 
™ Poww may be developed under 
•ertain eondifions. These divine powers 


are mysterious and difficult to under- 
stand. One must understand them and we 
can only come to a clearer understanding 
of them by our own further and further 
developments. This understanding is very 
limited at the present moment and very 
often these divine powers are destroyed 
under the conditions in which the child finds 
itself in the world. In this incomprehen- 
sion, I see the crucifixion of the Messiah 
taking place in the life of every child in 
the home and in the school as its divine 
qualities are destroyed systematic^y by the 
ignorance or the unawareness of the adult 
in his treatment of the child.” 

Who can truly understj^nd the child ? 
Another child can, a poet who carries 
something of the freshness of childhood 
can, and a saint who has retdised God 
can. The fondest mother, chiefly be- 
cause of her fondness and sense of 
possession fails to understand the child. 
There are of course saintly mothers who 
respect the personality of the child and 
often wonder from what heavenly region 
the blessed little stranger came bring- 
ing joy and beatitude unto their house- 
hold. The lullabies which our mothers 
sing contain facts which the philoso- 
pher would do well to listen and reflect 
upon. Tamil lullabies usually begin, 
“Who, O ! who could this be ? Who 
could this (stranger) be?” The song 
continues, “Is this Indra who rules over 
the Golden City? Is this stranger a 
denizen of the realms of Siva?” And 
so forth. 

The schoolmaster, particularly the 
trained teacher whose philosophy of 
education is based upon some of the* 
psychological doctrines imported from 
the West, does not look upon the child 
as a celestial who haS come down to 
the earth, but as a primitive man who 
has to be instructed, disciplined and 
moulded to be made a fit member of 
civilized society. The biological con- 
ception of seeing in the child the history 
of the human race may not lead to 
tragic errors, if the schoolmaster is wise 
enough to know that the primitive man, 
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the Australian black and South Sea 
Islander, can and does possess a sense 
of justice, fairness, honour in keeping 
the plighted word and such other 
heavenly virtues in a degree much higher 
than that of many a Chancellor of the 
civilized nations of the West. Unfortu- 
nately the average schoolmaster is con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced by 
another bit of imperialistic philosophy 
which tells him that he, the civilized 
man, is the natural guardian, protector, 
lord and master of primitive humanity 
and forthwith he begins his sway with 
a rod in hand. The old Hebrew king 
who laid down the rule of the rod is 
also, to u great extent, responsible for 
this aspect of adult cruelty. 

In dealing with children, primitive 
men and other oppressed sections of 
humanity^ such as the so-called de- 
pressed classes, it is proper to shed off 
all sense of superiority and make the 
approach on terms of equality. It 
would, of course, be heavenly and truly 
elevating if the schoolmaster could see 
the divine in the child and approach it 
with a sense of veneration and true 
humility. Such an approach is of 
infinite value to the child as well as 
to the schoolmaster. This is not mere 
theorising — the writer had the blessed 
privilege of training children for a 
number of years. The divine in the 
child should be seen and called forth. 
Bowing down before the divine majesty 
*of the child, in the words of the poet, 
we shall thus address him: 

^^Thou whose eicterior semblance doth 

belie 

Thy soul’s immensity; 

Thou best Philoi^pher, who yet dost 

keep 

Thy heritage, Thou Eye among the 

blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal 

* deep. 


Haunted for ever by the eternal mind,— 
Mighty Prophet ! Seer blest I 
On whom those truths do rest. 
Which we are toiling all our lives to 

find.” 

We shall conclude this note on ”The 
Rights of the Child” by quoting from 
the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Child of the Divine Mother: 

”He is truly wise who has seen the 
Lord. Such a man becomes like a 
little child. His individuality is merely 
in appearance, not in reality. The self 
of the child is nothing like the self of 
the grown-up man.” 

‘‘When a leaf of the cocoanut tree 
drops off, it leaves a mark on the trunk, 
by which we can see that there was 
once a leaf there. So, he who has 
attained God, keeps only the marks, the 
withered scars, of anger and passion. 
His nature is just like that of a child. 
Having none of the consistency of 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, it is as quick 
to attach itself to a thing as to leave 
it. You can persuade a little boy to 
hand over to you clothing worth several 
shillings in exchange for a toy worth a 
single farthing though at first he will 
tell you, “No, I will not give it to you, 
my father bought it for me”. To the 
child everyone is equal, he has no 
discrimination of high and low, and 
consequently no distinction of caste. 
If his mother says, “So and so is your 
brother,” he will take rice out of the 
same plate with him, even if the other 
is a carpenter’s son. Nor has he any 
hatred, or any idea of cleanlmess and 
pollution (suchi and asuchi)”. 

THREE GREAT MESSAGES 

The message of the Master is a mes- 
sage of deliverance, a message that will 
bring to a weary world the living waters 
of the Spirit. It is with great pleasure, 
we quote from the Kdyana Kdlpatafu 
the tollowiiig extract frWen article oa 
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«Sri Bamakrishna** ccmteibuted by 
Dr. Raj Bali Pandey. 

<*The life of Sri Ramakriahna Parama- 
hamsa has three great messages to the 
world. The first message is that the most 
real and important thing in life is spirit 
and other things have only a relative exist- 
ence of importance. So in comparison with 
other things of the world, the highest value 
should be attached to it. It is in the light 
of the spirit that various values of life can 
be smoothly adjusted. It is on the spiritual 
plane alone that the universe can be united 
and not on the physical plane, the very 
nature of which is differentiation and differ- 
ence. The second message is for the warring 
creeds and religious sects of the world. 
Religious misunderstanding and strife are 
due to the non-realization of the great fact 
that the fundamentals of all religions are 
the same and even the doctrinal differences 
are capable of being reconciled. It was not 
merely an intellectual conviction of Sri 
Kamakrishna. But he actually lived this 
fact in life. The third message is that 
spirituality does not involve an indifference 
to the world where the aspirant is born. 
Rather it makes the world a spiritual 
entity, and therefore an object of worship 
and devotion. These messages are eternal 
in their value, but the present-day-world 
needs them sorely. Let these be realised.” 

SPIRITUAL FREEDOM 
In our leading article we quoted the 
words of Swami Vivekanandai the pro- 


89 

phet of modem India, wherein the 
Swami speaks of the Upanishads, as the 
great mine of strength, the perennial 
source of all forms of freedom. An 
exposition of the same truth is found 
in the following extract taken from a 
lecture delivered by Sir S. Radha* 
krishnan at the Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 

”We in India have always asked the 
question, l^hat is the nature of man ? What 
is his ultimate destiny? What is true 
freedom? Well, you have a statement from 
Manu which says— ‘S war a jy a' real freedom 
is possessed only by that man who is free 
from ail prejudices and passions, who looks 
upon all human beings in a* •sense of 
equality.’ It is that that must be regarded 
as true freedom. Political freedom under a 
constitution devoid of any kind of tyranny 
or dictatorship, economic freedom wherein 
everyone has the wherewithal by whieh he 
can live an independent life, legal freedom 
and social freedom are all means to this 
highest kind of spiritual freedom. Political 
freedom may be surrendered in the interest 
of international order, constitutional free- 
dom may be suspended during a great crisis 
like the present, economic freedom may be 
abandoned for the sake of war, and legal, 
social and civic freedom may all be surren- 
dered. But for the sake of the spirit, even 
the world may be surrendered. That is 
the idea for which this country has always 
stood. It has put the first things first.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


the NYAYA theory of ICNOW- 
LEDGE, A CRITICAL STUDY OP SOME 
PROBLEMS OF LOGIC AND META- 
PHYSICS. By Dr. S. C. Cbatterjee, M.A., 
Ph.D., Premchand Roychand S^olar, 
Lecturer in Phiu) 80 phy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Puhliahed hy the University of 
talcutta. Pp, 

From the hoary past of the Vedic Ages 
up to the present day, Indian philosophy 
ex ibits a remarkable unity of aim and con- 
tinuity of development. We axe told that 
ere la ample evidence to show that Nyaya 

A* nX » pitch ddBT thtt 

^yaya AtAa q| Geufeania end that 


reierences to such an art under the names 
of Nyaya and VdhovH'ija are to be found 
in some of the early Upanishads like the 
Chhdndogya and the SuhiVa, The other 
systems of philosophy also trace their 
beginnings to a remote past leading us to 
the conclusion that they are not isolated 
and fragmentary, but Rre parts of one 
whole, limbs of a living organism. The 
investigations of early thinkers centred 
round the search for the ultimate reality, 
their methods of approach were not limited 
to intuitive insight, but also extended to 
the study of internal and external nature 
by experiment and observation ; their com- 
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mon aim was the pointing out of a path 
whereby mankind can march onwards to the 
goal of liberation. The end of philosophy 
being thus defined, the various schools 
naturally influenced one another. The 
extent of the influence was such that the 
study of one system demanded a study of 
all the others. Owing to the advent of a 
great thinker or for any other reason, 
whenever any one system of thought secured 
widespread recognition, the other systems 
also became enriched by amplification, 
re-evaluation and re-interpretation. 

We are now entering into a new era in 
the develoj'^ient of Indian philosophy. The 
impact of Western Culture opened up whole 
vistas of thought and the universities, the 
centres of the new learning fostered the 
study of, the various systems of philosophy 
evolved in the West. Side by side with 
this, the incursion of Sanskrit into the 
centres of learning in the West, awakened 
the scholars of Europe from the slumber 
of self-complacency and made them realise 
that the culture of the old world presented 
them with a whole new world for explora- 
tion. The Vedanta became a living force 
in the thought-currents of the West, poets 
as well as philosophers were influenced by 
it and consequently a demand was created 
for further treasures from the store-house 
of Indian thought. The pandits, **who 
despite the neglect and contumely that have 
fallen to their lot, have kept alight the 
{^mp of learning” in this motherland of 
ours, are the custodians of these treasures. 
But it was not possible for them to meet 
the present demand. A class of scholars 
well-versed in Sanskrit and English and in 
*the various systems of philosophy both of 
the East and of the West was the need 
of the hour. In response to this need, some 
of the brilliant products of our universities 
have come forward to interpret Eastern 
f thought to Western students. Dr. S. C. 

- Chatterjee, the author of ”Thc Nyaya 
. Theory of Knowledge” and the joint author 
\ of ”An Introduction to Indian Philosophy” 
lis one of these liaison officers. 

The exposition offered by well-written 
books such as the one under consideration 
does greatly enrich the classical system by 
re-evaluating it and re-interpreting it in a 
new light. Supplsring the needs of students 
wnaopuainted with the Sanskrit language, 
ttese new expositions perform the additional 
Jhnetion of providing students who are 
well-aoquaiDted with Sanskrit with a 


synthesis, whidi the edd commentaries, for 
obvious reasons, are unable to provide. 
Will a time come for new commentaries to 
rise in Sanskrit embodying references to 
Western thought, or will it be left to the 
provincial languages of India to perform 
this function? Whatever the future may 
hold in store, we cannot deny the fact that 
the contributions made by - modem Indian 
scholars in the field of religion and philo- 
sophy enhance the value of English for 
Indian students. 

Coming closer to the book in hand, the 
present writer feels that he owes a personal 
debt of gratitude to the author for opening 
up a new realm of thought which up to 
this time was inaccessible to the student 
who is eager to know more of Indian 
thought, but who has neither the capacity 
nor the time to consult original sources. 
Reading through the book one feels happy 
to note that Indian philosophy is as rich 
and varied as Western philosophy. The 
tests of Truth and Error given as the con- 
cluding chapter of Book I dealing with the 
method of valid knowledge make the study 
of Nyaya an indispensable aid to the study 
of all other systems of thought. The rigor- 
ous mental training afforded by the study 
of Nyaya is valuable to all seekers after 
truth and the contents of the system have 
a profound interest not only to students of 
logic, epistemology and metaphysics but 
also to students of law and ethics and of 
language and rhetoric. The book under 
review is also of interest to general students 
of Eastern Culture. Those who received 
their mental training through the positive 
sciences or the humanities may boldly 
approach the portals of philosophy with the 
guidance afforded by books such as **Tbe 
Nyaya Theory of Kiiowledge.” 

THE MEMOIRS OF RAMAKRISHNA 
Published by Ramakriahna Vedanta Math, 
19~B, Raja Rajkriskna Street, Calcutta, 
pp. i97» Price Rs, 5-8. 

Professor Mahendranath Gupta, pupularly 
known as M., has immortalised himself by 
recording the words of Sri Romakrishna in 
his Bengali book Kathamrita, which has 
become a classic in religious literature. The 
book has been the source of inspiration to 
thousands of religious-minded persons irres* 
pective of caste and creed, and has awakened 
in innumerable souls aspirations fbr a higher 
life. The original book is complete in fi^ 
puts. Hie RemelTTidme 'ifetli, 
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has brought out an English translation of a 
large portion in two volumeSi entitled “The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna“. An English 
translation of the fourteen chapters of the 
original Bengali book came out from the 
Vedanta Society, New York, in 1907. The 
book became at once popular and was tran- 
slated into several European languages. 
The present book is a reprint of the American 
edition. The book has been nicely edited, 
and contains valuable introduction from the 
pen of the late Swami Abhedananda, a dis- 
ciple of the Master. We have no doubt it 
will do much good to many English-knowing 
readers who cannot get direct access to the 
inspiring Bengali book. 

Y06IC ASANAS. By V. G. Relc, L.M.S., 
F.C.P.S. Published by D. B. Taraporewala 
Sons 4* Co; Homby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
Pp. 113. Price Rs. 3-13 As. 

The primary object of the book is to 
impress on the reader the unfavourable 
effects of the vicissitudes of middle life and 
the bracing influence of Yogic Asanas on 
body and mind when practised as a means 
of physical culture. It is both a very 
rational and physiological exposition of the 
ancient system of Indian yogic physical 
culture. The first two sections of the book 
give the reader an intelligent account of 
the essential features and practical appli- 
cability of the various Asanas and of the 
sequence of causes that deteriorate health 
in middle life. Sixteen Asanas in all, have 
been included in the next section. The 
physiological interpretation of each A^-ana 
is given first, and then, the technique of 
performing the Asana is clearly explained. 
There are as many as 44 illustrative poses 
given by the author himself, and these go 
to enhance the value of the book. 
Dr. Rele has very rightly tried to remove 
any apprehension of psychic or other 
mysterious powers that are popularly asso- 
ciated with these Yogic Asanas. The book 
will prove a useful guide to all those who 
desire to learn and practise these Asanas 
with a view to improve their body and 
better their health. 

THE GOSPEL OP ZOROASTER. By 
^ Munitt C. Paudch. PiMUhed hy 
w Bhagwat-Dhama (Harmony 

Home). Bajkot. Pp. $$». Price Superior 

PopaarH$.sl^ 

Tte author calls himadt a rdigioui 
and author, and has a number of 
’ **®*h in Bnglidi and Gujerati, to his 


credit. He says that he was acquainted 
with the Gathas only three or four years 
before he wrote this huge volume. And 
coming to know of the almost “universal 
ignorance*’ about Zoroastrianism among 
his own sect of people, he has tried to 
collect in this book, the “memorable things 
and sayings*’ concerning Zoroaster and his 
Gospel. As his acquaintance with the 
doctrines and practices of Zoroastrianism is 
limited, the author has mostly confined his 
subject matter to the contents of the 
Gathas. The treatment is not scholarly, but 
it gives a general idea about the teachings of 
the Prophet of Iran. 

SRI MAHARSHI. A short ufb-skeich. 
Published by Niranjanananda Swamy, 
Sarvadhikari, Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvan- 
namalai, South India. Pp. 58. Pi^ce As. 10. 

This is a lucid and brief bidgraphical 
account of Sri Ramana Maharshi, the well- 
known saint of Arunacbala. The life of the 
saint is full of graphic accounts of the early 
struggles he had to meet with and the stern 
austerities he had to practise. The book is 
profusely illustrated containing about 120 
pictures associated with the remarkable life 
of the Maharshi. Written in simple English 
by a devotee who had intimate contact with 
the saint, this short life-sketch is ^f absorb- 
ing interest. 

INDIA SPEAKS. Edited by H; Koyal, 
M.A. Published by S. K. Lahiri 4* Co„ 
Ltd., College Street, Calcutta, tp. 105. 
Price Re. 1. 

Generally, good oratory and political 
leadership go together. The book under 
review is an anthology of specimens ..of 
oratory, being selections of speeches lay 
various Indian political leaders man^ of 
whom are still with us to-day. The fbiect 
of the Editor of this series is to a|n>use 
interest in the methods of ParliameiSi^ary 
debate especially among school stude^!!^. 
Educationists are still divided in their 
opinion as to whether students should take 
part in day to day politics of their country. 
A limited acquaintance ^with state and 
political matters is no doubt essential to 
the growth of true citizenship. 

In his introduction the Editor gives very 
practical hints on the principles of public 
speaking such as fluency, diction, grammar, 
preparation and gesture. Altogether 89 
selections have been included and the pieces 
have been so arranged as to give the reader 
an idea of the gradual development of poli- 
tical ideas in our country. The well-known 
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speeches of Brutus and Antony from 
Shakespeare’s Jtilhts Cwnar have been quoted 
as models of mob or platform oratory. The 
book will prove helpful to students inter- 
ested in literary and debating activities. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE SELF (OR A 
SYSTEM OF IDEALISM BASED UPON 
ADVAITA VEDANTA). By fi. R. M:\lkani, 
DiiiECTfJK, Indian Inhtitutk of Philosophy, 
Amalnf.k. Pp. T iv. 

This book is the fruit of Prof. Malkani s 
twelve lectures delivered at llie Indian 
Institute of Pl'.ilosophy in Ifl38-’I30. As its 
sub-title indicates, it expounds the system 
of Advaita, not in the classical Indian 
style, but “in*, an independent way.*’ The 
methodology is IVeslern, and is patterned 
after the Idealistic tradition, 1 hough the 
author differs from Idealism in many res- 
pects. lie gives reasons, no doubt, for his 
conclusioris. But he lakes care to point out 
in his Preface that mere rationalism is 
barren, that reasoning is not the whole 
thing in philosophy, and that ‘perception 
of the truth is more important than rational 
explanation.’ 

Chajilec VIT entitled ‘Reality as Subject’ 
may be regarded as the central part of the 
whole boo?!?. Reality is the Self or Subjeet. 
It is not known, nor is it unknowm. It 
transcends thought, but is immediate to 
intuition.. It is the ichole reality ; for it 
includes; and transcends all. ‘’Ultiinale 
reality ’ican only be conceived under the 
category of the i)iirc subjec t” (p. 91). The 
self is the true infinite. It is solf-revealcd. 
It IB knowledge. There are grades of siili- 
jccitivily ; but the highest is lliat where 
thersg is no distinction lietwccn being and 
knovvAcdge. The last chapter of the book 
discusses the important problem of tlie rela- 
tion peiween the Individual and Mk; Abso- 
lute. The Advaila theory is maintained 
through a criticism of the variems views 
offered in the West. While alt the schools 
of Western thought, whatever be their 
differences, hold that the indiviilual is not 
the Absolute, A4vaila is unique in saying 
that the so-called individual is no other 
than the Ahsolule — “That thou art”. 

It is beyond tlje scope of the present 
review to go into the details of the Advaita 
doctrine. Prof. Malkani h.as developed his 
theme in a way w^hieh will readily appeal 
to all lho.se who arc acquainted with 
Western modes cf ilunigni. though wo feel 
he might have made a more direct use of 
Eastern sol.^as. Bui one advantage this 


method undoubtedly has, i.e., non-knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit will be found to be no 
bar to understand the Advaila position. 
The learned writer has developed his argu- 
ments with clarity and penetration. We 
rec'ommcnd this w'ork to all students of 
philosophy. 

Prop. T. M. P. Mahaoevan, 

M.A., Pn.D. 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF RACES, CUL- 
TURES, AND HUMAN PROGRESS. By 
Dr. Brnoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A. (Cal.), 
ViDYA-VAiuiiAVA (Bcnarps). Published by 
Chuckervertty, Chatterjee Sf Co., Ltd,, 
15, College Square, Calcutta, Pp, J^IO, 
Price Rs, 7. 

Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar is a WTll-know'ii 
w’ritcr on Sociology, Ethnology, History, 
and Political Economy. He is one of thosi^ 
rare scholars whose researches are based on 
a thorough acquainlancc with world-liter;i 
tiire and who.se untiring efforts in the cans,' 
of the country’s cultural regenera lion have 
eontrihuled not a little towards a rupprocJic- 
vxcnl ))elween Eastern and Western races 
in various spheres of life. TIu* present 
volume is a collection of interosling ami 
in.spiring essays and leetures delivered hy 
the author from various platforms in 
Europe and America during several years 
of travel and study. Though th.e e.ssav'- 
liavc been gleaned from several m.aga/.in« , 
and periodicals there is an underlying unit;,- 
throughout the work. 

The book is divided into five broad .s(': 
tions. The Leitmotif of the volume, accord 
ing to the author, is to be found in 111 *' 
first section entitled “The Futurism of youi?,! 
Asia” — viz., “war against colonialism i’. 
polities and against oricntalismc in .science. " 
The next section is a detailed eomparali'. 
study of the national ideals and socio-po*' 
tical though t-eurrents of the East and f. • 
We.st. The third section is devoted to tin’ 
treatment of the evolution of the eiillur.Tl 
awakening in China. The last two seelioi.s 
are of particular significance to Indiaii.s a’' 
they deal with the political renaissance la 
young India from the memorable year lOO.'* 
as also with the glories of Hindu cullur*' 
in contrast with what many Western wTitcjs 
have unjustly and fallaciously misrepp’ 
sented as facts of Indian social life and 
history. The book is replete with stimulai- 
ing essays, and many new historical a:**! 
other facts have been presented in a lucid 
and intelligent form. Its get* up is cxcrllerd- * 
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and contains an exhaustive index. It is 
bound to interest every student of political 
and cultural history. 

WHAT IS HINDUISM? By D. S. Sarma, 
M.A., PBiNaPAL, Pachaiyappa's College, 
Madras. Available at all Booksellers in 
Madras. Pp. 136. Price Ke, 1-8 As. 

This charming book is a companion 
volume to The Primer of Hinduism by the 
same author and gives a lucid exposition 
of Hindu religion and philosophy within a 
short compass. The book has been written 
with the idea that it may be useful as a 
text book for college classes. Therefore the 
author has been careful to see that no 
sectarian or polemical views arc included 
in the book. The author's attempt to 
present a bare outline of all the relevant 
portions of Hinduism in all its phases has 
proved very successful. The topics dealt 
with are : Hindu Scripturc?s, Hindu Rituals, 
Hindu Ethics, Hindu Sadhanas and Hindu 
Philosophy. Though the aiitlior has tried 
to follow' the most orthodox method of 
presentation, every one will appreciate his 
broad liberal views and tolerance of spirit. 
We recommend this useful bonk to every 
one who wishes to undcr.sland the essen- 
tials of Hinduism without going into techni- 
cal details. 

THE CITA: A Cumon:. Hy Piku'. P. 
Narasimham, M.A., L.T. Published by the 
Huxley Press, Madras. Price Ks. 2-8 or 5s. 
Pp. ;»?0 t-P. 

The book nniler review' is a critieal 
study of the Ciilu in the light of modern 
thought. It is not a commentary but a 
critique as the author himself calls it. 
The author who is 4 retired professor of 
philosophy has tried his level best to make 
a buoyant and balanced criticism from the 
st.'indi)oint of modern outlook. Sanskrit 
Text is omitted and only English rendering 
of almost all Shlok.-is is given except the 
lirst chapter, of w'hich a short summary is 
■idded in place of translation. There are 
explanatory notes in the form of discussions 
and remarks on difficult textual portions, 
‘Uul a note on Karma w'ith errata is append- 
ed. “The abiding worth of the Gita,** 
remarks Prof. Narasimham, “is in the 
exposition of the highly developed views of 


the Hindu Mind on the great problems of 
human life which have determined the cul- 
tural tone of our civilisation for thousands 
of years. To consider these views as varie- 
ties of philosophic opinion and examine them 
from a eommonsense point of view is the 
only object of this study.” It may be said 
to the credit of the author that his avowed 
object has been considerably successful. 

Here and there the author has made some 
stray observations about tlic Gita whieh are 
uncharitable and unwarrantable. In the fore- 
ward he remarks that the value of the Gita 
lies entirely in the Upanishadie quotations 
it contains. How far this observation is true 
and tenable is open to doubL In the colo- 
phon at the close of every chapter the Gita 
is called an IJpanishad and in the Dhyana 
it is said to contain the cssciy'c of the 
Upanishads, meaning thereby that' the Gita 
and the Upanishads agree in the Advaitic 
conclusion that Jiva and Rrahman are essen- 
tially one and flic same, which tlie author 
also admits. But there are many more things 
in the Gila such as AvatAiavada, syulhesis of 
four Yogas and Nishkarna Knrina, etc., which 
arc not boldly oiiilined in the Upanishads. 

It appears to the author that to one, un- 
biassed by tradition, the whole Gita episode 
would appear to be quite artificial, lie also 
does not care to believe ‘’that Sri Krishna 
could have set about expounding an elaborate 
philosophy at the very nick of time when 
the lirst shot was about to be fired.” We 
do not find any absurdity in the Gila episode, 
for at the sight of deaLli great problems 6 f 
life rise in the mind for solution. It is said of 
Marcus Aurelius, the Uoinan Emperor, that 
before going to an internecine war in w’hicli 
unfortunately he lost his blc, he invitej 
to his palaee all the plii!oso]>l'.ers uf his metro- 
polis and held with them serious discussions 
on philosopliy for three thiys i on.^eeiilively. 
The author’s remarks about tlie date and 
inlerpolalion in the Gila me naive slaleincnls 
for which no arguments have been advanced 
by him. 

The Gita alone of all sdiptiires can boldly 
stand the challenge of higlier and historical 
criticism as it is I'oinuled on the tirin basis 
absolute and universal , Truth of .\dvaita 
Philosophy. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 

SWAMI VIVEKANAmA’S BIRTHDAY 


The birthday of Swami Vivekananda falls this year on the 81st of January. 

SWAMI VlRAJANA^DAJrS TOUR IN NORTH AND WEST INDIA 


Srimat Swami Virajannndaji, President of 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, recently 
returned from a short tour in some of the 
eenlres of the Order in northern and western 
India. • 

Leaving Shyamalalal on October iiS, the 
Swami came to Kankhal via Almora. From 
Kankhal .he went to Delhi and Brindaban. 
He reached Bombay on November 18, and 
was received by several distinguished citizens 
and devotees. On November *2*2, the Swami 
gave a talk in the Ramakrishna Mission 
Library Hall. The Hall was full, and the 
Swami’s reminiscences of the great Swami 
Vivekananda were highly entertaining. lie 
also met several other distinguished (dtizens 
ill a private party. 

On November 28, the Swami was given a 
public reception at the Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
Hall, where the Mayor of Bombay presided. 
Among those present were Mr. B. G. Kher, 


Sir S. S. Patkar, llon’blc Mr. Justice K. C. 
Sen, Mr. S. A. Brelvi, Mrs. Sophia Wadia, 
Mr. F. J. Ginwala, Prof. V. G. Rao, as well 
as several other leaders of different societies 
and institutions. The Swami gave a very 
suitable reply to the address of welcome 
presented to him. His presence in the 
Ashrama created great enthusiasm among the 
devotees. Every day a crowd would gather 
round him in the mornings and evenings to 
hear him talk on religious subjects. 

The Swami left Bombay after a stay of 
nearly two weeks. He finally reached Belur 
Math on December 16, visiting Poona and 
Nagpur on the way. 

Everywhere the Swami left a deep impres 
sion and helped a number of people spiritual- 
ly, initiating some and instructing others. 
The tour has also interested a large number 
of persons in the ideas and ideals of lh(.' 
Mission. 


BVRMA 


His Excellency the Hon’ble Sir Archibald 
Douglas Cochrane, G.(^M.G., K.C.S.I., 

D.S.O., Governor of Burma, performed the 
opening ceremony of the Nanigram .lagannath 
and Nanigram Jamnadas Maternity Ward 
attached to the Ramakrishna Mission 
Hospital,* Rangoon. The Mission Seva- 


shrama Hospital is the second largest 
hospital in the whole of Burma. The new 
Maternity Ward while adding to the bene- 
ficent activities of the Sevashrama will 
prove a boon to the poor mothers of 
Rangoon. 


SWEDEN, FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


Extracts from a letter received from 
Swami Yatiswafanaiida, one of the 
missionaries sent by the Ramakrishna 
Mission to preach the Vedanta in Europe. 

Stockholm, Sweden, 20-10-89 

In summer I had been on a trip to the 
land of the midnight sun in Norway, and 
then came to Stockholm. I gave a series of 
lectures on Vedanta at the invitation of the 
local Theosophical Society, and have been 
holding regular classes there and* also else* 


where. There is good scope for spiritual 
service in this country. A little substantial 
work has already been done, and there is 
promise of further expansion. So I propose 
to stay on in this country until better times 
prevail in Europe. 1 have known here a 
good number of fine souls who naturally 
wish that I should stay as long as possible. 
The Lord in His infinite mercy is making 
things easy for me. Work of spiritual 
construction has to be done, when the 
process of destruction is going on in Europe 1 
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I wished to go to America just on a visit 
and not for settling there for work. As 1 
see, 1 am not allowed to leave Europe 
where there is plenty to do. Let the Lord’s 
will be done. 

Swami Siddheswarananda gave a series of 
excellent lectures in French at Geneva and 
is now in Paris. Swami Avyaktananda is in 
London. Swami Nikhilananda and some 
other Swamis in America have invited all 
the three of us to go there in case of diffi- 


culty. I do not think any of us would be 
going now. There is no war in Sweden, but 
no country in Europe is really safe. For 
doing a great work a little risk is to be 
taken. Besides, our life and death rest 
with the Lord. 

The work at the Hague was a good 
success. 1 was planning to go there early 
in 1940, but do not know if I would 
succeed. 

(Sd.) Yatiswahananda. 


MAURITIUS 


The Hindus in the island of Mauritius 
number over two and a half lakhs. In 
response to their request, the Headquarters 
of tlic Ramakrishna Mission in India 
dcpiilcd Swami Ghanananda to proceed to 
Mauritius and work for the social and spiri- 
tual welfare of the Hindus and others in 
Lhe Island. The Swami has served as a 
member of the Working Committee of the 
Mission and was also fur some years in 
charge of the Mission work in Ceylon. He 
landed in Mauritius on the 20tli July and 
was given a rousing reception by the Arya 
Sabha and the public. On the .'iOth July, 
the Hindu Mission Committee of Port-Louis 


presented him with an addre§^ of welcome, 
in the course of which they said that with 
the Swami’s advent a new era had dawned 
on them which would soon witness ^a general 
awakening and regeneration among the 
Hindus in all spheres of life. They also said 
that besides the varied benehts they hoped 
to derive from the Swami ’s teachings, there 
was no doubt that his presence there, will 
afford them that living touch linking them 
with their past and all its multitudinous 
glories which must needs awaken in them 
that national pride so indispensable for up- 
holding their own culture and religion. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


A new branch of activity under the name 
of the Youngmen’s Cultural Union has been 
started by the Ranakrishna Mission, S^ig.'i- 
lioie. The aim and ideal of the Union are 
to cultivate the spirit of toleration, 
sympathy and mutual underst.'inding among 
tlic. younger generation and to promote their 
physical, mental and spiritual well-being. In 
heeping with the Universal Spirit of the 
Mission the membership of the Union will 
he (jpcn to all interested youngmen irrespec- 
tive of caste, ereed or nationality. 

Periodical lectures and debates on cultural 


SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 

We have received the following account 
of the thoughtful address delivered by 
Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-Law, on the 
occasion of the meeting of the citizens of 
Calcutta for devising ways and means of 
perpetuating th^ hallowed memory of the 
late Swami Abhedananda. 


subjects have been taken up as the first 
step. The inaugural meeting of the Union 
was addressed by Swami Bhaswarananda, 
the Head of the centre. The Swami who 
was mainly responsible for the formation of 
the Union, dwelt in his address on the need 
of cultural unity among different races and’ 
nations in the modern age. He opined that 
behind the apparent varieties of life there 
was a great deal of oneness, uniformity and 
unity at the core whlih should form the 
basis of mutual understanding and 
sympathy. 


MEMORIAL MEETING 

Ladies and Gentlemen, * 

I thank you from the bottom my heart 
for the signal honour you have done me 
by putting me into the Chair at this re- 
presentative galheiiiig of Calcutta citizens 
where we have met to pay our homage to 
the memory' of a great son of Bengal. I 
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have to make the humiliating confession that 
1 had not the privilege of knowing Swami 
Abhedananda personally. But 1 have had 
the privilege of going through his works — 
perhaps a better way of knowing the 
essential part of a man than mere personal 
acquaintance enables one to do. And those 
who have known him through his works 
will all agree that he was a man of ripe 
scholarship ; a thinker and a philosopher 
of a high order : and what attracts me 
most to him is the fact that he was a fear- 
less and at the same time successful 
champion of Indian thought. 

But the persistent vision of Swami 
Abhedananda^ that rises before my mind’s 
eye is the vision of him standing side by 
side with Swami Vivekarianda — comrades in 
arms, twqi soldiers of the Indian spirit, out 
to conquer the world. I am using no 
language of exaggeration when I say that 
these two men are the two greatest con- 
querors India has sent out in the modern 
era. 1 am using the word ^conqueror’ in 
the sense in which it has been consecrated 
in Indian history. India has never suffered 
from land-lust in the course of her long 
and variegated history ; but it has been 

her mission from age to age to send forth 

the chosen of her children to the great 

world beyond to conquer the souls of men 
and women. And it is on that historic 
mission that she sped forth Vivekananda 
and Abhedananda to far-off America. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, we have 

Teamed from our childhood’s days that, 
Columbus discovered America. Yes, he 
discovered the body of America. But these 
two spiritual sons of Paramliainsadcv 
jdiscovered the soul of America — a discovery 
of far deeper import! Scholars tell us that 
it was Bengalees who carried the message 
of Buddhism to Thibet, China and Japan. 
It was your forefathers, ladies and gentle- 
men, who illumined the faces of the children 
of those lands of the Far East with the 
light of Gautama’s awakening. As 1 have 
said, it was thctsame mission of quest and 
conquest that took our heroes to America. 
The task before them however was far more 
difficult than thg one which had con- 
fronted the Bengalee devotees of the Lord 
Buddha. Vivekananda and Abhedananda 
went out as members of a subject race, from 
a conquered land, whose civilisation had 
been continuously misrepresented for years 
and years before the Western world as 
being nothing better than a* bundle of 


superstitions. But the light that could 
never fail lit up the pathway of their 
spirits— the light from the divine counten- 
ance of their Guru. And so the faith that 
they bore within them, renovated, as it 
had been, by passing through the filter of 
Ramakrishna’s soul, made its way into the 
heart of America, and produced an un- 
dreamt-of unison of the human spirit in the 
world’s most ancient and most modern 
civilisations. 

Historically, Vivekananda was the first to 
go to America and electrify its soul with 
the message of his Guru. But he lost little 
time in summoning his brother, Abheda- 
nanda, to his side to fertilise and bring to 
fruition the seed of the Master’s thought 
which he had planted on the soil of the 
American mind. And wc all know, ladv.?s 
and gentlemen, how this heroic son of 
Bengal responded to that call, and went 
across the seven seas to the continent of 
America to tend and nurse that seedling of 
Vivekananda’s sowing and make it grow 
from more to more. One feels overwhelmcil 
as one thinks of the lion-hearted courage of 
these two spiritual brothers. Alas! that 
the last of them too is taken from us. 
Our minds instinctively go back to him 
this evening ; the thought of his high-souL'd 
endeavour, his titanic struggle in that alien 
land, for twenty-five long years, to make 
his Master’s voice heard, understood and 
respected by its men and women, fills us 
to the brim to-night with the spirit of love 
and adoration for him, with the remem- 
brance of all he signified, and all he stood 
for. Mother Bengal cannot hold back the 
tribute of tears welling up in her eyes a I 
the thought of the deep bereavement she 
has suffered in the passing away of her 
beloved Abhedananda. 

What sustains us at this hour is the 
memory of the marvellous success he 
achieved in that far-off land, of the fact 
that he penetrated the thinking mind of 
America through and through with the 
evangel of Ramakrishna. Take any 
American journal of repute reviewing any 
one of his many works. You would un- 
failingly catch a deep note of appreciation 
of Abhedananda’s presentment of his 
Master’s message, and oftener than not a 
deeper note of acceptance. 

It only remains to add that the seedling 
of Vivekananda which Swami Abhedananda 
tended through the whole quarter of n 
century, manuring it with Iiis heart’s blood 
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and spirit’s oblations, has grown up into a 
• vigorous sapling which now stands four- 
square to the wind, and stands up to the 
Western world, fearless of blight or blasts. 

There are many gentlemen here who will 
enlighten you about the different aspects of 
the life and teaching of Swam! Abhcdananda. 

I will just add a word or two more by 
your leave. You must have noticed that 
increasing trend in Western thought in 
favour of enthroning “intuition” over the 
dismantled body of “intellect.” Now this 
new orientation of the mind, of the West-— 
quite a revolutionary reaction from the 
intellectualism of 19th century philosophy 
and science — can be traced to the seed of 
their Master’s thought which Vivekananda 
and Abhcdananda cast over the continents 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 

The Hamakrishna Mission Shishumangal 
Pratishthan, which stepped into the eighth 
year of its existence in 1038, is a new type 
of Maternity Hospital which differs from 
others in doing not only curative work but 
in rendering preventive service also. Besides 
educating women about the vital need of 
adequate maternity and child-care, it pro- 
vides (1) antenatal care to expectant 
mothers, (2) hospital and domiciliary mater- 
nity service to registered cases, (3) post- 
natal care to children up to school-^,oing 
age, and (4) training in midwifery and 
obstetrical nursing to deserving women of 
good families. All these services are render- 
ed free of charge to poor people. Thanks 
to its valuable services, the institution has 
won universal admiration and grown into 
one of the most popular and useful mater- 
nity hospitals in the city. 

During the period under review the number 
of antenatal cases treated was 5,820 includ- 
ing repeated cases, the number of hospital 
confinements, 924, home confinements, 142, 
nnd the number of children receiving post- 
natal care, 2,459. Altogether 24 pupils have 
been admitted for training uptil now, of 
whom 12 have passed and joined the staff 
of nursing of the Institution and the rest 
nre still under training. 

The Institution was shifted to its new 
premises on June 1, 1969. The new home 


of Europe and America. Men far greater 
than myself have testified to this fact. 

Remember this also. The modern Indian 
owes everything that is reputable in his 
constitution to the teachings and preachings 
of these two men. Every aspect of our life 
derives from them. 1 have dwelt in detail 
on this topic on other occasions, and shall 
not therefore do so ever again. If you but 
think a little seriously, you will realise how 
the very air you breathe is perfumed with 
their presence. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, let us bow our 
heads in reverence, in love, in affectionate 
remembrance of this great son of our 
country w'hose loss we all moufn, but whose 
memory shall remain like an aroma in our 
heart of hearts, and which none of us shall 
ever let die. « 


SIIISIimiANGAL PRATISHTHAN 

is commodious and well-ventilated and is 
located at 99, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 
It accommodates .50 beds, including 8 cabins, 
an outpatients’ block and temporary quarter 
for the resident staff. Provision has been 
made for expansion so that ultimately it 
can accommodate 1.50 beds and house 60 
nurses. 

The maintenance charges of the Institution 
have come up to about Rs. 30,000/- annually 
and are rapidly increasing with the expan- 
sion of work. Less than half of these 
charges is met by the Corporation and Govt, 
grants ; for the balance it has to depend 
oil uncertain sources of income, such as 
voluntary contributions, fees and cabin rents 
from patients. .\s a large number of' 
patients are confined or treated free of 
charge this model institution deserves the 
sympathy and help of the large-hearted men 
and w'omen of India in its endeavour to 
reduce the appalling mortality of mothers 
and babies to a minimum. 

Donors desiring tc perpetuate the memory 
of near ones may do so &y donating the 
cost of a room (Rs. 2,000/-) or by endowing 
the cost for the maintenance of a bed 
(Rs. 5,000/-). 

Donations and contributions may be kindly 
sent cither to the Secretary of the Institu- 
tion at 99, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta, or 
to the Secretary, Hamakrishna Mission, 
Belur Math, Howrah. 
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AN APPEAL FOR FAMINE REUEF IN DHRAFA THANA 


Nearly half of Kathiawar is affected with 
famine conditions this year. Dhrafa Thana, 
which consists of thirty scattered villages on 
the border line of Nawanagar, Porbandar 
and Gondal States, is one of the most 
affected areas in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency. Petty Talukdars, poor agricul- 
turists and labourers form the bulk of 
population of this Thana. As the rainfall 
was very deficient last year and there is a 
great scarcity of rain this year, it has not 
been possible to raise any crops or grow 
any fodder and even wells for drinking 
water in many villages are getting dry. 
Under such (4rcumslaiiccs, people have been 
reduced to a state of iillcr helplessness in 
maintaining their families and cattle. 
Many (rattle have died and those which are 
living are very likely to die if no timely 
help for their protection is forthcoming. 
Many families have begun to show signs of 
half-starvation. 

2. Feeling the necessity of adopting relief 
measures in the Thana, the Agency authori- 
ties have invited co-npcratlon of (he llama- 
krishna Ashrama, Rajkot, for organising and 
conducting relief activities. But it is not 
possible to adopt full measures of relieving 
the distress of the people and the dumb 
cattle without sympnlhelic co-opcralion of 
the generous public. The Ashrama authori- 
ties have, therefore, formed a local Advisory 
Committee wdlh official and non-official 
members having the Political Agent, W^estern 
Kathiawar Agency as its patron. The 
Political Agent has also kindly given his 
personal note which has been reproduced 
below. 

. 3. The w'ork of giving gratuitous relief in 
the form of distributing grains to the poor, 
old, decrepit and invalid persons has already 
been undertaken. Arrangements have also 
been made for giving taqavi loans to the 
cultivators and steps are being taken for 
deepening old wells and sinking new ones. 


4. The Committee has contemplated to 
take the following measures for which public 
help is badly needed: — 

Gratuitous relief on a larger scale ; 

Opening of cheap grain shops ; 

Distribution of clothes, blankets etc. in 
winter ; 

Distribution of medicines,* and 

Opening of cattle camp. 

The Committee feels the necessity of start- 
ing the above-mentioned relief activities as 
soon as possible. Sg it appeals to all bene- 
volent persons and charitable Societies to 
stretch their helping hands to this noble 
cause. All contributions will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged at any of the 
following addresses:— 

1. President, Ramakrishna Ashram, 
Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

2. President, Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashram, Khar, Bombay 21. 

3. Secretary, Famine Relief Committee, 
Dhrafa, Kathiaw'ar. 

(Sd.) SwAMi Atmaswarupananda, 

Preside }iL 

Diiuafa Famini. Relief Commhtek. 

The Dhrafa Thana area is one of 111'* 
w’orst-hit areas in the whole of Kathiaw,!!-. 
It forms part of no big Stale, can draw on 
the resources of no w'e.althy administration, 
contains no citizens of substance. Tlu‘ 
Ram.akrishna Mission b.ave already starl.'d 
work here at my urgent request and hov'’ 
already rendered invaluable aid. I cariu?>i 
ly commend this appeal for the relief of rt al 
distress. 

(Sd.) A. J. Hopkinson, 

Political Agent, 
Western Kathi.\war Acencv. 

Rajkot, 

9ih November, 19S9. 
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‘‘Arise I Awake I And atop not till the Goal is reached.” 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 

2nd January, 1884. In the temple o! Mother Kali at Dakshineswar. 


Some devotees, Rakhal, Latu, Harish, 
Ramlal and M. are staying with Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

It is 8 o’clock in the afternoon. 
Mani is coming from the direction of 
the Bilva tree towards the room of Sri 
Ramakrishna to see him. He finds him 
seated with a Tantrika devotee on the 
semi-circular verandah to the west of 
his room. 

Mani comes and prostrates himself 
before Sri Ramakrishna. The Master 
bids him take a seat by his side. While 
talking to the Tantrika devotee the 
Master appears to give some instruc- 
tions to Mani also. Srijut Mahim 
Chakravarty has sent the Tantrika 
devotee to see Sri Ramakrishna. The 
Tantrika devotee is dressed in an ochre 
cloth. 

Rninakrishna (to Tantrika 
devotee) : To drink nectar from vessels 


of skull forms a part of these Tantrika 
Sadhanas. That nectar is called 
Karana-bari. Is it not so? 

Tantrika : Yes, revered sir. 

Sri Ramakrishna : I cannot even 
touch wine. 

Tantrika : Divine joy is spontaneous 
with you ; when that is attained nothing 
else is required I 

Sri Ramakrishna : Again, you see, 
even telling of beads and religious 
austerities have lost their attraction for 
me. Of course, an under-current of the 
thought and contemplation of God ever 
flows in the mind. Well, what are those 
esoteric circles in the bady? 

Tantrika : Yes, revered Sir, they are 
analogous to various sacred places. In 
each centre dwell Siva and Sakti. They 
are not visible to the physical eyes nor 
can they be detected by dissection. 
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Mani is listening to all this in silence. 
Sri Ramakrishna gazes at him while 
enquiring of the Tantrika devotee about 
something. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Tantrika 
devotee) : Well, can one attain realisa- 
tion without being formally initiated by 
the Guru? 

Tantrika : Yes, through faith, faith 
in the words of the Guru. 

Sri Ramakrishna (turning to Mani and 
hinting to him) : Faith ! 

The Tantrika devotee has left. Now 
enters Srijuf Jaygopal Sen. He belongs 
to the Brahma Samaj. Sri Ramakrishna 
is talking to him. Rakhal, Mani and 
other devotees are sitting beside. It is 
afternoon. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Jaygopal): One 
should not cherish any hatred towards 
anybody or any creed. People, irrespec- 
tive of their faith either in a personal 
God, or God without form, are all pro- 
ceeding towards Him. The man on the 
path of knowledge, the Yogi and the 
devotee are all invariably engaged in 
search of Him. The man of knowledge 
calls Him Brahman, the Yogi gives Him 
the name of Atman or Paramatman, 
•while the devotee looks upon Him as his 
Lord. Again, it is said, “The Lord is 
eternal and so is His servant, the 
devotee.” 

Jaygopal : How are we to know that 
all paths are true ? 

Sri Ramakrishna : Any one path, if 
followed rightly, will lead to Him. Then 
one can know the truth of the other 
paths also. Just as one having reached 
the roof by •some means or other, 
may come down by a stair-case made 
either of wood oj brick, or with the help 
of a bamboo or even a rope. 

Through His grace the devotee can 
know everything. You will know every- 
thing, if once you cun reach Him. 
Somehow or other the owner of the 


house has to be seen and talked to once; 
then he himself will tell you how many* 
garden houses and tanks he has got, 
and how much Government paper he 
owns. 

(The way to God-realisation) 

Jaygopal : How to secure the bless- 
ings of His grace ? 

Sri Ramakrishna : You are to chant 
His name and sing His glory all the 
time, and give up, as far as possible, 
all thoughts of worldly things. With 
much hardship you are irrigating your 
land for cultivation, but all the water is 
leaking out through the hole on tho 
ridge, thus rendering futile all your 
labour at irrigation. 

Earnest longing for God comes when 
the mind is purified and attachment to 
worldly objects is shaken off. Then 
alone your prayer will reach God. If 
the telegraphic wire is of an impure stuff 
and if there is leakage in it the message 
does not reach its destination. 

Consumed by an earnest longing for 
the realisation of God I used to shed 
tears in solitude and burst out crying 
“O Narayana ! Where art Thou” 
Thus I cried till all outer consciousness 
was lost and the mind was completely 
merged in the thought of the Infinite. 

How to attain Yoga? It is attained 
when the telegraphic wire of the mind is 
purged of all its impure stuff and is 
rendered free from leakage. Absolute 
detachment from worldly objects is what 
is required. 

No desire should be cherished in the 
mind. If there is desire behind devotion 
it is called SakHma or polluted by desire. 
Devotion free from desires is called 
Ahetuki or spontaneous. Whether you 
love me or not I love you all the same; 
this is spontaneous love or love without 
any cause or reason. 

The gist of the whole^ thing is this— 
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to love Him. When love is intense the 
• Lord makes His appearance. The love 
of a chaste woman for her husband, the 
affection of a mother for her son, and 
the attachment of a worldly man to his 
possessions— a combination in one of the 


intensity of these three results in the 
realisation of God. 

Jaygopal is attached to the world. Is 
this why Sri Ramakrishna is imparting 
these instructions required for his 
enlightenment ? 


LETTERS OF SWAMI TURIYANANDA 


Brindaban, 20th January^ lOOS. 
My dear U— , 

Tour affectionate letter came to hand 
a few days ago. It was redirected to me 
here from the Math. I have been living 
here for about two months. I left the 
Math nearly four months ago and visit- 
ed some holy places on my way. This 
place is about one thousand miles from 
the Math. Here was born Sri Krishna, 
the divine teacher and preacher of 
Bhagavad Gita. This is considered one 
of the greatest pilgrimages of the 
Hindus. I am feeling much better here, 
though not quite well yet. I hope the 
new Swami has become old with you all 
by this time. You must be enjoying his 
company and teaching to your profit. I 
am glad you all kept up the meditation 
at Dhira’s all this time and continue it 
still regularly. May Mother bless 

and you all her dear children, 

and may She give you understanding to 
discern things as they really are and not 
as they appear to be. Be strong, U., 
and do not depend upon what this or 
that one would say about you, but con- 
sult the Mother within and act according 


’ j ! - » 

to Her dictates. Be sure whatever binds 
is not of Mother and that which makes 
one free is of Her. Abide T)y the same 
with your whole heart. Have no private 
selfish end but have sinceredove for 
truth and piety and Mother shall speak 
from within you. How are you getting 
on, U., flaming upwards ? Are you be- 
coming “butter**, or spending your time 
and energy in social nonsense? Never 
let go your Ideal, but hold on to It with 
a firm grip and you will be led rightly 
to the goal which is the one and same 
for all. You must not ask me questions 
like one you have asked me in your last 
letter. I always like to sec Mother in 
all. You know that. Kindly remember 
me to all Mother’s children there. I have 
received kind letters from many, but t 
am sorry I cannot write to all of them, 
but nevertheless do remember them all. 
My best washes and love to all. Kindly, 
convey my loving regards to your 
mamma. With best wishes and love to 
yourself as ever. 

Yours in the Mother, 
Turiyananda. 


/ 

THE SOUTHPORT CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS 


Referring to his four English disciples. 
Captain J. H. Sevier, Mrs. Sevier, 
Mr. J, J. Goodwin and Miss Margaret 
E. Noble wh# later on became the 


Sister Nivedita, Swami Vivekananda 
used to say that they were the fairest 
flowers of his work in England. Swami ji 
visited England in 1805 and 1806 and 
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spoke on Raja Yoga and Jnana Yoga* 
approaching religion from the philoso- 
phical and psychological aspects. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sevier attended Swamiji*s 
lecturcsi found in his teachings just the 
philosophy of life they wanted and in 
Swamiji just the teacher they wanted. 
They offered to go with him to India, 
to know more of his spiritual realisations 
and assist him in his great work. They 
sailed with him on his return voyage and 
accompanied him in his triumphal tour 
from Colombo to Almora. Mr. and 
Mrs. SevieJ helped their teacher to 
realise his cherished object of establish- 
ing a .monastery in the Himalayas. 
When the Prabuddha Bharata came to 
its Himalayan home, Mr. Sevier was 
made the Manager of the journal. All 
too soon this great soul passed away. 
It was in October 1900, Mr. Sevier shook 
off his mortal coil. In accordance with 
his wish, he was cremated in the Hindu 
style on the banks of the mountain 
stream that flows near the Mayavati 
Advaita Ashrama. ^‘Mother”, as she 
was lovingly called by Swamiji and 
other monks of the Order, continued to 
stay in Mayavati for several years and 
•left for England a few years before her 
passing away. She helped in the found- 
ing of the Shyamalatal Ashrama, where 
the present President of the Rama- 
krishna Order spent several years in 
spiritual meditation and austerities. The 
Sevier's are lovingly remembered not 
only by the members of these Ashramas 
but also by the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages. We who live in the 
Mayavati Asj^rama cannot but have 
deep love for this good Englishman and 
his saintly wife. 

The indefatigable efforts of Mr. J. J. 
Goodwin, who acted as Swamiji’s secre- 
tary ever since h#* first met him in New 
York, has made it possibly- to have a 


record of the utterances and writings of 
the great teacher in seven sumptuous* 
volumes. These volumes have inspired 
the youth of India and its outstanding 
leaders to labour for the regeneration of 
the motherland, they have brought 
Hinduism from mediseval obscurity to 
the limelight of the modern world, and 
above all they have helped to bridge the 
gulfs between nations, races and creeds. 
Swamiji’s works are available not only 
in the principal Indian languages but 
also in many European lan^agcs : 
French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Dutch, Swedish, Polish, etc. Mr. 
Goodwin who toiled hard following 
Swamiji like a shadow, recording his 
speeches, attending to his personal needs 
and serving him as a faithful disciple, 
passed away at a young age. The follow- 
ing lines from Requiescat in pace : 

“Thou helpful one ! unselfish e’er on 
earth, 

Ahead ! still help with love this world 
of strife,” 

show how deeply Swamiji valued Die* 
unselfish devotion of this disciple. At 

another place referring to Goodwin 

and Sevier, Swamiji says, “The cause- 
has already two martyrs. It makes 
me love dear old England and its 
heroic breed. The Mother (referring to 
God, the Divine Mother of the universe) 
is watering the plant of future India 
with the best blood of England. Glory 
unto Her !” 

• • a 

Sister Nivedita by her literary work 

raised the Mission’s prestige in that 
direction. Her deep insight into the 
religion, art and history of her adopted 
motherland revealed the soul of India 
to India’s sons and daughters. She 
initiated the great task of Indianisiiig 
modern India. The education of Hindu 
women received a new impetus from this 
tireless worker. C. Subrahmanya 
Bharati, the latest poet of Tamil-land 
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whose writings have roused up Tamilians 
from their slumberi claims Sister 
Nivedita as his Guru. The four English 
disciples are indeed the finest flowers of 
Swamiji’s work in England. Besides 
these disciples, Swamiji had several 
English friends who, in various ways, 
helped him in his work and were bene- 
fited by his teachings. Swamiji’s teach- 
ing the Jnana Yoga, the path of wisdom 
in its monistic form, in London, the hub 
of the British empire, has a deep 
significance. 

• • • 

“Monism is the philosophy of the 
intellect” (Dean Inge); it is the only 
philosophy that can stand the severest 
tests of reason and at the same time 
provide the necessary mental and spiri- 
tual discipline to enable man to rise 
above the limitations of creeds and live 
a really fruitful life. It is a philosophy 
that harmonises intense action with deep 
contemplation, a harmony very much 
needed by the present-day world. Many 
of the fundamental principles of monistic 
philosophy were discovered by royal 
sages like Janaka, who were busy men 
administering great kingdoms. The 
Bhagavad-Gita, one of the chief texts on 
which this philosophy is based, was 
delivered in a battlefield in the midst of 
intense action. Monism does not reject 
any creed, it envelopes and completes all 
creeds and sects. It leads its votaries 
from darkness to light, from hatred to 
love, from strife to peace, from weak- 
ness to strength and from death to im- 
mortality. A person can become a 
Doctor of Divinity in a few years* time 
by attending some lectures and passing 
some examinations ; but in order to 
become a teacher of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy in its monistic form, one has to 
undergo severe intellectual and spiritual 
discipline extending over many years. 
The Sannyasin who retires from the 
world to give his whole time to the 
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investigation and study of this profound 
system of thought comes back with the 
priceless treasure and tries to share it 
with all seekers after truth. The amount 
which anyone may receive depends upon 
the capacity of the recipient. But, let 
it be remembered that even a little of 
this treasure is of immense value. 
Many poets and philosophers of the West 
have received this gift from Eastern 
sources and in consequence have become 
better poets and greater philosophers. 
This wisdom carries its benefit to men 
and women of all classes i's all stations 
of life. The labourer who receives it 
will certainly be a better labourer. The 
statesman who goes through the Vedantic 
discipline will be a better statesman, his 
eyes will be opened, and his mind will 
acquire precision and foresight to steer 
clear of all manner of difficulties. India, 
the land of its birth, has not as yet 
received the full value of this philosophy, 
for it was lying hidden in monasteries 
and mountain caves. The credit of 
bringing it out and applying it to the 
manifold problems of life belongs to the 
great Swami, the prophet of modern 
India. Swamiji, the great Sannyasin 
that he was, desired to share this 
supreme treasure of monistic wisdom 
with the whole of humanity. He deli- 
vered his lectures on Jnana Yoga, more 
than four decades ago in London, the. 
nerve-centre of a great empire. The seed 
has been sown, one does not know to 
what extent the plant will grow and 
bear fruit. 

* * « 

We are very happy to hear of the 
Vedanta movement in England and the 
part played by it in bringing together 
teachers of various faitljs on a common 
platform. Southport as well as its 
Mayor and Corporation and all those 
who sponsored and organised the Con- 
vention of Religions deserve to be cuii- 
gratulated on the success they have 
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achieved* in working out a great idea. 
In the present situation of the world, 
humanity both in the East and in the 
West stands in need of light and more 
light, blessed are they who act as torch- 
bearers for they shall certainly be 
remembered by a grateful posterity. All 
who are endeavouring to promote har- 
mony and tolerance where there is strife 
and bitterness are certainly rendering 
the best service to generations yet to 
be. 

• * * 

Let us proceed to gather together 
some of the wise words and noble senti- 
ments expressed at the Convention. 

‘‘We-have to realise that what we call 
Western civilization — ^but which seems 
rapidly, in its worst features, becoming 
world civilization — ^is on the wrong track, 
that the vast strides which have taken 
place in material things have not been 
accompanied by a like progress in moral 
and spiritual development.” ‘‘The time 
has come, when man, while still faithful 
to his lesser loyalties, to family, nation 
and creed, should recognise beyond and 
around these a greater loyalty to life and 
humanity as a whole.” “We can no 
longer be content, to remain within the 
narrow watertight compartments within 
which our forefathers were confined.” 
“In religion as in music, medicine, 
.science and art, we must develop a 
world consciousness and world loyalty, 
recognising the process and purpose of 
religion to be one, though the methods 
and the languages of religions be 
diverse.” “The purpose of any religious 
society should be to harmonise the dis- 
cords of humftiity by relating all its 
activities to the spiritual purpose from 
which alone th^y derive significance.” 
“Unless a Christian becomes a true 
Christian, he cannot appreciate the 
tenets of any other religious philosophy.” 
“It is not by emphasizing our intellectual 
differences and seeking for the mistakes 


and failings of other faiths that we shall 
arrive at understanding, but by realis- 
ing that our common spiritual heritage 
is God.” “Only by a community of 
purpose can a true society be realised. 
In the absence of such a purpose, man- 
kind remains merely an aggregate of 
individuals each seeking his own advan- 
tage.” “God acts through the co-opera- 
tion of man.” We are seeking “a peace 
that already exists and not a peace that 
is to be.” Let our aim be, “Co-opera- 
tion, not Conflict, Construction, not 
Destruction; Peace and Harmony, nut 
Dissension.” Let us build “a truly 
human civilization based upon the spiri- 
tual conviction of mankind.” “The 
main principles underlying all religions 
are love and service ; love is the basis of 
life and love is God.” Let us bring 
about “a spiritual link, a spiritual under- 
standing between East and West.’* 
“Considering the number of intelligent, 
thoughtful, would-be spiritually mindnl 
people within the religions, and the 
knowledge and power at their disposal, 
they should be able to create a new 
order could they but speak with one 
voice.” 

* • a 

A genuine desire for mutual under- 
standing and closer co-operation between 
races and creeds seems to engage the 
best minds all over the world. The 
language of the soul is the only language 
that can bring about a common under- 
standing among the nations of mankind. 
Religion unites, whereas denominations 
with vested interests, wrongly called reli- 
gions, tend to create strife between com- 
munities and groups. It is high time 
for such religions to rise above their 
narrowness and discover the harmony 
that underlies all religions. Towards 
that end, conventions such as the one 
recently held at Southport are of great 
value. 
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Empires have as great a destiny to 
fulfil in the spiritual realm as in the 
material spheres of life. The chief city 
of a great empire may not rest satisfied 
with being the commercial centre of the 
world; it can aspire to a more glorious 
destiny ; it can be the centre from which 
light will radiate to all parts of the 
world. Providence has brought together 
many cultural-units under the same 
flag. The best representatives of these 
various cultures should be drawn to the 
nerve-centre of the empire, if the empire 


is to be a living organism. The institu- 
tion of a professorship in Eastern reli- 
gions at Oxford was a step in the right 
direction. Further steps should be 
taken by leaders of thought to establish 
at the centre closer and closer contacts 
with the various cultural-units and 
thereby prevent the onslaught of dis- 
ruptive forces. The Southport Conven- 
tion, let us hope, is the modest begin- 
ning of a future conference, more 
representative and wider in^its scope. 


VEDANTA AND SCIENCE 

By Swami Nikhilananda 


[Swami Nikhilananda, leader of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda centre of New York 
city, U.S.A., clearly points out that the rapprochment between Science and Religion can 
best be achieved by the cultivation of a Vedantic outlook.— Ed.] 


The four cardinal points of the 
Vedanta Philosophy are the Oneness of 
Existence, Divinity of Man, Unity of 
God and the Harmony of Religions. 
The entire universe is one, not only as 
a stretch of matter or idea, but also as 
indivisible spirit. The multiplicity of 
names and forms, created by our ignor- 
ance, vanishes at the dawn of Divine 
knowledge. The cherished treasures of 
human progress, such as love, sympathy, 
unselfishness and other ethical principles, 
can be explained only from the stand- 
point of this unity. Otherwise there is 
no room for fellow-feeling in a world of 
multiplicity, governed by lifeless natural 
laws. This unity comprehends all 
objects, animate and inanimate, as well 
as men and angels. 

Man is divine by nature. Human 
soul is eternal, infinite, indestructible, 
immortal, the embodiment of knowledge, 
love, freedom, goodndss and beauty. 
It is unsullied by sin and unsmitten by 
our physical weakness. This b a tre- 


mendous assertion. Science has taught 
the Westerner that man is but a tiny 
speck on the twisted surface of a burnt- 
up star. He has neither a past nor a 
future. A Plato or a Christ, or a 
Beethoven or a Caeser is but the con- 
glomeration of atoms driven by a blind 
and mechanical force across the empty 
canvass of space. Christianity has 
taught them that man is born in sin 
and shaped in iniquity. Only the 
chosen few can lay any claim to the 
happiness in heaven. Psychoanalysis, 
the latest fad of the modern times, 
reduces the soul to a mere bundle of 
inhibited and repressed tendencies. In 
society, man or woman vMthout money 
or beauty is as good as a corpse. To 
the West, holding such a pessimistic 
view of life, the Vedanta proclaims the 
divme nature of man. Either as created 
in the image of God, or as His spark, or 
as one with Him, the essential nature 
of man can never lose its perfection. 
There is no ‘such thing as sin that can 
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change the quality of the soul. The 
wicked action of a man may impose a 
veil upon his divine nature but can never 
destroy it. God exists in us as potentia 
and possibility. An action is called good 
or moral that helps us to rediscover this 
hidden divinity. And an action is 
immoral or bad which conjures up before 
us the appearance of the manifold. The 
experiences we gather at the physical, 
mental or aesthetic level do not belong 
to our real soul. They may be called 
at best a mature of truth and falsehood. 
Through this inscrutable ignorance we 
behave as if we were corporeal beings. 
We hdve hypnotised ourselves into 
thinking that we are imperfect and 
limited and that we exist in time and 
space, subject to the law of causation. 
The aim of religion is to dehypnotise us 
and make us aware of our divine heri- 
tage. 

God is one and indivisible. The 
different gods of religion and mythology 
are but different aspects of the Absolute 
as comprehended by finite human 
minds. The Father in Heaven, Just and 
Moral Governor, Eternal Spirit, Nirvana 
.or extinction of desires, Light, Law etc., 
arc but different facets of the one God- 
head. He is all these and infinitely more 
than the human mind can think of. The 
• God that is defined as the goal of differ- 
ent religions is only the highest reading 
of the Absolute by the finite human 
mind and expressed through imperfect 
human language. 

The greatest contribution of the 
Vedanta Phjjosophy to the modern 
world, torn by theological quarrels, is 
the harmony of religions. One’s heart 
sinks in despair to see so much intoler- 
ance and oppression all in the name of 
religion which prescribes love and under- 
standing for its adherents. As religions 
multiply, hatred also increases in pro- 
portion. Alas, have today plenty 
of religions in the world to hate one 


another, but not enough religious spirit^ 
to love one another. To such a bigotry- 
ridden world, Vedanta preaches the 
efficacy of all religious paths, to reach 
in the end, the same goal. All great 
and ancient religions have come to stay. 
Each of them fulfils an important func- 
tion in the economy of God. God does 
not want a dull and colourless unifor- 
mity, but a picturesque variety which 
enriches our cosmic life. Swami Viveka- 
nanda pointed out that each great 
ancient religion has three steps, namely 
ritual, mythology and philosophy. The 
first two are the externals of religion, and 
philosophy is the essence. There can 
never be any uniformity in rituals and 
mythologies. These are the abstract 
ideas of philosophy made concrete fur 
the grasp of ordinary minds. These 
are to be given up when the soul, 
through its purity and discipline, is able 
to comprehend the essence of religion. 
Religious quarrels arise when we insist 
that the externals of religion arc to be 
kept for ever. As Swami Vivekananda 
used to say, a man may be born in a 
church but he must not die in a church. 
Truly speaking, there never has been iny 
religion or your religion, my national 
religion or your national religion, but 
there is only one Eternal Religion of 
which different religions are but different 
manifestations to suit different tempera- 
ments. It is not the case that this 
religion or that religion is true in this 
or that respect, but the fact is that all 
religions are efficacious in all respects as 
suited to diverse conditions of our mind. 
If one religion is true, then all religions 
are equally so. If one religion proves 
false, then all religions fall to the ground. 
Study of comparative religion proves 
that holiness and purity are not the ex- t 
elusive property of any church. Holy 
and pure men have been born in all 
churches and outside jhem too. Men 
quarrel about religions because they^ 
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emphasize personalities, words and ex- 
.planations, and never go to the fountain- 
head. We are quarrelling over the 
empty baskets while the contents have 
slipped into the ditch. Different reli- 
gions are not antagonistic but comple- 
mentary. like the different photo- 
graphs of a building taken from different 
angles, different religions also give us 
the picture of one Truth from different 
standpoints. Various religions are but 
flowers of different colours which we 
should tie with the cord of love into a 
beautiful bouquet and offer at the altar 
of Truth. By the test of the survival 
of the fittest the great ancient religions 
of the world do justify their existence 
and usefulness. 

As the world-outlook or what the 
Germans call Weltanschauung of India, 
was profoundly influenced by religion, 
so the outlook on life of the Westerner, 
for the last three hundred years, has 
been influenced by physical science. 
The modern scientific era of Europe may 
be said to have begun with Galileo, 
Leonardo Da Vinci and Copernicus. 
Galileo by his famous experiment from 
the leaning tower of Pisa during the 
latter part of the sixteenth century upset 
the traditional theories of rest and 
motion formulated by Aristotle and thus 
laid the foundation of what may be 
called the modern scientific method 
based upon experimentation and veri- 
fication. Europe inherited the legacy of 
Greek thought. Again it was the 
realistic Aristotle who, in a far greater 
measure than the mystic Plato, influenc- 
ed religion, sociology, science and politics 
of Europe. In 1859 Darwin published 
his “Origin of Species” which most pro- 
foundly affected European thoughts of 
the time in many aspects. It shattered 
belief in a creator God and special crea- 
tion. Darwin gave a chain of evolution 
from the amoeba to man which, how- 
ever, is consp^uous by a large number 
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of missing links. We are not sure if 
atheism is explicit in Darwin’s books, but 
his philosophy came as a God-send to 
those who would not anyway believe in 
God. Sir Isaac Newton formulated 
many of the physical laws operating in 
nature which more than anything else 
helped other scientists to give a mecha- 
nistic interpretation of the universe, 
though it is said that Newton himself 
was busy during his old age with writing 
a commentary on the Book of Daniel. 
By the end of the nineteenth century 
the advanced scientists Ijke Kelvin, 
Helmholtz, Boltzman, Raleigh, Maxwell 
and Hertz believed that they had dis- 
covered all the major laws *-of the 
physical universe and all that remained 
for the subsequent thinkers to do was to 
fill up the gaps. Mechanistic interpreta- 
tion was the only interpretation of the 
universe. God was left out of the 
picture altogether. A celebrated scien- 
tist said that he would believe in God 
if one could produce a laboratory model 
of Him. The universe and everything 
in it consisted of hard, solid atoms 
whirling through space and floating in 
time, governed by well-known physical 
laws. Scientists gave a sigh of relief 
that the last word in knowledge had been 
said. The first bombshell these smug 
scientists received was from Rontgen. 
His discovery in 1895 making the solid 
atomic particles transparent laid the 
foundation of the electric theory of the 
universe in place of the atomic. Thus 
began another change in the scientific 
outlook which was as revolutionary, if 
not more, as the change wrought by 
Galileo three hundred • years before. 
During the last forty years, physical 
science has undergone more changes in 
its conception of the universe than per- 
haps during its previous two thousand 
years of existence. Radio-activity, 
transmutation of metal, relativity, in- 
determinacy, quantum mechanics are 
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some of the important landmarks in the 
scientific development of the twentieth 
century. On account of these startling 
discoveries the scientists of today are 
not as sure as their forbears regarding 
the solution of the riddle of the universe. 
Many of them believe that they have 
hardly touched the periphery of knowl- 
edge regarding the cosmos. They are 
humble and respectful. 

It is interesting to see how the changes 
in the scientific outlook influenced the 
religious outlook of Europe. People 
during the Middle Age believed that God 
was a capricious ruler of the universe 
who ruled by His private volition. 
Nature;*dull and inert, had no law of its 
own. During the earlier part of the 
modern age, when some of the laws of 
nature were discovered, people held to 
the faith that God governed with the 
help of the natural laws. It is easy to 
see how God can be completely elimi- 
nated from the world system if once the 
supremacy of natural laws be admitted. 
Thus scientific thinkers of the nineteenth 
century leaned towards atheism. In a 
world system held tightly in the grip of 
physical laws, free-will was out of the 
question. But the theories of indeter- 
minacy, quantum, etc., seem to cast 
doubt on the incxorableness of some of 
the physical laws. Even the almighty 
law of causality is a suspect. God, as a 
force in the universe, is not now al- 
together repugnant to the scientific 
mind. Thomson said that science and 
religion are not in conflict ; they are only 
incommensurable. Jeans believes in a 
mathematician God. Eddington who 
wants to direct? science back to the idea- 
lism of Berkley and Kant speaks of a 
cosmic mind. Recording to him no 
satisfactory explanation of matter is 
possible without reference to mind. 
Max Planck thinks that causality may 
not be understood by the finite human 
mind, but it may oe comprehended by 


the infinite mind of God. Sullivan 
speaks frankly of the limitations of 
science. Robert Millikan appears to feel 
that though some sort of explanation of 
the physical universe may be supplied 
by science, there are other facts of 
human experience that cannot be under- 
stood without the help of religion. 
Physical science may be able to give us 
quantitative interpretation of the uni- 
verse but not qualitative. The physical 
structure of the universe may be revealed 
to us by science, but the concepts of 
goodness, beauty, love and other emo- 
tions are outside its domain. The real 
value of science seems to lie in its 
methodology and its application to 
physical welfare of man. 

Scientists, some real and more 
amateur, have given more heat than 
light regarding the achievements and 
failures of science. Some are of opinion 
that science has definitely advanced 
human happiness in all directions while 
others opine that it has set back tlie 
clock of progress and therefore it should 
now take a holiday. Much of these dis- 
cussions is beside the point. It seems 
to me that science owes its origin to the 
mystic craving in man, to know truth, 
may be of the external world, by des- 
troying the veil of ignorance. Any 
effort to know truth is a form ol 
mysticism and therefore denotes a divine 
urge. The great builders of science have 
not thought in terms of physical happi- 
ness or creature comforts of men. 
Science also has as its motto ^‘Thou shall 
know Truth and Truth shall make you 
free.” A Darwin, or a Newton or a 
Kelvin carried out his researches im- 
pelled by a passion to discover truth 
by removing human superstitions, 
and not by any motive to apply his con- 
clusions to the enhancement of physical 
happiness of man. Little did Clark 
Maxwell dream that his electro- 
magnetic theory would ^ one day be 
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utilized by the radio-scientists to broad- 
cast all over the world the sneezing of a 
cat in the Buckingham Palace. One 
of the great and abiding achievements 
of science has been the removal of many 
superstitions from people’s mind regard- 
ing many natural phenomena for which 
people for thousands of years had offered 
supernatural explanations. Science has 
further emancipated European minds 
from the dogmatism and bigotry of the 
church. It has powerfully aided in 
carrying into practice many concepts of 
social responsibility. Ideals of equality, 
liberty and fraternity would have 
remained in Europe mere abstract con- 
cepts without the powerful aid rendered 
by science. A truly scientific mind is 
ever receptive to new visions of truth 
and always ready to doubt and revise its 
own conclusions. Through the applica- 
tion of science, the world has become 
much smaller today and man’s horizon 
has been broadened by travel and study 
of comparative religion, history and 
sociology. Perhaps today more than in 
any other age, men are becoming 
conscious of the organic unity of the 
world where insular thinking is a step in 
retrogression. Science is often blamed 
for aggravating the spirit of materialism. 
True science, if we have understood it 
aright, has nothing to do with material- 
ism or any ism for that matter. It is 
the cursed human nature that applies 
science for materialistic purposes. 
Science has fallen on evil days since 
those who handled it forgot its divine 
mission to know Truth. The researches 
of the master scientists are being mani- 
pulated by men who are emotionally on 
a level with children and intellectually 
with the primitive savage. That also 
is the case with religion. Science, of 
course, cannot change human nature and 
this is outside its domain. If science 
has thrown man into the present stage 
of confusion if will be science again 


which will help man to get out of it. 
^^Man”, writes Henry Bergson in his 
Two sources of Religion and Moralityf 
^^cannot rise above the earth without 
powerful mechanical aid to provide him 
with a point of support. To detach 
himself from matter he must lean his 
weight upon matter. In other words, 
mysticism needs the help of mechanism; 
this has been overlooked; mechanism 
happened to take a path which led on 
to excessive well-being and luxury for 
a few rather than to liberation for all. 
The origins of this mechanism are more 
mystical than one is apt to think. It 
will not recover its true direction nor 
render service proportionate to its power 
until mankind, hitherto bent by mechan- 
ism towards earth has learnt, by means 
of mechanism, to straighten its back 
and turn its face towards heaven.” 

Man is an organic and well-integrated 
unit. To dissect man into physical, 
vital or mystic parts is to create artificial 
divisions. Man progresses as a whole 
and not in parts. An individual may be 
compared to a column of air which is 
thick and looks almost solid at the base. 
But as one goes up step by step, the air 
becomes more and more rarefied. The’ 
apex seems to lose itself in the intangible 
realm of the unknown. On account of 
the lop-sided development of human 
thoughts a false value has been attached 
to ideals called material and spiritual. 
Thus neither the East nor the West has 
been able to solve its respective pro- 
blems in spite of their startling dis- 
coveries in the realms of spirit and 
matter. In India we, no doubt, have 
discovered precious jewels of spirituality; 
but in the absence of the jewel-box we 
have preserved them in heaps of rubbish. 
In the West they have been preparing 
the jewel-box with great efforts for the 
last few hundreds of years, but the 
jewel is not yet in sight. In the West 
many no doubt worship the corpse in 
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the name of body, in the East also there 
are not a few who worship a ghost or a 
spook in the name of the soul. It is now 
high time for both East and West to 
give up their respective arrogance and 
sit together in humility and a spirit of 
comradeship to compare notes with each 
other. In a cordial understanding 
between mysticism and mechanism seems 
to lie the future happiness of the world. 
The ultimate Beality is neither impetu- 
ous dynamism nor immobile quietism. 
Silence and activity are the two mani- 
festations of the same Godhead. One 
realising Truth sees with his eyes the 
dynamic cosmic process whereas with his 
ears he listens to the music of inexpres- 
sible silence. The ancient seers of India 
did not seem to have discovered any 
conflict between science and religion. 
They found that the two belong to the 
two stages of man’s development. 
Knowledge of the physical is necessary 
to the attainment of the spiritual. In 
the Mundaka Vpanishad the teacher 
enjoins upon the student to learn both 
the lower and the higher forms of know- 
ledge. The lower covers all the different 
forms of secular knowledge whereas the 
'higher initiates the aspirant into the 
secret of the imperishable Beality. In 
the Chandogya Vpanishad^ Narada had 
to give an account to the teacher 
* Sanatkumara of all the different kinds of 
secular knowledge he had mastered 
before he was accepted as a competent 
student of the Brahma-Vidya. The seer 
in the Isha Vpanishad says that one 
should know both science and super- 
science. Thrqugh science one crosses 
death; through super-science attains to 
immortality. 

The West hAs been the carrier of a 
great culture. Its contribution to the 
world civilisation has been very great. 
A stem self-discipline has been the secret 
of its power. In the Western people one 
finds an integrity of character and 


ethical idealism. Climatic conditions, 
fight with adverse circumstances and ac- ' 
ceptance of competition as a means to 
higher evolution have seasoned the 
character of the Westerner and endowed 
his nature with resilience. But the 
culture of the physical power, uninspired 
by a religion creates a Frankenstein in 
society which ultimately devours its own 
author. Competition may be a powerful 
factor in the evolution of lower species, 
but it becomes a bar in the human and 
superhuman planes. Ethics, without 
the sanction of religion, is at its best an 
enlightened self-interest and at its worst 
greed, lust and sordidness. A merely 
ethical man may pay his taxes regularly, 
not cheat his partners at a game of 
cards and carry on his social responsibi- 
lities in a decent way, but he is incapable 
of reaching great heights and depths of 
his spiritual nature. The best scientiiic 
mind of the West is agnostic. It holds 
to the belief that the case of God, soul 
or inunortality cannot be conclusively 
proved and therefore is not worth 
bothering about. The highest character 
in Europe is inspired by ethics tinged 
with emotion, as Matthew Arnold pul 
it. The enlightened man has practical- 
ly left the church and the commoner 
attends it out of fear or in obedience to 
social habit. The church is no doubt 
encumbered with many dogmas which 
are untenable in this age of science; 
therefore the baby has been thrown 
away with the bath water. The theo- 
logian and the philosopher are at 
loggerheads. The Great War has com- 
pletely demoralised society in many res- 
pects. There is clearly perceptible a 
downward trend in man’s morals and 
religious attitude. Beligious ideals are 
openly scoffed at. While in the East we 
hold to the belief that man is the soul 
and he has a body, in the West they 
think that man is the body and he may 
have a soul. For want^of a lofty spiri- 
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tual ideaU the society seems to be 
crumbling down in many spheres. 
People have become cynical even about 
the best of institutions. The believers 
and the non-believers both must die but 
the latter has the best of the bargain. 
The failure of the League of Nations to 
justify the high hopes of its sponsor is 
really tragic. In some of the major 
crises the League has behaved in a way 
so as to give the impression that it 
justifies the wolf eating the lamb, only 
the table manners of the wolf are 
criticised. In all ages, people committed 
sin. In olden times they were ashamed 
of sin whereas now people worship it. 
A Gottesdamcrung seems to have 
descended over Europe. 

There is no doubt that India and the 
world at large today are passing through 
a very critical phase. Many thinkers are 
gloomy about the world-outlook. But 
we are optimists. Our optimism, how- 
ever, is not that of Bernard Shaw who 
thinks that we are living in the best of 
all possible worlds in which everything 
is rotten. Nor do we believe that the 
present condition is inevitable in a period 
of transition. It is said that as Adam 
and Eve walked out of the garden of 
Eden, Adam said to his spouse, ‘My 
dear, we are living in an age of transi- 
tion.* The Divine Mother anxious to 
create a perfect world always makes 
experimentations with the cosmic pro- 
cess. The ever-compassionate Prakriti, 
through her diverse manifestations, has 


always been furnishing opportunities to 
her children to disentangle themselves 
from her net and achieve the summum 
bonum of life. Every age has its 
opportunities and advantages. 

India will be great again because the 
Sanatana Dharma is great. India will 
again lead the world because the 
Sanatana Dharma must guide the 
various activities of the world. The 
ideal of making India only politically or 
economically great is not a very lofty 
ideal. There are in the ^world today 
many politically and economically great 
nations. But they have failed to give a 
lead and direction to the cvoliftion of a 
higher world culture. It is on the basis 
of the Sanatana Dharma alone the world 
will find a lusting solution of its ethical, 
political and economic problems. This 
Sanatana Dharma is not to be identified 
with any narrow creed, dogma, ritual 
or belief. It is the Eternal Religion 
which explains and fulfils all creeds, 
dogmas and faiths. It is the bedrock of 
all religions. It includes in its sweep 
the cravings of the scientist, the aspira- 
tions of the saint, the seeking of the 
philosopher and the hopes of mankind. 
It has a place for everyone, the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the 
intellectual as well as the devotional. 
Above all, this Sanatana Dharma, by 
proclaiming the unity of existence and 
the divinity of the soul, will reconcile 
all discords, hasten the dawm of peace 
and establish goodwill among men. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 

By Dorothy Kruger 

Down from the luminous Absolute, 

Around the realm of I he Seven Sages, 

Love came to earth as a Shining Child 
To drown the distinctions wrought by ages. 
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Love came and grew, and its power burst 
The fragile flesh it conceived for growing, 
And strong as waters glacially fed 
It flooded earth and still it is flowing. 

Still from the lotus feet of our Lord, 

Sri Ramakrishna, the waves are springing. 
Sweeping distinctions out of all hearts, 
Sounding their depths with Gangetic singing. 

Now Hindus, Mohammedans, Christians, Jews, 
Alike are graced by the great Love Giver, 

And Brahmins, Chandalas, women, men. 

Bathe side by side in that Sacred River. 

Out of Existence, Knowledge and Bliss 
Come waters of love that bear off Jivas 
And circling upward back to the source 
Merge in the One the many Shivas. 


SOME POST-KANTIAN PROOFS FOR THE 
REALITY OF GOD 


By S. S. Raohavachar, M.A. 

J Mr. Raghavachar, Research Scholar in Philosophy, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 
;s of the three efforts made to restore the concept of God and harmonise it \rith 
.the theory of knowledge of the Kantian school. — ^£d.] 


*‘Kant”, observes Bertrand Russell, 
•‘undoubtedly deserves credit for having 
made evident the philosophical import- 
ance of the theory of knowledge.” 
Chiefly owing to his labours Epistemo- 
logy secured its legitimate position in 
philosophic systems. The centre of 
gravity, from his time onwards, shifted 
from ontological speculation to logical 
and Epistemological analysis. Kant 
has made us aware of the first principles 
of knowledge; and the fundamentals of 
philosophic thought are less liable to be 
ignored now than in pre-Kantian specu- 
lations. 

If this is his positive contribution to 
the general evolution of philosophy, Kant 
is more emphatically remembered for 


his powerful negations of the deep- 
rooted traditions of the preceding philo- 
sophies. Nothing received a ruder 
shock and a more final rejection from 
him than the traditional proofs for the 
existence of God. Theological safety 
built on such sure foundations was lost 
and any thing like a rational affirmation 
of a supreme being became a definite 
self-contradiction. Pure reason and 
conviction in the being of Divine Power 
assumed a sharply antithetical character. 

But in post-Kantian idealism attempts 
are made to construct theories of R 
divine principle. Many of these theories 
have their origin in Epistemological 
doctrines themselves. They accept the 
supreme function alloted^ to Epistemo« 
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logy by Kant and find the idea of a 
cosmic power necessary for the theories 
of knowledge they develop. It is to 
consider three of such efforts at the res- 
toration of the Concept of God that this 
paper is devoted. These theories are 
stated more from the point of view of 
their general direction and tendency 
than from that of their accurate details 
and explicit forms. So the exposition, 
brief as it is, does not claim absolute 
authenticity. It is their meaning to us 
that is looked for rather than their 
meaning in themselves, which is a matter 
of questionable accessibility. 

If the statements deviate far too much 
from the views they are expected to ex- 
pound in the judgment of the less 
fallible, they may be conveniently re- 
garded as expressions of possible rather 
than actual theories. There is still 
enough philosophy in the world to 
believe that a logical possibility has 
more intrinsic worth than historical 
veracity. 

The first theory that we may consider 
is that of T, H. Green. His metaphysics 
takes its rise from the general idealistic 
doctrine of judgment. This doctrine of 
judgment is more explicitly developed 
and defended by later thinkers like 
Bradley and Bosanquet. A judgment 
in the words of Bradley ‘‘is the act 
which refers an ideal content to a reality 
beyond the act.” The ideal content is 
universal. The judgment is a construc- 
tive effort by way of interpretation and 
amplification of the sensuous point of 
contact with reality. Further it refers 
the universal content constructively held 
by the mind to a reality. The three 
properties that necessarily characterize 
all judgment are, 

(0 its claim to truth, 

(ti) its constructiveness and 
(«0 universality. 

^ The empiricists denied the construc- 
tiveness of tlLp mind and as a result 


universals could get no place in their 
scheme of thought. Universal contents 
owe their subsistence to the originative 
activity of thought. The initial assump- 
tion of a purely passive mind could not 
but issue in the Humean Scepticism 
which repudiated all universal prin- 
ciples. The lesson of the history of 
empiricism is that, if we abolish the con- 
structive capacity of the mind, we are 
abolishing the only source of universal 
principles in knowledge. Kant learnt 
this principle deeply and fully and 
brought about his CoperiTican Revolu- 
tion. He gave knowledge a constructive 
and active mind and with it gave back 
universal and necessary principles of 
intellectual synthesis. But then these 
principles or universals are merely ideal 
and not real and their reference does not 
stretch itself beyond the act of reference 
to solid facts of the universe. Universals 
came to have, in his view, only subsist- 
ence in thought and not existence in 
reality. Hence the Kantian pheno- 
menalism and dualism. This is essential- 
ly due to the fact that Kant ignored 
the claim to truth that all judgments 
possess. The judgment that no universal 
content is constitutive of reality affirms 
the constitutive character of the univer- 
sal content which in itself refers to 
reality. Hence the famous self-contra- 
diction of all phenomenalism. Therefore 
the mind in judging is not only employ- 
ing universal ideas, is not only exercising 
its constructive functions, but also it is 
at bottom affirmirg the reality of uni- 
versals, their objcclive existence “out, 
there” in the heart of the things in 
themselves. * 

But, Green urges here that the uni- 
versals are integral to»a consciousness. 
The lesson of the empiricist failure 
should never be forgotten. If there are 
universals constituting reality in itself, 
apart from what it appears to us, then 
there is the unshaking ground for the 
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affirmation of a universal consciousness 
or Spirit, sustaining the objectivity of 
universals. There is a ^^world-conscious- 
ness” as the Sustainer of these principles 
of unification which are inconceivable, 
independent of an intelligence. This 
is an absolute Mnd or God. Straight 
from the idealist view of judgment 
emerges the need for a Supreme Being. 
Either Kant was wrong in his proof of 
the inextricable connection between uni- 
versals and the creative life of under- 
standing, or Green is faultless in drawing 
the further consequence of an objective 
understanding from the indispensable 
objectivity of such universals. 

The second effort we may broadly 
characterize as Hegelian. It is danger- 
ous to tackle either by way of apprecia- 
tion or refutation the labyrinths of 
Hegel’s thought. But still the central 
tendency and the ultimate conclusions 
of Hegel’s full-blooded system can be 
definitely comprehended. 

His metaphysical ideas that have bear- 
ing upon our present problem, namely, 
the vindication of the reality of a divine 
Consciousness, take their birth from the 
idealist theory of reasoning. Just as 
Green’s theory of reality as modified 
and restated by us emerges from the 
idealist conception of judgment, we may 
roughly describe that tlie Hegelian view 
of the ultimate issues from the idealist 
theory of inference. 

Bradley mentions three undisputed 
and universal features of reasoning : 

(0 It is ideal construction, more 
ideal than mere judgment. 

(if) It is acj[uisition of a necessary 
truth. “In inference we ad- 
vance from truth possessed to a 
further truth.” 

(ill) “Inference must tell us some- 
thing else than the truth it 
depends upon.” 

An inference is not a Wain repeti- 
tion’. Then inference is an jdeal con- 


struction through which novel judgments 
are obtained which ar^ necessitated by 
given judgments. We have not got 
inference unless the conclusion (t) is 
necessary from the premises and (it) 
goes beyond the premises. 

The essence of inference, therefore, is 
the advance from judgments given to 
judgments which are inherently related 
or connected with them. The connection 
between judgments that is pre-supposed 
by reasoning is not psychological con- 
nection by their mutual juxtaposition by 
association or temporal contiguity. It is 
connection in the intrinsic meanings of 
judgments. It is logical connection that 
is implied in inference. It is the con- 
nection between that which receives 
the objective reference of the judgments 
given and that which receives the objec- 
tive reference of the judgments inferred. 
If the world of meanings, if the contents 
of thought, if reality as apprehended by 
mind reject relations as extraneous to 
its structure, if every piece of the uni- 
verse as conceived by thought becomes 
a “tiny absolute” in itself, then infer- 
ence rooted in the fact of the relatedncss 
of things becomes an impossible illu- 
sion. Unrelated contents of thought 
cannot sustain the inferential process as 
directed upon them. 

From this principle that all inference 
is relational, we proceed to a further 
important idea. What are the implica- 
tions of relation? What are the ulti- 
mate pre-suppositions of the possibility 
of relations? Hegel focussed his en- 
quiries on the most striking and baffling 
type of relation, namely, opposition. 
To verify his conclusions with regard to 
relations in general, taking up a less un- 
yielding type of relation would be 
comparatively easy. 

To state the principle at once, all rela- 
tion implies system or a whole of inter- 
related parts. It implies an order, a 
world or universe of Experience. It 
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implies a pervasive identity appropriat- 
ing and harmoxnzing differences. The 
relevancy of relations to terms as 
Bosanquet explains ^involves a com- 
munity of kind. That is the reason 
why it is absurd ^^to ask for the distance 
from London bridge to one o’clock”. 
‘‘A positive Common Element” is im- 
plied in the fact of the inter-relatcdncss 
of entities. Relation is the behaviour 
or attitude of the members of a concrete 
system towards one another. “Ulti- 
mately,” as Bosanquet maintains, “the 
condition of inference is always a 
system. ” 

This leads us on inevitably to the 
Hegelian idea of an absolute system or, 
in the words of Bradley, to the absolute 
individual as contrasted with relative 
individuals. The reason for this inevit- 
able recognition of an all-inclusive 
system is plain. Relative systems or 
finite orders of Experience are, if 
we accept the conditions of rational 
thought, related with one another. 
Just as terms related lead to systems 
whose integral elements they become 
along with their relation, so also finite 
systems, related as they must be with 
other finite systems, imply wider and 
deeper systems. Ultimately an infinite 
system is an unavoidable implication. 
If there is no such system, the finite 
systems cannot be related among them- 
selves and therefore fail to belong to the 
world of reason which is essentially 
relational and (li) proceeds to the notion 
character of the Absolute system. 

There is another link in the chain of 
the Hegelian argument which (i) begins 
with the view that reason is essentially 
relational and (ti) proceeds to the notion 
that relations fall within wholes or 
systems and (iii) develops the concept 
of an ultimate system or an all-conclu- 
sive Reality. 

There is a further question of final 
significance which emerges at this situa- 


tion. The concrete nature or the con- 
stitutive character of this ultimate 
order of being requires to be determined. 
The idealists definitely stake their all on 
the doctrine that this ultimate system 
cannot be extra-mental in nature. 
Order depends upon some pervasive 
identity or the reign of univcrsals. But 
a sub-spiritual reality is devoid of unity, 
which is positively an ideal construction 
or the creation of Spirit, unless the 
whole of Kantian analysis of cognition 
is erroneous and the idealist description 
of judgment fundamentally faulty. An 
absolutely extra-mental order of exist- 
ence cannot possess any kind of self- 
identity which is the characteristic gift 
of intelligence. In the fine language of 
Bosanquet this is the “driving force of 
idealism.” A system without unity is 
a self-contradiction. Therefore no cate- 
gory that is sub-spiritual can constitute 
the essential nature of the infinite whole. 

It cannot be a finite mind either, for 
a finite mind is one among the other 
finite minds and so requires a larger 
system to depend upon. The rejection 
by the Absolutists of the claim of the 
concept of personality to be ultimate 
has the same ground. Personality, \u 
the common acceptation of the term, 
stands for finite individuality. Hegelian 
thought distinguishes itself carefully 
from Solipsism. The lowest extreme of 
Solipsism is what is known as the 
Solipsism of the moment. This exhibits 
exactly the same weakness as the theory 
of Reality as non-mental, because it 
sticks to a particular perishing existence 
as the ultimate and excludes the reign 
of unity necessary to sysJcm. If it is not 
the self of the moment that is upheld 
but the individual sqlf with a past, 
present and future, with a persistent 
centre of experience, then, it is im- 
possible, as Bradley strongly urges, to 
disbelieve in the plurality of selves. 
The ground on which we posit the uni- 
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tary Ego connecting the successive 
phases of the temporal process of 
experience, does also force on us the 
further consequence of the reality of 
many selves. If there is the multiplicity 
of individual minds, they cannot be 
either individually or collectively the 
self-subsistent Real, for to sustain their 
mutual inter-relation a more comprehen- 
sive Reality is needed. Hence the rela- 
tivity of finite self-hood. 

The final conclusion is that the infinite 
system is spiritual in character and that 
it transcends the finite self. It is infinite 
spirit. If this conclusion is not drawn, 
the world cannot be an inclusive whole 
either sCs non-mental or as composed of 
finite selves, and if it is not such a 
system it cannot be the ground of rela- 
tions which arc the ultimate implications 
of the reasoning process. 

The third effort is more recent and 
has more of raw originality and bracing 
freshness. It is the metaphysical con- 
cept of God as affirmed by Whitehead. 

Whitehead’s proof for the reality of 
God is a direct and logical outcome of 
his imposing cosmology. This cosmo- 
logy embodies in itself in a magnificent 
Y^sy the results of some relevant idealist 
discussions. It accepts as an undeniable 
fact the realm of universals. Universals 
in this system get the finer name, 
.“eternal objects”. The actual occasions 
and the eternal objects arc inherent in 
the total metaphysical situation. No- 
thing can be understood without refer- 
ence to ideal forms. This is so much 
the same as the idealist insistence on 
the reality of universals, the reference 
of which as i&eal contents to facts is 
the function of judgment. A proposi- 
tion is, in Whit^ead’s terminology, the 
confrontation of actual occasions by 
eternal objects. 

There is, further, the significant 
recognition of the “togetherness” of 
things. The world !: a system and into 


every drop of actuality, all the eternal 
objects and all the actual occasions . 
enter. Every eternal object ^ingresses’ 
into every event and every accomplished 
occasion of actuality attains “immorta- 
lity” in it. The whole lives in the part. 
This is remarkably akin to the Hegelian 
insistence on the systematic character 
of reality. The entire cosmos, every 
thing actual and possible in this world 
of unmeasured immensity, is implicated 
even in the tiniest “puff of existence”. 

Though these ideas are parts of the 
substance of Absolutism, we must admit 
that in Whitehead’s system there is no 
adequate recognition of their absolutis- 
tic consequences. That universals are 
integral to a consciousness and that the 
ultimate system should be a spirit, are 
not explicitly drawn. There are, of 
course, very suggestive admissions. The 
eternal objects are “ideal forms” and 
the synthesis of the universe in an event 
is a ‘prehension’. There is “feeling” 
and “satisfaction” in every actual 
occasion. The units of actual existence 
have “perceptivity”. 

But this inadequacy is more than 
amply compensated for by the introduc- 
tion of a fresh point of view. The idea 
of God as the principle of concretion is 
undoubtedly one of the greatest contri- 
butions to contemporary philosophy. 
The depth of its significance and the 
richness of its implications arc far too 
much for one generation to assimilate. 

The view of the world as an organic 
whole with eternal objects as formative 
elements of specific events of Experience 
calls for a principle of concretion. If all 
eternal objects ingress into every event, 
and if all events are characterised by 
mutual immanence, then the specific and 
individual characters of the events re- 
quire explanation. If the uniqueness of 
tactual occasions is an illusion, no such 
explanation need be invoked. But if 
concrete events are real, the way in 
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which they can have uniqueness though 
constituted of the same formative factors 
needs explanation. The only account 
possible is that it is due to a gradation 
of relevance. The multiplicity of actual 
occasions, with individual differences 
though built up by the same raw mate- 
rials, is explicable on the ground of a 
^graded envisagcment’. Gradation im- 
plies limitation. All the eternal objects 
contribute to the formation of each 
event, but the contributions by all the 
eternal objects are not equal. There is 
also gradation of entry of other actual 
occasion into every occasion. There is 
some restriction of the formative factors 
which facilitates the emergence of indivi- 
dual events. Now what is the principal 
or agent of this limitation? It cannot 
be an actuality itself within the spatio- 
temporal continuum, for all such actua- 
lities are themselves the products of that 
limitation and hence presuppose the 
activity of the principle of limitation. 
It cannot be the eternal possibilities, for, 
they being relevant to all actual events 
would indeterminately introduce the 
same limitation into every event, and 
the uniqueness of events which that 
limitation is inferred to bring about, 
would altogether disappear. So the 
power of this creative limitation can be 
intrinsic neither to actual occasions nor 
to eternal objects. The principle of 


limitation should transcend both the 
spatio-temporal order and the order of 
eternal forms. So Whitehead gives the 
paradoxical description of it as the 
“non-temporal primordial accident”, 
which baffles the critics of the first look. 
This is the principle of concretion, and 
the principle of concretion is the 
“Supreme God of rationalised religion”. 
God is a creative power. It is the power 
by whose dynamic agency there is the 
novelty and concrete actuality. 

These are the three principal develop- 
ments in the direction of the re-introduc- 
tion of the idea of God into metaphysics. 
God for Green is a conseiousnCss but 
for which there could be no thought, 
which consists only in the re-production 
of God’s thought in finite centres of Ex- 
perience. The Hegelian God is an all- 
embracing system which is the ground 
of all rationally considered objects. For 
Whitehead God is a creative power, 
whose activity of concretion is the origin 
of actual occasions. We can revive the 
metaphysical attributes of God without 
their traditional implications. God is 
Omniscient as the infinite Spirit pre- 
supposed by the possibility of thought;. 
He is Omnipresent as the all-inclusive 
system pre-supposed by the rationality 
of the world; and He is Omnipotent as 
the principle of all creative activity 
which brings into being the actual world 
of Experience. 



EAST AND WEST 

(A Rational View) 

By Prof. M. ILmz Syed, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

[Dr. Syed of Allahabad University convincingly shows “the wholeness and holiness” 
of humanity and points out that the way to unity lies along the path of selfless service. 
-Ed.J 


( 1 ) 

In this socentific age when everything 
is viewed with the penetrating vision of 
scientific method and approach, and in 
an unbiassed and detached manner, it 
would be worth our while to consider 
whether this artificial and delusive divi- 
sion of East and West is tenable on 
rational grounds or not. 

Analytic reasoning is said to be the 
dominating ideal of the scientific method. 
Let us analyse tlie claims of the pro- 
tagonists of the so-called superior 
Western Civilisation and their arrogant 
attitude towards the Eastern people, in 
so far as they look down upon them as 
inferior in many respects. The un- 
•cssential differences of caste, colour and 
race should not weigh with right-minded 
people in settling the seeming distinc- 
tions between the East and the West. 

■ The incident of race and colour is not 
due to any insuperable cause which 
divides man from man. It is really un- 
important. What does it matter whether 
a man is born in the Western or Eastern 
hemisphere? Colour and race distinc- 
tions are entirely due to climatic changes, 
geographical Situation and nothing more. 
They do not divide humanity into un- 
bridgeable diwsions. The fact that 
humanity is one wherever we find it, 
cannot possibly be denied by any sane, 
sound and balanced thinker of either the 
West or the Eaut. In spite of surface 
difference^ that one sees in different 
types of humanity, the physiological, 


anatomical and psychological structure 
of man in any part of the world is one 
and the same. The human vesture is 
made of matter, the oneness and whole- 
ness of which is undeniable. 

The fact that man is subject to the 
law of evolution holds good for all man- 
kind. Every human being, without any 
exception, is subject to the laws of 
growth, unfoldment, and decay. 

Spiritually the essential feature of 
man is one and the same. The spirit 
unifies and the matter separates and yel 
in their happy combination they con- 
stitute the universal make up of all 
humanity. 

( 2 ) 

If it may be supposed for the sake of 
argument that Western nations, by 
virtue of their culture and attainments, 
are superior to their less fortunate 
brethren in the East, then there is for 
them what is called the responsibility 
of wisdom. Simply because they are 
superior in mental and moral equip- 
ments, it is up to them to try to raise 
the level of the general intelligence of 
the people whom they consider inferior 
to themselves. It is their duty to work 
for the amelioration of the present con- 
dition of the people in the East. 

It is not without reason that the 
Father of all nations, the True Source 
of our being and the loving protector of 
helpless and hopeless people, has brought 
some of the Western and the Eastern 
people together. Every two nations that 
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come into touch, the one with the other, 
has something to learn, something to 
teach, and this is perhaps pre-eminently 
the case where two such nations as India 
and England are concerned. 

( 8 ) 

Where England has to do with savage 
peoples her path is comparatively simple ; 
where she has to do with a nation 
possessing a civilization far older than 
her own, a nation with fixed and most 
ancient traditions, where she has to do 
with such a people, the relations must 
needs be complicated and difficult, 
difficult for both sides to understand, 
difficult for both sides to make fruitful 
of good rather than of evil. And I 
know of no greater service that can be 
rendered either in this land or that, than 
the service of those who try to under- 
stand the question and to draw the 
nations together by wisdom, instead of 
driving them further apart by ignorance 
and by prejudice. 

( 4 ) 

India is the home of spirituality. 
She has to teach to the natirns of the 
West many far-reaching and soul-satis- 
fying lessons in spiritual development. 
As India should not be ashamed of 
learning science, art and crafts from 
Western people, so the Western people 
should have no scruple or hesitation in 
learning the mysteries of inner life from 
their Eastern brethren. We must re- 
member that “man liveth not by bread 
alone but by every word that cometh 
out of the mouth of God.” Man is not 
a lump of earth. He is more than his 
body and mind. He has in him a 
spiritual essence, by virtue of which he 
IS able to make endless progress and 
become “as perfect as his Heavenly 
Father is.” • 

6 


( 5 ) 

The true function of education is to 
awaken the latent spirit in man and 
develop his body and mind for a higher 
purpose. No true culture is possible 
without the harmonious development of 
body, mind, emotion, will and the 
mighty spirit hidden within us. 

What is wrong with Western civilisa- 
tion to-day is that it has been straining 
every nerve to investigate physical 
phenomena and has made wonderful dis- 
coveries in the realm of physical science, 
but has lost touch with lhat source of 
bliss, called Spirit, without which no 
abiding happiness or satisfaction is 
possible. 

It will be a glorious day in the history 
of human civilisation when Eastern and 
Western people w^ould set aside all 
minor considerations of race, colour and 
creed and lay great stress upon the 
fundamental principles of human life 
that guide and shape our destinies. W’e 
should, however, bear in mind that the 
^vhole world-process is run according to 
God’s own plan and it is He who has 
brought into existence various nations 
and communities to live in various parts 
of the world which is the manifestation 
of His divine will; therefore it is incum- 
bent upon us to consciously co-operate 
with His divine plan, and try to live in 
harmony and peace and work for the 
well-being of our fellow-men wdiether 
they happen to be born in the East or 
in the West. 

( 8 ) 

What nature want*; from each indivi- 
dualised consciousness is perfection and 
perfection is attained when that con- 
sciousness is magnfied into cosmic 
consciousness. Hence the necessity o! 
loving all, serving all, working for all, 
living for and in all. 

In conclusion let us remember that 
the human races are born one from the 
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other, grow, develop, become old and 
die. Their sub-races and nations follow 
the same rule. Every nation is a word 
in the world song of life, a class in the 
world school. Every citizen must learn 
to speak the word, and to master the 
lesson of his class. In the words of 
Maurice Maeterlinck “There may be 
human joy in doing good with definite 

r 


purpose, but they who do good expect- 
ing nothing in return know a joy that 
is divine.” Let us therefore learn the 
art of selfless service and recognise the 
wholeness and the holiness of humanity 
wherever it may exist and unlike 
Rudyard Kipling sing together that 
*East is West and West is East and the 
twain shall ever meet.* 


THE FINER RANGES OF PSYCHIC LIFE 

ft 

By Prof. Mahendranath Sircar, M.A., Ph.D. 

[Tbiff is the sequel to ^^Ileason and Revelation” published in our last issue. — ^Ed.] 


The supra-mental truths are indeed 
truths immanent in spirit. They can 
never be exposed, until life grows as- 
pirant after them. In the movement of 
life, finer truths are revealed with 
chastened being; and the supra-mental 
dynamism can therefore be conceived as 
the finest form of life; as life descends 
in scale its fineness is obscured by the 
inertia and ignorance. And, therefore, 
religious life implies a direct inspiration 
and reception from the living God, 
beyond the functioning of the vital or 
the mental, or the higher mental. 
Because the finest psychic life is not 
generally operative in us, we arc given 
to interpret revelation as something 
external, when there are occasional 
glimpses from the heights of life. 

Our psychic life touches the vital, the 
vital-mental, the mental-spiritual, the 
spiritual ; and because the higher ranges 
of the psychic life are not still within 
the scope of ordinary perception, they 
are given up to doubt and scepticism. 
And whatever is seceived in the twilight 
of the super-conscious is accepted as ac- 
cidental happy visitation from the 
remote corner of cof!‘;rious life. The 
conscious life has u wide circumference, 
all parts oI which still remain unillu- 


mined, and many amazing incidents in 
the great lives arc only intrusions of 
light from the deeper layers of being. 

Evolution of life indicates the secret 
urges, well-laid in our nature, and if the 
thread of life could be traced in its finer 
aspects, it will be seen to be associated 
with revelation almost in every step. A 
happy opening of the psychic life indi- 
cates its presence there. And because 
there is an inconscient nature in man it 
cannot allow the finest impress of higher 
truths and hence revelation to appear as 
influencing life from distance. Truth is 
otherwise. A new vista, which is sure 
to throw much light on the problem, has 
been opened in the new psychology of 
the unconscious. The word ‘uncons- 
cious* has wide range of meaning and it 
is not as yet definite what it does and 
does not include in its scope. It has 
been accepted as supplying the lost key 
to the explanation of all kinds of ex- 
periences, from the abnormal to the 
super-normal. But it has not been as 
yet pointed out where the dividing line 
is to be drawn between the abnormal 
•and the super-normal. The psychology 
of the super-conscious is still to be 
studied seriously before the mystics of 
the spirit can be fully ,^apprehcnded. 
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Psycho-analysis has sought to explain 
the conscious in the light of the *un~ 
conscious/ which, to it, is more living, 
more potential and more comprehensive, 
as it contains the chief spring of our 
mental life. But it also appears that it 
includes in the unconscious, the fine 
religious experiences of the soul. It 
would indicate them as emerging out of 
the psychic self. Quite so, but it fails 
to see that psyche has a vast content, 
it includes within itself the gross vital, 
as well as the fine spiritual. And the 
defect of psycho-analysis has been the 
failure to trace wherefrom and how this 
distinction comes. 

The ‘unconscious’ is not necessarily 
the life of instinctive urges; it includes 
within it the super-conscious forces. 
There is the finer and more expansive 
and the grosser and the more restricted 
movement in the psyche. The spiritual 
is distinct from the vital in its fine 
luminosity and great comprehensiveness, 
but this does not necessarily mean that 
the spiritual emerges out of the vital; 
rather the vital is the restricted expres- 
sion of the spiritual; only on this hypo- 
thesis it is possible to spiritualise the 
vital by the finer currents drawn from 
the supramental. The whole gamut of 
the psychic life is divided into different 
ranges and expressions, but the higher 
scale in the gamut gives better harmony 
and more delightful movement and finer 
inspiration. It emerges direct from the 
super-conscient deeps of being, which 
are not generally revealed in the sub- 
conscient or the conscient functioning of 
the soul. 

The unconscious therefore not only 
implies a subconscious depth of being, 
but also the super-oonscient reaches. 
The whole mystery of life is locked up 
in the psyche, and the grades of life 
have apparent differences because of the 
brightness or the dimness of psychic 
^‘xpression. xlie instinctive vital urges 


by themselves are simply vital, but read 
in continuity with the supr£u>mental, they 
will have a spiritual significance as they 
have a purpose in the economy of life. 
The supra-mental has a direct connexion 
with the vital, which, at times, becomes 
instrumental to the expression of the 
supra-mental in the vital plane and 
order. Revelation is an opening in the 
unconsciousness in its supra-mental 
ranges. The supra-mental indications 
are called revelations, because they are 
unfamiliar and reveal trutls beyond the 
mental gaze and reflection, as they pro- 
ceed from the psychic depths. And, 
they are, therefore, differentiated from 
the finer mental and vital intuitions; 
for the movements of the psyche in its 
finest form are not still within the easy 
reach of humanity in the present scale 
of evolution. 

Revelation and evolution then go 
together. Evolution is being regulated, 
moulded and directed by the invisible 
force, the unconscious promptings of 
the soul, and when the higher organs 
of reception become finely active, they 
feel the touch of the supra-mental 
shaping power and wisdom. 

The natural lines of evolution are in- 
dicated in the urges of life; the urges 
to supra-mental evolution and supra- 
normal expressions arc also immanen4; 
in life, but their existence and function- 
ing are not evident, because life is not 
as yet active in these stages. Hence, a 
sudden flash from the great heights of 
conscious life look like a miraculous 
event, and like streaming forth of light 
from an external source. But really 
revelations manifest the finer truths of 
the subtler evolution pf life. And at 
every step of its development, the in- 
ward light reflects its guidance ; and this 
light proceeds from the transparent 
psyche, which has almost infinite range 
and various shades of luminous expres- 
sions. Plato could trace the sufficiency 
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ol the ideas to Psyche. ‘They (the 
ideas) obtain life and motion by their 
entertainment in a living intelligence. 
Such a living intelligence with its gaze 
fixed upon ideas’ was what Plato called 
a psyche. He conceives of a basic 
psyche whose active grasp of ideas condi- 
tions impartially the whole process of 
the universe. This is the supreme 
craftsman, on whom depends that degree 
of orderliness which the world exhibits. 
There is a perfection in this psyche, 
which Plato finds out in his power to 
explain. Plato also speaks of Eros, 
‘the soul in the enjoyment of its creative 
function. . . . ,’ ‘the urge to find all 
perfection.’ 

The whole cosmic evolution including 
the evolution of man is a process that is 
controlled and directed by this invisible 
principle, psyche, and Plato traces out 
the cosmic character of the psyche. The 
psyche of man is in intimate association 
with the cosmic psyche and the evolu- 
tion of spiritual life implies the energis- 
ing of the psyche, its release from the 
vital and the mental movements of life. 
This free movement of the psyche 
realises its intimate relation with the 
cosmic psyche, and it can participate in 
its cosmic movements. This indeed is 
the final promise in spiritual life; but 
the awakening and the free activity of 
the psyche is the true beginning of 
spiritual life. 

Mysterious indeed is the plan in 
spiritual life. The gentle awakening of 
and correct aspiration in psychic life 
immediately make it possible for the 
individual to appraise the reality and 
the promise of the cosmic oscillations of 
the universal ps)iche. 

Revelations are really the impress of 
these cosmic oscillations, inasmuch as 
they bring to bear uptni us the truth, 
the force of the power which is at the 
root of life. In the psychic depth, one 
can feel the underlying connexion and 


the living touch of this power, and when 
its working can be appraised consciously 
and its interference is welcome reverent- 
ly, we can then understand the mean- 
ing and the helpfulness of revelation. 
Revelation throws saving light in the 
soul, and at a stage of new development 
life requires the new light which emerges 
from the cosmic depths. Streams of 
light, not otherwise accessible, oome 
forth from these heights. They some- 
times appear strange, only because we 
are not acquainted with the full possi- 
bilities of the psychic life. The psyche, 
as yet, has not been discovered by 
humanity in its full potentiality, and as 
such revelations sometimes are 
challenged as aflirmations of dogmatic 
theology and arc denied completely as 
they break the settled convictions based 
upon reason, and introduce the miracul- 
ous elements in religion. Whereas, in 
fact, revelation instead of undermining 
the settled convictions of reason regard- 
ing the Divine, really restores the living 
God to man ; for reason, in its earnest 
attempt to put up a natural theology, 
can hardly satisfy the finest spiritual 
aspirations of the soul, the touch and 
the communion with the living soul ; and 
revelation, instead of introducing a 
miraculous clement in religion, indicates 
the naturalness of spiritual life ; it 
exhibits that life is broad based upon 
the Divine. The Divine element of 
knowledge is not an exception, but can 
be a rule, if the soul feels the true 
dynamic aspiration. 

Life is a free movement in spirit, and 
the laws which control the surface, hard- 
ly go to the spring. Miracle owes its 
origin to the ignorance of the creative 
spirit which infuses life with light at 
every stage of development. Life has 
its secret layers of expressions, and the 
laws working in them are indeed differ- 
ent from the laws working in the order 
of phenomenon. Miracles arc revela- 
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tions of the finer forces, and their work- 
ing is not always grasped by the mind. 
They are not causeless. They are indi- 
cations of the still higher stretches of 
life. 

Any influence from them will appear 
to be a miracle to the untutored soul, for 
he is not quite aware of the movement 
of life or spirit or energy. The sudden 
introduction into the different planes of 
existence cannot help us to assimilate 
their plan and nature, and hence they 
are regarded as mysterious. The func- 
tioning of life in all universe has not 
been the same and identical; the finer 
world of the supermind, so long as we 
arc not acquainted with the finer work- 
ing of life, will appear as a miracle, for 
it will mean an occasional interference 
with the ordinary laws of evolution. 
But the finer vision will reveal a 
continuity between the mental and the 
super-mental psychism, and will trace 
out the truths of the finer side of life 
due to the ingress of the super-mental 
dynamism. In reality the evolution of 
life is regulated by the control of the 
finer, secret urges, of a deeper life, and 
Plato is correct when he says that the 
psyche gives life to ideas, for the psyche 
is the fountain head of life. 

This psyche is a continuous existence ; 
wherever there is life, there is psyche. 
But its intensity is not the same every- 
where; it cannot have uniformity in 
expression. It has different scales of 
luminosity, range, and delicacy and 
sensitiveness. But its continuity can be 
everywhere traced. It is, indeed, com- 
prehensive; our evolution is an ascent 
in the higher scale of psychic perfection 
for greater luminosity, and the elasti- 
city and suppleness of the psyche give 
finer moulding and higher expression 
and greater wisdom. 

The psyche in man is capable of in- 
finite development, and the line of 
development can be well indicated by 


the psychic tendencies. Matter, Life 
and Mind are connected with it; some- 
where its expression is more suppressed, 
somewhere it is better expressed. In 
the third, it has a fuller expression than 
in life ; in life, fuller than in matter ; in 
super-mind it has its luminous expres- 
sion. When the psyche in man becomes 
consciously active it receives new ranges 
of light and new movements of life. 
These are really revelations, which open 
to man new* vistas of knowledge, new 
movements of life; under ^thc pressure 
of these forces life rises into its finest 
forms, knowledge moves in tjie subtle 
world of ideas, and what was once a 
mere theory becomes a veritable fact 
with the growth of the fine psychism. 
In some cases, even the guidance of life, 
and not only knowledge, is indicated in 
its refined movements. 

The discovery of the psyche and its 
revelations give the continuity of exis- 
tence and the integrity of knowledge. 
The psyche, when it is perfectly lumin- 
ous, reveals the vastness of existence 
with its infinite varieties of expression. 
And really the finest spiritual develop- 
ment implies the clear presentation of 
all the grades of existence moving in the 
rhythm of life and in the ether of 
delight. 

Religion, in its living and active sense, 
has a finer meaning and promise than 
science and philosophy. Science pre- 
sents continuities and integrities that arc 
true of a class of phenomena; it can- 
not dive deep into the mysteries of life 
which are not easy of access. Philo- 
sophy rises to the understanding of the 
integral existence, but it cannot touch 
the thread of life that funs through all, 
for it has not insight that is required 
to go direct into the mysteries of life. 

No doubt, in the happy movements 
when reason moves in rhythm, philo- 
sophy can give us the finer touches of 
life, but then it merges itself into 
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religion. And hence a distinction is 
always drawn between reason and reve- 
lation ; reason is understood in the 
ordinary dialectical sense. But when 
reason oan get hold of the finer 
harmonies in ilic world in its nature, 
then hardly any difference can be traced 
between the two. Philosophy passes 
from thought into contemplation. 

Science to-day is searching out its 
divine character and penetrates into 
the world of indeterminacy; it is passing 
gradually into mysticism by lea\ing 
off the rigid determination of the surface 
life vrA discovering the spontaneity 
of life. Both science and philosophy 
can only touch the fringe of the 
deeper existence, as the instruments 
they use are not calculated to 
lead them deep into the mysterious 
mysterium, for they are more posi- 
tive in attitude and outlook, which 
can hardly help to divine the mysteries 
of life completely. It requires intellec- 
tual sympathy more than anything else 
to manifest the deeper secrets of life. 

Revelation is necessarily welcome as 
presenting a finer method for better 
opening, for it is really a radiation in a 
moment of life’s superior harmony. 
Religion goes with revelation, for its in- 
spiration is really to make life unfold 
its brighter form and higher grace. 
Religion has no serious meaning if this 
appeal is lost. It not only gives wider 
knowledge, but helps fuller unfolding 
with the help of this knowledge. It 
exhibits life at its best, and hence reve- 
lation of higher truths, brighter harmo- 
nies, fuller deli||hts are associated with 
it. The promise of religion is eternal 
life, and revelation fulfils this promise, 
for there is nothing, besides it, which 
can show cogent arguments or adduce 
better arguments for the immortal life. 
Revelation transccTids experience and 
reason and manifest] the direct hold of 
life. Hence it has unique importance 


as a force of inspiration. Revelation is 
associated with the finest expression of 
life ; it means the breaking of the 
bondage of the matter and the sense in 
which life is generally confined. Spirit 
in man cannot function effectively be- 
cause of the touch of matter; the 
obscurities of the physical and the vital 
life cannot allow the free expression of 
spirit. 

The urges of spirit are calm, expres- 
sive, wide and blissful ; the urges of the 
vital are impetuous, concentrated and 
impulsive. The vital is the great force 
on the physical plane; in the course of 
evolution of our spiritual life, the vital 
is gradually assimilated and transmuted 
in the spiritual. It does not lose its 
force, it loses its normal functioning and 
becomes the instrument to spiritual ex- 
pression on the physical plane. The 
obscurities of the vital are removed, and 
the vital currents work more joyously 
under the influence of spirit. Wien the 
vital is thus harmonised with the spiri- 
tual, revelation becomes natural and a 
constant phenomenon, for the obscurities 
arc totally removed, allowing the spirit 
its fullest expression and the greatest 
activity. 

Revelation indeed is the primary 
functioning of spirit. And it is supposed 
to be supra-natural because spirit is not 
consciously functioning in normal life, 
and hence when the descent of spirit 
takes place in us, it appears something 
quite new, and quite different from the 
normal functioning of the psychic dyna- 
mism. 

In the usual functioning of psychic 
life, the finest part of it is not active 
generally and hence the finer dynamism 
of spirit has the look of an intervention 
in the natural psychological laws. The 
truth, on the contrary, is that with it 
our psychic life attains ^ higher pitch 
of activity manifesting the deeper secrets 
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of life, which cannot be otherwise 
apprehended. 

Revelation goes with the higher open- 
ing of life; hence it is, in a sense, the 
finer knowledge of a finer world. And 
of this world direct knowledge is not 
any how possible, and hence it has a 
value and is welcome as a new source 
of knowledge, which does not deny but 
completes the knowledge commonly 
vouchsafed to a man. And when it 
becomes natural and not occasional, it 
indicates the direct connexion with the 
cosmic consciousness implementing the 
otherwise defective knowledge through 
the sense. 

Revelation puts a grace upon our life, 
for it exhibits life in its relation to the 
supra-mental, and in the supra-mental 
light the values of life are changed. The 
contraries of normal life are transcended 
not by denying them, but by throwing 
a light upon them which can show their 
spiritual usefulness in the setting of life. 
But the greatest promise is that it can 
shed genial light upon the darkness of 
fhe soul, and endow us with light before 
which all the movements of life change 
their ordinary meaning and appear holy 
and beautiful. Its greatest ser^uce lies 
in exhibiting life in its richness and in 
always keeping the divine reference and 
divine guidance in life’s movement. It 
means the direct touch of the divine 
upon life. 

Revelation has always appealed to 
us as the supreme faculty which can 
present eternal truths before us, and 
reason, sometimes, presents the syn- 
thetic view of reality which gives the 
highest amount of philosophic satisfac- 
tion. But reason has not the capacity 
of introducing us into the inner secrets 

psychic life and presenting the finer 
ranges of psychic life. And so long as 
this side of our knowledge remains closed 
0 us, reason always remains the highest 
court of appeal, for mankind will natur- 


ally remain satisfied with the synoptic 
vision of reality. But the graded exis- 
tence in the setting of subtle life remains 
always hidden from view. 

Spiritual life and living faith cannot 
be satisfied with a rational unity. Its 
greatest demand is to enjoy life in its 
transcendence and immanence, and to 
see the emanation of life from the source 
and its continuous play through all 
phases of expression, for which our 
reason is not a sufficient help. The 
thread of life must be got hold of in 
order that the expression and the play 
of life can be appraised at every level 
and at the source. And this^beSbmes 
possible when the psyche in man comes 
to the forefront. True divine knowledge 
is possible when the psycho is active, 
for it is intuitively associated with life, 
in all its development. Hence it can 
yield a kind of knowledge, which is not 
possible for reason to give. 

When the psychic life is fully organis- 
ed and finely developed then the stret- 
ches of the divine life open before us in 
all phases of its movements. But the 
highest knowledge is reached in a 
moment of revelation where the psyche 
no longer bears any difference with the 
Divine, but proceeds from fellowship to 
identity. It is the luminous and the 
finest experience in the psyche. Intel- 
lectual intuition, to be developed’ 
correctly, must necessarily presuppose 
psychic purity and transparence, and 
not only philosophic reflections; for 
after all philosophic reflections can 
remove mental obscurities, but that is 
not enough for direct reajisation. 

The intellectual intuition that develops 
after critical reflection is not really 
psychic intuition. The Inental and the 
supra-mental intuitions are lower in rank 
e.nd potentiality than the divine revela- 
tion; the one proceeds from our mental 
being, the other from the Divine. Any- 
thing coming directly from the Divine 
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has a distinct character. It contains 
truths higher than those obtained from 
the vital or mental being. And the kind 
of intellectual intuition that is conse- 
quent upon philosophic reflection has a 
lower value than revelation; for it is 
finally an opening in higher mind. 
Revelation goes deeper. Hence the 
spiritual intuition must proceed not 
from the mind, but from the trans- 
cendent being, which has the highest 
value as a source of wisdom. It 
gives the highest gnosis. The mys- 
tic does *"not think, but sees; 
wonderfully enough a wide horizon of 
spirftual perspective opens unto him 
and he is surrounded by exquisite and 
delightful experiences rising from every 
part of his being ; and he must have the 
unerring instinct enabling him to safely 
stir his course through the procession of 
inviting and absorbing psychic ex- 
periences till he reaches the end of 
pursuit, the terminus of being where 
the focus of our consciousness becomes 
identified with the focus of universal 
consciousness. In mystical life their 
identification is the objective, though 
there is difference in the degree of identi- 
'fication. An acquaintance and touch 


with the fringe of the absolute conscious- 
ness is not enough, a direct and mtimate 
identification can remove the limitation 
of knowledge and power and infuse the 
sense of a super-personality. In the 
ascending process the identification be- 
comes increasingly established and each 
step in advance is followed by a super- 
conscious realisation. We live in a 
progressively unfolding consciousness . 
But the finest experience is reached when 
the centre of our consciousness is trans- 
ferred to the absolute, where our limiting 
or expansive experience vanishes com- 
pletely in wideness and peace. 

Hindu Mysticism, in every form, 
makes us acquainted with reality. Ac- 
tually it is a serious attempt to develop 
and organise our psychic being in order 
that the direct pathway to reality can 
be opened. This requires a new creative 
faith, a faith that secs more quickly and 
penetrates in the fine working of onr 
conscious life. This is the story that 
consciousness, in its adventure of free- 
dom and faith, speaks of itself. In this 
sense, mysticism has an abiding interest 
in that it invites a new approach to Truth 
and Reality. 


DISCOURSES ON THE GITA 


By Anilbaran Roy 
of Sri Aurobindo Ashrarna, Pondicherry 


[The article sets forth some of the views of Sri Aurobindo on the teachings of the 
Bhagavad'Gita. — Ed.] 


THE HISTGRIQTY OF KRISHNA 

Modern scholars have doubted whether 
there was actuftlly a person called Jesus, 
son of Mary; the historical evidence is 
not sufficient. It is quite possible that 
some men of high ability evolved a 
system of religion out of Buddhism and 
Vdisbnavism and invented the story of 


Jesus Christ as the teacher of that reli- 
gion. The same thing might be said of 
Krishna as depicted in the Gita. Sri 
Aurobindo says that even if that be so 
the spiritual teaching of the Gita does 
not suffer. Thus he says in the Essays 
on the Gita : “For what does it matter 
in the end whether a Jesus son of Mary 
was actually born id Nazareth or 
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Betblehenii lived and taught and was 
done to death on a real or trumped-up 
charge of sedition, so long as we can 
know by spiritual experience the inner 
Christ, live uplifted in the light of his 
teaching and escape from the yoke of 
the natural law by that atonement of 
man with God of which the crucifixion 
is the symbol ? If the Christ, God made 
man, lives within our spiritual being, it 
would seem to matter little, whether or 
not a son of Mary physically lived and 
suffered and died in Judea. So too the 
Krishna who matters to us is the eternal 
incarnation of the Divine and not the 
historical teacher and leader of men.** 
From this it docs not follow that Sri 
Aurobindo docs not accept Krishna as an 
Avatar, On the contrary he has brought 
forward evidence to show that “the 
historical Krishna, no doubt, existed** 
and was worshipped as an Avatar, Sri 
Aurobindo delinitcly expresses his 
opinion that the teaching of the Gita is 
connected with the historical Krishna. 

KRISHNA AS A REAL SYMBOL 

A symbol is different from the thing 
for which it stands. Thus a Hindu 
temple with an idol in it is a symbol of 
the cosmos with the indwelling godhead. 
The image of Mother Dui’ga with her 
ten hands armed with formidable 
weapons is a symbol of the Divine Power 
which originates and governs the world. 
So Krishna cannot strictly speaking be 
called a symbol of the Divine as he him- 
self is the Divine. Still as he is depicted 
in the Gita he serves the purpose of a 
symbol also, that is, of making the 
remote and the unfamiliar near and 
familiar to us. That is why Sri Auro- 
bindo says, “There are indeed three 
things in the Gita which arc spiritually 
significant, almost symbolic, typical of 
the profoun^est relations and problems 
of the spiritual life and of hmnan exis- 


tence at its roots.’^ {The Message of 
the Gita p, 10). 

In the same connection Sri Aurobindo 
says, “the doctrine though not symboli- 
cal, is certainly typical, as indeed 
the setting of such a discourse as 
the Gita must necessarily be, if it is to 
have any relation at all with that which 
it frames.’’ When anything illustrates 
best the qualities of the class of things 
to which it belongs, it is called a type. 
Thus a Brahmin who possesses in the ut- 
most degree the traditionf^ qualities of 
a Brahmin is called a typical Brahmin. 
So a relation which illustrates Jjest the 
relation between the Divin/nna the 
human soul can be called typical. 
Krishna’s dealing with the Pandavas, as 
depicted in the Mahabharata, is typical 
and illustrates eminently the ways of 
God with men. 

THE GITA IS NOT A GOSPEL OF 
DUTY 

It is a very common mistake to 
suppose that the Gita teaches the per- 
formance of duty for the good of society 
and humanity. It is reading Western 
ethical ideas into the high spiritual 
teachings of the Gita. The Gita no 
doubt explains in slokas 31, 32, etc. of 
the second chapter the ancient Kshatriya 
ideal in its social aspect ; but that is not 
the Karmayoga of the Gita. Krishna at 
first explained to Arjuna his duty as a 
Kshatriya; but Arjuna vras not in a 
mood to fight simply because it was his 
duty as a Kshatriya to fight ; he thought 
that his ^social duty would lead him to 
sorrow and sin. Then Krishna bid him 
rise to a higher and not sink to a lower 
ideal ; that higher ideal was the Karma- 
yoga of the Gita. An exposition of it 
begins from the 39th sloka of the second 
chapter. 

The essence of Karmayoga is dcsire- 
lessness, and working for the good of 
society is not desireless work though it 
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may be highly useful as a preliminary 
discipline. The true significance of 
work, as interpreted in the Gita, does 
not lie in the external results, but in the 
inner development of the worker. The 
Gita teaches how all work, even a ter- 
rible fight, can be turned into a means 
of inner transformation. When one 
acts according to his inborn nature and 
offers it as a sacrifice to the Divine, then 
only it becomes Karmayoga. 

THE JJHRACLE OF SOUL 
PERSONALITY 

Tli^f is nothing but the Lord him- 
self. The^‘ miracle is how the One 
becomes the many, how the one im- 
personal Self appears as many soul 
personalities, — the one indivisible exis- 
tence resides as if divided in all crea- 
tures. The explanation lies in the action 
of the Para Prakriti, the supreme con- 
scious power, the chit shakti of the 
Lord; it evolves in the impersonal Self 
all existences and appears in them as 
their essential spiritual nature, ])rakntir 
jivabhuta. 

THE PURUSHOTTAMA 

It is no doubt difficult to understand 
correctly the Gita’s doctrine of the Puru- 
shottama; most commentators have 
stumbled here. And yet to miss the 
truth of the Purushottama is to miss the 
whole teaching of the Gita. The 
Sankhya following the Upanishads 
speaks only of two states of the Purusha 
or the spirit— bound and the liberated. 
When the Purusha associates itself with 
Prakriti it is bound ; when it dissociates 
itself, it becomes liberated. The Akshara 
Purusha of the Gita corresponds to the 
liberated Purusha of the Sankhya; the 
Kshara corresponds to the Sankhya’s 
Purusha associated with Prakriti. Why 
does the Gita bring in a third Purusha, 
the Purushottama? It does so because 


it sees the possibility of a divine life and 
a divine action. That is something 
impossible according to the Sankhya. 
For according to it when a man gets 
true knowledge and is liberated, Nature 
falls away from him and he can have 
no life and no action. The Gita on the 
other hand preaches the gospel of divine 
work, work based on knowledge, the 
work of the liberated man, muktasya 
karma. The Gita finds a basis of this 
divine life and divine action in its con- 
ception of the Purushottama, and it is 
exemplified in the life of the Avatar 
Krishna. 

Akshara and Kshara are two aspects 
of the Purushottama ; he can be both at 
the same time as he is above both of 
them and contains them as his two 
poises. Nature is his own conscious 
power, Rvam prakritim; he associates 
himself with the play of Nature as her 
Master without being involved in it. 
As Kshara, he appears as the active 
universal Soul presiding over the opera- 
tions of Nature; as Akshara, he is the 
one immutable Self which supports in 
its eternal silence and immobility the 
Universal movement; as the great, the 
all-pervading aerial principle dwells in 
the etheric, so all existences dwell in him. 

Jiva is a portion of the Purushottama 
and can adopt cither of these three 
states of the Spirit. living in the poise 
of the Kshara, it appears as the bound 
soul; in the poise of the Akshara it is 
free, but not yet perfect, not yet a 
possessor of divine life and divine 
action; a perfect perfection comes by 
living in the supreme and the whole 
Divine, the Purushottama. Then he 
attains sadharmya of the Divine. *‘He 
lives and acts as a soul and portion of 
the universal consciousness and power; 
he is filled with the transcendent divine 
delight, a spiritual Anandcu His action 
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becomes the divine action and his status 
the highest spiritual status.” 

Let us take a physical example given 
by Sri Ramakrishnai as an illustration. 
‘‘When the sea is calm and immobile, it 
is the Akshara, the kutastha; when the 
same sea is agitated and rises in waves, 
it is the Kshara.” The sea remains the 
same as ever, in spite of all the storm 
and all the waves produced in it. The 
waves are the Jivas, and as the sea is 
the one underlying support of all the 
waves, so the Akshara is the one immut- 
able Self of all Jivas, of all existences. 
In fact every wave is the whole sea 
in one of the innumerable forms it has 
taken on account of the storm. So 
every Jiva is the Divine himself in a 
partial manifestation, mamaiva amha. 
But the sea cannot move by itself, it 
requires a storm to produce waves in 
it; so the immutable immobile kutastha 
Akshara does not by itself produce the 
universal movement and the Jivas. The 
principle of activity must come from 
somewhere else; that force of action is 
Nature. The Sankhya says that this 
Nature is an independent entity, self- 
existent and eternal like the Purusha. 
This brings in all the difficulties of a 
trenchant dualism which the Gita gets 
over by its Vedantic Monism. Accord- 
ing to the Gita Nature is the conscious 
power of a reality which is higher than 
even the Akshara. That higher reality 
is the Purushottama, who contains both 
the Akshara and the Kshara as his two 
aspects. 

But the sea cannot be both active and 
calm at the same time. So according to 


some philosophers the ultimate Reality 
or Brahman cannot be both active and 
actionless, saguna and nirguna at the 
same time. Shankara sees the activity 
as an illusion ; the whole world according 
to him is an illusory appearance some- 
how produced in the ever changeless im- 
mutable silent nirguna Brahman, which 
is the highest and the only reality. 
Ramanuja on the other hand sees the ac- 
tive, dynamic, sagiina Brahman as the 
highest; according to him the inactive 
nirguna Brahman of Shankara is a void 
miscalled Brahman. They both seem to 
read their own thoughts into the teach- 
ing of the Gita which, foll^^JHgVthe 
Upanishads, sees a Reality which is 
higher than even the Akshara, and which 
is both active and inactive, saguna and 
nirguna at the same time, nirguna guni. 
All apparent contradictions are recon- 
ciled in Brahman which is, as the 
Brahma Sutras say, achhtijnsivahhava- 
tfiikta, Purusha .... aksharat . . . 
paratahpnrahf . . although the Akshara 
is supreme, there is a supreme Purusha 
higher than it, says the Upanishad. 
That is the Purushottama who contains 
within him both the static and tKe 
dynamic at the same time, the static 
aspect becomes a support of his dynamic 
aspect. When a man attains the 
sadharmya or likeness of the Purushot-' 
tama, he has in his inmost self the 
immutable silence and peace of the 
Akshara, but in his outer nature and 
personality he becomes a conscious 
instrument of the divine action in the 
world, niwitta matram. 
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The incidents of the life of the 
Buddha are matters of common know- 
ledge and in an article like the present 
one, no biographical details need be 
given except to say that Gautama 
Bu^^-'^was born in the year 547 B.C. 
and pass^d away in 477 B.C. We learn 
from the Jataka stories that he received 
his education at the University of 
Taxila where he mastered a vast range 
of subjects, practically the whole of 
the attainable knowledge of the time. 
This he did as an essential preliminary 
to the faithful discharge of his princely 
duties. In course of time he was 
married to the most beautiful bride 
available in the whole kingdom of his 
father; a lovely boy was born to him. 
It was expected by all that he would 
succeed to the ancestral throne, but the 
mind of the Buddha was set on the 
riches that were not of this world and 
he was bent on finding out an efficient 
•path for saving mankind from the 
sufferings they had to undergo. He 
went out of the world and after years 
of asceticism and meditation found out 
the path he sought, and communicated 
it to mankind through his noble 
teachings which are now embodied in 
the encyclojftedia of the Buddhist 
literature known as the Tripitakas. 

The Buddha was par excellence a 
religious teacher, but it is with his 
educational teachings that wc are con- 
cerned in the present article. There 
are sayings, injunctions and maxims of 
the Buddha recorded by his disciples 


from which we can easily infer the 
range, the depth and the correctness of 
his educational views. 

Charity begins at home. So also 
must begin education. This was the 
central conception of Buddha’s founda- 
tion of education. According to the 
Buddha, every individual is at once 
a member of the family, of the society 
in which he lives and of the state to 
which he belongs; and the education of 
every individual should have an eye 
to the tripartite duties. Education 
must begin at the lowest rung of the 
ladder; it must begin with the family 
ill which the whole of the civilization 
is rooted. Every student should, first 
of all, be taught the paramount im- 
portance of obedience to parents, of 
devotion to parents and of reverence 
to parents. He should implicitly 
follow their guidance, submit to their 
correction and carry out their will. 
This is of vital importance in training 
the individual in moral discipline. 
From the family he should rise to the 
conception of society which is a collec- 
tion of individuals bound together by 
the tie of common interest. The indi- 
vidual must sacrifice his individuality 
at the altar of the common interest. 
This implies self-sacrifice, self-abnega- 
tion and self-surrender. From society 
he is to rise to the conception of the 
state which is a harmonious combina- 
tion of many societies. The interest of 
the state demands higher virtues of 
philanthrophy, devotiqp, civil and 
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military service. A true ideal of edu« 
cation should have all these things in 
vieWy and should in short aim at the 
cultivation of virtue in the most com- 
prehensive sense of the word. The 
Buddha’s notion on this point was 
analogous to that of Socrates, who 
believed virtue to be a teachable thing. 
We give below a signihcant quotation 
which completely bears out our thesis. 
‘‘Give alms, practise virtue, righteous- 
ly follow your business and calling, 
educate yourself in the days of your 
youth, gain wealth, do not behave like 
a village cheat or a dog, be not harsh 
nor cruel, do your duty in caring for 
your mother and father, in family life 
honour your elders.*’ Thus he con- 
lirmed multitudes of people in good 
living. Here we find a general body of 
maxims relating to the individual’s 
duties* including the pursuit of know- 
ledge, wealth and the practice of philan- 
throphy. The individual and the 
family are definitely mentioned. 

The mention of the state is not deli- 
nite but it is certainly implied. The 
individual in practising virtue and 
minding his business is logically bound 
to rise to the conception of state which 
after all is family “writ large,” 

The education due to leading the 
family life is an essential preliminary 
to the attainment of the virtues not 
only of a perfect citizen but also of a 
perfect saint. The difficulties, the 
trials, and tha discipline of the family 
are of great educative value even in 
the field of religion. Nobody can be 
expected to be thoroughly successful 
in the pursuit of religious truth without 
undergoing the discipline involved in 
'discharging his duties as member of a 
family. The Buddha’s words on the 
pointV we as follows. “Go back, 
4®>*efoVi to your home and learn to 


Storid, Vol. IV. tr. by 


obey your parents, recite your prayers, 
be diligent in your daily occupations, 
let no love of ease tempt you to neglect 
cleanliness of person or decency of 
dress; and then, having learned this, 
come back to me, and you may perhaps 
be allowed to enter into the companion- 
ship of my followers.”* From this it will 
appear that the Buddha was no fana- 
tical ascetic but a sane reformer who 
attached importance to the purely 
physi(fal and hygienic factor in the 
matter of proper education leading to 
the higher life of spiritual* truth and 
religious devotion. We may insert 
another quotation which is alniKA^f 
identical import. “To live-^^in the 
world is also hard ; through endless 
ages to have the cares of wife and child, 
without interval of rest looking forward 
to and anticipating future happiness 
with interval of sorrow, this is 
dillicult.*” 

The Buddha as an educational 
theorist is astonishingly modern. He is 
dead against cramming, against mere 
routine. The true education must 
train the intellect and must not en- 
courage the mere memory-work in- 
dulged in like a parrot. True education 
must proceed from the surface to 
greater depths. It must go into the 
heart of things. It must concern itself 
not with the words but the import of' 
words specially in case of the sacred 
literatures. Manual training too received 
adequate attention. The following 
words of the Master directed against 
mere cramming may be read with profit 
by the students and the teachers of to- 
day. “Many deluded men learn the 
doctrine in all its different branches and 
having so learnt this doctrine, they do 
not go to enquire wisely into its mean- 
ing; and not reaching to its meaning, 
they fail to attain insight. Lacking in 


* Dhammapada, tr. by Beal, p. 124. 

* Ibid., p. 137. 
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'wisdom, they learn the doctrine only 
with a view to quoting texts for the sake 
of advantage in argument. ... In the 
self-same way, disciples, many a foolish 
deluded man learns the doctrines only 
that he may argue and dispute about 
them, never enquiring into their real 
meaning.”^ 

The famous French writer Michael 
De Montaigne condemns the practice of 
mere stupid cramming which prevailed 
in his days. These are his words. ^^We 
only toil and labour to stuff the 
memory, afid in the meantime leave 
the conscience and the understanding 
uuiiPfni^Hed and void. And, like birds 
who fly dbroad to forage for grain and 
bring it home in their beak without 
tasting it themselves, to feed their 
young; so our pedants go picking 
knowledge here and there out of several 
authors, and hold it at their tongue’s 
end, only to distribute it amongst their 
pupils. And here I cannot but 
smile to think how I have paid off 
myself in showing the foppery of this 
kind of learning, who myself am so 
manifest an example, for do I not per- 
form the same thing almost through- 
out this whole book? I go here and 
there, culling out of several books the 
sentences that best please me, not to 
keep them (for I have no memory to 
retain them in), but to transplant them 
into this; where, to say the truth, they 
are no more mine than in their first 
places. We are, I conceive, knowing 
only in present knowledge, and not all 
in what is past, no more than in that 
which is to co]^e. But the worst of it is, 
their scholars and pupils are no better 
nourished by it than themselves: it 
makes no deeper impression upon them 
than on the other, but passes from 
hand to hand, only to make a show, 
to be tolerable company, and to tell 

* Mojjhimanikaya, pp. 167-168. 


pretty stories; like a counterfeit coin, 
of no other use or value but as counters 
to reckon 'with, or set up at cards. 
Apud alio loqui didicerunt, non ipsi 
secum.” 

“They have learned to speak with 
others, not with themselves. Non 
est loquendum, sed gubernandum. The 
thing is not to talk, but to govern.” 

“We take other man’s knowledge and 
opinions upon truth, and that is all; 
wherein we should make them our 
own, wc are in this very like him who, 
having need of fire, went to a 
neighbour’s house to fetch it; and find- 
ing a very good one there, sat down to 
warm himself, without remembering to 
carry any with him home.”'* Here a 
great truth is told by the critic with 
amazing frankness and at the expense 
of his own self. 

The Buddha emphasized the impor- 
tance of rationality as opposed to mere 
routine in education and regarded 
“Child-life” as the standard of educa- 
tion and laid great stress on personality 
as a factor of education. Before 
beginning the education of the 
child we should create in his mind 
an atmosphere favourable to the 
reception of new ideas and new truths. 
“For at the close of such discourse, as 
respects the indications of concentra- 
tion in the former, I settle and steady 
each person’s mind, repose it, bring it 
to oneness, unify it, and^ thus I do 
continually.”* 

“Now when the Buddhas preach the 
law, they have regard to the predis- 
positions of their hearers for the 
Refuges, the Moral precepts, and Re- 
tirement from the world. Thus the]| 
always preach the law with referen 

* Michael De Montaigne, Essays C. 

Cotton, pp. 64-55. 

* Majjhinianikaya, Vol. II, tr.]j| , Bbihki^ 

Silacara, p. 107. • 
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the disposition of mind of each indivi- 
dual. When, therefore, the teacher 
preached the law on that day, he had 
regard to Machapala’s predisposition.”' 
Curiously enough the Buddha anti- 
cipated the apperceptive method of 
education associated with the German 
philosopher, Herbart, according to whom 
the student should take nothing on 
authority. The student should be 
made to take nothing on trust. The 
teacher should teach him to reflect and 
consider and he should refer the stu- 
dent to his own previous experience in 
the light of which the lesson is to be 
learnt. The Buddha’s views as we 
have already noted were almost identi- 
cal in substance as will be evident 
from the following text. “For” thought 
the Master, *‘this will teach him to 
making comparisons and giving reasons, 
and the continuous practice of com- 
paring and reasoning on his part will 
enable me to impart learning to him.”" 
The principle enunciated above is 
corroborated by the following extract. 
“So one day having seen a snake when 
out with the other pupils picking up 
wood in the forest, he said, ‘Master, I 
saw a snake.’ ‘What did it loo’v like?’ 
‘Oh, like the shaft of a plough.’ ‘That 
is a very good comparison. Snakes are 
like the shafts of ploughs’, said the 
Bodhisatta, who began to have hopes 
that he might at last succeed with his 
pupil.” The Buddha laid special 
emphasis on the objective method of 
instruction through stories and para- 
bles. Here is a specimen. Hearing 
that one of the brethren was keeping a 
viper, the Bodhisatta sent for that 
brother and asked whether the report 
was true. When told that it was true, 

Bhaxnmapada Commentary, Part III. 
P. 225. ^ 

'pie Jataka Stories, Vol. I, tr. by 
t^nalmers, p. 272? 


the Bodhisatta said, “A viper can never 
be trusted; keep it no longer.” 

“But,” urged the brother, “my viper 
is dear to me as a pupil to a teacher; — 
I could not live without him.” “Well 
then,” answered the Bodhisatta, “know 
that this very snake will lose you your 
life.” But heedless of the Master’s 
warning, that brother still kept the pet 
he could not bear to part with. Only 
a very few days later all the brethren 
went out to gather fruits, and coming to 
a spot where all kinds grew in plenty, 
they stayed there two or three days. 
With them went “Bamboo’s father,” 
leaving his viper behind in its,^B^jyo 
prison. Two or three days afterwards, 
when he came back, he bethought him 
of feeding the creature, and, opening 
the cage, stretched out his hand, say- 
ing, “Come, my son ; you must be 
hungry.” But angry with its long 
fast, the viper bit his outstretched 
hand, killing him on the spot, and made 
its escape into the forest. 

Seeing him lying there dead, the 
brethren came and told the Bodhisatta, 
who bade the body be burnt. Then, 
seated in their midst, he exhorted the 
brethren by repeating this stanza : — * 

“The headstrong man, who, when 
exhorted, pays 

No heed to friends who kindly 
counsel give, — 

Like ‘Bamboo’s father’, shall be 
brought to nought.” 

Wc have no materials enough at our 
disposal to form a complete idea of the 
courses of studies prescribed by the 
Buddha; but we know enough, where- 
from we are in a position*to assert that 
the great Master had a healthy sense of 
the dignity of labour • and ordained 
instruction in manual labour for the 
Bhikkhus much after the fashion of the 
monks of the Benedictine order. The 
saviours of men’s souls should do well 
to know something which is conducive 
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to the preservation of the body. We 
quote below a text from which we can 
get a clear notion of the point. “Now 
at that time a certain Bhikkhu was 
sick, and without some handicraft he 
was ill at ease. They told this matter 
to the blessed one, who said, allow 
you, O Bhikkhus, the use of a loom, 
and of shuttles, strings, tickets, and all 
the apparatus belonging to a loom.’ 
And again “The distinctive feature of 
the Benedictine rule was insistence 
upon manual labour of some kind, 
added to the implicit obedience which 
the monk must render to the abbot in 
^^.^^ormance of this work. . . .In 
very grait divergence from the ideas 
and habits of the monks of the East, 
indolence was termed the enemy of the 
soul. To provide against this, at least 
seven hours a day must be given to 
some kind of toil.”‘" 

The Buddha attached due impor- 
tance to games as well as to manual 
arts. These games wxrc to be typical 
samples from the realities of life. The 
candidate for the spiritual order had to 
be thoroughly trained in manual, physi- 
cal and moral discipline as an essential 
preliminary; and as for the laity they 
had certainly to be trained in all these 
things. “And now this boy, with the 
growth and development of his facul- 
ties, takes part in all sorts of games, 
and sports, appropriate to youth such 
as ploughing with toy ploughs, playing 
tip cat, turning somersaults, playing 
with toy windmills, toy-measures, toy- 
carts and toy bows and arrows.”* ** ’ We 
are agreeably^ surprised to find that in 
emphasizing the factor of reality in 
games and manual arts, the Lord 
Buddha anticipated the great Moravian 

• The Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XX, 
edited by Max Muller, ])]i. 141-142. 

** Paul Monroe, Brief Course, p. 112. 

" Majjhimanikaya, Vol. I, tr. by Bhikkhu 
Silneara, p. 182. 


scholar, preacher and educationist, 
John Amos Comenius, troih whom a 
quotation bearing on the point is given 
below. “It will be of immense use, if 
the amusements that are provided to 
relax the strain on the minds of the 
scholars be of such a kind as^to lay 
stress on the more serious side of life, 
in order that a definite impression may 
be made on them even in their hours of 
recreation. For instance they may be 
given tools, and allowed to imitate the 
different handicrafts, by playing at 
farming, at politics, at being soldiers or 
architects etc.”*® 

The Buddha did not like the idea of 
women entering his order; and although 
at last at the entreaty of Ananda, he 
allowed them to come in he did so with 
great caution owing to the novelty ; the 
Buddha was sure the life of his church 
was going to be shorter than it other- 
wise would have been. Here is the 
graphic well-known passage fully bear- 
ing us out on the point. “If, Anaii- 
da, women had not received permissioti 
to go out from the household •life and 
enter homeless state, under the doctrine 
and discipline proclaimed by the 
Tathagata, then, would the pure reli- 
gion, Ananda, have lasted long, llie 
good law would have stood fast for a 
thousand years. But since, Ananda, 
women have now received that per- 
mission, the pure religion, Ananda, 
will not now last so long, the good law 
will now stand fast for only five 
hundred years. Just, Ananda, as 
houses in which there are many women 
and but few men are easily violated by 
robber burglars ; just so, Ananda, 
under whatever doctrine and discipline 
women are allowed to go out from the 
household like into the homeless state, 

” John Amos Comenius, The great Didac- 
tic, tr. by M. W. Keatings, p. 170. 
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that religion will not last long. And 
just, Ananda, as when the disease call- 
ed mildew falls upon a field of rice in 
fine condition, that field of rice does 
not continue long; just so, Ananda, 
under whatsoever doctrine and disci- 
pline women are allowed to go forth 
from the household life into the home- 
less state, that religion will not last 
long. 

^‘And just, Ananda, as when the dis- 
ease called blight falls upon a field of 
sugar-cane in good condition, that field 
of sugar-cane does not continue long; 
just so, Ananda, under whatsoever doc- 
trine and discipline women are allowed 
to go forth from the household life into 
the homeless state, that religion docs 
not last long. And just, Ananda, as a 
man would in anticipation build an 
embankment to a great reservoir, 
beyond which the water should not 
overpass, just even so, Ananda, have I 
in anticipation laid down these Eight 
Chief Rules for the Bhikkhunis.”**^ The 
subsequent history of the order proved 
the Buddha to be a prophet indeed. 

The Buddha regarded the female 
members of his church as beings of an 
inferior order, a sort of tolerated aliens 
to whom no sort of deference was to be 
shown by the male monks. This is very 
uncharitable but this is true. Here are 
the words of the Lord quoted in sup- 
port of our views ; “And the Blessed 
One, on that occasion, having delivered 
a religious discourse, addressed the 
Bhikkhus, and said : ‘You are not, O 
Bhikkhus, to bow down before women, 
to rise up in their presence, to stretch 
out your joined hands towards them, 
nor to perform towards them those 
duties that are proper (from an inferior 

The Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XX, 
edited by Macdbnale, pp. 885-825. 


to a superior). Whosoever does so, 
shall be guilty of a dukkata.”^^ 

In spite of his unsympathetic attitude 
towards the entry of women into his 
order, once they were taken in, he made 
provision for their education and disci- 
pline by a competent teacher whether 
male or female, and laid down the fol- 
lowing injunctions: “I allow Bhikkhus, 

0 Bhikkhus, to teach the vinaya to 
Bhikkhunis.”'-'* “They are not to be 
instructed, O Bhikkhus, by unlearned, 
incompetent Bhikkhunis, whosoever 
does so, shall be guilty of a dukkata. 

1 prescribe, 0 Bhikkhus, thay^hej^ibe 
instructed by learned and competent 
Bhikkhunis.““ 

The Buddha meant religious educa- 
tion to be universal. It was open not 
only to the regular female members of 
the order but also to other and lay 
women. There is on record an interest- 
ing story of Pasenadi, the great king 
of Kosala, requesting the Lord to come 
over to his place accompanied by five 
hundred monks to offer religious 
instruction to his consorts Mallika and 
Vasabhakhattiya; and the Lord flatly 
denied to comply with the request. On 
being pressed again he deputed Ananda 
for the purpose. Having so done, he 
sent a messenger to the Teacher witA 
the following request, “Revered Sir, 
my consorts Mallika and Vasabha- 
khaltiya say, ‘We desire to master the 
Law.* Therefore pray come to my 
house regularly with five hundred 
monks and preach the \8Lvr to them.*’ 
The teacher sent the following reply, 
“Great king, it is impossible for the 
Buddhas to go regularly to any one’s 
place.” “In that case, Revered Sir, 

“ Ibid., p. 828. 

“ Ibid., p. 884. 

“ Ibid., p. 851. 
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send some monk.”^' The Teacher 
assigned the duty to the Elder Ananda. 
And the Elder came regularly and recit- 
ed the ordinances to those queens ! 
The court school of king Pasenadi 
curiously resembles the palace school at 
the court of Charlemagne (767 — 814) 
where the great teacher Alcuin like 
Ananda took upon himself the task of 
teaching the members of the royal 
family in the rudiments of instruction 
in 781 A.D. “There had for sometime 
been a form of school connected with 
the royal court, known as the palace 
school, though the study of letters had 
pliy^dL^it a small part in it. To the 
re-organizdtion of this school Alcuin 
first addressed himself, introducing 
into it elementary instruction in that 
learning of which he was so fond. The 
school included the princes and prin- 
cesses of the royal household, relatives, 
attaches, courtiers, and, not least in 
importance as pupils the king and 
queen.” 

“Although the instruction was of a 
most elementary nature, Poetry, Arith- 
metic, Astronomy, the writings of the 
Fathers, and Theology are mentioned 
as having been studied.”** 


' the golden legends 

Storytellers of Ancient Tamil-land 
have woven a number of pretty tales 
around the city of Madura. A collec- 
tion of these are found in the Tiru~ 
Vilayddal-Puranam, which gives an 
account of the sixty-four divine sports 
of Shiva Mabadeva. The scenes of 
these stories are painted on the walls of 
great temple of Madura. The 
Purina is read and expounded by learn- 
ed, pandits in temples and monasteries 
and occasionally in private dwellings 


The religious instruction of the 
Buddha was a kind of mass education. 
His sermons were meant for the whole 
of mankind irrespective of caste, race, 
sect and sex. The whole history of the 
future educational development of 
Buddhism in India, monumentally re- 
corded in its net-work of schools and 
famous colleges, may be traced in the 
germ in the teachings of the Lord. 

In course of this short article we 
have sought to give the reader a tolerable 
idea of the Buddha’s doctrine, method, 
and the practical ideas in the field of 
education. It is a matter of great pride 
to note that this great ancient Master, 
primarily a moral teacher, anticipated 
some of the modern theories of educa- 
tion, and had a laudable idea, in his 
own way of things like practical educa- 
tion, female education, physical educa- 
tion, method of teaching and the like. 
His is not a complete scheme; but tak- 
ing into account the factors of time, 
place and circumstances it is certainly 
very creditable. 

Dhammapada, IV, tr, by Burlingame, 
p. 58. 

E. P. Cubberley : The History of Educa- 
tion, p. 141. 


OF ANCIENT MADURA 

and lecture halls. Consequently the 
stories are well known in Tamil-land. 

The evaluation of the culture of a 
country needs the study of its folk-lore 
and religious legends as much as its 
poetry and philosophy. The students 
of Tamilian culture will get from these 
legends an insight into the hopes and 
aspirations of the people of Tamil-land 
and the relationships which they 
attempted to establish between them- 
selves and God. In the earliest 
Tamil classics, the role of mixing up 
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in purely human affairs is reserved for 
M&yon (Krishna) and SSy6n (Subrah- 
manya); Shiva is spoken of as Piravft- 
Y&kkaip— Periydn, ‘‘The Great One 
of form unborn.” Save in one instance 
connected vrith the Sangam poets, we 
do not hear of His playing a human 
role. Even that single instance is not 
well-authenticated. Yet in the Purana 
referred to above, we freely meet Him 
in the streets of Madura, selling rubies, 
winning a wager by making a stone 
elephant eat sugar-canes, dancing, 
wrestling, selling bangles to fair ladies, 
pleading the cause of a helpless Ivoy, by 
going to court in the guise of his uncle, 
giving a testimonial to a poor musician, 
and a purse to a needy brahman, sit- 
ting as a poet among the poets of the 
famous Tamil Academy, and showing 
unbounded grace to dumb animals and 
birds; in short, behaving as a high- 
souled human is expected to behave 
under varying curcumstances. 

We ask ourselves, whence have arisen 
all these pretty stories, and proceed to 
seek for information in later Tamil lite- 
rature. The Devara hymnists who lived 
between the seventh and the ninth cen- 
turies, and the author of Tiru- 
Vachakam, whose date is yet unsettled, 
make only passing references to a few of 
the incidents contained in these legends. 
Probaldy the legends were collected 
together and put into form in the early 
part of the fourteenth century when the 
star of the glorious Pandyan dynasty 
was already beginning to set. Although 
most of these legends do not bear 
the stamp of remote antiquity, they 
may not be set aside as mere fabrications 
of priestly impostors. For it is possible, 
lo a certain extent, to trace the origins 
from which these legends were developed 
and elaborated. 

Of the sixty-four chapters into which 
the Purana is divided, the first relates 
the story of Indna and Vritra, the second 


that of the celestial elephant and how it 
came and worshipped Shiva in the 
Kadamba forest. The third chapter 
gives the account of the founding of the 
city of Madura by the Pandya Kula- 
sekhara who originally had his seat of 
government in Manavur, the ancient city 
that lay to the east of the Kadamba 
forest. According to the Purana, Kula- 
sekhara was succeeded by his son 
Malaya-dvaja. The fourth to the tenth 
chapters contain some episodes connect- 
ed with Thadathakai, the Pandyan 
princess. The eleventh to the fifteenth 
chapters narrate some of the super- 
human exploits of the early .iPandya 
kings. The sixteenth chapter'gives the 
story of Shiva’s expounding the teach- 
ings of the Vedas, the seventeenth 
chapter which gives the legend concern- 
ing the birth of precious stones makes a 
reference to the traditional celestial dia- 
dem of the Pandyan dynasty, the 
eighteenth chapter gives another super- 
human exploit. These eighteen chapters 
are grouped together as the Maduraik- 
kandham, the first book of the Purana. 

Now let us proceed to trace the origins 
from which the compiler has drawn his 
materials. The first and second chap- 
ters arc from Vedic sources and appear 
to be introduced to give the necessary 
sanctity to the Purana. The third 
chapter relating to the founding of the 
city of Madura is the natural beginning 
of the history of the kings of the early 
Pandya dynasty known as the “celestial 
Pandyas” about whose superhuman ex- 
ploits a good many references are 
scattered over the Sangam classics and 
their commentaries (Sec Maduraik- 
kanehi of the “Ten Idylls,” Purana- 
nftru poems (», !), 12, 15 and (51, Kalit- 
tokai 104, Silappadikaram Canto XI, 
and the commentary on Kalaviyal). 
Kapadapuram, “the city of the Golden 
Gate”, was the scat of government of the 
Pandyas bef jre the founding of the city 
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of Madura. The. reference in Valmiki’s 
Ramayana Kishkindhyd-kandam XLI, 
18, 

3«6 wri q t ww t *raT jp«wr ii” 

is held by some scholars to refer to the 
earlier capital. The earliest Pandya 
king mentioned in the Tamil classics is 
Nilam-taru-tiruvil-Nediyon (See “The. 
Origin and Growth of Tamil Literature** 
in the Cultural Heritage of India Vol. 
ni). “Kulasckhara,** of the Puranic 
account is obviously a coined name. 
Malaya-dvaja> the king who is reputed 
torhave'celebrated many Vedic sacrifices^ 
can be identified with Muthu-Kudumi) 
“the great Vazhuthi of many sacrificial 
halls” mentioned in the classics. The 
names Malaya-dvaja : he whose banner 
bears the emblem of the Mountain-peak 
and Muthu-Kudumi : the ancient Moun- 
tain-peak confirm this view. It may be 
noted here that Muthu-Kudumi is a 
historical personage, in so far as he is 
the original donor of the Velvikudi 
grant. “V61vi*’ means sacrifice. This 
king probably lived at the time when 
Vedic sacrifices were first introduced in- 
to Tamil-land. There is no direct men- 
tion in the classics about Thadathakai, 
the Fandyan princess, who ascended the 
ancestral throne. The story of Chitra 
who married the Pandava hero Arjuna 
is an echo of the story of Thadathakai. 
The Mahabharata story is, by no means, 
the original. The guardian deity of 
Madura mentioned in Silappadikaram 
XXIII, who, in her beautiful form com- 
bines feminine grace and masculine 
prowess set.^: to be the original from 
which the latoipoet draws the picture 
of Thadathakai. 

We give below a freurendering of lines 
1-18 of Silappadikaram XXIII, giving 
within brackets, addition! information 
obtained from the commentry. 


The crescent moon shines amidst her 
matted locks; 
Her eyes are like the blue lotus; the 
glory of the face emits a bright white 

lustre; 

Parting her red coral lips appear (two) 
teeth (resembling the wild boar*s 

tusks) ; 

Mild moon-beams and the sheen of 
pearls are seen in her beaming smiles; 
Though her left side is of a dark-blue 

colour, 

Her right is of a golden hue; 

Though she holds a graceful golden 
lotus in her left hand, 
Her right wields a shining terrible 

sword; 

Though on her right ankle she wears 
the hero*s badge, 
The jingling sound of a matchless anklet 
lends grace to her left; 
She is the progenitor (protector) of the 

Pandyas, 

The lords of the Kolkai and Kumari 

sea-ports, 

And of the Pothiyil hill; the bounds of 
whose domains extend to the Mount 
of the golden peaks.” 
From the above description of the 
deity it is easy to see that Thadathakai, 
the Pandyan princess, who with a sword 
in hand and wearing the hero*s badge in 
the right ankle went forth to conquer 
and subdue other kings and whose femi- 
nine aspects of modesty and gentle grace 
became manifest on seeing her Lord, 
the Recluse of Mount Kailas, is only a 
variation of the guardian deity of the 
ancient city. 

The celestial diadem and other 
“heavenly** jewels, the heirlooms of the 
Pandya dynasty, are mentioned in the 
Mahfivamsa of Ceylon. A Pandya king 
driven by the conquering Chola is said 
to have left these precious jewels for 
safe-keep in the hands of a brother 
monarch of Lanka. From the above 
we see that the tales Contained in the 
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first book of the Purfina are based upon 
Vedic and Tamil classical traditions. 

There was friendship and very close 
intercourse between the Pandyas and the 
Sinhalese kings of Lanka. The Thiru- 
vilayadal-puranam which gives the 
stories of many kings of the Pandya 
dynasty might have been written with 
the view of producing a Mahavamsa of 
the Pandyas. Another reason might 
have been to emulate the Jataka stories 
of Buddhism and bring the Great God 
Shiva nearer to humanity by making 
Him participate in human joys and 
sorrows. 

Passing on we come to the second 
book of the Purana consisting of chap- 
ters nineteen to forty-eight. Some of the 
stories in the section bear evidence of 
having come into vogue at a time when 
the Kapalika, Pasupatha and other 
forms of Saivaism were prevalent in the 
country. In chapter thirty-one we are 
told that Shiva appeared in the streets of 
Madura as a Kapalika ascetic and sold 
bangles to pretty maidens of the mer- 
chant community. The merry Kapalika 
was probably a real one of flesh and 
blood. The Siddha who performs the 
feat of alchemy in chapter inirty-six 
and the Siddhas who appear in chapters 


twenty and twenty-one were probably 
human Siddhas. These ascetics were 
considered god-possessed and were ac- 
corded divine honours, it was perfectly 
legitimate for the storyteller to ascribe to 
the Deity some of the deeds of kindness 
performed by these men. Saints of all 
religions, whenever they performed a 
healing miracle, gave the credit to the 
Deity and when the miracle was report- 
ed, the Deity Itself was often made the 
chief actor in the episode. In this sec- 
tion also appear two well-known his- 
torical personages, the king Varaguna 
Pandya, a great devotee and poet and 
the master-musician Fana-Pattirar al.^)) 
a great devotee of Shiva and a friend of 
the Cher a king Cheraman Pcrumal. 

The Third book of the Purana consist- 
ing of chapters forty-nine to sixty-four 
contains stories connected with the poets 
of the Tamil Academy of Madura and 
episodes from the lives of the great 
Shaiva saints, Manikka-Vachakar and 
Jnana-Sambandha. We shall conclude 
this rapid survey of a great book by 
stating that the talcs have been elaborat- 
ed with the definite purpose of rousing 
feelings of devotion in the hearts of 
readers and listeners and that they have 
amply succeeded in achieving that aim. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
CHINA AND INDIA 

In the course of a lecture delivered at 
Konnagar, Prof. Tan Yun-Shan remark- 
ed that as a result of the visits and 
travels of famous monks such as Fa- 
Hien, Hiuen-Tsang and Yi-Tsing not 
only was Indian Buddhism conveyed to 
China wholesale, but also Indian culture 
to a considerable extent. He said that 
considering the merit of the two cultures, 
the religion and philosophy of India were 
supreme and unparalleled in human 


history, but the ethics and arts of China 
arc also superior and matchless; that 
the translations of Buddhist literature in 
Chinese were numerous, there being over 
five thousand volumes »of translated 
works still extant. The professor went 
on to say that the Chinese classical 
works arc capable of being translated 
and many of them should be translated 
too. He said that as a Chinese he felt 
that China has received too much but 
returned too little to India, and that she 
must, therefore, have the sense of grati- 
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tude and do the reciprocation towards 
India. 

FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 
Speaking in Poona, before a teachers* 
conference, Dr. R. P. Masani, Vice- 
Chancellor, Bombay University, made 
the following remarks: 

''Those of us who believed that the 
problem of soeial rcconstniclion was, in the 
main, a problem of educational reorganiza- 
tion and that the welfare of the nations of 
the world largely depended on their schools, 
looked forward to intense training for world 
citizenship such as would teach the young 
and the old alike to control egoistic impulses 
and desires and to curb racial antipathies 
aiNl jealousies. The schoolmaster girded 
himself up for the task ; so did the politi- 
cian and the statesman. But in spite of 
their combination, or perhaps because of it, 
instead of an international mind that could 
understand the concerns of other nations 
as well as those of one’s own, there was 
produced a narrow national mind obsessed 
with the doctrine of national advancement 
regardless of all considerations of human 
unity and international comity and decency. 
Living in a world of post-war economic 
depression, the statesmen in different 
countries were absorbed so much in the pure 
economic aspects of modern development 
that instead of a nationalism which 
developes the gifts of one’s own country as 
a trust fpr the whole world, we witnessed 
an aggreissive nationalism which led to a 
perpetual economic war. There was no 
lack of international minds and measures. 
•The world was consequently overrun, so to 
say, by rabid nationalists with the result 
that the law of nations has once more been 
replaced by the law of the jungle. 

For ushering the new order, we must turn 
to the school — ^the school that is free from 
the domination of the statesman and the 
politician.’ 

Mr. S. Sriniwtsa Iyengar, speaking in 
Madras on “Education for Citizenship**, 
observed as fcilows:-— 

"The question was what the best kind of 
education was for citizenship in demo- 
cracy. That educe tioD should not be such 
as to fetter the •.'hild down to particular 
lines of activity in later life. The ability 
to listen to both sides of any question must 
be developed. There was now a great deal 


of intolerance. Citizenship in a democracy 
required that the education which was 
given to the people should be such as to 
impress upon the young and the old the 
duty of allowing other people to criticise 
them, and of themselves exercising the right 
to criticise other people. They must culti- 
vate sanity and balanced judgment. Edu- 
cation should not be prostituted to the needs 
of a sect or party. Religion must be left 
alone in the schools and taught at home by 
the parents to their children. Education 
must be purely secular, propaganda of the 
religious type being avoided. The supple- 
menting of this education by instruction 
given by religious bodies was a legitimate 
function, but in modern times the old 
policy of identifying religion not only with 
ritualism and philosophy but with national 
culture, laws, social rules of conduct, eco- 
nomics etc., must go.’’ 

Now let us turn to Plato, — ^we are 
quoting from Will Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy, 

"The elements of instruction should be 
presented to the mind in childhood, but not 
with any compulsion ; for a freeman should 
be a freeman too in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. Knowledge which is acquired under 
compulsion has no hold on the mind. 
Therefore do not use compulsion, but let 
early education be rather a sort of amuse- 
ment; this will better enable you to And out 
the natural bent of the child. With minds 
so freely growing, and bodies made stronger 
by sport and outdoor life of every kind, our 
ideal state would have a Arm psychological 
and physiologicral base, broad enough for 
every possibility and every development. 
But a moral basis must be provided as well; 
the members of the community must make 
a unity; they must learn that they are 
members of one another; that they owe to 
one another certain amenities and obliga- 
tions. Now since men are by nature ac- 
quisitive, jealous, combative and erotic, 
how shall we persuade them to behave 
themselves ? By the policeman’s omni- 
present club? It is a brutal method, costly 
and irritating. There is a better way, and 
that is by lending to the moral requirements 
of the community the sanction of super- 
natural authority. We must have ^ 
religion." 

The Republic of Plato^vas meant for 
practical realization. We ate glad to 
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note that the thinker of ancient Greece 
and the thinkers of modern India are 
in agreement on essential points. The 
young are vaccinated and inoculated by 
very kind people to prevent possible 
infection in the future; perhaps with 
the same kind of good intentions politi- 
cians and statesmen, priests and pre- 
lates inoculate the minds of the young 
with sectarian doctrines and specialized 
ideologies relating to various man-made 
divisions of the human race such as 
Eastern, Western, Nordic, Hebrew, 
Brahman, non-Brahman, Hindu, Muslim 
etc. 

The intolerance bred by forcing the 
young into narrow grooves of thought 
is neither good for the mental nor for 
the moral well-being of the future 
citizen. It cuts at the very root of the 
sanity and balanced judgment which 
Mr. Iyengar so ably advocates. Using 
the young as tools of propaganda is 
certainly wrong, but is it possible or 
desirable to rule out religion altogether 
from the school curriculum ? The school- 


master is not a colourless entity; he has 
his religion and would certainly express 
it through all the subjects that he 
teaches, particularly through history and 
the languages. If he happens to stand 
outside the pale of one of the established 
religions, he would be a votary of one 
of the new religions such as atheism, 
agnosticism, sceptism etc., which have 
as good a propaganda value as the older 
religions and often breed greater intoler- 
ance. What is the way out of the 
dilemma? There is a very desirable 
path and that is to teach the young 
people not only their own religion, but 
also their neighbour’s religion, approach- 
ing both with understanding £^d rever- 
ence. Religion as conceived by the 
foremost thinkers of the present day is 
something wider than religions as such. 
It is not a mere sanction for super- 
natural authority, nor does it coniine 
itself to rituals, philosophy, national 
culture, laws, social rules etc. It trans- 
cends all these and provides a way of 
life, a way as broad as the world. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE HINDU PHILOSOPHY OF CON- 
DUCT, VOL. III. By Prof. M. Rangacuari, 
M.A. Published by Messrs, G, A, Nalcsan 
^ Co., George Toxvn, Madras. Pp. 

Price Rs. 5. 

The late professor M. Rangachari was an 
erudite scholar with profound insight and a 
rare catholicity of spirit. The exposition of 
the Bhagavad Gita that he presented years 
affo in a scries of illuminating lectures created 
such a deep impression upon the mind of 
the audience that it was thought desirable 
to give it a permanent shape in print for 
the benefit of a wider public. Accordingly 
two volumes have already seen the light of 
ayi and the volume under review is the 
t ird which embodies his last lectures on 
thc^concluding six chapters of the Bhagavad 

“ «^dent from the title of the book 
“ the author’^ treatment of the Gito is 


more in relation to its bearing on practical 
life than to the metaphysical doctrines it 
propounds. The age we are living in is 
conspicuous for its materialistic tendencies 
that hold sway over man. A complete 
secularisation of life seems to be in full 
swing, the baneful influence of which has 
thrown the Hindu mind into utter confusion 
as to the ideal to Ix^ pursued in life. In 
such a situation the author has done well 
in selecting for his theme the Hindu ideal 
of conduct which, according^ to the Gita, 
consists in the fact that “the lower life of 
the body must be subordinated to the higher 
life of the soul,“ or the fulftlment of which 
alone rests the emancipation of man from 
the ceaseless tortures of his mortal existence. 

Another unique feature of the Gita is 
constituted by the grand synthesis of the 
different paths of religion worked out in 
it on the basis **that reality has many 
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aspects aAd may be looked at in many ways 
and from many standpoints.” This sublime 
message has got a special significance at the 
present time when the world has come closer 
together and creeds and doctrines have 
multiplied. The author is fully awake to 
this fact, which finds repeated mention in 
the work. A spirit of tolerance breathes 
through the whole book. 

The broadness of view and depth of 
insight exhibited in the book will, no doubt, 
entitle it to high appreciation from all 
quarters. The get-up and printing leave 
nothing to be desired. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. S. C. Ciiatohijee, 
M.A. Ph.D. and Dk. D. M. Datta, M.A., 
Pn.D. Published by The University of 
Calcutta. Pp. 

^The pul^lication of the present work will 
be an inestimable boon to those who wish 
or need to have, in a brief compass, a com- 
prehensive survey of all the systems of 
Indian philosophy and a general acquaint- 
ance with their spirit and outlook. Perfect 
lucidity of expression and simplicity of 
style, transparent clarity of thought, and a 
wealth of information presented in an 
admirably systematic way are some of the 
striking features of the book. Though just 
an introduction to Indian philosophy, it has 
gone into all important details and has com- 
bined a critical evaluation with an objective 
presentation of the different systems. 

The authors of the book, who command 
a masterly knowledge of both Indian and 
Western philosophy, have been long engaged 
in teaching their subject to University 
students. They are, therefore, eminently 
in a position to regulate their mode of treat- 
ment in accordance with the difficulties 
which the students of modern philosophy 
experience in understanding Indian problems 
and theories. Nothing has been left undone 
to make the book a highly useful com- 
panion to University students at the different 
stages of their career. It opens with a 
General Introduction which brings out the 
dominant feattfres of Indian philosophy such 
as a common moral and spiritual outlook 
and a realisatioi} of the immesurablc vastness 
of the space-time framework of our exist- 
ence, which has always set the Indian mind 
in tune with the Infinite and the Eternal. 
The charges of dogmatism and pessimism 
which one finds sometimes levelled against 
Indian philotjphy have been ably met. A 


brief sketch of all the systenfs included in 
the Introduction will be of particular value. 
It will afford the student ”a bird’s-eye view 
of the entire field” and thus prevent his 
missing the wood for the trees and getting 
lost in the intricate subtleties of Indian 
speculation. The rest of the book comprises 
nine chapters devoted to a detailed consi- 
deration of the nine systems of thought 
such as the Charvaka, the Jaina, the 
Bauddha, the Nyaya, the Vaiseshika, the 
Sankhya, the Yoga, the Mim&ms& and 
the Vedanta. A well-chosen Bibliography 
attached to every chapter dealing with a 
system has enhanced the value of the book. 
Instructive parallels in Western thought to 
Indian views have been indicated at proper 
places. 

The noteworthy omissions in the work 
under review arc the Vedas, the Upanishads 
and the Gita which have been accorded no 
separate treatment perhaps on the ground 
that they are more records of intuitive 
experience than logically developed systems 
of thought. There is, however, a brief 
account of the central conceptions of the 
Vedas and the Upanishads in the last 
chapter where it is shown how the Vedanta 
philosophy gradually develops through the 
former. 

Dr. Chatterjee and Dr. Datta have 
laboured together to render the book in 
excellent manual of Indian philosophy. No 
student of Indian philosophy can indeed 
afford to do without a copy of it. 

Haridas Chaudhuri. 

THE MODERN REVIEW 
Ditember, 1939 

With the publication of the current 
December number The Modem Review com- 
pletes 33 years of its regular, uninterrupted 
and punctual appearance under the .same 
editorship. 

Its very first number gave it a place in 
the front rank of Indian monthlies, and it 
lost no time in registering the high water- 
mark of Indian monthly journalism. 

It is the only English monthly in India 
which makes the reproduction in colours of 
Indian paintings a regular feature. 

The December number maintains the high 
standard of the magazine in the number, 
variety, interest and excellence of its articles 
and other contents. 
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Among the topical articles may be 
mentioned: The CrieU, by the Poet-sage 
Rabindranath Tagore; Poland And The War, 
by Mr. C. F. Andrews; Europe At War, by 
Major D. Graham Pole; Dominion Status For 
India — When f ; The Enigma of The Soviet- 
German Pact, by A. M. Bose ; Thakkar Bapa 
—The Father of The Harijans (Illustrated), 
by Rangildas Kapadia; and A Strange War, 
by Gopal Haidar. There are also several 
other articles of interest to specialists and 
general readers. 

In the Notes (24 pages), the Editor writes 
on current topics, some of them being as long 
as leaders in the dailies. 

There are also the usual features : Reviews 
and Notices of Books, Indian Periodicals and 
Foreign Periodicals, Comment and Criticism, 
and several Plates besides many pictures in 
the text of the articles. 

The Frontispiece, the Flight of Joseph and 
Mary with the Infant Jesus, is very appro- 
priate to the Christmas season. 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

December Annual 

With the publication of the December 
Annual (Price Re. 1/- G. A. Natesan k Co., 
Madras), the Indian Review completes its 
thirty-ninth year; and the Number before us 
is one replete with topical articles and illus- 
trations of striking interest. It opens with 
a timely article entitled '^Dominion Status, 
the War and India” by Mr. V. S. 


Ramaswami Sastri, b.a., b.l. Mrs. Rame- 
shwari Nehru, the well-known leader of the 
Harijan movement, follows with an interest- 
ing account of the famous Temple Entry 
Campaign in Tamil Nad in June last. The 
Consul-General for Poland, writes “Poland 
Will Rise Again” and the Czechoslovakian 
Consul on “Czechoslovakia: A Retrospect.” 
Mr. C. F. Andrews writes on the position of 
“Indians in South Africa”, Dr. H. C. 
Mookerjee, m.a., fh.d., discourses on “War 
and Industrial Autonomy for India.” Mr. 
Gagan Vihari L. Mehta, President of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, con- 
tributes an article on “Shipping in War 
Time.” Besides the above there are several 
other notable contributions. This Number is 
profusely illustrated. 

“FREE mow*— Published from G. 
Madras, Subscription Rs. 8 for a^year. 

This new weekly is neatly printed and 
profusely illustrated. It provides instructive 
and entertaining reading matter, news-items 
gathered from the worlds’ press, news-pic- 
tures and cartoons. Judging from the three 
issues received by us, we have no hesitation 
in saying that the views expressed by the 
Editor are characterised by a balanced 
judgment and deep political insight. We are 
glad to note that “Free India” believes in 
toleration and in the equality of all faiths and 
devotes a special page every week to religious 
articles. We wish the journal a long and 
useful career. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

BRINDABAN 


On November 15th, 1939, His Holiness 
Sriraat Swami Virajanandaji, President of 
the Ramakrishna Math and Mission, laid the 
foundation-stone of the new dispensary build- 


ing of the Ramakrishna Mission Sevashram at 
Brindaban. The necessary funds for the cons- 
tnirtion of the proposed building were 
partly donated by a lady of Calcutta. 
Contributions arc earnestly solicited. 


BOMBAY 


His Holiness Srimat Swami Virajanandajtf 
President of The Ramakrishna Math and 
fission, Belur Math, Calcutta, arrived in 
ombay on Saturday the 18th November and 
Was received by the citizens of Bombay. 

Mayor of Bombay, Mr. B. G. Kher, 
M t *****''’ S’’ Nataraian, Hon’ble 

Justice K. C. Sen, I.C.S., Prof. V. G. 
*0, Mrs. Sophi^ Wadia, and a number of 
ewing citizens including Mr. F. J. Ginwala 


came to the ashrama to 'Vneet Swami ji. 
Swamiji gave a talk in the R. K. Mission 
Library Hall on the 22nd. . The hall was 
overcrowded and the audience greatly appre- 
ciated the most highly entertaining dis- 
course of his reminiscences of the Swami 
Vivekananda. On invitation from Mr. B. P. 
and Mrs. Sophia Wadia the Swami attended 
a tea party held in his honour at their 
residence where he met the Italian Consul, 
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Mr. R. P. Masani, Vice-Chancellor, Bombay 
University, Mr. Tyabji, Ex-Judge, High 
Court, Bombay, Principal J. M. Kumarappa 
and a number of other distinguished men of 
the city. 

On the 28th November the Swami was 
given a public reception and welcome address 
at Sir Cowasji Jehangir Hall at 6 p.m. ; the 
Mayor of Bombay presided. Most of the 
leading citizens including Mr. B. G. Kher, 
Ex-Premier, Sir S. S. Palkar, Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice K. C. Sen, Mr. S. A. Brelvi, 
Mrs. Sophia Wadia, Mr. M. V. Indravadan, 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Mr. F. J. 
Ginwala, Mr. G. P. Murdeshwar, Prof. V. G. 
Rao, Prof. N. K. Bhagwat, Mr. Madhavlal 
Bhatt, J.P., Mr. G. C. Mitter, O.B.E., 
Dr. D. L. Sen, Mr. A. K. Sen as well as 
leaders of different societies and institutions 
^cre present in the meeting. 

Reference was made in the Welcome 
Address to the philanthropic and spiritual 
activities of the Ramakrishna Mission, the 
existing world conditions and the part which 
the Mission was expected to play in the 
regeneration of human society. In the 
course of the reply to the Address, His 
Holiness said, come before you not as 
the leader of a movement or organization 
for your uplift or reformation ; the aim of 
our Mission has always rather been to kindle 
and to keep lighted the flame which is 
already in being in the hearts of all of you ; 


to concentrate in visible works and institu- 
tions your spiritual aspirations and yearn- 
ings, and to seek in your company the ful- 
filment of those aspirations and the answer 

to those yearnings Our Order and 

our Mission stand for a way of life different 
from that which underlies the current 
European culture though not conspicuously 
different from philosophies which have 
animated many other religious orders. We 
invite all thinking men and women to ponder 
calmly over that philosophy of life, to test 
it by their personal experiences, and to see 
if it gives adequate answers to the questions 
which must obstinately be rising daily in 
their minds. To those amongst you who 
have already realized the truth of our ideals 
I say this— it should be our united endeavours 
to serve humanity in accordance with the 
provision and foreknowledge of Swami 
Vivekananda ; and to that end we must 
lead all our energies in bringing about a 
regenerated India so that there may ulti- 
mately be a regenerated world. The task 
before us is truly a stupendous one. Rapid 
and surprisingly fruitful though the progress 
of our mission has been in the past, our 
past achievements arc insignificant compared 
with the vast and unaccomplished work 
before us. We need optimism and faith, 
men and funds, sympathy and enthusiasm, 
single-minded devotion and far-sighted 
direction.** 


BELVR 


On the day of his arrival from China, 
Prof. Tan Yun-Shan paid a visit to the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission Head- 
quarters at Belur. Under ^ ‘Notes and Com- 


ments*’ we give an extract from a speech 
he delivered at Konnagar on the Cultural 
relations between China and India. 


BENARES 


A correspondent writes: 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court of India, who was here to 
address the graduates of the Hindu Univer- 
sity on 28rd December, visited the Ram- 
krishna Mission Home of Service and much 
appreciated the good work that was being 


done there on such an extensive scale. As 
his stay in Benares was very short and much 
occupied with various functions of the Uni- 
versity, his visit to the Home of Service was 
necessarily very short. But he expressed a 
great desire to spend more time with the 
brotherhood the next time he goes to 
Benares. 


ENGLAND 


During the last week of August, 1989, a 
Convention of religions was held in South- 
port at Saxenholnie, Albert Road, Birkdale. 
Over three hundred delegates, representing 
various chaiehes anJ societies met, we 
understand, in an atmosphere of goodwill 


and fellow-feeling. The Mayor, welcoming 
the delegates to the town of Southport, 
said that the Convention was unique and “th® 
first of its kind ever to be held anjrwhcM. 
Swami Avyaktananda of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, connected with the Vedanta move- 
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ment in England, delivered the address of 
-welcome in the course of which he thanked 
the Mayor and Corporation, the sponsors of 
the Convention, and churches and societies 
in England and all other friends and 
sympathisers for the support, advice, and 
co-operation given by them. A message from 
Sir Francis Younghusband, Chairman of the 
World’s Fellowship of Faiths, was read by 
Mr. Arthur Jackman. Dr. W. Stede of 
London University, Mr. Abdul Majid of the 
Woking Mosque, Rev. W, M. Andrew, 


Rabbi A. E. Silverstone, Mr. L. F. Skeats 
of the Sufi Movement, Mr. H. Iden Payne, 
Rev. H. L. Davey, Rev. Leslie J. Belton, 
Rev. W. V. Walmsley, Rev. William Carter 
and Mr. Shoran Singha were among the 
speakers. The Mayor and Mayoress enter- 
tained the delegates to afternoon tea in the 
Floral Hall annexe. The proceedings ended 
with a vote of thanks to the Mayor proposed 
by Mr. A. L. Gregson, President of the 
Vedanta Society, England. 


FIJI 


A Correspondent writes:— 

Some ten or twelve years ago a group of 
South Indians formed themselves into an 
association called the 'Then India 
Sanmarga Iky a Sangam”. They devoted 
their attention mainly to the establishment 
of schools for their children ; for the Govern- 
ment was practically doing nothing in the 
direction of Indian Education at that time. 
The Sangam grew in strength but there 
was not any one to guide their activities, 
for most of them had come to this Colony 
as labourers. The Sangam itself first came 
inhi being at the inspiration of a few, 
devoted to Swami Vivekananda, and almost 
the first thing they did was to celebrate 
the birth clay of Swami ji. Then when they 
collected money and established schools they 
could not think of any other body of self- 
less workers devoted to the service of man, 
cxpcpt the* Hainakrishna Mission, to guide 
them. They requested the authorities to 
send a Swami to work in their midst. For 
yt'ars they went on asking for a guide. 
These people with great faith waited for 
ten long years. Finally early in 1937, 
Swami Avinasanandaji was deputed by the 
Mission to come and work here. The Swami 
sailed in April of that year. 

Swami Avinasanandaji stayed here for 
only six months. Ills health did not permit 
him to stay here longer. But in that short 
time he did the work of six years. He 
forked day and night till it told upon his 
calth. Very many disabilities of the South 
ndians were removed and ho inspired new 
npe into their hearts. He opened a board- 
ing house and orphanage attached to the 
central school conducted by the Sangam. 
n order to bring together all Indians in 
arranged for the celebration 
vejir ^ January each 

Re visited %very village in that short 


time, and today every household contains 
a photo of the Swami and the men and 
women talk about him with love and 
reverence. 

Another year had to pass by before the 
people could have another Swams in their 
midst. Swami Rudranandaji reached this 
place in February. His name was already 
familiar to some of the people here, for 
they had heard of him as a tireless worker, 
as one, who had served the poor and the 
destitute in Madras, and it was no wonder 
they were all eager to have him in the’.r 
midst. 

For nine days the Swami had to be on 
the move going round the Island in 
order to meet to the people. The Swami 
had to halt at fifty places and in every 
place hundreds of people gathered ti»gether to 
see him. The Swami spoke at every place. 
He also addressed four or five big public 
meetings in the important towns. Then he 
settled down in the Sangam's headquarters 
at Nadi. 

After a brief i f spite, during which lime 
he attended to the students* home, he began 
his tour. He has visited sixty or seventy 
village's by now and has covered five dis- 
tricts. This, he has been doing in order tc 
have an intimate idea of the topography of 
the place and also to get .acquainted with 
the peasants and their problems. 

He spends one d.ay in each village. He 
reaches a village about ten i.% the morning 
and spends the whole day conversing with 
men, women and children on the various 
topics connected with the village. In the 
evening after all the farmers have returned 
from their work ir the fields— for this is 
the cnne-cutting season— all the people sit 
round him. Then begins the singing of the 
names of the Lord. The Sw’ami leads and 
the others follow him. For once the village 
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resounds with ihe name of the Lord, ^le 
Swami gives a short talk and then they all 
partake of some prasadam. After supper 
again they all sit together and the Swami 
shows magic lantern pictures of two stories, 
those of Prahalada and Dhruva. The 
Swami narrates these two important stories 
of the Bhakti Literature in a very vivid 
manner with the help of pictures. Then 
they retire for the night. After breakfast 
the next morning the Swami moves to 
another village. 

Thus the Swami moves amidst the 
villagers as a source of inspiration and 
hope. Swami Vivekananda in one of his 


letters from America wrote, '^Our Mission 
is for the destitute, the poor and the illite- 
rate peasantry and labouring classes. • . . 
Those peasants and labouring people will 
be won over by love.” To-day in Fiji, 
Swami Rudranandaji is doing what the 
head of the Mission aimed at. He is win- 
ning thousands by love for the cause of 
truth, which is the one aim of Indian Cul- 
ture. The people here feel grateful to the 
Mission for sending two of their distinguished 
monks to Fiji and they hope to benefit 
educationally, culturally and spiritually, 
by the presence of such selfless souls in 
their midst. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Berkeley. 

f The new Temple of the East Bay Vedanta 
Society at Berkeley was dedicated on 
October !22nd, 1039, under the leadership of 
Swami Ashokananda. 

Northern California. 

The birthday of Sri Krishna was publicly 
celebrated in the auditorium of the Vedanta 
Society of Northern California on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, October 25th, 1939. On 
the platform of an altar decorated with 
flowers and foliage, Sri Kv*ishna’s picture was 
installed and honoured with incense, light 
and other offerings. Arrangements were 
made for special music on the occasion. 
Swami Ashokananda spoke on “The Divine 
Life of Sri Krishna”. Attention was drawn 
to the ideal of universal toleration preached 
by the great World-Redeemer. “For the first 
time in the religious history of the world 
ivas preached by Sri Krishna universal 
toleration for all sects and creeds, and it 
was He who declared : ‘Whosoever comes 
to Me through whatsoever religion, I reach 
him. All men are struggling in the paths 
which ultimately lead to Me.’ He incul- 
cated that all religions are like so many 
paths which in the end lead the individual 
.souls to the one goal of absolute truth and 
happiness. Thus he sounded the death knell 
of religious bigotry and persecution among 
various sects. It was for this reason that, 
since His times there has been no religious 
persecution in the history of India.” 

New York. 

The formal dedication of the new house 
and chapel of the Rauiakrishna- Vivekananda 
Center oi New Yoik, at 17 East Ninety- 
fourth Street, was h^ld during the three days 


from October 25th to October 27th, 193*). 
Guests of Swami Nikhilananda for this occa- 
sion were Swami Paramananda, of Boston. 
Swami Akhilanancla, of Providence, and 
Swami Viswananda, of Chicago. 

The ceremonies commenced with Puja and 
Vi raj a Homa performed by the four Swam is 
on Wednesday morning, October 25th. A 
portion of the Cbandi was also read. This 
was followed, the same evening, by a meet 
ing in the chapel, addressed by Swami 
Paramananda, Swami Akhilananda, and 
Swami Nikhilananda. The central altar, 
with its picture of Sri Ramakrishna, was 
decorated with a profusion of lilies, ro.scs. 
chrysanthemums, and other flowers sent by 
friends and devotees. Swami Nikhilananda 
opened the service with a Dedication Address, 
in which he stated that the Center was 
already consecrated by the two great souls 
whose names it bears, and by the prayer and 
sacrifice of its members. Mere formalities, 
he said, had no power to enhance what was 
already in existence. But he urged that 
those present should dedicate themselves, on 
this occasion, to the noble ideal of attaining 
liberation and of helping others to do like 
wise. He followed his address by the reading 
of a message from Swami Virajananda, Presi 
dent of the Ramakrishna Mission, and con- 
gratulatory telegrams from Swami Ashoka- 
nanda, of San Francisco, Swami Prabhava- 
nanda, of Hollywood, Swami Devatmanandn, 
of Portland, and Swami Vividishananda, <>f 
Seattle. 

BIRTHDAY OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
The birthday of Sri Ramakrishna falls on 
the 11th March. Public celebrations will be 
held on the following Sunday, the 
March. 
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^ “3^^ srnra mwi 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.’* 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


Friday, 4th January, 1884. It is four 
o’clock in the evening. Sri Ramakrishna 
is silting in the Panchavati. A sweet 
smile is playing upon his lips. Near him 
stand Mani, lluripadu and others. He 
talks to Iluripada about the late Ananda 
Chatter jee and the sjnritual practices of 
a certain religious sect in Bengal. 

Sri Ramakrishna gets up and slowly 
proceeds to his rcxim where he takes his 
•seat. Mani, Haripada, Rakhal and 
other devotees also stay there. Mani 
•spends much of his time at the foot of 
the Bad tree. 

*Sri Rmnakrishnn (to Mani): Do not 
indulge any more in mere reasoning. It 
turns out harmful in the long run. The 
liord should be adored with a particular 
attitude as that of a friend to a friend, 
a servant to his master, of a child 
^ its parents or with the attitude of a 

‘'J?’ ^f'ich is called Vccrabhava. 

of a son to his 
The gdddess of Maya feels 


abashed before this attitude and stands 
aside by leaving the path free. 

The Veerabhava or ‘hero-attitude* 
(that seeks to please the Deity even as a 
man pleases a woman) is very dillicult. 
The Shakta and the Vaishnava Hauls 
practise it. It is extremely dillicult to 
maintain one’s purity in this path. 
Again, there are the relations of Sh<hffa, 
Ihhya, Sakhya, Vdtsalya and Madhura. 
Madhura includes all the other four. 

(To Mani) Which one docs appeal 
to you? 

Mani : I like them all. 

Sri Ramakrishna : All these relations 
become agreeable to one who has realised 
the goal. In that state even the least 
trace of lust disappears. In the Vaish- 
nava scriptures is related the life-story of 
Chandidas and the washer-woman. The 
love that existed between them was 
absolutely free from all physical taint. 

In this state a womanly uttiliule 
develops. One loses all consciousness of 
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one’s being a male. Sanatana Goswami 
was unwilling to grant an inters- Jew to 
Mirabai because she was a woman. 
Mirabai, thereupon^ sent him the follow- 
ing message : ^^Here in Brindaban, Sri 
Krishna alone is the Purusha ; all others 
are only hand-maidens to that one Male. 
Wherefore is it right on the part of the 
Goswami to look upon himself as a 
male?” 

After nightfall Mani is again sitting 
at the feet of Sri Ramakrishna. News 
has come that the illness of Srijut 
Keshab Sen has increased. The conver- 
sation started in connection with him 
has now turned to the topic of the 
Brahma. Samaj. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Mani) : Well, 
do they only deliver sermons there, or 
meditation also forms a part? They 
perhaps call it prayer. 

Keshab gave himself up formerly 
much to the study of Christianity and 
its doctrines. At that time and prior to 
that he was collaborating with Devendra- 
nath Tagore. 

Mani : Had Keshab Babu come here 
in the beginning he would not have 
engaged himself so much in social re- 
-forms; he would not have become so 
much engrossed in social activities such 
as the abolition of caste, remarriage 
of widows, inter-caste marriages, female 
education and the like. 

Sri Ramaknshna : Keshab now 
recognises Mother Kali— Kali the Im- 


personation of Pure Consciousness, the 
Primal Divine Energy. The word 
^mother’ constantly dwells on his lips 
when he sings the glory of Her name. 

Well, in the long run will there be a 
separate sect called the Brahma Samaj ? 

Mani : The soil of this land is of a 
different type. What is true is sure to 
take root here sometime or other. 

Sri Ramakrishna: Yes, the Sanatana 
Dharma or the Eternal Religion that the 
Rishis preached will alone come to stay. 
Of course, the Brahma Samaj and such 
other sects also will continue to some 
extent. It is through the will of the 
Lord that things come and go. 

Sonic devotees came from Calcutta in 
the evening. They sang many songs to 
Sri Ramakrishna, one of which contained 
the following idea : ”0 mother ! Thou 
hast made us forgetful of Thee by 
putting the lure of the child’s toy in 
our mouth ; but when we shall throw 
the toy off and cry for Thee, Thou wilt 
hasten to us.” 

Sri Rnmakrishvn (to Mani) : How 
beautifully they sing of the red toy that 
the child sucks ! 

Mani: Yes, Sir, you once spoke of 
this to Keshab Sen. 

Sri Ramakrishna : Yes, we used to 
talk about the Chiddkasha and many 
things more and remain absorbed in 
divine joy. We used to sing and dance 
in ipiritual exaltation. 



THE APPLICATION OF THE VEDANTIC IDEAL 
TO EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The concludiDg portion of Dr. Syed’s 
thoughtftd contribution published in 
this issue prompts us to add our own 
quota to the discussion of a subject that 
appeals to parents, teachers, philo- 
sophers and others interested in the 
future of the race. We shall endeavour 
to indicate the lines on which it is 
possible to work out a complete system 
of education based upon the principles 
of Vedanta philosophy. Such a system, 
elaborated from first principles accept- 
ed universally, would solve not merely 
a national problem, but a very urgent 
international problem. Education is 
one of the means for raising man above 
the limitations of group loyalties such 
as are put forward by militant nationa- 
lism and investing him with that true 
humility which welcomes light from 
whatever source it may come. ‘‘All 
countries are my countries, all men are 
my kinsmen,” says a truly educated 
man. ‘‘The realms of kings are limited 
territorially, the empire over wliich a 
man of learning rules is not limited by 
national frontiers.” Viewed in this 
light, ‘‘national education” becomes 
something like ‘‘hot ice,” a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

» « « 

When learning was resuscitated in 
Europe after the Dark Ages, it was 
customary for reigning monarchs and 
cabinet ministers of one country to 
shower honours and presents upon the 
scholars of another country. The 
same thing happened in Asia also, 
ndian scholars were welcomed in 
China and men of learning from China 
^cre patronized by Indian kings. 
Ahe salvation hi the world and the 


freeing of man from the chaos in 
which he finds himself today appear 
to lie in the direction of making all 
great centres of learning truly inter- 
national, so that ‘the spirit of truth 
may enjoy full independence, untram- 
melled by frontiers or by political 
interests.’ An educational system 
based upon the principles of Vedanta 
philosophy would lead towards such a 
desirable consummation. The oneness 
of existence, the divinity of man, the 
unity of God and the harmony of 
religions are the four cardinal princi- 
ples on which the Vedanta philosophy 
is based. Education can be the 
means for the realization of all the 
above-mentioned principles. Thus we 
sec that there is much in common 

between Education and Vedanta. 

» « * 

Before we enter into the subject 

itself, we may mention that the 
science of pedagogy had its votaries in- 
mediaeval India. Pavananthi, a Jain 
philosopher, grammarian and educa- 

tionist who flourished in the South pro- 
bably in the twelfth century, has given 
in his Nannool a complete system of 
pedagogics which has guided genera- 
tions of teachers to approach their high 
calling in the right spirit. For many 
centuries the Jain monasteries perform- 
ed the dual function of spreading 
sacred and secular kncMledge, the 
sacred being looked upon as the end 
and the secular the m^ans for the 
attainment of that end. The traditions 
created by Jain educationists ore per- 
sisting to this day in Tamil-land. Dr. 
Das Gupta’s essay on “Lord Buddha 
and His educational philosophy,” 
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published in the pages of this Journal 
(February, 1940), throws light upon the 
principles which must have guided the 
educational theory of another monastic 
order which devoted itself to the train- 
ing of the young and the imparting of 
both forms of knowledge. 


As we direct our eyes further back to 
the hermitages of ancient India, we find 
that they were also centres for the pro- 
viding of a complete education, not only 
intellectual and spiritual but also moral 
and physical. We may get some 
glimpses of the educational theory of 
^.hc teachers of the Upanishadic times 
by examining the Upanishadic litera- 
ture from this particular point of view. 
The Upanishads are the fountain-head 
of the Vedanta school of thought, and 
as we propose to speak of the applica- 
tion of the Vedantic ideal to educational 
problems, we may begin by giving some 
illustrative examples drawn from the 
Chhandoiiya, one of the major Upani- 
shads. 


^‘Satyakuma, the son of .Jabala, 
addressed his mother and said : 
wish to become a Brahmacharin (reli- 
gious student), mother. Of what family 
am I?’ She said to him: ‘I do not 
know, my child, of what family thou 
art. In my youth when I had to move 
about much as a servant (waiting on the 
guests in my father’s house), I conceived 
thee. I do not know of what family 
thou art. I am Jabala by name, thou 
art Satyakjma. Say that thou art 
Satyakama .Jabala.’ He, going to 
Gautama Haridrumata said to him, 
‘I wish to become a Brahmacharin with 
you, Sir. May I come to you. Sir?’ 
He said to him: ‘Of what family are 
you, my friend ?’ He replied: *I do 
not know Sir, of what family I am; I 


asked my mother and she answered: 
‘In my youth when I had to move about 
much as a servant, I conceived thee. I 
do not know of what family thou art. 
I am Jabalfi by name, thou art Satya- 
kama.’ I am, therefore, Satyakfimu 
J&bala, Sir.’ He said to him : ‘No 
one but a true Brahmana would thus 
speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, 
I shall initiate you. You have not 
swerved from the truth.’ Havinj^ 
initiated him, he chose four hundred 
lean and weak cows, and said: ‘Tend 
these, friend.’ He drove them out and 
said to himself, ‘I shall not return unless 
I bring back a thousand.’ He dwelt a 
number of years (in the forest).” 

When the herd became a thousand, 
it is said that the bull of the herd 
spoke to Satyakama and taught him 
one phase of the Ultimate Tr\ith; the* 
fire taught him another phase; a 
flamingo (meaning the Sun) taught him 
a third phase and a diver-bird (nunui- 
ing the vital breath) taught him still 
another phase. When the student 
returned to the tcaelier, the latter 
observing the shining countenance of 
the student observed: ‘Friend, you 
shine like one who know.s the Ultiniali 
Truth; who has taught you?’ Where- 
upon the student replied that it was 
not men that gave him instruction and 
added that he desired to receive ins- 
truction from the teacher, for he said 
that only knowledge which is leanit 
from a teacher led to real good. The 
teacher then taught him the same 
knowledge. 


“There lived once Svetaketu Aruneya. 
To him his father Uddalaka Aruni 
said: ‘Svetaketu, go to school; fu^ 
there is none belonging to our race, 
darling, who not having studied the 
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Veda, is, as it were, a Brahmana by 
birth only/ Having begun his appren- 
ticeship (with a teacher), when he was 
twelve years of age, Svetaketu returned 
to his father, when he was twenty-four, 
having then studied aB the Vedas, — 
coneeited, considering himself well- 
read and stern. His father said to 
him : ‘Svetaketu, as you are so 
conceited, considering yourself so well- 
read, and so stern, my dear, have you 
ever asked for that instruction by 
which we hear what cannot be heard, 
by which we perceive what cannot be 
perceived, by which we know what 
cannot be known ?’ ‘What is that 
instruction, Sir?* he asked. The father 
replied: ‘My dear, as by one clod of 
clay all that is made of clay is known, 
the difference being only a name, 
arising from speech, but the truth being 
that all is clay; and as, my dear, by 
one nugget of gold all that is made of 
gold is known, the difference being only 
a name, arising from speech, but the 
truth being that all is gold; and as, 
my dear, by one pair of nail-scissors 
all that is made of iron is known, the 
difference being only a name, arising 
from speech, but the truth being that 
all is iron, — thus, my dear, is that 
instruction.’ The son said : ‘Surely 
those venerable men (my teachers) did 
not know that. For if they had known 
it. why should they not have told it 
me? Do you, Sir, therefore tell me 
that.’ ‘Be it so’, said the father.” 

* « « 

“ ‘Fetch me from thence a fruit of 

the Nyagrodha tree’. ‘Here is one. 

Sir’. ‘Break it’. ‘It is broken, Sir’. 
What do you see there ?’ ‘These seeds, 
almost infinitesimal’. ‘Break one of 

tham’. ‘It is broken, Sir’. ‘What do 
ymi see there?’ ‘Not anything, Sir’, 
the father said : ‘My son, that subtile 
essence which yau do not perceive there, 


of that very essence this' great 
Nyagrodha tree exists. Believe it, my 
son. That which is the subtile essence, 
in it all that exists has its self. It is 
the True. It is the Self, and thou, O 
Svetaketu, art it’. ‘Please, Sir, inform 
mo still more’, said the son. ‘Be it so, 
my child’, the father replied. ‘Place 
this salt in water, and then wait on 
me in the morning’. The son did as 
he was commanded. The father said 
to him ; ‘Bring me the salt, which you 
placed in the water last night.’ The 
son having looked for it, found it not, 
for, of course, it was melted. The father 
said: ‘Taste it from the surface of the 
water. How is it?’ The son ^replied:* 
‘It is salt’. ‘Taste it from the middle. 
How is it?’ The son replied: ‘It is 
salt’. ‘Taste it from the bottom. How 
is it?’ The son replied: ‘It is salt*. 
The father said: ‘Throw it away and 
then wait on me’. He did so; but salt 
exi.sts for ever. Then the father said: 
‘Here also, in this body, forsooth, you 
do not perceive the True (Sat) my son; 
but there indeed it is. That which is 
the subtile essence, in it all that exists 
has its self. It is the True. It is the 
Self, and thou, O Svetaketu, art it’.” 


The very first thing that strikes us 
is the atmosphere of freedom in which 
instruction was imparted. The har- 
mony between the minds of the teacher 
and the taught seems to he the basis 
of that freedom. In this connection 
we may quote the words of the Vedic 
sage, Jaimini: “Now the teaching 
which is the function of •the teacher 
cannot be fulfilled without the learning 
which is the function of the pupil, and 
therefore the very injunction to teach 
implies and establishes a corresponding 
obligation to learn, since the influen- 
cer’s efforts fail without those of the 
one to be influenced,” Satyakama and 
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Svetakdtu went to their teachers seek- 
ing instruction and, therefore, pre- 
pared to receive it. The pupil was free 
to choose his teacher and on the other 
hand it was open to the teacher to 
refuse to accept a pupil. Family was 
taken into consideration, the excep- 
tional case of Satyakama proves the 
rule. The fact that the would-be 
student was of a good family was not 
enough to qualify him for studentship. 
He should possess the necessary mental 
and moral qualities. Turning to 
Pavananthi’s pedagogics, wc find that 
‘Mrunkeniiess, dulness, shyness, lust, 
deceit, disease, cowardice, obstinacy, 
ganger, sloth, slowness of understanding, 
mental confusion, cruelty, sinfulness 
and faithlessness” are enumerated by 
him as the qualities that make a person 
unfit to receive instruction. 


An exceptionally high standard of 
mental and moral qualities was expect- 
ed of the teacher. The student was 
initiated into knowledge. This ceremony 
was in form a religious ceremony and 
in spirit it conveyed to the pupil the 
.good wishes of the teacher and created 
an indissoluble tie between the teacher 
and the pupil. The method of impart- 
ing instruction was highly practical. 
The illustrations given above clearly 
show that the teacher led the pupil to 
discover facts and relationships. His 
own function was merely to confirm the 
pupil’s discoveries and whenever neces- 
sary point out to him other possible 
methods of approach. The curriculum 
of studies wis very wide. In the same 
Upanishad we find N&rada approaching 
Sanatkum&re asking for instruction, 
whereupon Sanatkum&ra says; “Relate 
unto me what you know, I shall then 
teach you what is beyond.” Narada 
gives a formidable list of the subjects 
that he had studied. Sanatkumftra, 


after listening to Narada says : *What- 
ever you have read, is only a name’^ 
The old teachers insisted upon the 
students’ going deep into the essence 
of things. Hearing the truth, meditat- 
ing upon it and realizing it were the 
three stages of assimilating the instruc- 
tion. 


We are painfully aware of the fact 
that the rigid time-tables, the examina- 
tions and the crowded class-rooms of 
the present day cannot be made to 
breathe in that atmosphere of freedom, 
tranquillity and beauty that character- 
ized the old forest schools of Vedie 
times. The schoolmaster of the pre- 
sent-day cannot also pick and choose 
his pupils. In spite of all these draw- 
backs, let us proceed to see to what 
extent the present curricula of studies 
and methods of instruction can be 
attuned to harmonize with the Vcdantic 
ideal. The principle of the oneness of 
existence would be the background on 
which all instruction in the physical 
and the biological sciences would he 
given. The fact that the same energy 
manifests itself as mechanical move- 
ment, as heat, us light and as electro- 
magnetic waves and that the same elec- 
trons and protons go to build up an 
amazing variety of chemical elements 
and that the same consciousness mani- 
fests itself in the sentient and insentient 
and furthermore that the aforesaid 
energy, electrons and protons and the 
consciousness are linked to one another 
bears out the oneness of existence and 
also testifies to the law and harmony 
underlying Nature. Modern scientists 
like Eddington, Jeans and Einstein 
would lead the student from Nature to 
God. The old Newtonian mechanical 
conception of the universe which made 
the mind of the student tend towards 
intellectual conceit and atheism has 
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gone to the limbo of discarded facts. 
Today matter itself stands spiritualised, 
and the sciences have become the allies 
of religious philosophy. Miss Evelyn 
Underhill, the well-known writer on 
mysticism, asks us to regard the mystic 
life as a matter of biology. Oscar 
Ljungstrom, the engineer philosopher 
of Sweden, starting from mathematical 
kinetics and kinematics passes on to 
crystals, plants, animals, man, super- 
man and the gods, showing how the 
same conscious spirit manifests through- 
out nature (vide Hibbert Journal, 
April, 1938). Bergson tells us that 
“the universe is a machine whose func- 
tion is to make possible the emergence 
of gods.” The method of teaching the 
sciences is the empirical method of 
observation and experiment and this 
^ve have seen, in the story of Svetaketu, 
was the method adopted by the Upiini- 
shiidic teachers for teaching the highest 
truth. 


Next we come to the principle of the 
divinity of man. The Hebrew prophet 
Moses tells us in the Genesis that God 
made man in His own image. EManiiel 
Swedenborg, the Swedish seer would 
Imve us believe that the humun form 
resembles the form of heaven. The 
Hindu philosophers tell us that poten- 
I'ially man possesses infinite existence, 
infinite knowledge, and infinite bliss. 
May be ; but as he is now, sorrow- 
stricken, frail and limited, in what way 
does man resemble his Creator. Man is 
also a creator, in that way he resembles 
God. Artistic expression is, therefore, 
Hie common factor between the Creator 
and the creature that was made in His 
nwii image. In teaching the fine arts 
and poetry, this principle of the divinity 
n man should be the guiding principle. 

le student should be encouraged to 
give creative expression to his ideas; 


correctness of technique can' follow 
later. How few are the teachers who 
evaluate the creative genius of a pupil 
in reading through the pupil’s attempts 
at composition. Errors of grammar 
and spelling are the only things that 
catch the eye of the average school- 
master; no wonder the present system 
produces faultless clerks and fails to 
develop originality and initiative. 


Music, which, as the poet Dryden 
observes, has the power to draw angels 
to the earth and make an Alexander 
feel like a god, has great potentiality in 
expressing the divine in man. * It is, of 
course, extremely necessary to see that 
the sublime does not descend to the 
ridiculous as it often does in the 
present day in cheap entertainment 
halls. The ancient Greeks had only 
two subjects in their curriculum of 
studies : music and gymnastics. The 
word music, derived from the Muses, 
included many other subjects such as 
oratory, dancing and play-acting. 
What gymnastics was to the body, 
music was to the mind. Both aimed at 
harmony, a balanced many-sidedness.* 
The beautiful Yogic poses handed down 
to us by the Hatha Yogis of old aim 
at strength and harmony in repose, the 
system of physical culture developed by 
the ancient Greeks aimed at beauty of 
form and harmony in movement. Mili- 
tary drill of the present day aims at 
making automata of human beings, it 
often emphasises muscular development 
at the cost of the internal organs. The 
ascetic ideal of discarding the claims of 
the body was not meant for students. 
The later-day Greek ideai* of worship- 
ping beauty of form is etjually pernici- 
ous for it leads to effeminacy. The 
Spartan ideal set up by that wise law- 
giver Lycurgus has many points of 
excellence which would appeal to the 
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teacher 'who is keen on developing fit- 
ness and endurance in his pupils. A 
word of caution may be necessary here, 
an over-emphasis on the merely physi- 
cal often results in a neglect of the 
mental and the spiritual. Man is essen- 
tially a spirit, his interest in the physi- 
cal is limited to the preserving of his 
l)hysical vesture in a state of efficiency, 
so as to make it a lit instrument for 
carrying out the will of God, the captain 
of his soul. 

Taking his stand upon his inherent 
divinity, man should learn to see the 
eternal in the midst of the evanescent. 
A prince does not cease to be a prince 
even when be chooses to appear in 
pauper’s clothes. The Hindu scriptures 
speak of the human soul as a prince 
held captive in a hamlet of lowly hunts- 
men. The spiritual teacher is compared 
to the king, the father of the prince. 
The teaching consists in letting the 
disciple know his true identity. Once 
the aspirant becomes aware of his heri- 
tage, taking possession of it is only a 
matter of time. What is true of spiri- 
.tual teaching is equally true in other 
forms of teaching also. Courtesy, 
tolerance, generosity, compassion, dig- 
nity of bearing and such other qualities 
naturally come to one who knows that 
he is the heir-apparent of the king of 
kings. Here the teacher is the visible 
manifestation of the Deity, the model 
which the student is called upon to 
hold before his mind’s eye. Great 
indeed is the responsibility of the 
teacher. » 


Ideas make men. Men influence one 
another by means of ideas, hence the 
necessity for assimilating true and proper 
ideas. The earlier this is begun the 
better. Mudern psychology has a great 


deal to tell us of the potency of sug- 
gestion, conscious as well as uncon-' 
scious. It is a wise providence that 
has set in the mother’s heart the love 
that beholds the good points in her 
offspring. The truly sympathetic 
teacher would also see the good points 
in his pupil; by timely suggestion and 
words of encouragement, he would 
draw out the virtues of his pupil and 
help him to manifest them properly. 
Even in intellectual matters, nothing is 
gained by harping upon faults and 
drawbacks. “You have done* well, try 
to do better” is the advice which the 
wise teacher gives to his pupils. Virtue 
is a teachable thing, it is taught not by 
words but by actions. There is very 
little value in mere sermonizing. 

We pass on to the third Vedantic 
principle of the unity of God. The 
implication of tliis is more than the 
conception of monotheism. The princi* 
pie urges us to accept all the gods of 
all the nations as the manifestations of 
one God. The path of knowledge leads 
man to the conception of the unity of 
Godhead; the cult of beauty on the 
other hand leads to various forms of 
polytheism. The religion of the Greeks 
was polytheistic. Such a religion 
leads to poetry, drama, sculpture and 
architecture. Strict monotheism leads 
to a stern and disciplined life, the 
readiness to follow the call of duty 
unquestioningly. The harmonising of 
the two aspects and observing the 
unity in diversity is secured as the 
result of a wide culture. We shall say 
more about this under harmony of 
religions. Here let us say something 
about the study of religion and ethics. 
The Roman empire had a State religiouy 
the emperor being the Supreme pontiff. 
The existence of a State religion did 
not in any way restricts the freedom of 
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conscience of the individual citizen. 
'Likewise, some modern States also have 
State religions and at the same time 
extend the right of freedom of worship 
to the citizens. Totalitarian States try 
to make the State the object of the 
highest allegiance and thereby discard 
God and religion. Schools, specially 
those that are aided or conducted by 
the State, labour under certain difficul- 
ties in the matter of religious instruc- 
tion. In their attempt to hold the 
balance even to all denominations, they 
often take the line of least resistance 
and drop religious instruction altogether 
or substitute a course in ethics in place 
of religion. 

Apart from their spiritual value, the 
major religions of the world have a 
cultural value, which a seeker after 
education cannot afford to miss. 
World history can be viewed as I he 
story of religious prophets and great 
saviours. Can a full course of world 
history afford to omit the accounts 
connected with the following great 
names : Moses, Krishna, Confucius, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, .Jesus, Muhammed 
and Luther? We advocate a course of 
religious instruction which would 
include all the great religions of the 
world. Studied with religion as its 
background, history will have a new 
meaning and a fresh significance, 
and geography will interpret world- 
synthesis. 


Now let us take up the fourth 
principle: the principle of the harmony 


of religions. The Vedanta wants the 
Christian to be a better Christian, a 
Hindu to be a better Hindu and a 
Muslim to be a better Muslim. It does 
not want the world to become a dull 
uniformity. Each religion, while mani- 
festing to the full all its special 
characteristics, should practise that 
tolerance which would permit a similar 
right to neighbouring religions. What 
is the educational value of the attitude 
of harmony? It would promote the 
solidarity of mankind, cultivate true 
love and understanding, wide know- 
ledge and sympathy and as a final 
result would emancipate the intellect, 
freeing it from passions and prejudice#. 
Crusades led by religious fanaticism 
lead to bitterness and mutual loss, 
whereas the attitude of harmony 
augments the gains of all parties con- 
cerned. To a careful observer, even 
the w^orking of the markets of the world 
would reveal the need for tolerance 
and mutual understanding. World- 
peace and the setting up of a new world- 
order would altogether lose their 
meaning unless seen in the light of the 
harmony of religions. 

Limitation of space forbids us to 
pursue the subject further. The study 
of Vedanta is in itself a mental disci- 
pline of a very high order. It also 
provides a rational basis for ethics and* 
the social sciences. Accepting the 
conclusions of phy.sical sciences it goes 
a step further and demonstrates the 
unity underlying them. In short it 
provides the needed formulas for the 
harmonising of all human endeavours 
and aspirations. * 



EDMOND G. A. HOLMES AND HIS SERVICES 
TO INDIAN THOUGHT 

By Dh. M. Hafiz Syed, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

[Dr. Sycd of the Allahabad University gives an interesting account of the life of 
Edmond Holmes, poet, humanist, philosopher, and educationist. He then proceeds to 
evaluate the services rendered by Holmes to Indian thought in various directions, one of 
which is the application of the Vedantic ideal to Educational problems. This practical 
aspect of the Vedanta has its appeal to all who are interested in life, religion and educa- 
tion. Our leading article of the month is devoted to the discussion of this important 
topic.— Ed.J 


1 

Mr. Edmond Gore Alexander Holmes 
was the son of an Irish landlord and 
brother of the late Dr. Rice Holmes, 
editor of * ‘Caesar” and historian of 
Rome and of the Indian Mutiny. He 
was born in Ireland on July 17, 1850. 
His family moved to England when he 
was 11 years old. He was educated 
at Merchant Taylors’ School and St. 
John’s College, Oxford, which had 
many links with poetry and with the 
public service of education to both of 
which Holmes devoted himself continu- 
ously, almost from the moment of 
taking his degree. He became one of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools in 
1877, and his first volume of poems 
appeared in 187G. 

He belonged to that distinguished 
order of men, who, with Matthew 
Arnold at their head, combined educa- 
tional work in public employment with 
the pursuit of a strong personal interest 
in letters and philosophy. But Holmes 
surpassed them all in his devotion to 
education and the pursuit of a personal 
ideal. These were his dominating 
passions. Arnold lives as a poet and 
as a critic of English national life. 
Holmes made% his mark, and will be 
remembered, as the author of “What 
is and What might be,” as the founder 
of “New Ideals in Education”, and as 
the leading prophet of a system of 
freer development m education. 


2 

It was his misfortune that; during 
nearly the whole time of his service as 
an inspector of schools the system of 
“payment by results” with its accom- 
panying “individual examination” 
was in force. Arnold had begun and 
done his best work in a freer atmos- 
phere. Holmes did not win through il 
till near the end of his career, and his 
mind was then so firmly set, partly by 
the mechanical official system which ho 
had to administer, partly by his own 
philosophy of self-realization, that, 
when he became Chief Inspector of 
Elementary Schools, he was no longer 
fresh enough himself to make much 
impression on the State system of 
education from within, though the 
inspectors whom he influenced have 
been able to deepen that impression. 
From without, however, his influence 
was very great. He had discovered, 
before be retired, a little school at 
Sompting, near Worthing, where the 
mistress proceeded on the lines of free 
expression, activity in handwork and 
dramatization, which have now become 
familiar in most elementary schools, 
and on this he founded a new gospel of 
education in his “What is and What 
might be”, which became the rallying 
point of hundreds of teachers who bad 
been chafing under the •old repressive 
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system. A society was started under 
the title of **New Ideals in Education”, 
which still flourishes in annual con- 
ferences. 

It is not surprising that Holmes’s 
official experience, added to his own 
strongly introspective bent, led him, 
when he began to speak freely about 
education, to take a biased and even 
denunciatory line. He never spoke of 
himself in his later writings except as 
ii sinner, when he was inspector of 
schools, or as doing anything but harm 
in carrying out the examination pres- 
cribed in his time. Dualism, both in 
the held of philosophy and in that of 
religion, was anathema to the synlhelic 
mind of Holmes, whose life’s pilgri- 
mage, as he tells us in his “Autobio- 
graphy”, was a quest for the ideal of 
unity. He found the unity which gave 
him peace in a philosophy little to be 
(iislingnished from modern forms of 
Buddhism, about which he wrote one 
of his self-revealing and yearning 
volumes. Among his numerous friends 
in nil walks of life there were many 
who will treasure his memory most for 
his contributions to religious thought, 
enshrined in his books “The Creed of 
Christ”, “The Creed of Buddha”, 
“The Secret of the Cross”, and “The 
Secret of Happiness”. 

8 

Holmes was a poet and a “huma- 
nist”. In the first character he was 
intense but spasmodic, writing at 
various periods, more especially in 
early life, series of sonnets of deep 
feeling and exquisite expression. 
Though his educational ideas were 
fnnied towards the future, in poetry 
be belonged wholly to the older school, 
^dh its insistence on form and its 
search for musical lines and memorable 
words. An anthology of these poems 


has been made, and they well deserve 
the revival. They would have attained 
a wider popularity, had it not been 
for their intense self-conccntration 
and a certain othcr-worldliness which 
is out of tune with most modern verse. 
He was even better in his too rare 
critical essays, especially when the 
subject interested him closely. Hence 
his monograph on Walt Whitman, pre- 
fixed to a selection of Whitman’s 
\'(Tse, is the best thing ever written on 
the American poet. 

But he showed his true nature best 
in the growth of what he calls his 
“Humanism” — his progress to a com- 
plete love of bis fcllow-mcp as the 
foundation of all true knowledge or any 
hopeful view of the future. He traces 
this in bis autobiography, “In Quest 
of an Ideal”, and illustrates it by quo- 
tations from his poems. His strongest 
passion as a young man was for 
Nature. In kinship with Nature he 
found his other self and release from 
a false and fettering supcrnaturalism. 
In the next stage he sought more deeply 
in his own spiritual being for the solu- 
tion of the riddles of the universe and 
for inward peace. Only at the last 
were his eyes open to the essential 
oneness between all human spirits, and 
the emancipation from doubt and 
trouble through Love — not passionate, 
or even ideal, love such as he had ex- 
pressed in the earlier sonnets, but the 
simple fundamental love, or identity, 
between human beings. He found this 
most readily in unspoilt children, and 
attributes this greatest enlightenment 
to his favourite school imSussex. 

Holmes married in 18S0 Florence 
Mary, daughter of Captain Syme, 
R.A.; she died in 19‘27. He leaves one 
son, Maurice Geral Holmes, C. B., 
Deputy Secretary, Board of Education, 
since 1981, and two daughters. He 
died at the age of 87. 
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Since the contact of East and West, 
England and India, there have been 
many currents of thought that have 
influenced each other. The Western 
peoples began to take interest in the 
life and culture of Eastern countries. 
Practically all the sacred books of the 
East were translated into English 
under the editorship of Max-Muller. 
In our own time a number of European 
scholars have studied the original texts 
of ancient Hindu and Buddhist religions 
and philosophy and made them acces- 
sible to their European readers. Most 
of them have confined themselves to 
tjie letter of the sacred scriptures and 
not paid enough attention to the 
underlying meaning. Not endowed 
with sympathetic insight they have 
failed in understanding the true spirit 
of Indian culture; not unoften they 
have been misled and have misunder- 
stood the underlying meaning. Only 
very recently some Western people 
have begun to take interest in the 
spiritual life and thought of ancient 
India with an open and unbiased mind. 

Having been acquainted with most 
of the writers on Buddhism in modern 
times, I can say, without any hesita- 
tion, that the late Mr. Edmond Holmes 
occupied a unique position as an intcr- 
.preter of this system of Indian 
Thought. It was left to him to fathom 
the deeper meaning of Buddha’s 
wonderful scheme of life; and to guess 
the secret of his mysterious silence. 
As a deep thinker he had as good a 
right as any Orientalist to attempt the 
solution of that fascinating problem. 
He was the first to assert that “the 
teaching of Buddha can in no wise be 
dissociated from the master current of 
ancient Indian thought”. He was of 
opinion that ‘the dominant philosophy 
of ancient India was a spiritual idealism 
of singularly pure and exalted type, 


which found its truest expression in 
those Vedic treatises known as the 
Upanishads”. He had been fully con- 
vinced in the course of his close and 
searching studies of Buddhistic and 
Hindu sacred lore that Buddha had 
been deeply influenced by the ideas of 
the ancient seers and it was not possible 
for one to enter into the true spirit of 
Buddhistic philosophy and unravel any 
of its great enigmas unless one was fully 
and genuinely acquainted with the 
Upanishadic system of thought. 

Mr. Edmond Holmes was in entire dis- 
agreement with the Orientalists who 
believed that Buddha was a nihilist and 
a wiiterinlist and had no faith in human 
immortality. 

Mr. Holmes was the first Western 
thinker who fearlessly asserted that 
Buddha was not a pessimist and that 
what he saw at the heart of the Uni- 
verse was, not the darkness of death, 
but the glory of Nirvana, 

I am of opinion that whether in the 
East or in the West, among the whole 
range of scholars and lovers of Bud- 
dhism, there has not been a single 
writer who has caught the true spirit 
of Buddhistic philosophy as Holmes has 
done. 

To say nothing of mere scholars an<l 
savants well-versed in the Buddhistic 
lore, some seers and sages who have 
well-established reputation for inward 
illumination and deep yogic vision, 
whom I have the privilege of knowing* 
have told me that they looked upon 
Edmond Holmes’ interpretation of 
Buddha’s philosophy of life as truly 
sound and convincing. 

An Indian yogi, who left his body at 
the ripe old age of about 90, read the 
Creed of Buddha seven times and found 
true inspiration in it. When I sent a 
copy of the Creed of Buddha to Sir 
Patrick Geddes in 1921 while he was 
in Palestine, he wrote* to me to say 
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that it was the best interpretation of 
.Buddha that he had ever read. 

It is the greatest service that he has 
rendered to the cause of spiritual cul- 
ture. There is none who has inter- 
preted the Eastern point of view to 
Western people so ably as he has done. 

5 

India owes a deep debt of gratitude 
to him for the wonderful manner in 
which he explained the deeper meaning 
underlying her philosophy and religion. 

He read in English translation practi- 
cally all the important texts of Indian 
Philosophy. There have been and are 
men among Oriental scholars in the 
West more learned than he, but none 
had the penetrative vision and deep 
insight which Holmes had to under- 
stand the underlying meaning and deep 
significance of the terse aphorisms and 
treatises in which the age-long philo- 
sophical wisdom was embodied. 

The proof of this statement, sweeping 
and exaggerated as it appears, may be 
found in the exposition of some of his 
books such as AH is One, Self Realiza- 
tion, and Secret of Happiness etc., if 
any one takes the trouble of studying 
them. 

He discovered in Indian Philosophy 
a sound basis for practical life. In his 
characteristically lucid style he says 
“that the vision of the All has love of 
the All as its other self; and that 
clearer is the vision, the larger is the 
scope and purer the flame of love.” 

The man who believes in the reality 
of One Supreme Being without a second, 
as the Vedantists do, and Its inalien- 
able relation with all human beings as 
the source of their being, cannot 
help loving his neighbours, his fellow 
as himself. When he is able to do 
this his sense of separateness from other 
dies out of his heart, and the 
sense of onenels with all other things 


takes complete possession of him, then 
his consciousness is universalised and he 
realizes his highest Self. 

Without living in the lives of others 
one cannot attain true happiness. This 
is the theme of his book. Secret of 
Happiness^ in which he has applied some 
Vedantic principles to every day human 
life. 

6 

It has never occurred to any Indian 
thinker of any school of Indian Philo- 
sophy to find in its fundamental princi- 
ples a working basis for a sound system 
of education. 

We all admit that Education is tl^ 
most civilizing force in human history. 

A sound system of education should 
be based on a sound philosophy of life. 
He is the first daring thinker of the 
West to pronounce that the Western 
system of education is unsound and 
devitalising because it is based on the 
assumption that human nature is cor- 
rupt and ruined, and therefore intrinsic- 
ally evil; unless this misconception is 
removed and is replaced by a higher 
and completely opposite one, there is 
no hope for mankind and its future 
destiny. 

In this connection he points to the 
Western people to revise their philo- 
sophical conception of human origin and. 
its higher destiny in the light of ancient 
Indian philosophy which has been 
teaching from time immemorial that 
man is divine in origin and has immense 
potentialities hiilden in him. The func- 
tion of education is to foster growth. 
To ask education to bring to sane and 
healthy maturity the plant which we 
call human nature, and^in the same 
breath to tell it that human nature is 
intrinsically corrupt and evil, is to set 
it an obviously impracticable task. One 
might as well supply a farmer with the 
seeds of wild grasses and poisonous 
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weeds, and ask him to grow a crop 
of wheat. 

Growth can and does transform poten- 
tial into actual good, but no process 
of growth can transform what is 
innately evil into what is finally good. 

The time has come, says he, for us 
to throw to the winds the time- 
honoured belief that the child is con- 
ceived in sin and shapen in inequity. 
There is positive proof that the counter 


doctrine, the doctrine of man’s poten- 
tial goodness, is inherently true. This- 
conception is avowedly drawn from 
Indian Thought. He acknowledges it 
in no uncertain terms. 

Thus he is the first thinker who has 
found immense utility in the applica- 
tion of Vedantic ideal to educational 
problems. 

This work any Indian would have 
been proud to do. 


YOGA AND THE PERFECTION OF CHARACTER 


^ The sa^e Patanjali places before us 
the following grand ideal : says he in his 
Yoga-Sastra, 

^^Maitnkarunamuditop&kHMnam 

Sukhadu hkhapunydpn n ija~ 

vishaydndm 

BMvandtaschittaprasddanam-*^ 

In order to pacify the mind and make 
it a fit instrument for the perception of 
truth, let us cultivate friendliness 
towards those that are happy, compas- 
sion towards those that are in distress, 
gladness towards those that are virtuous 
and tolerance (lit. indifference) towards 
those that are not virtuous. 

Let us think a little deeply over these 
words of wisdom; the one point that 
strikes us forcibly at the very outset is 
the fact that Bhagavan Patanjali refuses 
to see wickedness in the world; he sees 
only the absence of virtue, the possibility 
of attaining it in the future. Every 
sinner is to lym a potential saint. We 
may also note in this connection the 
words of busning love uttered by a 
messenger of truth, who walked in our 
midst in recent years and who habitually 
saw the better side of human nature. 
Says he, ‘^Brethren, heirs of immortal 
bliss, the Hindu refuses to call you 


sinners. Ye are the children of God, 
the sharers of immortal bliss, holy and 
perfect beings. Ye divinities on earth - 
sinners? It is a sin to call a man so; 
it is a standing libel on human nature. 
Come up, 0 lions, and shake off the 
delusion that you are sheep; you are 
souls immortal ; spirits free, blest and 
eternal; ye are not matter, ye arc not 
bodies, matter is your servant, not you 
the servant of matter.” 

The fourfold discipline of mind enu- 
merated by Patanjali are exemplified in 
the life and teachings of Bhagavan 
Buddha. The Buddhist scriptures refer 
to them as the four great Bhavanas. 
The perfecting of these Bhavanas is to 
proceed gradually. The aspirant retires 
to a calm spot and having assumed a 
steady posture sends out his thoughts 
of friendliness, compassion, gladness and 
tolerance, one by one with calmness and 
deliberation. First he sends his 
thoughts to the North, then to the East, 
then to the South and then to the West. 
In the beginning his thoughts encompass 
the village in which he lives, then it 
extends to his country, then to the 
neighbouring countries and finally his 
thoughts cover the whole world. A 
universal friendliness, a compassion that 
extends to all beings in distress, a glad- 
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ness that rejoices in the company of the 
. virtuous and a tolerance towards all that 
are not virtuous — ^these may be attained 
as a result of the afore-mentioned 
])ractice, the S&dhana laid down by 
Bhagavan Patanjali. Such an attain- 


ment will lead to the perfection of 
character and the achievement of that 
poise, balance and self-control, so very 
essential for all successful endeavours in 
the temporal as well as the spiritual 
concerns of life. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


By Prof. S. N. L. Shrivastava, M.A. 

[In this article Prof. Shrivastava, Professor of Philosophy of Hitakarini City College, 
.Tubbulpore, C. P., examines some of the views expressed by Prof. Henri-L. Mi^ville in 
the August and September, 1939, Numbers of the Prabuddha Bharata. — Ed.] 


It appears to me the saddest irony 
of fate that religion which ought to be 
the greatest cementing force in the 
world is one of the most potent agen- 
cies that divide man from man. It is 
nothing short of an anomaly of the 
greatest magnitude that religion should 
have split up into so many separate 
and mutually repcllant and warring 
fragments the one human race which 
inhabits our globe. To thinking minds 
all the world over the problem of reli- 
gious tolerance has become an acute 
one. Of course, some there are who 
seem to find the easiest solution of the 
problem in a complete disavowal of 
religion, in brushing aside religion as 
a relic of the superstitious past. But, 
not a few are there — and amongst these 
are the competent scientists and philo- 
sophers of the day — who believe in the 
reality of religion and its paramouiitcy 
in human life. These latter are earnest- 
ly seeking a formula for religious toler- 
ance, a principle which will unite to- 
gether in a spirit of harmony and good- 
will the adherents of the different reli- 
gions of the world. 

P“per of Professor Heiiri-L. 
’eville on ‘The Problem of Tolerance* 
published in this Journal' is a thoughi- 

August and September issues, 1968. 


provoking contribution in this direction. 
The fundamental question faised and 
answered by the learned professor in 
this interesting paper is: What “sys- 
tem of philosophy’* as against others 
will provide for the doctrine of toler- 
ance ‘a foundation and a theoretical 
justification*? M. Mieville answers the 
question by saying that a system of 
philosophy which upholds the static 
conception of truth must, of necessity 
beget intolerance, whereas a system of 
philosophy which adheres to the func- 
tional conception of truth makes toler- 
ance a necessity for the quest of truth 
and the conquest of truth. I will state 
briefly what Prof. Mieville means by 
these two different conceptions of truth. 
According to the adherents of the static 
conception “truth is given in the form 
of a dogma w^hich for some of them is 
revealed by the Deity and for others 
has been discovered and formulated by 
human intellect, once and for all, in a 
moment of inspiration.’* ,Thc practical 
consequences of such a conception of 
truth are that those who adhere to it 
will naturally consider all ideas and 
opinions different from theirs as wrong 
and harmful and will try to combat and 
pull them dow’ii. According to the 
functional conception “truth is conceiv- 
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ed as the expression of a never-com- 
pleted activity of the mind and as 
translating the relations between the 
mind on the one hand^ and being, the 
world of values and having to-become 
on the other hand.” On such a view, 
says Prof. Mieville, “it becomes quite 
possible and natural to admit that 
various aspects of that truth (which 
we never possess in its entirety) are 
suceessively revealed to human vision, 
and that contradictory doctrines may 
all contain some element of truth.” 
The static conception ^'icws truth “as 
fundamentally outside thought, as a 
fact which owes nothing to thought”; 
lyhercas truth conceived as functional 
“is in each stage of the becoming of 
man the expression of the living and 
ever-changing relation between thought 
and reality auch an thoui^ht has been 
able to perceive 

Now, it is not my intention to give in 
this article any rejoinder to Prof. 
Mi^ville’s in a spirit of carping criti- 
cism, but I do wish to lay down here 
my own view of what I consider to be 
the real motif and rationale of 
religious tolerance, and it is only in 
vindication of this that I shall be cons- 
trained to examine critically the learned 
professor’s thesis. I do hope M. 
Mieville will condescend to give indul- 
.gent attention to what I have to say. 

I should like to make it clear at the 
outset that I am here concerned speci- 
fically with ^religious’ tolerance and not 
with tolerance of ideas and opinions in 
other matters. M. Mieville too, it 
appears to me, discusses the problem in 
the same coi]i<;ext, for though he does 
not explieitly say so, the illustrations 
he has given ^11 pertain to religion. 

Now, my first point is that religious 
tolerance does not hinge upon any 
^^system of philosophy” or philosophi- 

* ^1 italics in tb'* quotations from M, 
Mi^ville’s paper are mine. 


cal theory of truth, the usual notion 
of philosophy being “the expression of 
the ever-changing relation between 
thought and reality.” The possibility 
of religious tolerance will indeed be 
precarious if it be made conditional 
upon the acceptance of any particular 
philosophical system or philosophical 
theory. A justification of religious 
tolerance is to be found, not in any 
philosophical system or theory, but in 
the realization of the fact that all the 
principal religions of the world, when 
PRACTISED in their essentials, lead ulti- 
mately to the same Goal; and therefore 
as a body of spiritual disciplines and 
a system of spiritual culture leading up 
to the Divine, each religion is as good 
as another. No one religion can claim 
to be the only pathway to God. It is 
only when we view religions as path- 
ways to God, as bodies of spiritual 
disciplines and life-transforming ethical 
principles that we find them all to be 
essentially identical and leading to the 
same Goal. The vital thing in a 
religious system is not theory, but 
practice. When the great sage Shri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa wanted to 
know whether all religions are true and 
lead to the same Goal, he did not 
inquire into their principles of theoreti- 
cal import, but proceeded to practise 
them one by one and came to the con- 
clusion that they were all true because 
they led to the same Goal, To attempt 
to seek what the different religious 
systems have to say on questions of 
purely theoretical import is a baseless 
and fruitless task for the simple and 
obvious reason that the propounders of 
the great religious systems were not 
theoretical or philosophical system- 
builders. I therefore think that it is 
not relevant to seek the basis and justi- 
fication of religious tolerance in any 
system of philosophy or philosophical 
theory, • 
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Secondly, an ideal of truth which 
construes it as the “relation between 
thought and reality such as thought has 
been able to perceive it** may be 
admissible in the domain of speculative 
philosophy, but certainly not in the 
sphere of man’s concrete religious ex- 
perience. It is admitted on all hands 
that the nature of knowing in religious 
experience is different from all our 
ordinary perceptual and conceptual 
modes of knowledge, and brings into 
operation the special faculty of soul- 
sense or the faculty of immediate or 
intuitional knowledge. The truth as 
apprehended in the religious experience 
is not “such as thought has been able 
to perceive it” but such as is revealed 
to a faculty which Dr. Rudolph Otto 
in his great work Das Ileiligv calls “the 
faculty of divination.” 

Thirdly, the functional conception of 
truth as interpreted by M. Mieville docs 
not provide a basis or theoretical justi- 
lication for tolerance properly under- 
stood, at any rate, religious tolerance. 
Tlie consequences of such an ideal of 
truth as M. Mieville has himself clearly 
stated arc: — 

(a) Wc never possess truth in its 
entirety; 

(b) truth is successively revealed to 
human vision being at each stage 
relative to man’s becoming or 
evolution ; 

(c) contradictory statements may all 
contain some element of truth. 

The implication of (a) is that in 
religion we get only partial truths. 
This in itself is not a dangvrous doctrine 
for tolerance provided it be maintained 
that granted that truths of religion are 
partial, they arc equally partial in all 
religions; otherwise why should a 
rcigion which thinks it has completer 
ruths than others tolerate them? And 
IS not all religjous intolerance precisely 
to this that one religion claims to 


have fuller and completer truths than 
others ? 

The implication of (b) is that what 
is latest in point of historical sequence 
is the truest, if it be meant that the 
successive revelation of truths is in a 
^progressive’ order. But, perhaps, 
M. Midville does not mean this though 
his introduction of the concept of 
‘stages’ brings his view-point perilously 
near to it. We are not unfamiliar with 
religious thinkers (I do exclude M. 
Mieville from these) who are too ready 
to arrange religions in a graded series 
of lower and higher with the pompous 
afUrmation of a highest, over-topping 
all. If, on the other hand, if be meant 
that the successive revelation of truths 
is merely successive and not in any pro- 
gressive or hierarchical order, then the 
inevitable conclusion is either that at 
any time or at ‘any stage of man’s 
becoming’ the highest truth at our 
])ossession (this highest according to 
Mieville cannot, of course, be ‘truth in 
its entirety’) is the summation* of all 
partial truths revealed up to that time; 
or, each succeeding revelation of truth 
negates or cancels the one preceding it, 
so that the last alone remains true till 
the time it itself in its turn is negated 
by another succeeding it. In either 
case, the consequences are disastrous 
for tolerance. The former alternative, 
however, is categorically denied by M. 
Mieville; the latter is accepted by him 
us is clear from the illustration he has 
given of the geocentric hypothesis of 
Ptolcma'us being negated by the heleo- 
centric theory of Copernicus. M. 
Mitnille is emphatically of opinion that 
when one truth has beep negated by 
another, ur can no longer accept both 

* M. Mit^’iHe refuses to helicve that by 
ailclina together all “partial truths” wo can 
get “total truth”, but he does not tell us 
of what value these “partial truths” are or 
hoiv at all we gel any connected meaning 
out of them. 
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as true but have to reject the former 
as false, “It is impossible to our mind 
to return to the point of view in which 
we could consider as true the theory of 
Ptolemscus. We now must make a 
choice, and the idea of true or false 
does not mean for us anything more 
than the necessity of making that 
choice.*^ This principle brought to bear 
on truths in different religious systems 
revealed successively at different 
periods of time will knock down the 
very bottom of religious tolerance. 

This principle, further, makes (c) 
untenable. We **must make a choice*^ 
between the true and the false in them. 
We cannot see truth in both. More- 
over it is an elementary principle of 
logic that two contradictory statements 
cannot both be true; if one of them 
is true, the other must be false. I am 
afraid, the heart of Prof. Micville is 
after tolerance, but the logistical 
scaffolding on which he tries to base it 
is too cracky to sustain it. 

I am therefore persuaded to believe 
that the functional conception of truth,* 
taken with all its corollaries, does not 
.provide a happy theoretical basis for 
religious tolerance. The great religious 
systems of the world, I repeat, should 

* The examination of this theory as a 
philosophical theory is not germane lo the 
present article. Nor am 1 coiu'crned with 
how it compares with the ‘static* theory of 
truth. I have considered the functional 
theory only in its bearing on the problem 

of religious tolerance. 


be viewed primarily and essentially as 
bodies of spiritual disciplines and prac- 
tical ethics, and not as giving ^truths’ 
of speculative interest or theoretical 
import. It is only when religions arc 
viewed as pathways to God, and the 
followers of different religions feel that 
they are wayfarers through different 
roads to the same City of God that a 
spirit of brotherhood and tolerance can 
prevail amongst them. Herein, I 
think, is the true rationale and justi- 
fication of religious tolerance and it was 
this which was potently demonstrated 
in the life of Shri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa Deva. Merc beliefs as such 
cannot be taken to constitute an 
essential part of any religious system. 
Of course, other than spiritual disci- 
plines and rules of ethical conduct, 
there are ‘truths’ in all the religious 
systems; but these truths are not the 
cogitations of the speculative mind. 
They arc verities of soul-consciousness, 
and all such principal truths are identi- 
cal in all religious systems. Philo- 
.sophy, in its attempt to give a connect- 
ed or synoptic meaning of total experi- 
ence, can and must consider these 
truths; but a philosophy which did this 
would not be a philosophy of this or 
that religion— the different religions 
being conceived as possessing truths at 
different stages— but a philosophy which 
brought within its purview the universal 
deliverances of religious consciousness 
ill general. 



THE ATTAINMENT OF FREEDOM 

(Adapted from the Srimad-Bhaoavatam) 
By Swami Prabhavananda 


[We commend this adaptation from the ancient scripture made by Swami Frabhava- 
nanda of the Vivekananda Home, Hollywood, Calif. U.S.A. — ^Ed.] 


A true Yogi realising the approach of 
death sits calmly in yoga posture, and, 
with his heart purified, and mind under 
perfect control, he becomes absorbed in 
Brahman-Consciousness, and lives in a 
state of perfect tranquillity. 

Time, the great destroyer, which lords 
it over everything in the universe, seems 
annihilated. The universe itself melts 
into nothingness. He no longer has any 
physical consciousness. The worshipful 
Lord Vishnu alone is in his heart. All 
is God. Such is his consciousness. 

Desiring to give up the body, he 
allows the vital energy (Prana) to pass 
through the different centres of con- 
sciousness. First the energ>" is concen- 
trated in the centre of the Solar Plexus, 
called the Manipura. From there, the 
energy rises to Anahata, the ethcric 
centre of the heart. It then passes to 
the centre near the throat, called the 
Visuddha. From there it ascends to 
Ajna, the centre between the eye-brows. 
Then, if the Yogi has reached the state 
of dcsirelessness, he realises the Absolute 
Brahman, and the life energy then 
ascends to the Sahasrara, the thousand- 
petalled lotus centre in the brain, called 
the doorway to Brahman. Then the 


Yogi, realising his unity with Brahman, 
dissociates himself from the senses, 
sense-organs, the mind and the body, 
and passes away. He attains to what is 
known as Absolute Freedom. 

There is also another kind of libera- 
tion for the Yogis, called the Gradual 
Liberation. If the Yogi stifl has some 
desires left in him, he does not realise 
the Absolute Unity, but passes away, 
still associating himself with the mind 
and the senses. He then ascends higher 
and higher, to the Ix>kas or Spheres, 
and ultimately reaches the Brahma- 
Loka. There he becomes freed from all 
desires, and realises his unity with 
Brahman, and attains freedom, attain- 
ing w’hich, there is no more return for 
him. 

Be ye therefore a Yogi, for by wor- 
shipping the Lord of Ix)ve, one has all 
desires fulfilled and ultimately attains 
freedom. Even hearing of God, brings 
forth that higher consciousness and 
detachment from the transitory things 
of the world. So should a man follow 
the path of Freedom, the Religion of 
Love. Blessed indeed is his life on earth 
who devotes himself to the worship of 
the Lord. 



SANTAYANA : AN ADVANCE TOWARDS AN 
EVOLUTIONARY UNIVERSE 


By Anil Kumar Sabkar» M.A. 

[In this essay, Mr. Anil Kumar Sarkar, Research Scholar of Patna University and 
formerly Fellow of the Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner, gives a general iaca of 
Santayana’s philosophy and an analysis of the **Realm of Matter”, which gives a dear 
idea of Santayana’s philosophy of evolution.~>£d.] 


Introduction 

According to Santayana, the Reality 
is universal flux, a vast realm of conti- 
nuity of immediate feeling, a realm of 
irrationality, a realm of force, activity 
and temporality, a realm of materiality, 
a^seat of all that is to evolve in future. 
From the depths of it, which is pure 
process, rises a permanent and eternal 
element to realise or to control the pro- 
cess. This tendency is like the all- 
pervading feeling or ‘prehension’ of 
Whitehead, but in the level of ‘cons- 
cious prehension’ it assumes the ‘form’ 
of reason. It is the goal to which 
nature moves. It is the ideal which 
nature aims at. It is its adoration to 
the eternal, to the permanent. This is 
the origin and birth of the life of reason. 

We cannot, therefore, conclude as a 
common man naturally would, that the 
realm of Substance is the only reality, 
or as the scientist would think, that 
the realm of reason is all that we need 
to know. The first will be living a life 
of darkness and irrationality, the 
second a life of ‘pure spirituality’, which 
will be lifeless without its material 
basis. Its dynamism will end as soon 
as it will lose touch with the vast realm 
of flux behind, within and without it. 

This conception of Santayana is an 
attempt to bring about a spiritual mar- 
riage between substantiality or flux and 
reason or permanence. In other words, 
it is an attempt to establish a link 
between ‘existence’ and ‘essence’. It is 


an attempt to solve the difficult problem 
of the relation between nature and mind 
or reason. This materialistic tendency 
with a spiritualistic goal forms the 
message of the philosophy of Santayana. 

His ‘Life of Reason’ in its varied 
fields, from the Common Sense to Art, 
marks the culture of the ‘life of reason’ 
along various lines, but in considering 
all these he does not forget the material 
scat of them all. 

Religion is the life of spirituality, it 
is a life which wants to foster or create 
a love for the good. It inclines us to 
the love of the eternal things on earth, 
it saves us from ‘corruptions’. In this 
sense it leads us to the life of reason. 
Life of reason has, thus, a close relation 
with the culture of religion. In one 
sense religion has touch with the realm 
of irrationality and flux, in another, 
it has its ideals. So to devote ourselves 
to the life of reason, i.e. to the life of 
the contemplation of the ‘pure essences* 
or of ‘pure being’, is following the path 
of ‘spiritual life’. In the ‘Life of 
Reason’, Santayana often persuades us 
to reflect on the ‘pure essence’, but does 
not fail to remind us that an absolute 
servitude to it often leads us to vain 
spiritualism or mysticism. So we must 
have an eye towards the world of exist- 
ence to which our ‘animal faith’ is 
directed. This is a rational life. It 
aims at a compromise between the life 
of impulse and ideation. 

Pointing to our religious lif^^ 
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Santayana maintains that often the life 
of reason does not lead us to ‘spiritual- 
ity’ due to the varied interests of life. 
It leads us to corruptions. But a true 
culture of religion leads us to spiritual- 
ity, to love the good always and thus 
realise the values of life. So says 
Santayana: “Man must not collect 

flowers at random but must collect only 
‘eternal goods’ that constitute his ‘ideal 
life’ for here alone there is the full cul- 
ture of the life of reason.” So the life 
of reason in the aspect of religious cul- 
ture is not merely a life of reason, a§ 
we ordinarily take it, which has yet 
some servitude to the realm of fact, 
but it is a life of ideals, a specialization 
of such a life of values, which has the 
remnanee of eternity in it in the pure 
culture of the nature and character of 
the ‘essences’. Religion is the special 
movement towards the realization of 
the human ideals which are revealed 
through the essences. 

From this general philosophic back- 
ground the vast realm of matter, on the 
one hand, and the realm of reason or 
spirit on the other, may again be treated 
in terms of a philosophy of evolution. 
In order to achieve that end we have to 
turn to his, ‘The Realm of Matter’, 
where he speaks in a very lucid manner, 
the evolution of ‘essences’, ‘tropes’, 
‘psyches’, ‘truth’, on the one line, and 
‘spirit’, ‘reason’, or ‘intellect’ on the 
other. The first is his evolution of 
‘forms’ or ‘permanent phases’, and the 
second is evolution or ‘manifestation’ 
of the ‘forms’. Both the ‘forms’ and 
the ‘manifestations’ have their roots or 
genesis in the common mother or seat 
of all activity or materiality, viz., the 
underlying ‘Matter’ or ‘Substance’. 

In this book he tells us not to follow 
uny one-sided view of materialism or 
spiritualism, or confuse the ‘form’ with 
its ‘manifestations’, for all evolution, 
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after all, presupposes a ‘Substance’, 
which we may call ‘Matter’. Evolution 
or flux cannot be thought of without 
the conception of ‘Substance’ or the 
‘core’ or ‘centre’. He points out, 
further, that the human ideal must be 
directed to the worship of ‘pure Being’ 
or ‘pure essence’, for a clear understand- 
ing of its character gives us a true philo- 
sophic insight into the distinction 
between the ‘essence’ and ‘existence’. 
The ideal worship of the ‘essences’ is 
the panacea for all solutions of philo- 
sophic puzzles. This is hissing of 
‘Platonism’, yet he does not fail often 
to remind us of the materialistic back- 
ground of his pliilosophy. ^ This nqvel 
reconciliation of the philosophic prob- 
lems is the contribution of Santayana’s 
philosophy. Let us try to substan- 
tiate our positions by pointing out the 
tendency both towards materialism and 
spiritualism by a short comment on his 
‘Realm of Matter’. 

The chief thesis of his ‘Realm of 
Matter’ is to establish the fact that 
without a belief in ‘Matter’, which is 
the core of flux or motion, no theory 
can stand. The ancient problem of 
motion, force, life or spirit, is an anti- 
quated doctrine for Santayana. For 
him Physics is prior to all sciences, for 
‘Matter’ is prior to all or the basis of 
all our intclleelual life. It is the seat 
of all our activities, for it is the flux 
or activity itself. Let us see how he 
gives an exposition of his theory. 

If some one says that Santayana is 
a naturalist or a materialist, he would 
answer that it is not for him to advo- 
cate a theory of materialism that he 
refers always to the material basis of 
all, it is for interpreting* our experience 
and OUT spiritual goal with all its subsid- 
iary problems that he upholds a 
materialistic position or rather points 
to a material basis of everything. His 
aim is spiritual, but his contention is 
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that without a material basis such a 
spiritualism cannot stand. It is> 
therefore, not by any dogmatism that 
he will try to establish or vindicate this 
theory, but he would place his argu- 
ments to the free criticism of his critics. 
Sufficient doubts may be entertained, 
but that will not prevent him from 
holding his own ground, for such 
sceptical attitude is the very keynote 
of his philosophy. 

In his ‘Life of Reason^ he points out 
that the goal of nature is towards the 
realization of a ‘life of reason’, it is a 
progressive life towards ‘consciousness* 
or the ‘spiritual recognition* of the 
material flux in a continuous life. This 
upholding of a philosophy of evolution, 
which stands at the basis of all our 
mature thought, points out that matter 
or flux can be understood firstly in two 
ways: We have to start first with the 
evolution of ‘Matter’ into ‘forms’, for 
flux or pure event is only realised in 
‘forms*. If we ask what are these 
‘forms’, Santayana would point out that 
evolution or flux aims at the realisa- 
tion of ‘essence*, the ‘forms’ are nothing 
but such realisations of ‘essence’ in the 
flux. The event stands for the material 
flux. But as the flux is a continuous 
flux, the ‘essence’ is not fully realised 
in a particular ‘form’, it wants further 
realisations in the flux of events. So 
the ‘essence* by its very nature is 
‘universal*. There is an ‘order’ of such 
realisations, but this ‘order’ is not a 
particular ‘order’, it is of various forms 
and follows various lines. So the 
‘order’ which describes the path of the 
realisation of t‘essence* only accounts 
for the continuity of the evolutionary 
flow, pointings out its own universal 
character with the universal character 
of the ‘essence’. 

Now when the ‘order’ of the reali- 
sation of ‘essence* assumes a fixed form 
or habit, it is known as a ‘trope*. The 


universe is full of such ‘tropes’. The 
‘Psyche’, which is all-pervasive in this 
universe, is itself siich a ‘trope’ or 
‘habit’ formed in the flux of nature. 
This entrance of ‘Psyche’ into the realm 
of flux or matter tells us to determine 
its peculiar character before all others, 
for a true understanding of its nature 
will reveal other kindred things asso- 
ciated with our mental life, and our 
relations with the external world in our 
process of adjustment. The Psyche is 
the source of constant ‘sensibility’, it 
has an inner life of its own. Though 
its function is known, its ‘form’ is not 
known. Its material basis is known, 
but its ‘form* is not known. It is a 
seat of curiosity and of activity. It is 
a seed, a potentiality which will realise 
vast possibilities in its constant adjust- 
ments to the inner and outer worlds. 
Every adjustment raises in us intuitions 
of feelings and ideas, and wc react to 
them. So our Psyche is always con- 
scious, or a seat of constant sensibility 
as making possible the adjustment both 
to the inner and the outer world. The 
Psyche raises up the ‘essences* through 
its intuitions which is its apparatus of 
sensibility. These ‘essences’ report us 
something of the inner or the outer 
world. In this sense they are descrip- 
tive of ‘truths’, they have a reference 
to the realm of facts. But besides this 
reference to the events of the inner or 
the outer world, the essences have a 
character of their own. A reflection or 
an analysis of their characters reveals 
to us another world, which is a spiritual 
world. It is nothing but a culture of 
the nature of the essences. It is, there- 
fore, simply ‘enjoyment’ of the ‘essen- 
ces’, a life of pure abstraction. It is a 
life of the spirit. It is also a culture 
of the pure forms, which have no exist- 
ence whatsoever. It has no reference 
to the realm of truth or existence. It 
has pure ideal character df its own. It 
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is a land of imagination and of enjoy- 
ment. As distinct from the ^tropes’ or 
‘psychesS they have no existence, but 
only a manifesting character, ivhich is 
only an enjoyment of an abstract form, 
as distinct from the concrete form. We 
might say that it is a culture of the 
^form’, which has a material basis. 
From another standpoint we might say 
that it is a further evolution of the 
‘forms’, viz., to higher forms, and this 
evolution is not very much different 
from the evolution of Matter into 
‘forms’, ‘tropes’ or ‘Psyches’. In the 
Psyche, the ‘form’ also attains a still 
perfect ‘form’, and this perfection is 
manifested in the culture of the ‘forms’ 
themselves. In the Psyche the ‘forms’ 
are consciously realised, and the pure 
culture of the ‘forms’ themselves, 
points to the still higher perfection of 
the ‘forms’. 

But carrying us to this highest stage 
of spiritual life, he reminds us of the 
material basis of all. We may have 
a culture of the character of the ‘essen- 
ces’ or ‘forms* themselves, but they 
should not be taken as realities, they 
are culture of pure abstractions. They 
might lead one to spiritualism but not 
to realism. So too much devotion to 
them leads one to mysticism. Santayana 
tells us not to follow such a path. 
Such a culture of the ‘essences’ is a 
culture of the abstractions themseUxs. 
It is considering them in their formal 
aspect. It is a culture of their ‘mani- 
festations’ which have no reference out- 
side them. So the ‘essences’ considered 
by themselves cannot claim to have any 
material value. They are not then 
descriptive of facts. So, says Santay- 
ana, we should not confuse the ‘mani- 
festations’ with the ‘forms’ themselves. 
The ‘essences’ in their referential 
character have factual value. But they 
have no such value when they are con- 
sidered by themselves. Such a con- 


fusion leads to serious difficulties. 
Narcissus of the fable committed the 
same fallacy. If he had not identified 
the mere essences with facts he would 
have become the Apollo rather than 
Dionysus, a subject of Freud, rather 
than a man of the fable. 

In this way Santayana gives us a good 
description of the materialistic basis of 
our life, and also its spiritualistic mani- 
festation, which is a life of pure culture, 
pure devotion, a pure worship of the 
“aesthetic ideal”, that lies in the 
further development of our spiritual 
life. But if any theory claims any 
validity of its own, it must not be 
forgotten that behind all, there is the 
flux of Matter, though one is at liberty 
to develop a ‘pure life of the spirit’ 
with its varied manifestations in the 
aesthetic ideals. 

This vision of Santayana’s philos- 
ophy is a new w^ay of removing the 
great complication that lurks in the 
path of philosophy, it gives us to 
understand wherein lies the true culture 
of religion and spiritual life. We must 
not go beyond realism or materialism 
for the pure love of the abstract spirit- 
ual w'orld. It has a separate rcaljm» 
but when the basis is meant it must 
humbly be recognised that there is the 
flux of Matter or Substance at the back 
of all. Philosophy lies in humility. 
Submission to this kind of materialism 
is nothing but a worship of such humil- 
ity. In our detailed exposition of his 
philosophy we shall try to point out 
that his view of the universe is 
thoroughly of a realistic type, and in 
this realism alone idealism has its 
glories. 

An Evolutionary World-view 

In the introducticii we tried to give 
a general idea of the philosophy of 
Santayana. Here wo intend to consid- 
er his view of the universe in some 
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detail. An analysis of his ‘^Realm of 
Matter” will give us a clear idea of his 
philosophy of evolution. As soon as we 
hold the view of a universe of flux we 
cannot but think of the material core 
of this flux. Flux or process has no 
meaning unless it is shown that the flux 
or process has a substantial basis. The 
idea of mere flux is nothing but an 
abstraction. If there be any flux, it 
must be of a Substance, or as we 
popularly call, ‘Matter’. We cannot 
give up this materialism of thought in 
any way. The thought of ‘matter’ is 
involved in the idea of flux, to remove 
such an idea would be nothing but 
violation of all sanity and reason. If 
asked whdt is this ‘Matter’ that 
Santayana supposes as forming the core 
of all process or flux, Santayana will 
say that the very nature of this 
‘Matter’ is flux. It is activity itself, 
it is force. But lest this force or activ- 
ity might be taken as a mere abstract 
force or activity, Santayana warns us 
by saying that this force or activity is 
material. It is material for another 
reason. Mere activity or force cannot 
have continuity unless there be the 
continuity of matter or substance 
underlying it; or rather, activity or 
force must be thought of together, 
they cannot be thought apart. Activ- 
ity without substantiality is an un- 
reality, an abstraction, and substan- 
tiality without activity lacks the 
strength of being called a substance at 
all. A substance without force or activ- 
ity is a misnomer. It is a potentiality 
claiming infinite possibilities. But 
though it is pojential, it is not like the 
‘matter’ of Aristotle. The ‘matter’ of 
Aristotle lacks< activity by itself, but 
the ‘matter’ of Santayana is activity 
itself. The ‘matter’ of Aristotle is mere 
‘potentiality’, and its ‘activity’ is not 
manifested unless it is actualised, un- 
less it assumes ‘form’. So the ‘poten- 


tiality’ here has no meaning without 
‘actuality’, the one solely depends on 
the other. But here in Santayana 
there is no question of dependence, 
‘potentiality’ and ‘actuality’, ‘matter’ 
and ‘activity’ remain inseparable. Evo- 
lution is here not an ‘actualisation’ of 
the ‘potentiality’, but only a process of 
activity. In Aristotle ‘forms’ are as if 
waiting at a distance for giving actual- 
ity to potentiality, but in Santayana, 
the ‘forms’ themselves come in the pro- 
cess which is activity itself. Forms are 
as much ‘potentiality’ as ‘activity’. 
For Santayana any bifurcation between 
‘form’ and ‘matter’ will disprove the 
very fact of continuity which is so 
very necessary in evolution. Aristotle 
dealt with abstractions, so he failed to 
give a correct idea of evolution. In 
evolution the idea of process or activity 
is primary and this process or activity 
is ‘Material’ or ‘Substantial’. So the 
meaning of ‘Matter’ or ‘Substance’, as 
held here by Santayana, is very difier- 
ent. If it is a sort of materialism, it is 
a materialism of a different kind. 

We cannot start, therefore, his philos- 
ophy of evolution without the presup- 
position of Substance or ‘Matter’ at the 
core of all process, or we have to take 
the process as a material or substantial 
process. Denial of matter or substance 
in the process will be an abstraction, a 
mere speculation. He tells us that such 
an abstraction will gi\'e us no philo- 
sophic truth. Ills thesis is, therefore, 
to establish a philosophy of materialism, 
for matter or the principle of materiality 
or potentiality on which all evolution 
depends, is the primary or the basic 
thought of all his philosophic positions. 
We have, therefore, to approach his 
philosophy from his own way. In our 
previous discussions we brought out the 
fact that the life of reason depends on 
the union of two types of life, viz., 
impulse and ideation, we*have here to 
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ideation on the stronghold of the realm 
of matter. 

He starts Tirith a philosophy of activ- 
ity and process, and this activity or 
process is material or it is matter it- 
self. For him ‘matter’ is the food or 
seat of all spirituality or spiritual life. 
He is, therefore, concerned with nothing 
but the evolution of ‘matter’ in ‘forms’ 
and its ‘manifestations’. By this word 
‘matter’ he does not mean any human 
idea of matter popular or scientific, 
ancient or recent. “Matter is properly 
a name for the actual Substance of the 
natural world whatever that Substance 
may be. It would therefore be per- 
fectly idle, and beside the point, to take 
some arbitrary idea of matter and to 
prove dialectically that from the idea 
none of the consequences follow with 
which the true Substance of the world 
is evidently pregnant. What would be 
thereby proved would not be that 
matter cannot have the development 
which it has, but that particular ideas 
of matter are at last inadequate.”* 

So for Santayana, ‘Matter’ or ‘Sub- 
stance’ is the seat of all activity or 
potentiality (if we are allowed to use 
this term). It is the seat of all tempo- 
rality. It is the seat of “physical 
time”, “physical space”, in fine, all 
materiality. What arises from it, is 
nothing but ‘transcendence’ from this 
material seat. So the presence of matter 
is all-pervasive if we appeal to the root 
or genesis of everything. But if we 
look to ‘forms’ or ‘manifestations’, as 
such, we have to posit their separate 
existences, and their separate functions. 
The Warning of Santayana is against all 
possible confusions that might arise 
between the realm of matter and the 
^ealm of forms and manifestations. 

I-ot us now analyse the character of 

The Realm of^Matter, p. 140. 


Forms are realisations of events or flux, 
but the ‘forms’ are not themselves 
particulars, they are universal and eter- 
nal. So what is realised is a ‘moment’, 
‘duration’, ‘now’ or ‘presentness’. It is 
so-called selfish existence or ‘selfish- 
ness’, which apparently separates itself 
from the streaming environment about 
it. The ‘form’ in every event is a novel 
realisation, it was never realised before, 
nor will be realised hereafter, for the 
event realised, or to be realised, is 
not the same as before. To quote 
Santayana : “The matter which by 
taking a particular form becomes a 
particular thing need never Ijave worp 
that form before and may never wear it 
again. Its career is open towards the 
infinite. Though at each moment it 
must be something specific, yet, if we 
consider its unknown plastic stress and 
the incalculable accidents to which it 
may be subject, we shall hardly be able 
to hold it down to any other enduring 
characters than those involved in its 
distinctive function, which is to lend 
existence to certain essences in a certain 
order, and enable them to succeed and 
to confront one another in a competi- 
tive world. ”t 

The ‘form’, therefore, stands for dis- 
tinct realisation in every moment. If 
it is not realised in a novel ‘form’ every 
moment, the ‘direction’ of the evolu- 
tionary flow will not be known. The 
‘form’, for its character of universality, 
is open towards the infinite. This 
adventure of the ‘form’ towards the 
infinite marks the ‘direction’ of the 
evolutionary process. Th?n the ques- 
tion arises are ‘forms’ alwaijs the same ? 
No, for the realisation means realisa- 
tion of distinct forms from moment to 
moment. As soon as a ‘form’ is realised, 
it is particularised in that moment, so 

t The Realm of Matter, pp. 87-88. 
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that ^forhi’ realised in that moment is 
distinct from other ^forms’ in that 
moment, moment in the past, and the 
moment or moments that arc to follow 
in future. This is from its aspect of 
^particularity*. From the aspect of its 
universality, also, it may be pointed out 
that the ‘form* cannot be the same, for 
the ‘form* as realised in a moment is 
not the realisation of it in its fullness, 
it is a momentary realisation waiting for 
further realisations. This future pos- 
sibility that is to be found in any ‘form*, 
points to its character of ‘universality*, 
and in this character alone, it is distinct 
from the mere flux or process that is 
Ull-pervasive. 

How the forms cannot be the same 
always, can be known from another 
aspect as well. We may attempt to 
show from the side of the events them- 
selves. Forms are not the same, for 
the events appearing in ‘forms* arc 
themselves distinct from one another, 
otherwise their flux or continuity is not 
possible. The events in flow realise 
distinct ‘forms* in every moment, so 
the ‘forms* arc distinct as they are 
realisations of events, hence dependent 
bn the events. 

It might further be held that though 
the ‘forms* are distinct, they do not 
lose their character of universality, for 
in every realisation of a ‘form’, that 
‘form* is realised, but that docs not 
mean that the ‘events* in flow shall 
realise only that ‘form* and no other. 
That particular realisation only means 
the realisation of a ‘form*, and a possi- 
bility of realisation of further ‘forms*, 
and also the realisation of a ‘non- 
realised form*. It is a touch with the 
past, it is a present realisation, and it 
has a possibility of a future realisation. 
That which covers all the lengths of 
time, past, present and future, yet not 
exhaustea by the time, must transcend 


temporality or event, and particularity, 
and hence it must be universal. 

Moreover, being a realisation of a 
temporality, or a flow, it is not a full 
realisation of it, for the character of 
temporality involves the idea of conti- 
nuity and perpetuity, and so the parti- 
cularity can never be the sole and ulti- 
mate property of a ‘form*. It has a 
link with the past, and as a ^present' 
it tends towards the *juture\ This 
character of “presentness** or “new- 
ness** or “wandering now** in tlu* 
‘form* is its momentary realisation of 
a particularity of the universal, and ii 
points to a further direction or order 
of movement. 

Another thought naturally comes : 
Should we think of the evolution of 
‘forms* themselves ? Is there one 
continuous evolution and realisation of 
a single ‘form* ? Does the univer- 
sality lie in the realisation of the parlie- 
ularity of the ‘universal form* itself? 
No. Santayana*s philosophy will not 
permit us to think of the ‘one form* 
and the varied realisations of the ‘one 
form*, for he distinctly says that his 
realm of Matter has not a ‘form*, but 
many ‘forms*. If so, can we not think 
of ‘forms* as so many universals ? 
Surely Santayana thinks like that. 
He says that these universals are so 
many realisations of the flux or events. 
The distinction, continuity etc., are all 
given by the underlying flux of Matter. 

Coming to the problem of existence, 
which is nothing but the realisation of 
‘form*, or the concretion of ‘form*, he 
gives a very lucid account of form, 
essence, existence, and Matter. “Exis- 
tence, then, is a passage from poten- 
tiality to act, the order of its moments 
being determined by the realization 
within each of them. Before and 
after are not relations in a pure time, 
but organic like up and down, right or 
left. They presuppose a centre, a 
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focus into which matter flows and from 
it is dispersed; and this concretion, 
like a spark or a blow, is irreversible, 
and separates its occasion and mate- 
rials on the one hand, in which it was 
potential, from its effects, and remains 
on the other, in which its potentiality 
is that of other things. Thus exis- 
tence is not simply a series of essences 
solidified, nor a juxtaposition of 
phenomena ; it is the career of a 
hereditary substance, it is the *Life of 
Matter’. And this in both senses of 
the word life: for it is the history of 
the fortunes of that plastic enduring 
being, and it is also the forward tension 
intrinsic to each moment of that 
career ; an inner tension which is 
sometimes raised to consciousness and 
turns to spiritual light, but which 
animates matter everywhere and 
renders it transitional. Matter, as if 
juhamed at the irrationality of having 
one form rather than another, hastens 
to exchange it, whatever it may be, 
for some other form, and this haste is 
its whole reality; for it can add nothing 
to the essences which it successively 
exemplifies except just this that they 
arc enabled to be exemplified in succes- 
sion, to be picked up and abandoned. 
Matter is the invisible wind which, 
sweeping for no reason over the field 
of essences, raises some of them into a 
eloud of dust: and that whirlwind we 
call existence.”* 

In this quotation wc get a clear idea 
of existence, which is not merely a 
centre or focus in which the essences 
arc solidified, but it is an organization, 
or a concretion, into which there is the 
whole career of a plastic matter. It 
therefore, the actualization or con- 
cretion of a potential plastic Matter. 

is nothing but the actualization of a 
potentiality. It is not a solidification 

* The Realm of Matter, pp. 98-4. 


of essences, totally lifeless, but it is 
an actualisation of a living Matter with 
forward and inner tensions. So, in 
brief, we may say that the ‘form’ or 
‘essence’ is the focus into which Matter 
enters, and existence involves both the 
‘focus’ and the ‘pulsing matter’ with- 
in. It is a living centre, an actuality 
with future possibility. 

Now coming to ‘forms’ or ‘essences’ 
again, we see that they are universals 
and constitute a realm of their own. 
This realm is a world of Ideas of 
Plato, but they are not subordinated 
to the Idea of God, as Plato holds. It 
is subordinated to none, it is a series 
of realisations. It is not also like the 
‘eternal objects’ of Whitehe*ad, when 
wc think of their non-temporal concre- 
lion in God after Whitehead. Santa- 
yana holds the same view with White- 
head w’hen he thinks of the particular 
realisation of ‘forms’ in events, but he 
does not think of the non-temporal con- 
cretion in God, he thinks always of the 
temporal concretion of the forms in 
events or flux. So it is evident that 
Santayana denies the ‘existential* 
character of the ‘forms’ both non- 
tomporally and temporally. Though 
he believes in the temporal realisations 
of the ‘forms’, he does not believe in 
their existence. They have no exis- 
tence, they have no particularity in any 
sense. They are distinct from exis- 
tence. In this sense also they are 
universal. So the term form when 
applied to the fact of realisation, 
involves the character of universality 
in it. By themselves the forms have 
no materiality, they are pure beings as 
pure forms of realisations. In this 
sense the forms of Santayana arc anti- 
Platonic and anti-Whiteheadian. 

The forms arc eternal, but have no 
non-temporal existence as both Plato 
and Whitehead suppose. They have a 
seat in matter, but they are not matter 
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in themselves, nor they are existences. 
In this sense they are not particulars, 
having no matter in them and having 
no existence whatsoever. The forms 
are, therefore, ^pure essences’, being 
only the ^focus’ into which matter 
flows, but they are not identified with 
the ‘existences’ or concretions which 
involve both the ‘focus’ and the plastic 
matter. This is the novel idea of 
‘forms’ that we find in Santayana. 

Lastly we must distinguish these 
‘forms’ from the ‘forms’ or the ‘field- 
realisations’ of Boodin, in that they 
are not the evolution of the ‘one whole 
form’, or the ‘Cosmic Gestalt’. They 
arc not realisations of Hiestalten* or 
‘forms’ by a control or guidance from 
the Cosmic Gestalt. The forms of 
Santayana are free realisations. They 
are butterflies or budding flowers 
realised in the evolutionary flow. 
This becomes clear when we say after 
Santayana, that “Somehow the flux 
has actually gathered and distilled it- 
self into many-coloured natural 
moments, as into drops, and these are 
the first and fundamental measures by 
which we may measure it, and the 
Centres from which we must survey 
it’’.* 

But these moments, in their purely 
formal characters, are absolutely uni- 
versal, and have no existence. To 

* The Realm of Matter, p. 98. 


claim their existence, would be to 
refer them to their material centre, 
and in that case, we turn them into 
‘existences’ or ‘concretions’, they are 
not considered in their own characters. 
Forms are nothing but the considera- 
tion of the existences in their universal 
character or in their formal aspect. 

But yet the question of the genesis 
of the ‘forms’ demands our considera- 
tion for some time. Here we shall 
have to consider the material basis of 
the ‘forms’. The forms involve ‘flux’, 
and ‘flux’ involves change and con- 
tinuity, but change and continuity 
cannot be thought of without the con- 
ception of a ‘primeval plastic Matter 
or Substance of unknown potentiality, 
perpetually taking on new forms’. It 
is this plastic matter, which tries to 
preserve its equilibrium constantly, 
takes on new forms, and so there is an 
inner strain, and consequently there is 
flux and change of forms. To quote 
Santayana: “It is indomitable matter, 
from the beginning in unstable equili- 
brium that fell once into that old form 
as it falls now into the new, spontane- 
ously and without vows of fidelity. 
Its potentiality, though unborn is 
specific, since it is involved in the dis- 
tribution and tensions of the actual 
matter already in play; its realization 
is the flux of existence, creating succes- 
sion and telling the beads of time.”* 

* The Realm of Matter, p. 100. 



MEN MIGHTIER THAN THE GODS 


The Morning Star as she appears in 
the east in all her glory is an object of 
admiration to the solitary pilgrim wend- 
ing his way in the early hours of the 
dawn. But to the same wayfarer, the 
earth beneath his feet is a most common- 
place object. If a good angel were to 
transfer our friend, the wayfarer, to the 
planet Venus, the abode of the Morning 
Star, then Venus would turn out to be 
the common drudge and our planet 
would become the glorious star of celes- 
tial beauty. Thus we see that a change 
of position can effect a profound change 
in our perception and appreciation of 
objects. 

Caught in a tangle of woes and petty 
worries, man speaks of this earth as a 
vale of tears. The sense of sorrow that 
overpowers him clouds his vision and 
the daily round of common duties 
appears to him drab and monotonous; 
he yearns for rest. If the aforesaid good 
ang(;l were to transfer the sorrow-stricken 
man to the land of lotus-eaters where 
none need toil for the daily necessities 
of life, the new settler in that land of 
perpetual peace may get bored and fed- 
up within a week and may probably lead 
a revolt to overturn the existing order 
of things. 

Man bows down to the gods in the 
high heavens, often because, he trembles 
before their tremendous power; on the 
other hand, we have reason to believe 
lhat the gods envy man, the heir- 
apparent to infinite existence, infinite 
knowledge and infinite bliss. For do not 
the Hindu scriptures hold that the gods 
have to be born as men before they can 
reach the highest realization? There 
have been men of wisdom who held that 
Plan’s estate a% it is, with its possibility 


of generous charity and high endeavours 
is superior to the life of the gods, 
resplendent and powerful though it be. 
We can quote the instance of the begging 
friar Aputra mentioned in the Marti- 
mchhalai. One dark wintry night, his 
empty begging bowl serving him as a 
pillow, the friar was sleeping in the hall, 
in front of the temple of Chintadevi, the 
goddess of knowledge. Some late pil- 
grims arrived from a distant village, 
hungry and tired. They roused the 
friar from his peaceful slumbers and 
begged for a handful of food. He f^t 
very sad on finding that he was unable 
to serve them. In that situation, the 
gracious goddess appeared before him 
and gave him an inexhaustible bowl, 
receiving which he relieved the pilgrims 
from the pangs of hunger. Soon after, 
a famine was raging in the country and 
Aputra had his supreme joy and happi- 
ness in feeding thousands who fiocked to 
him. The white mantle worn by the king 
of the gods fluttered -it always flutters 
whenever anyone performs a highly 
meritorious deed here on earth. Indra 
descending to the earth in the guise of 
an old brahman approached Aputra, 
revealed his identity and bade him ask 
for a boon as a reward for his charitable 
actions. On hearing the words of the 
king of the gods, the begging friar hearti- 
ly laughed and said, “O king ! You rule 
over a realm where none perform deeds 
of charity, none relieve the sufferings of 
the poor, none engage themselves in 
austerities and none make the endeavour 
to break the bonds of birtji and death; 
do you not know that my highest happi- 
ness lies in feeding the poor and gazing 
at their satisfied faces; what possible 
boon can await me in your dry and 
heartless realm ?’* The king of the gods 
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was verily ashamed, for he had to admit 
that the friar spoke the truth. He knew 
that in the kingdom of the gods there 
was no poverty and distress and conse- 
quently no charity and generosity, no 
conflict of desires and consequently no 
high endeavour for attaining desireless- 
ness. To the begging friar heaven 
appeared to be the land of a kind of 
lotus-eaters who enjoyed the fruits of 
their former good deeds, may be for a 
period covering aeons, and then faded 
out of the celestial existence to appear 
once again on earth, the battle ground 
of strife and victory. 

Viewing from a distance, man is led to 
believe that hourh, apsarases and 
nymphs are fairer than his sisters here 
on earth. But the gods of Homer often 
exhibited a partiality for earthly 
maidens, and the goddesses too yearned 


for mortal lovers. Our Mahabharata 
also is full of such celestial-terrestrial 
bonds of affection. The Aryan Greeks 
and their cousins the Aryan Hindus were 
not the only people to sing of the 
marriage of heaven and earth. The 
Hebrew prophets too have joined the 
chorus, for wc read in the Genesis that 
^‘Sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that were fair” and that “Sons of God 
came in into the daughters of men and 
they bare children to them, the same 
became mighty men which were of old.” 
The Mahabharata as well as the Greek 
and Hebrew puranas tell us that some of 
these mighty men of old were mightier 
than the gods themselves, for they often 
defeated the gods in battle and frequent- 
ly going as allies to the gods defeated the 
mightier Titans, who often defied the 
might of the gods. 


STILL DAWN 

By Dorothy Kruger 

In still of dawn, when I shall rise 
And leave the body on the bed, 

To be lamented, cleansed and burned. 
As happens to the dead, 

If, as an overwhelming light 
Of Consciousness You are not there 
For me to lose myself in That, 

I shall not over-care. 

Suffice, in secret heart there was 
Your Image made of living love, 

Too radiant for any flare 
Of passion to disprove. 

When I shall rise, if only waves 
Of non-existence cover me, 

I shall not care, for by Your love, 

I lived exquisitely. 



LIFE OF IBRAHIM ADAM 

By Aoa Syed Ibrahim Dara 

of Sri Aurobindo Ashrama, Pondicherry 

[The authenticity of this story has been questioned by some orthodox Muslims. 
But the following account of the life of this sincere sage is found in the collections of 
Faridduddin Attar, who is a renowned biographer and a sage himself. Besides this, 
the other Sufi writers too have taken the existence of Ibrahim Adam and the following 
story of his life as a historical fact. For all practical purposes his life is a source of 
as great an inspiration to the seekers of God as that of any other saint.] 


The Sufi sage Ibrahim Adam was the 
king of Balkh (in Persia), but he was 
spiritual-minded and always feared God 
and aspired for a saintly life. He liked 
the company of sages and honoured 
them at his court. During his rule he 
tried to be just and drew moral and 
spiritual lessons from ordinary incidents. 

One day he bought a slave and asked 
him his name. He replied, “I am your 
slave and whatever name you will give 
me that will be mine.” His next ques- 
tion was, ‘‘What do you cat?” The 
man answered, “I am a slave and will 
eat what you give me.” He then 
enquired what dress he would like to 
put on, to which also the slave gave 
the same answer. “Have you no wish 
of your own?” asked the King, and the 
slave replied once more, “T am your 
slave. The slave’s wish is that of the 
master’s.” The king was so impressed 
by these replies that he began to cry 
and said, “After a lifelong period of 
religious life, I learn today the true 
attitude of a devotee towards God.” 

One day the king was out for hunting 
and at night he camped in the forest. 
A Derwish too was passing along that 
way to Mecca, and hearing that the 
famous king Ibrahim Adam, who was 
so renowned for his piety and wisdom 
Was camping there, he wished to meet 
him. When he was taken to the tent 
a saw there ^opes of silk and pegs 
gold. The Derwish said in a sur- 


prise, “O king, I heard that you were a 
seeker of God; how is it that I find you 
in such luxury ?” The king said, “What 
do you advise me to do?” The Derwish 
answered, “If your faith is true, con!e 
with me on foot to Mecca.” The king 
without hesitation left the tent and 
dismissing his servants accompanied the 
Derwish alone for the pilgrimage. 
They had not gone far when the Derwish 
said, “I have forgotten my begging 
bowl left in your tent; kindly wait a 
moment here, till I go and fetch it.” 
The King replied, “Do you see the 
difference between you and me ? I 
have left all my riches and comforts 
without a thought while you cannot 
even part with your begging bowl 1” 
The Derwish thereupon acknowledged 
him as a sage, and they both went upto 
Mecca on foot. 

The incident which changed the 
entire course of Ibrahim Adam’s life 
was this : One night when he was 
asleep in his palace with his wife he 
heard the sound of some footsteps on 
the terrace; wondering who could be 
there at that hour he got up from his 
bed and climbed up the stair and found 
to his surprise that u very^holy-looking 
fakir was walking up and down fear- 
lessly. The king asked, “What are 
you seeking here at this time of the 
night?” The fakir replied, “I have 
lost my camel and have come in search 
of it.” The king said, “How can a 
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camel be here?” The fakir replied, 
**When the wise king hopes to find God 
in the luxury of this palace, mine is a 
more reasonable wish.” The king’s 
aspiration was kindled and he went 
down greatly impressed and deep in 
thought pondering on what the fakir 
had so dramatically told him. 

Next day when he was holding his 
court a man in the garment of a sage 
advanced towards him in great haste. 
So awe-inspiring and holy he looked that 
nobody dared to stop or question him. 
He came right up to the king and stood 
silent. The king asked, “What do you 
want?” The fakir replied, “I want to 
stay in this traveller’s bungalow for a 
short time.” The king said, “It is my 
palace and not a traveller’s bungalow.” 
The fakir said, “Who was on the 
throne before you?” The king said, 
“My father.” “Who was here before 
your father?” asked the fakir. “My 
grandfather,” replied the king. “Who 
will be here after you?” enquired 
the fakir. The king answered, “My 
son.” “When so many people come 
and go living for a short time in this 
house, what else is it but a traveller’s 
halting place?” Saying this the fakir 
turned back and walked away. The 
king was so impressed by his dignified 
manners that he got up from his throne 
and went after him and asked him, 
“Tell me who you arc?” The fakir 
replied, “I am Khizir*.” When Ibrahim 
Adam heard that it was the great 
Prophet Khizir who had spoken to him 
in the garb of that fakir he felt a fire 
burning in his soul and a great pain in 
the heart, ^^e came back to his house 

* Khizir was a prophet who was the 
Spiritual Guide of God-chosen devotees, and 
it was the order of God never to question 
him however wrong or doubtful the order 
seemed apparently. After his death it is 
believed Uy some that he is still alive and 
meets a devotee suddenly at some place and 
gives the necessary guidance. 


and lay down on his bed but found no 
comfort. He thought of going out for 
riding and while he was riding, absorbed 
in his thoughts, he heard a voice, 
“Wake up before thou art awakened by 
death.” He heard the same voice once 
or twice again and thinking it to be a 
Divine command he decided to renounce 
the world and take wholly to spiritual 
life. When he turned back he saw that 
he had already drifted away from his 
servants, so he took the path of tin* 
forest. On the way he met a young 
farmer to whom he gave his horse. He 
exchanged with him his royal robes, 
and sending with him his last message 
to his wife and the minister, he walked 
away into the forest. 

Ibrahim Adam then lived in a cave 
and was all the time absorbed in prayers 
and austerities. He came out only onec 
a week and chopped wood for lire 
and made a bundle of it which he 
carried to the neighbouring town and 
sold in the market on Friday morning. 
After that he would say his Jumma 
prayers in the mosque and go again tu 
the market and buy food for the week, 
half of which he used to distribute to 
the poor and with the other half 
return to his cave and busy him- 
self with his meditations and prayer 
till the next week end. As nobody 
knew him he got no visitors. The place; 
too was solitary. One night it was un- 
usually cold, yet he took his bath 
shivering all the while. When he went 
to the cave he saw some chopped sticks 
of wood and wished very much to light 
a fire and warm himself with it but he 
restrained himself thinking it an unlaw- 
ful luxury and commenced his prayer. 
He then went to sleep on the bare 
ground. During his sleep he felt that 
somebody had come and covered him 
up with a warm blanket, but on waking 
up in the morning he saw to his sur- 
prise that a big snake had coiled itself 
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over him. He felt afraid and prayed 
to God, God, though Thou hast 
sent it in Thy mercy and love, I am 
seized with fear which transforms Thy 
aspect of Love into that of Terror.” 
While he was praying thus the snake 
uncoiled itself and glided into the 
bushes. 

When the people discovered his 
identity he left the cave and wandered 
away towards Mecca. People of the 
town then began to come to the cave to 
pay reverence to it. A Sufi sage of the 
time named Abu Syed also came to 
it as if on a pilgrimage and on entering 
it he said, *‘Even if this cave had been 
filled with musk and amber it would 
not have been as fragrant as the short 
stay of the aspiring soul has made it.” 

Ibrahim Adam spent many years in 
wandering before he reached Mecca. 
Once again he met Khizir — the immortal 
Prophet, from whom he acquired great 
wisdom and attained Realization. 

When he was approaching Mecca the 
people of the town came to know of it 
and they gathered in large numbers to 
welcome him. The sages of Mecca too 
came out of the gate when the caravan 
Avas arriving. When Ibrahim Adam saw 
them he fathomed their intention and 
separated himself from the caravan. 
He met some servants who asked him 
about the saint Ibrahim Adam? He 
replied, ‘‘What have the holy sages of 
Mecca got to do with that ‘Zindiq’ (an 
irreligious man — a name often given to 
Sufis by the religious orthodox section) ? 
When the people heard the revered 
name so badly abused they beat him 
on the neck and said, “How dare you 
call such a holy sage a Zindiq? You 
yourself are a Zindiq.” He laughed and 
said, “That is exactly what I mean to 
whereupon they left him and went 
*u search of him elsewhere. Then he 
turned to his ego and said, “Do you 
see how you have been punished? I 


thank God that I did not fail, but kept 
you from enjoying the pride and com- 
forts of the welcome.” There he lived 
in the fields near Mecca earning his 
livelihood either by chopping firewood 
or by taking care of the crop or by 
working in the fields. When the news 
of the arrival of Ibrahim Adam reached 
his wife, she and her son started in a 
caravan of four thousand people for 
the pilgrimage that year. When his son, 
who was about sixteen or so, arrived in 
Mecca, he inquired from the sages where 
his father was, and they told him all 
about Ibrahim Adam and advised him 
not to disclose his identity to his father, 
who would not be able to recognise him 
as he was a baby when hC had left 
home. The son thereupon went alone 
in search of him and was told that he 
had gone to the forest for gathering 
wood. Being too impatient to wait he 
too went there and found that an old 
man was carrying a bundle of sticks 
and coming slowly towards the town. 
The son suppressing all his desire to 
help his father went slowly behind him 
till he reached the market where his 
father, putting the load on the ground, 
cried, “Is there any one amongst you 
who would like to exchange some 
purely earned food with this pure and 
honest labour?” A man gave him 
some pieces of bread and took the 
bundle. He took the bread and came 
with it to some poor fakirs and giving 
it to them began saying his prayers. 

On the day of the pilgrimage Ibrahim 
Adam watched hi? son from a distance 
for a long time. Somebody asked him 
why he was staring at the boy to which 
he replied, “I think him to be my own 
son whom I left in childhood.” Next 
day a Derwish took his wife and son to 
Ibrahim Adam. On seeing him, they 
wept till they fainted. When the son re- 
covered consciousness he asked, “What 
is your religion?” The boy replied, 
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^^Islam.’? Thereupon Ibrahim Adam 
felt pleased and said ‘^Alhamdo lillah.” 
Then he asked him again, “Did you 
read the Quoran?” The boy answered 
in the affirmative. Then again he 
said, “Alhamdo lillah”, and after some 
time asked, “Have you acquired any 
learning?” The boy again replied in 
the affirmative and he once more praised 
God. After some time he wished to get 
up and go, but his wife and son clung 
to him and did not let him move. He 
thereupon prayed to God standing, and 
the son suddenly fell down and died. 
When his disciples asked him the cause 
of it, he replied, “I felt such a strong 
love for them that I did not wish to 
leave them any more. Then I heard a 
voice, ‘You teach renunciation to 
others; now see how you follow it your- 
self.* Thereupon I prayed to God, ‘O 
God, either take away my son or me.* 
The prayer has been answered and 
God has separated me from my son.** 
The disciples said, “It was a great 
sacrifice.** To this he replied, “Not as 
great as that of the Prophet Ibrahim 
who consented to slaughter his own son 
as an offering to God.** 

. Ibrahim Adam had a great desire to 
remain alone at the Kaba at night 
when nobody else would be there. He 
said, “On one rainy night I was the only 
person there; so I wept, and went 
round it and prayed to God for ray 
salvation. Thereupon I heard a voice, 
‘It befits you more to pray for others 
than for your own self.* ** 

Some people asked him why he had 
left his kingdom, to which he answered, 
“On the day^when I left it I gazed into 
the mirror which was just in front of 
my throne and I saw that my last abode 
on earth was the grave. I said to 
myself that the voyage beyond was long, 
and I had no means of spiritual suste- 
nance for the lon» journey. The great 
God is Just and I had nothing to justify 


myself before Him. Thinking so my 
heart grew cold and freed itself from the 
bonds of pleasure”. 

Once a man brought to him a 
thousand gold pieces and requested him 
to accept them. He replied, “I never 
take from the needy.’* The man said, 
“I am very rich.** Thereupon the sage 
replied, “But don’t you want more?” 
The man said, “Yes.” Thereupon he 
said, “Take away your money, for you 
are the prince of the needy ones.” 

On a certain day Ibrahim Adam was 
feeling very weak and tired because of 
prolonged fasting, and on getting no 
food he prayed to God to send him 
some food. Shortly after a man came 
and asked, “If you are hungry, come 
to my house and I will feed you.” He 
consented and went with him. On 
reaching the house when the man saw 
him in the light he suddenly cried out, 
“I am your slave, 0 master ! all that 
is in this house is your own; take it 
and consider me still your slave.” 
Ibrahim Adam replied, “Today I free 
thee for ever from slavery,** and turn- 
ing to God he prayed, “O Lord, I will 
never again ask Thee for anything 
worldly. I asked for food and Thou 
hast once more given me the riches of 
the world and lordship over men.** 

Once he wished to join the group of 
some fakirs, but they did not let him 
enter their circle and said, “You have 
still the odour of kingliness about you.” 
The biographer comments, “Just ima- 
gine, when they did not accept such a 
God-realised sage in their circle, how 
can ordinary men hope to enter it.’* 

“Once,** he said, “I was crossing a 
river in a boat. My garments had all 
been torn to shreds and my hair was 
long. Everybody in the Wt began 
making fun of me and teased me. A 
man would every now and then come 
to me and give me a blow, or pinch and 
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abuse me. I was happy to see my ego 
hurt and chastised. Then a storm rose 
and the boat began to capsize. The 
men said that it was necessary to throw 
one of them overboard to allay the 
fury of the water and they decided to 
throw me and took me by the ear; 
just then the storm abated.” On 
another occasion, when his boat was 
sinking, Ibrahim Adam placed a Quoran 
between the boat and the storm and 
prayed, and the storm subsided. 

Once a man came to him and said, 
“0 sage, I have performed many 
austerities; now give me some ad- 
vice.” He replied, “I will tell you 
six conditions which you must 
follow : the first is that when you 
disobey God and commit some sin, 
don’t eat the bread that God gives 
you.” The man asked, ‘‘Whose bread 
am I to eat then?” Ibrahim Adam 
said that it was not proper to eat His 
bread and be disobedient to Him. The 
second condition is that when you are 
on the verge of committing any sin, get 
out of God’s dominions.” The man 
answered, “The whole creation is His, 
where can I go outside it ?” The third 
condition was that he should commit a 
sin only where God could not see him. 
The man said that that too Tvas im- 
possible. “It is quite unfair,” said the 
sage, “that a man should cat His bread 
and live in Ilis kingdom and yet dis- 
obey Him before His very eyes.” 


“Fourthly,” said Ibrahim • Adam, 
“when the angel of Death comes to put 
an end to your life, tell him to wait till 
you repent and ask forgiveness.” The 
man said, “This too cannot be, for he 
won’t listen to me.’ ‘In that case 
repent before you die.” Fifthly, “when 
the angels of God visit thee in the 
grave to question thy life, turn them 
out.” The man said, “This too is im- 
possible for me.” “Then,” said 
Ibrahim Adam, “be prepared with thy 
answers.” “Lastly, when thou art 
driven towards hell refuse to go there.” 
“This too is impossible,” said the man. 
“Then, in that case,” answered he, 
“Jon’t commit .siu.” 

This is one of the typical examples 
of his preachings of moral nature. 
Ibrahim Adam was a religious man 
throughout his life. The remarkable 
thing in him was his complete forget- 
fulness of his past and his great change 
of life. He always feared God and 
obeyed Him and he never made any 
experiments with the mysteries of Truth 
nor tried to look beyond religion and 
shariat. He was a pious man to the 
core. In his last days he left the world 
utterly and repaired to some place* 
where none could find him. It is not 
certain in which place he died. Some 
say he is buried in Shaani, and some 
opine that his grave is in Baghdad, 
w^hile a third section asserts that he lies 
near the grave of Hazarat Loot. 



SOURCE OF roEAL HAPPINESS 


By Mr. M. V. Narasimharao, B.A., B.L. 


[The article analyses the sources of happiness and the effect it produces on body 
and mind. — ^Ed.] 


True happiness is the end and aim of 
existence. According to Epicurus happi- 
ness consists of quiet ease of heart 
stripped of all excitement, the claims of 
each pleasure being balanced ivith the 
evils that may ensue. Aristotle has 
said that pleasure is a mere concomitant 
of some activities and adds zest to a 
natural activity. Stoics have declared 
that pleasure never appears except as a 
mark of decline or relaxation of vital 
energy. The lust of pleasure Is ingrain- 
ed in human nature and drives man 
to seek joy even in the midst of the 
turmoils of life. The cave man enjoyed 
his revels of wild pleasure in cannibalism, 
hunting and impaling his enemy alive on 
pointed spikes. A state of joy tends to 
fuller enjoyment of life by banishing the 
cares of human lot. Happiness derived 
from practice of virtue is of a retired 
'nature and discards all pomp and show. 
Fits of laughter attract the halcyon bird 
of happiness, which brings peace to the 
troubled soul and increases the flow of 
vital energy. Happiness is the fountain 
of youth and safeguards the middle and 
advanced life against the ravages of 
early decay. 

Man is born unto trouble and has to 
fight the grim realities of life in going 
his way through it. Because of its 
varied conoepts and fleeting nature 
savants have described happiness in 
terms of*" disparagement. Sophocles 
thought that the happiest destiny of 
man was never to have been born; and 
Bismarck believed that the happy 
moments of his life did not come up to 
24 hours in all. Dr. Johnson’s dictum 


was that man is happy only when he is 
drunk, and a modern philosopher has 
opined that if a search were made for 
the happiest man he would be discovered 
in a lunatic asylum. In the light of 
Emerson’s law of compensation which 
pervades the universe and influences the 
happenings of man’s life, misery brews 
in happiness, joy in sorrow, and hope in 
despair. Eternal unalloyed pleasure or 
misery cannot, therefore, exist. There 
are various sources of happiness, the 
more important among which are 
health, wealth, matrimony, virtue and 
religious life. Health and happiness are 
synonymous terms and one cannot exist 
without the other. The joy born of good 
health is intense and many-sided and 
can be shattered only when health fails. 
The cheery optimism which material 
prosperity brings is not lasting and gives 
less pleasure than spiritual happiness. 
Matrimony, if successful, gives conjugal 
happiness and domestic felicity, and 
sweetens the lives of the wedded couple. 
Matrimony is the uncharted sea for 
which no compass has been devised, and 
in which ship-wrecks of happiness often 
occur as the result of internal storms. 
Unhappy marriage ends in tragedy. 
When there is incompatibility of tem- 
peraments and maladjustment in wedded 
life, the termagant wife plagues her 
husband’s life with disastrous results. 
Happiness is a great builder of health. 
A state of* joy breeds courage, hope and 
optimism, drowns cares, generates 
abundant vital energy, and brightens the 
outlook on life. Under intese happiness 
past miseries join the hrray of the for- 
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gotten, and pleasures of anticipation 
become as enjoyable as those of realisa- 
tion. Mind exercises tremendous power 
over the body, and builds or breaks 
health and happiness according as good 
or evil emotions predominate. In the 
welter of life’s struggles, emotional 
storms and fickleness of fortune it is 
hard to enjoy felicity. Happiness is 
contagious as the cheery smile of a joyful 
man attracts the smiles of the world 
about him. Some people believe that 
happiness depends on sound physical 
health. Others think that intellectual 
eminence breeds joy ; but true happiness 
can be had only by combining these 
valuable assets with the easement of 
menial health. The Hellenic ideal of ^a 
sound mind in a sound body’ is the pivot 
round which tlic question of happiness 
turns. While work, music, content, ad- 
justment of means to end and hobby are 
other sources of joy, the cult of fatalism, 
worry, anxiety and violent temper are 
fatal to happiness. Diet plays no small 
a jiiirt in determining the spiritual happi- 


ness of man. A certain writer has said, 
‘‘Tell me what you eat and I will tell 
you what you think.” Moderate simple 
fare helps the even tenor of the lives of 
holy men and hot stimulating foods 
excite undesirable sentiments and shatter 
equanimity. 

Virtue and happiness are mother and 
daughter. The service of humanity is 
the service of God. Happiness consists 
in making others happy, and the more 
a person makes others happy the more 
joy and satisfaction he himself enjoys. 
The use of the qualities of higher nature, 
love, charity, righteousness, honesty 
and truthfulness generate the purest 
form of happiness. Happiest is the 
man who does the greatest good to tho 
greatest number. Eternal happiness 
and supreme peace can be had only in 
(iod. The Rishis in Indian forests, who 
live a life of austerity with self-denial and 
conquer passions, enjoy blissful happi- 
ness, which culminates in emancipation 
of the soul and final absorption in 
Godhead. 


MUCHUKUNDA’S PllAYEll TO SUI KRISHNA* 

By S>vami PrabiIxVVananda 

Oh Thou, the Refuge of all. 

Long have I suffered from unquenchable desires. 

Many a life have I wondered from birth to death 
And from death to birth, 

Of Peace have I found none. 

Therefore do I take refuge at Thy Lotus Feet. 

Those who take refuge in Thee 

Verily attain the Truth 

Becoming free from fear, free from grief. 

Oh Lord of the universe, I seek Thy freedom. 


* Translated from the Srimad -Rhagavatam. 



THADATHAKAI, THE PANDYAN PRINCESS 


fEetold from a mediaeval Tamil Classic, an account of which was given in the 
Prahuddha Bharata of February, 1040, under the heading, *‘The Golden Legends of 
Ancient Madura.”— Ed.] 


Seated upon a peak of the Pothiyil 
hill, and surrounded by many disciples 
who were eager to listen to the words 
of wisdom that came from his hallowed 
lips, the sage Agastya thus began : 
“O ye sages ! the tale of the founding 
of the auspicious city of Madura has 
already been related by me; now listen 
to the account of how the Divine 
Mother of all the worlds came as the 
daughter^ of Malaya-dvaja and ruled 
over the fair city of the Pandyas”. 
Hearing these words, a sage whose 
matted locks were of a lustrous golden 
hue made obeisance before the scat of 
the holy preceptor and said, “Revered 
Sir, before proceeding with the holy 
account, vouchsafe to clear a doubt 
that arises in the mind of thy 
servant : you said that the Divine 
Mother of all the worlds became the 
daughter of the Pandya king; she, the 
sovereign of the whole universe, whose 
footstool the sacred Vedas are unable 
to reach, she who became the daughter 
of the god Daksha and also of the 
mighty monarch of the Himalayas in 
response to their prolonged austerities, 
how did she condescend to come as the 
daughter of a mere man ?” Whereupon 
the holy sage Agastya said, “Well have 
you raised this question, for it gives 


me the occasion to relate the prior 
history also.” Thus saying, the rever- 
ed sage went on to relate to his eager 
disciples all that happened in the 
goodly city of Madura, in the days of 
yore, when the gods walked on earth 
amidst the sons and daughters of man- 
kind. We shall take leave of the sages 
assembled in the Pothiyil hill and listen 
to the tale of the holy preceptor. 

Vidyavati (tamilised into Vichcha- 
vati), the daughter of a Vidyadhara 
king, taking the consent of the king, 
her faher, descended into the mortal 
world and performed severe austerities 
in the Kadamba forest. Daily she 
bathed in the pond of the Golden Loins, 
often abstained from food, or just took 
some powdered sesamum seeds, or 
water that dripped from the ends of 
Kmha grasses, and constantly medi- 
tating upon Uma Haimavati, the 
daughter of the golden-peaked Hima- 
layas, spent a whole year of severe 
penances. One day caught in a 
strange ecstasy, she took her harp from 
its silken covering, adorned it with a 
jasmine wreath, inclined it over her 
shoulders, where it rested amidst her 
dark tresses, tuned the instrument and 
playing upon it sang the following 
song: 


From primal light thou bringest forth the worlds; 

* The gleaming glance of thy mild fish-like eyes* 

*“Fish'5ike eyes.” The poets believe that the mothcr-fish invests her spawn with 
life by lovingly gazing upon it, even as the mother-tortoise achieves the same end by 
lovingly thinking of her egg and the mother-bird by lovingly embracing hers. In all 
three cases, the love of the mother is believed to be the source of the life of the offspring 
The Divine Mother shapes the worlds out of primal light, as Her graceful glance falls 
upon insentient matter, it becomes sentient, hence her eyes are said to be “fish-bke. 
In Madura, the Goddess is known as Meen&kshi — She who has fish-like eyes : in Kashi 
She is Visalakshi, in Kanchi Kamakshi and in Nagai (Negapatar), Neel&yath&kshi. 
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Rests on all creatures and in grace they grow; 

Soft as young cygnets* tread thy footfalls are; 

Thus dost thou play in heaven’s regions bright. 
Graciously born as daughter of king Himavan, 

Thou playest here on earth with pea-fowls tame; 

The myna bird and parrot perched on high 
To thee would speak in childlike accents sweet; 

What wondrous sports are these, O Mother mine ? 

On shores of endless time thou art alone; 

The rolling worlds are grains of sand to thee; 

Like a young maid that learns to boil her pot, 
Ceaselessly dost thou make all worlds anew; 

Thus dost thou play in heaven’s regions bright. 

0 sweet-voieed dame, thy beauteous form divine 
Defies the painter’s brush; with shining pearls. 
Gathered for thee from banks of mountain streams, 

By lisping Pahri maids, thy play goes on; 

What wondrous sports are these, O Mother mine? 

O pure infilling bliss ! O joy divine ! 

O crown of holy Vedic lore ! thou art 
The consummation of all sacred books; 

Beauteous queen of soft smiles and eyes serene, 

Thus dost thou play in learning’s regions bright. 
Thy mother, Himalaya’s royal queen 
Is decked with many jewels, her soft neck 
Has strings of rare pearls, treading which 
Thy gentle soles assume a rosier hue; 

What wondrous sports are these, 0 Mother mine? 


The Vidyadhara maiden sang in a 
voice that blended harmoniously with 
the notes of the harp; moved by her 
devotion Uma Haimavati assumed the 
form of a lovely child of three summers 
and appearing before the devotee asked 
her what boon she desired. Whereupon 
Vidyavati requested the Goddess to 
Wess her by becoming her child. In 
^<^ply the Goddess said, “Your wish is 
fulfilled, in this form you will meet Me 
again in the city of Madura when you 
Kanchanam&Ift will become the wife 
w the Pimdya king Malaya-dvaja.” 

^ ® foretold by the Goddess, 
fh K&nchanamal5, 

® daughter of long Sfiras&ia of the 


solar dynasty. In due time she was 
married to Malaya-dvaja, an extremely 
handsome prince, generous, learned, 
and victorious in arms. He succeeded 
his father King Kulasekhara and ad- 
ministered the affairs of the Pandyan 
kingdom ably and successfully. Fault- 
less brahma nas, learned in the four 
Vedas, performed for him many Vedic 
sacrifices. ludra fearing that the king 
might become a rival claimant to the 
celestial throne by completing a hundred 
horse sacrifices, descended to the Earth 
and appearing before the king told him, 
“O king ! the fulfilment of life and the 
satisfaction of departed ancestors cannot 
be secured unless you beget a child, 
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therefore you ought to cease from per- 
forming all these other iire-rituals 
and perform the sacrifice prescrib- 
ed by the Vedas for the inestim- 
able boon of parenthood”. The king 
of men, hearing these words of the 
king of the celestials, instructed 
the holy brahmans to perform that 
particular sacrifice which they did in 
accordance with the rules prescribed for 
it. The smoke from the sacrificial fire 
covered the sky and the four quarters, 
heavenly music was heard, celestial 
nymphs danced with joy, and a blissful 
rapture filled the hearts of all beings, 
when amidst the blazing flames there 
.^appeared a lotus-flower on which stood 
a smiling child, adorned with strings of 
pearls and gems set in jewels of purest 
gold. Descending from the flowery 
scat the child walked forth and sat on 
the lap of the queen, who w’as over- 
whelmed with joy. The king, however, 
was heavy at heart; he desired a son 
to carry on the succession and to per- 
form those rites which would bring 
satisfaction to his departed ancestors; 
he, therefore, thought that the gods 
were unfair to him in granting him a 
daughter. At that moment, by Shiva^s 
grace, there arose a voice from the sky 
which clearly declared, ‘‘Grieve not, 
0 king! Bring up your daughter as 
you would bring up a man-child, teach- 
ing her all the princely arts; call her 
Thadathakai ; when the proper time 
comes she would wear the crown of her 
ancestors and be queen of Madura, in 
her own right. She would lead armed 
expeditions and subdue several kings; 
when she Vnects her future husband, 
modesty and all womanly graces would 
appear in her.” The king was con- 
soled, he then distributed costly gifts 
to the brahmans, ordered the release of 
all prisoners, freed his subjects from 
paying taxes for the seven succeeding 
years, bestowed upon the court-poets 


gold, costly apparel, horses, elephants 
and chariots and thus celebrated the 
birth of the princess. Thadathakai 
grew up and became proficient not only 
in the four Vedas and all the allied 
sciences, but also in riding, driving the 
war-chariot, wielding the sword and in 
archery. The king, finding that he was 
advancing in years, decided to transfer 
his responsibilities to his daughter and 
consequently a day was fixed for the 
coronation. The city was decorated, 
letters were sent to the neighbouriiijr 
kings, and Sumati, the chief minislcr 
got all things ready for the anointin^» 
ceremony. The auspicious diadem of 
the Pandyas placed on the back of a 
royal elephant was taken in procession 
round the city. Thadathakai was bathed 
in the waters of the sacred rivers aiul 
when the auspicious moment arrived, 
amidst the blessings of holy sages, she 
ascended the ancestral throne and was 
crowned. Mounted on a stately white 
elephant, canopied by a silken white 
umbrella, and wearing a garland of 
margosa flowers (the distinguishing 
mark of the Pandyas) the young queen 
went in procession round the great city. 
The king, her father, was filled with 
joy. The old king, however, did not 
live long to witness the glorious reign 
of his daughter, for within a few 
months he departed from this mortal 
world to join his immortal ancestors. 

The virgin queen ruled over her vast 
domains with mature wisdom. Daily? 
before the break of day, she wor- 
shipped Shiva Mahadeva in the great 
temple at Madura. In the audience- 
hall she sat on the throne with dignity 
and received the obeisance of kings and 
statesmen. Her learning and ability 
were exhibited by the manner in which 
she heard cases and dispensed justice 
in accordance with the code framed by 
the ancient King Manu. Her leisure 
was spent in study and in listening to 
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the learned discourses of scholars. Her 
reign became so famous that Pandinadu 
received the additional appellation of 
Kanni-nadu (the realm of the virgin). 

One day the queen-mother, Kanchana- 
mala approached her daughter and 
hinted about marriage. Whereupon, 
the young queen said “O Mother ! your 
proposal may fructify in the future. 
Now, grant me your blessings for 
another proposal nearer to my heart; 
let me march in front of my trustiMl 
soldiers, plant the flag of the Pandyas 
in far-off countries and return to you 
covered with the glory of conquest”. 
Even before the mother spoke in reply, 
the young queen gave orders to her 
generals to get the fourfold forces ready 
for the venture. The sound of the war- 
drum and the bugle filled the four 
quarters. Amidst the blowing of 
conch shells, the young queen ascended 
the war-chariot. On both sides rode 
the body-guards, valorous maids, wear- 
ing armour, and armed with the shield 
and the lance. The chariots were mov- 
ing in lines, the horses galloped to the 
sound of the war-drums, the red-eyed 
infantry men roared in the ranks with 
martial joy. The tiger and the bow em- 
blems on the banners of the allied Chola 
and Chera forces were seen by the side 
of the fish emblem of the Pandya flag. 
The powerful army moved northwards. 
Gajapati was the first northern king to 
be subdued. The troops marched on 
subduing many other kings and finally 
reached the Himalayas. The joyous 
sound of the mountain-streams wel- 
comed Thadathakai to the home of her 
iathcr, the monarch of the golden 


peaks. The young queen marched 
further and reached the silver peaks of 
Kailas, the abode of the Great God. 
Whereupon Nandi, the generalissimo of 
the goblin forces of Kailas, offered 
battle and attacked with many celes- 
tial weapons. Single-handed, the young 
queen defeated the entire goblin force, 
which turned back and fled. Nandi 
approached the silent cave where the 
Great God sat deeply absorbed in 
meditation and informed Him of what 
had happened. He rose from His seat 
and walked to the field of battle where 
He saw Thadathakai standing alone like 
a lioness. She saw the beautiful figure 
besmeared with white ashes and wear- 
ing the sacred thread and a loin-clotfT 
of leopard skin, on the right leg she saw 
the hero’s badge and recognised her 
own right-half. Whereupon, she hung 
her head low, looked at the ground and 
stood speechless. The modesty of the 
maiden returned to her and overpowered 
her. By this time the wise Sumati, 
the chief minister approached and whis- 
pered into her ear that the prophecy 
was fulfilled and that she now stood 
face to face with her Lord. Just then 
the Lord of Kailas addressing the queen 
of Madura said, from the day you left 
Madura I was by your side, now return 
to your city, on an auspicious occasion 
I shall reach Madura and accept your 
hand. Losing her heart and her very 
soul to the Lord of Kailas, Thadathakai 
turned her footsteps and attended by 
her mighty retinue, she crossed several 
mountain ranges and sacred rivers and 
at last reached the city of» Madura. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MAN, THE UNCONQUERABLE 

In the course of his })residential 
address, before the All-India Educational 
Conference held at Lucknow, Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan observed as follows : 

“The story of mankind, the drama of 
Ms progress from chaos, disorder and 
barbarism to order, peace and humanity 
is a most thrilling one. The life of man, 
with its endless varieties of form and 
spirit, all the different ways in which 
human nature seems to express itself, its 
^mbitioniS and adventures, its failures 
and opportunities through all of which 
the unconquerable spirit of man, hoping, 
falling, striving, but gaining ground, 
generation after generation, never giving 
up the forward struggle, is a witness to 
the creative spirit of man. Let us hold 
fast to the anchor, however much the 
winds may change, and the tides ebb 
and flow.” 

We arc reminded of the poet’s words : 

“But what if I fail of my purpose 
■ here ? 

It is but to keep the nerves at 
strain, 

To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a 
fall. 

And baffled, get up to begin 
again.” 

Today in the outlying hamlets of 
India, as well as in the busy thorough- 
fares of its crowded cities, one can come 
face to face with men and women who 
manifest to^the full the unconquerable 
spirit referred to above. They are of all 
castes alM creeds, of all races and 
communities. Some of them are seen 
engaged in the struggle for the liberation 
of the motherland ; others have taken up 
the sacred task of training the young; 
yet others are silently building up the 


economic structure of the country by 
developing some cottage industries and 
thereby helping the poor peasant to add 
a couple of annas to his day’s scanty 
earnings; there are also some who by 
their sturdy optimism radiate strengtli 
into drooping spirits and help a fallen 
brother on to his feet again. These men 
and women seem to understand that 
spiritual alchemy which can transmute 
the base metal of failure into the shill- 
ing gold of success. 

THE HINDU MAHASABHA IN 
SESSION 

The thirty-five thousand delegates and 
visitors who attended the Calcutta 
session of the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha have through their spokesmen 
emphasised the necessity for Hindudoiu 
to put its own house in order. Regard- 
ing their relationships with other com- 
munities they have elearly stated that 
impartial justice is the only sure founda- 
tion on which the edifice of communal 
harmony can be erected, and that any 
attempt to build it on the shifting 
quicksands of conciliatory concessions 
would sooner or later bring about the 
inevitable collapse. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
in the course of his speech observed that 
the most efficient of the factors necessary 
for constituting peoples into a nation 
was their will to be one homogeneous 
unit, and even though two communities 
might be distinct from the point of view 
of language, culture or religion or even 
from the point of view of all these 
elements together, if they had a common 
homeland and a genuine desire to be 
united together, in one common political 
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and economic interest and there was no 
desire in one to benefit at the cost of 
anotheri one common nationhood was 
possible, but that national unity was 
impossible where one community was 
anxious to further its own religious, poli- 
tical or economic aims regardless of what 
might happen to another. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has also un- 
mistakably pointed out that its pro- 
gramme of work will cover the whole of 
India considered as a single undivided 
unit and consequently it has assumed 
the right to serve all communities irres- 
pective of caste or creed, and thus has 
transcended the narrow limits of com- 
munalism. The distinction which the 
Mahasabha makes as between those who 
consider India as their fatherland and 
their holy land and those others who 
consider it only as their fatherland 
sounds rather incompatible with the 
broad programme of social and political 
work which it has chalked out for itself 
and the noble idea of common nation- 
hood propounded by Sir Manmatha 
Nath. All who were born in this great 
land as well as all who have made it 
their own by adoption should have 
exactly equal opportunities of serving 
this land and contributing to its common 
culture. Indian culture as it stands 
today is by no means exclusive Hindu 
t'ulture. The broad river of Hinduism 
itself has received a great deal from the 
living waters of other faiths. As for 
Indian culture, it is a composite whole 
lliat comprises the best thoughts and 
noblest aspirations of great Indians, be 
they Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Jains, 
Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsis and others. It 
uiay also be noted that by close associa- 
the various elements constituting 
composite whole have developed 
^uuunon traits and common characteris- 
and an unmistakable Indian attitude 

^o^ards life, • 


MUSIC, SACRED AND SECULAR 

The renaissance in India is expressing 
itself in various directions, one of which 
is the widespread interest in music. 
Both in the North and in the South 
institutions have sprung up for the 
fostering of the subject by means of 
study and research. Some of these 
institutions have charters of their own 
and grant degrees and diplomas in music. 
During the month of December confer- 
ences are held all over the country; 
specialists and music-lovers gather 
together to deliberate upon the lines 
along which further developments could 
be made. As far as South Indja is con-^ 
cerned, it is disappointing to note that 
the creative side of the art is almost at 
a stand-still ; all effort seem to be 
centred round the interpretative side and 
even here the great masters who lived 
in the middle of the seventeenth century 
continue to hold the field. They arc 
considered almost semi-divine and their 
contribution to the art is held as some- 
thing that cannot be excelled for all time 
to come. Three centuries ago, when 
music enjoyed royal patronage in the 
court of Tanjorc and high talent was ’ 
found even among the members of the 
ruling house, music was aristocratic. 
Now music is democratic and the success 
of the artist depends to a great extent 
upon the applause he is able to receive 
from the crowd. Consequently classical 
music is daily getting more and more 
unpopular. There may not be much 
harm in that, if true creative effort were 
to be directed towards new compositions 
that would raise the popular taste. The 
observations of Dewan Bahadur K. S. 
Ramaswami Sastri are worthy of consid- 
eration in this connection. At one of 
the music conferences in Madras he is 
reported to have stated that the future 
of South Indian music lay in the creation 
of original work»— based on their funda- 
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mental • principles—relating to such 
subjects as patriotism, service and love. 
The possibility of establishing closer 
connection between the Northern schools 
and the Carnatic school of music should 
also be investigated. Another complaint 
against the Vidwans is the South is that 
they are overdoing the technique and 
pay scant attention to the sentiment of 
the song. The finest of the fine arts is 
meant to appeal as much to the heart 
as to the head. Devotional songs 
should evoke devotion in the hearts of 
the listeners. Temple music need not be 
confined to the Nagaswaram only, choir 
singing, the flute and the Vina can very 
well be introduced. The artist who aims 
at the communication of Bhakti should 
himself become a Bhakta in addition to 
his being a musician. 

THE VALUE OF PRAYER 

The following extracts are taken from 
the Hindu from the report of a meeting 
held at the Madras Y. M. C. A. Audi- 
torium. 

their prayers were really effective they 
would x^t the feeling that a unity had been 
imposed on ail the activities of their lives, 

, that they were creating for themselves a vast 
hinterland of peace into which they could 
retire from the turmoil of the world when- 
ever they pleased, that a sense of love and 
humility was cutting out all considerations 
of status, race or class.” — Prof. D. S. Sarma. 

”Thc time most opportune for individual 
prayer was just after midnight when most 
of humanity was at rest and only the evil- 
minded were designing mischief. At such a 
moment they should subject their individual 
wills in prayer to the will of God. Through 
individual prayer highly evolved persons like 
the Suhs could realise the unity behind all 
the diversity 'of the universe. Through con- 
gragational prayer men on a lower plane of 
evolution Were helped to advance stage by 
stage towards salvation. Where people 
assembled for the latt-'r form of prayer, they 
were taught to forget all considerations of 
status and were made to realise that they 
were all a band of brothers.”— Prof. Abdul 
Huq. 


“Prayer could restore to them the proper 
values of life and a proper balanced outlook 
on life.”— Mr. S, G. H. Davis. 

“Prayer meant the same thing to every- 
body, to whatever religion they belonged. 
All that they needed to do in prayer was to 
keep their hearts open to receive God.”— 
Mr. Justice L. C. Horwill. 

Prayer helps man to transcend the 
trammels of the world. When man 
stands before his Maker and offers him- 
self up in prayer, his soul reaches the 
portals of heaven, the very threshold of 
the realms of the Infinite. For the time 
being, he becomes one with Truth; all 
pettiness and weariness of mind are laid 
aside and the soul absorbed in the con- 
templation of the mercy of the All- 
merciful, becomes a channel, as it were, 
for the flow of divine grace from heaven 
to the earth. As all mystical acts, 
prayer demands self-denial and that is 
why the poor and the ignorant are more 
capable of opening their hearts to God 
than the rich and the intellectual. 
Religions lead their votaries to obtain 
that mystical experience which forms the 
unifying factor not only of all faiths but 
also of all high ideals of life. Prayer is 
the one means open to all men to secure 
that experience and to arrive at the con- 
viction that there is such a thing as 
religion apart from various denomina- 
tions known as religions. Viewed in this 
light, prayer transcends the limitations 
of creeds, it leads man to realise the 
Supreme Spirit that resides in the hearts 
of all creatures. The great mystic poet 
Kabir says : ‘*(Jod of Hindus is in 
Benares, God of Mohammedans is in 
Mecca ; God of all is in the heart of all 
creatures.*' 

HINDUISM: A LEAGUE OF RELIGIONS 

At a meeting held at the Congress 
House, Madras, under the auspices of the 
Truth Seekers’ Fraternity, Prof. P- N* 
Srinivasachariar said •that it was not 
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possible to define what exactly Hinduism 
stood for. It was something which must 
be felt and experienced rather than 
defined by language and the intellect. 
It was an attitude of life rather than a 
dogma. The fundamental prineiples of 


all known religions could be found in 
Hinduism. The other religions empha- 
sised one particular truth, but Hinduism 
could be said to be a League of Religi- 
ons. It had a universal spiritual out- 
look. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


the ARYAN PATII-JANUARY, 1940. 
Editkd and rubuSHED BY Mrs. Sophu 
Wauia, '^Aryasangha*, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6, India. 

The first number of the eleventh volume 
opens with the leading article, the charac- 
lerisllc note of which is “Let each one of 
us allunc himself to our common aspira- 
Lion to serve India and, through her, the 
^vo^l(l.” This is followed by articles on 
"Krishna and His soiig“, “The poet Insha”, 
“The University of Nalanda**, “The force 
of tradition”, “The right attitude for Yoga” 
I'lc. hy Prof. D. S. Sarma, Dr. Radha> 
kuniiid Mukherji, Elizabeth Cross, J. M. 
(l:in}>uli, Manu Subedar and others. Be- 
sides the regular features of Book reviews 
uiul h/iids and Sayings, a Supplement on 
“Dreams” is added to this Number. We 
understand that it is proposed to give the 
“Aryan Path” a more definitely Indian 
(Ji'icnlalion, bringing together in it articles 
wliiih have a bearing on the problems that 
confront India to-day or which deal with 
developments in other parts of the world 
which are of importance to this country. 
We wish the journal all success in its noble 
endeavours. 

the CALCUTTA MUNICIP/VL GAZETTE. 
PirnKSTu Anniversary Number. 

The number is profusely illustrated with 
two portrait studies and several art plates 
of a very high standard of excellence, 
bosidcs well-written articles on civics, 
oygicne, education and general welfare, there 
*^*■0 contributions on scientific and cultural 
jects. The number opens with “The City 
Highteousness” by Mrs. Sophia Wadia ; 
's is followed by a contribution from 
Mr Mayor of Madras, 

trnf 1 Singh contributes an illus- 

CiV impulse in a 

A number of talented writers 
® een drawn together to produce this 


very successful anniversary number. We 
join the Mayor of Calcutta in offering our 
felicitations to Mr. Amal Home, editor of the 
“Gazette” from the time of its inception. 

THE HINDU ORGAN. Goujiln Jubiijee 
Number. Published from the “Hindu 
Organ** Office, Jaffna, Ceylon. ^ 

Started in 1889 under the editorship of* 
Mr. T. Chellappapillai B.A., B.L., Retired 
Chief Justice of Travancore, the “Hindu 
Organ” has served the public and the 
Hindu Community of Ceylon for half-a- 
century. “Greetings from contemporaries 
and friends” testify to the deep appreciation 
by the public of the meritorious services 
rendered by the journal. The number con- 
tains many thoughful contributions from 
well-known writers of Ceylon. Dewan 
Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Mr. V. 
Nadimuttupillai, Mr. C. Narayana Menon 
and Sw'ami Tejasanandaji, former editor of 
the Prabuddha Bharata, are among the 
Indian contributors. The cover design 
based on a Sittannavasal painting is the 
work of Mr. S. Sanmuganalban and deserves 
special mention. 

PERPETUAL FESTIVAL CALENDAR. 
Reugious—Puilosophicai.— Mystical. Pub- 
lished by the Secretary of The Shrine of 
Wisdom, Brynbugeilydd, Harlech, N. Wales 
(also Aahlu, Ottermon Hill, London, E. 11). 

A very neat production. The idea is 
quite original. The memory of Saints and 
Worthy ones of all races and of all great 
religions and cultures is treasured in this 
Calendar which makes every day a holiday 
and holy day. The Calendar is ^nted on 
thick card, a page for a month and quota- 
tions from sacred books are given on the 
top and bottom of each page. 

THREE FAMOUS MYSTICS. By A. E. 
Waite, D. Litt. and W. P. Swainson. Pub- 
lished by Mgssrs, Rider 4* Co., Paternoster 
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House, •Patemoaier Row, London, E.C. 4- 
Pp, 192, Price 5 sh, net. 

The book contains studies of the lives of 
three famous mystics: Saint-Martin, Jacob 
Boehme and Swedenborg and is the third 
and last volume in a scries dealing with 
Alchemists, Occultists, and Mystics in turn. 
Saint-Martin (1743—1803), author of Le 
Tableau Naturel, UUomme de Deair, Le 
Nouvel Homme, Ecce Homo and other 
works on religion nnd mysticism, taught the 
way of the mystics amidst the convulsions 
of the French Revolution. In relating the 
life and teachings of Saint-Martin the author 
gives a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion about the Masonic Order in France. 
Jacob Boehme (1.17o'-1624), the humble shoe- 
maker of Goerlitz, Saxony, unlearned 
though he was, as this world understands 
learning, ‘yet penetrated to the core of 
things, touching depths that the profoundest 
philosophers and the keenest thinkers have 
essayed in vain to reach’. * Boehme was 
neither a Theist nor a Pantheist exclusively, 
but a combination of both. He realised 
that the Supreme was both immanent and 
transcendent’. The life and teachings of 
this great mystic arc briefly but forcibly 
told in the pages of this book. Emanuel 
Swedenborg (1688—1772), the Swedish Seer ; 
is known for his vast learning and remark- 
able capacity for discerning spiritual things. 
*He did not attain to a state of illumina- 
tion and become a seer of spiritual things 
through pride of intellect, or from mere 
curiosity, but because he sought knowledge 
for ends of use, in order that he might be- 
come an instrument to serve humanity’. 
The book is well written and will be wel- 
comed by all those interested in the mystical. 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN 
CULTURE. By Paul Brunton. Puhliahed 
by Meaara, Rider 4* Paternoaler HotASe, 
London, E, C, Pp, 92, Price Sa, 6d. 


The title is too ambitious for this small 
brochure of 92 pages. It strings together 
some extracts from Eastern and Westerii 
writers and contains very little original 
matter. Here are two typical examples of 
the author’s own contribution to Indian 
philosophy and modern culture : (1) ’’There 

are more than one hundred known books of 
The Vedaa comprised in the two main 
divisions, called ’’Mantras” and ’’Brahma- 
nas”. The former is merly a collection of 
spells, magical invocations, and religious 
hymns and rituals. There is an unbridge- 
able gap between the picture they present 
of a universe manipulated by a host of 
invisible minor deities, goddesses, and spirits, 
and the view of the world which holds sway 
among educated Western people. This is 
the major poition of The Vedaa, and has 
little interest or value for us.” (2) “No 
Westerner is likely to accept in its entirety 
the astonishing inelange of lofty ethics and 
low customs, subtle wisdom and supersti- 
tious ideas, profound thought and priestly 
barbarism, which a traveller from the 
Occident finds in India”. 

JYOTI. By S. P. V. Surendranatii 
Voegei.i-Arya, M.A., B.D., S.T.M., Pii.D. 
Published by the author himself from 
9, Langley Road, Lahore, Punjab, India, 
Pp, i5. Price Rupee One, 

This volume of poems is dedicated to 
Srimathi Kasturibai Gandhi. In his appre- 
ciative foreword the Right Reverend 
Dr. George Burne, D.D., C.I.E., the Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, says ”in these dark and 
difficult days we are under a special debt 
of gratitude to the author for these poems 
of light to lighten our darkness and direct 
us into the ways of peace”. The book 
contains twenty poems, all of which deal 
with the one theme of ’God as Light’. Some 
of the poems are soul-elevating and some 
others capable of acting as a balm to 
wounded hearts. 


BENGALI 


STAVA KUSUMAN.TALI. Compiuid by 
S wAMi Gamuhtrananda. Published by 
VdbodhWf- Office, 1, Mukherjee Lane, 
Baghbazar, Calcutta, Pp, 407. Price 
Re, 1-8, 

This is a b<.autiful collection of hymns 
and Pi ayers from numerous sources of 
the Sanskrit literature. A word-for-word 
Bengali rendering of each verse followed by 
a running translation, faithful to the 


original and yet exceedingly lucid lends » 
unique character to the whole work. 

The book is divided into two sections. 
The inclusion in -the first of the well-known 
Rig Vedic Suktas, such as the Nasadiy® 
Sukta, the Purusha Sukta, the Devi Sukta 
and others, coupled with a good number o 
brilliant passages from the famous Upani- 
shads constitutes another special feature o 
the book which thus brings within the easy 
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reach of all some of the choicest gems of 
the spiritual treasure of our ancient religion. 

The second part contains a large number 
of popular hymns judiciously selected from 
the scriptures of all the various Hindu Sects 
and is sure to be a potent source of help 
and inspiration to one and all to whatever 
denomination they may belong. 

Hymns and prayers uttered without a 
proper understanding of their meaning often 
fail to produce the desired result. The book 
under review by giving a faithful transla- 
tion of all the hymns and prayers has done 


a distinct service to the religiously ‘ inclined 
Bengali public who arc not proficient in 
Sanskrit, and deserves to be a constant com- 
panion to them all. 

SRI SRI GITAMRITALAHARI. By 
Devendra Nath Chatterjee, B.A. Can 
be had from the author, 17 B, Shree Mohan 
Lane, Kalighat, Calcutta. Pp. 112. Price 
6 ax. 

This is a laudable attempt to give a brief 
summary of the Bhagavad Cita by showing 
the logical sequence of its different chapters. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

CEYLON 


A correspondent writes;— 

Sir Don Baron Jayatilaka, Minister of 
Home Affairs and Leader of the State 
Council of Ceylon, visited the Ramakrishna 
Mission Shivananda Vidyalaya at Kalladi- 
uppodai, Batticaloa on the 10th January. 
He was accompanied by Mr. M. Pra.sad, 
C.C.S., Government Agent, Eastern Province. 
Swami Nishkamanandaji, General Manager 
of Schools, received the party and took them 
round the class-rooms, the science labora- 
lorics, the Students’ Home, the Electric 
IWer House and the Shrine. Sir Baron 
(‘xpressed satisfaction at all that he saw and 
left the following note in the Visitors' 
Rook : 

“Visited the School with the G. A. at 
12 noon. It gave me great pleasure to spencl 


a short half-an-hour going round the class- 
rooms, the Orphanage, etc., and seeing the 
excellent work that is }>eing earried on here. 
The school has on the teaching staff two 
graduates (of the London University), one 
first class trained teacher and four certi- 
Rcatod teachers ; average attendance is about 
115. It is interesting to note that over 100 
children reside on the premises. This I 
consider a unique institution in many 
respects, and I am sure the work it is doing 
will contribute gieally to the progress of 
this part of the country. I have great 
pleasure in wishing it all success in the 
future.” 

(Sgd.) D. B. Jayatilaka, 
Leader of the State Council and 
Minister of Home Affairs. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


The Honorary Secretary of the Rama- 
Itrishna Mission, Singapore, S.S., informs 
tliat Christmas-day was observed at the 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama with due 
solemnity. In the morning, after prayer 
and the reading of selections from the Bible, 
wami Bhaswaranandaji spoke on “The 
rist we worship*’. In the course of his 
ccture, the Swami observed : “If the world 
to be saved it must abandon for ever the 
J*nciples of self-aggrandisement and aggres- 
which are diametrically opposed to the 
the Prince of Peace. Only His 
u*gs can build a new world-order on 
foundations of mutual love, 
• and understanding between the 


nations. If w’c wish those principles to 
triumph and to usher in a new era, we must 
translate them into practice first in our own 
lives. Each one of us must resolve faith- 
fully and fearlessly to take up our Cross and 
follow Him”. 

Ill the evening, Mr. K. P. K. Menon, 
Barrister-at-Lnw, presiding, a le^ure on 
“The ethic of the Prince d Peace” was 
given by Rev. S. M. Thevathnsan, M.A., 
L.T., who stressed that at the basis of 
Christ's teaching lay the ethical principle of 
overcoming evil not with more evil but with 
good. Trasadam’ (blest offerings) was dis- 
tributed before the meeting dispersed. 
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THE RAMAKBISHNA MISSION, 
. KARACHI 


We welcome the first report of the acti- 
vities of the Ramakrishna Mission, Karachi. 
A Centre of the Order was started in 1984. 
The Ashrama was located in a house of its 
own in 1988, and towards the end of 1988 
it became possible to undertake Mission 
activities. 

In January, 1989, a free Homeopathic 
Dispensary was opened. During the first 
month the number of patients was 414. In 
May a qualified doctor was appointed and 
in June the number of persons treated 
reached to nearly 4,000. In July the Dis- 
pensary was removed to a separate rented 
building. The total number of patients 
treated during the year was 33,822, of which 
6,789 were new cases and the rest repeated 
►•ones. Trte doctor-in-charge visits the 
neighbouring Bhil village to render medical 
aid to poor patients unable to come to the 
Dispensary. 

A School was started for the poor Bhil 
children in November, 1988. Besides the 
three R’s, the children arc given instruction 
in spinning and the art of soap-making. 
Physical drill, games and excursions were 
provided for the children who enjoyed them 
immensely. Special attention was paid to 
inculcating habits of cleanliness. The spirit 


of self-help and mutual co-operation is 
engendered by dividing the duties of internal 
management of the School among the 
children. They are given instruction in 
prayers and devotional songs. 

The work of adult education was also 
taken up and Bhajans and discourses were 
arranged for the purpose, supplemented by 
lantern lectures, gramophone music and 
other forms of cnierlainmont. The progress 
of the night school with a roll of 9 studenis 
was quite encouraging and the uplift work 
went on quite satisfactorily. Another Night 
School opened for the train! jig of prim.aiy 
teachers also showed satisfactory progress. 
Of the six pupils who appeared at the 
P. S. L. C. FiXaminalion, four passed. 

The needs of the Mis.sion are:— (I) 
Rs. 690/- for the Day School ; (2) Provisions 
and Rs. 20/- per m»)nth to give the children 
their meals in the school ; (3) Rs. 2,000/- 
for Village Uplift work, to build model 
huts ; (4) Funds for the upkeep of the Dis- 
pensary ; (5) With a view to establishing a 
Re.sidential High School in Karachi, about 
R.S. 5,000/- for initial equipment and about 
Rs. 500/- per month for recurring expendi- 
ture for two or three initial years. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, 
SON A RG A ON 


The activitie.s of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Sonargaon, during the year 1938 may be 
summed up under the following heads: 

Religious Preaching : 72 discourses and 
classes besides occasional lectures on 
various rcligiou.s subjects were held both at 
the Ashrama and outside and some lantern 
lectures were arranged in different villages. 
The birthday of Sri Ramakri.shna wa.s cele- 
brated with due eclat when lectures were 
delivered on his life and teachings. 

Education : Two students were accom- 
modated in the Ashrama and 5 from out- 
side were helped with fees and books. The 
Ashrami^hPiaintains a free library, where 
some prominent newspapers and magazines 
are provided. 

Philanthropic : The mission conducted 
extensive relief work in the Narayanganj 


Sub-division where a number of villages 
were swept over by a terrible cyclone 
during the year. Foodstuff and cloth were 
distributed and houses were built for those 
rendered homeless. 

The Mission distributed rice and cloth in 
an area of more than 83 villages that were 
overtaken by a devastating flood during the 
year. 

195 families were helpetl with regular or 
occasional iloles of rice and 15 families with 
cash. 1,220 patients were treated in fhe 
Mission dispensary, 2 dead bodies were 
cremated and 12 patients were nttcndc( 
upon. 

The Mission appeals to the generous publn 
for help for the upkeep and maintenaiuc 
of its useful activities. 
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"Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


GOSPEL OF SRI R.\MAKR1SHN.\ 


At iu the company of Manilal and other devotees. 


.Sri Uaniakrishna is in the 

Inijplr i\\. Dakshineswar with a number 
of flovoices around him; Manilal Mallick, 
Miihcndra of Sir.ti, who is a physician, 
Halar;>m, M., Bhavaiiath, Uakhal, Latu, 
Harisli, Kishori (Gupta), Shibchandra 
•nul oUicrs arc present. Girish, Kali and 
Siibodli have not yet seen Sri Rama- 
kri.slina. Sarat and Sashi have seen him 
once or twice. Puma and Naren 
junior also have not yet seen him. 
There is a bar-bandage in the hand of 
Ramakrishna. He fell down in an 
J-cstjUie state near the railway line and 
his hand. It is only a few days 
I at tlio fracture has taken place and so 
h ceaseless pain in the hand, 
j even in this state he falls into 
trances and speaks words of 
'visdom to the devotees, 
day while weeping he was seized 
2 ecstatic mo^. After coming 


down from that super-conscious state tf> 
the normal plane he said in an endear- 
ing lone to the devotees including 
Mahima Charan and others : ‘‘Look here, 
life is a complete failure without the 
attainment of God, the embodiment of 
eternal existence, knowledge and bliss. 
Without an earnest yearning nothing can 
result. With tears in my eyes I used to 
pray, ‘O Thou Lord of the lowly, I lack 
in devotion and practice, but Thou wilt 
have to bless me with a vision of Thee’.- * 

The same day Mahima Charan, Adhar, 
M., and others were sitting with him 
again at night. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to 
Charan) : There is a type of devotion 
called Ahetuki or motiveless ; I wish you 
could practise that ! 

Again he was asking Adhar, “Would 
you stroke this arm a little with your 
palm?” 
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Today is 9th March, 1884. Manila! 
Mallick and Bhavanath are talking of 
the Exhibition held in 1886-84 near the 
Asiatic Museum. They are saying that 
very valuable things including gold 
couch etc. have been sent by many 
native chiefs. It is a sight worth seeing. 

iSVi Rawnkrishna oti uralth and 
splendour, 

Sri Rainah'rishna (to the devotees with 
a smile) : Yes, there is a great advant- 
age in going there. By seeing all these 
articles of gold possessed by chiefs and 
kings a spirit of utter indifference 
,4evclopsi Even that is a great gain. 
While paying visits to Calcutta Hriday 
used to show me the house of the 
Governor by saying “Uncle, see there 
the house of the Governor, what big 
pillars !” My Divine Mother showed 
me that they were nothing but some 
earthen bricks piled one above the other. 

Of God and His splendour, splendour 
lasts only for a time, God alone is 
eternally true. Of the juggler and his 
conjuring tricks, all arc amazed at the 
tricks which are but an appearance, the 
juggler alone is true. Of the w’elbto-do 
man and his garden, the siglil of the 
garden should set one to look for its rich 
owner. 

Maui. Mnl/ick (to Sri Ramakrishna) : 
And again, what a powerful electric light 
he has set up ! It then strikes us how 
great He must be who has created this 
electric power ! 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Manilal) : Again, 
there is a view according to which He 
has trmsformed Himself into all these; 
even he who is speaking is not separate 
from Him; God, Maya, the individual 
soul and the changing universe— all is 
He. 

The talk shifts to the topic of the 
Museum. 


Sri Barnakrishna and holy company; 
the picture of a Yogi, 

Sri Ramakrishna (to the devotees) : 
I once visited the Museum. They 
showed me the rock-stones and the fossils 
of animals. Just see the effect of asso< 
elation ! Constant company with the 
holy likewise transforms a man as such. 

Maui Mallick (with a smile) : If you 
had gone there once you would have a 
source wherefrom you could draw 
lessons for us inexhaustibly for ten or 
fifteen years. 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile) : 
What, you mean instances of analogy? 

Balarnm : No, any movement any- 
where will impede the recovery of the 
hand. 

Sri Ramakrishna : I wish 1 could 
have a pair of pictures; one- of a Yn^i 
silting with a blazing fire before him; 
the other will portray another Yojji 
smoking hemp from a bowl in which fire 
has flashed up to a sudden flame. 

Such pictures induce great inspiral ion; 
just as the sight of an artificial custard- 
apple made of cork reminds us of the 
real one. 

The obstacles on the path of spirit- 
uality are lust and gold. A pure mind 
loads to yoga. The seat of the mind r. 
in the forehead (in the mystical circle 
situated there), but its attention is ever 
fixed in the lower centres of enjoyment 
in the body, that is to say, in lust and 
gold. It is through spiritual practice 
that the downward flow of the mind ran 
be turned upwards. 

What spiritual practices turn the mind 
upwards can be known by kcepin? 
constant company with the holy. 

The Rishis always lived either in 
solitude or in company of the good, an 
it was due to this that they could easily 
withdraw their mind from lust and gt* 
and fix it on God. Tl;icy were perfect y 
free from blame and fear. 
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One having a mind to renounce should 
.pray to God for the strength of self- 
excrtion. Whatever appears to be un- 
true should be given up at once. 

The Rishis had this reliance on the 
power of self-exertion, and it was 
through the strength of sclf-excrtion 
that they conquered their senses. 

The tortoise once it draws its limbs in 
will never bring them out even if it is 
tut to pieces. 

Worldly people arc inclined to indulge 
in hypocrisy and are not sincere. They 
profess to love God, but in action 
divert all their attention to objects of 
enjoyment and do not give to God even 
a minute fraction of that love which they 
bear for lust and gold ; and yet they say 
that they love God. 

(To Mani Mallick) : Give up this hypo- 
crisy. 

Mdiiilal : With regard to whom, man 
nr (Jod ? 

Sri llmitah rishna : With regard to 
nil. both man and God. None should 
indulge in hypocrisy. 

How sincere is Bhavanalh ! After his 
marriage he came to me and said, '‘Why 
urn I so much attached to my wife.?’^ 
Ah ! he is very sincere. 

Ts it unusual to have attachment to the 
^'ife? This is the all-alluring illusive 


power of the Mother of the universe. 
The wife appears so closely one’s own 
both in life and death, here and here- 
after, that none else in this world can 
be thought of equal to her. 

How much suffering man undergoes on 
account of this wife and yet he thinks 
there can be none more well-wishing 
than her. What a pitiable plight ! He 
gets a pay of only twenty rupees and 
there are three children ; he has not got 
the means to feed them well ; rain-water 
is dripping through the roof, but there is 
no money to repair it; he cannot pur- 
chase new books for the children nor 
invest them with the sacred thread ; and 
he begs for a four-anna or ejght-anna 
])iece from door to door. ^ 

A wife gifted with a pure and 
enlightened mind is really a help-mate 
in spiritual life. She helps the husband 
immensely on the path of spirituality. 
After the birth of one or two children 
they live like brother and sister. Both 
are devoted to God — one a male attend- 
ant and the other a maid-servant to 
Flim. Their liousehold-life is hallowed 
by the glow of knowledge. Ever devoted 
to Cod and Ilis devotees they live in 
perpetual joy. They know that God 
alone is their own through eternity. 
They do not forget Him either in happi- 
ness or in misery as di«l the Pandavas. 




LETTERS OF SWAM! TURIYANAJMDA 


Urindaban, 29th Aprils 1903. 
My Dear U. . . 

I received your long letter of the 2nd 
March, redirected here from the Math on 
the 16th April last, and I thank you 
for the same. I am glad to iind you are 
working so well and are so very much 
pleased with the work of Swami T. I 
have received a letter from Mrs. . . . 
and another from .... Will you 
please thank them for me ? It is so nice 
.you had the celebration of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s birthday in the new rooms of 
the Vedanta Society first. It augurs so 
auspicious and lucky for the Society. I 
am glad you have sent a description of 
the celebration there to the Math, but 
I have not seen it. I live at about a 
distance of one thousand miles from the 
Math and I hear so seldom from there. 
It is good you have become Rajas, but 
you must not stop there. Mother wants 
you to be butter and nothing short of it 
will satisfy Her. Never /orgrf this. 
Mother’s baby, remain baby at heart and 
you will not have to be afraid of any 
temptation whatever, for be sure Mother 
takes good care of her babies and not 
so much of her grown-up children. I 
hear from G. often. He is all alone in 
the Ashrama just at present. I know 
he is a brave and faithful soul. Yet try 
to encourage him in every way you can. 
Kind and loving words even from the 
hearts of near and dear ones do a good 
deal to cheer up a soul which is not in its 
high neurits. Mind this well. It is 
thousand times far better and more 
humane to console and sympathize with 


a fellow brother than to please oneself 
by visiting distant lands. Learn to be 
unselfish, my dear baby, really and 
truly, and take heed to avoid all sophist- 
ries which lie so subtly in its way. 
May Mother bless you. Yes, I have 
heard about C’s marriage. ... My best 
love to S. please. I think so much of 
her. She is my mother, but she docs 
not seem to take any notice of her time. 
Can you tell me something of C. Some- 
times I like to know about her. I hope 
she is quite well now. How is your mama 
doing She must be really glad that 
you have stood up on your own fed and 
feel so much independent now. Try to 
make her happy as best as you can. I 
suppose that is your first human duty to 
perform. My loving regards to her 
please. Remember me to all the friends 
and students there and give them my 
best wi.shes and love. I am feeling much 
better now, but I have not begun work 
yet in right earnest. Mother will settle 
that for me and I know She shall engage 
me in right thing and place as She shall 
think best. It is all She that is working 
in this universe, whether we know it or 
not. But of course one must know it 
through realization to become free. 
Please write to me oftener and in more 
detail without expecting replies always 
if you can. Treat my letters always ns 
personal and if possible confidential. 
Pray for me constantly as you pmy for 
yourself. My love and blessing to yo^ 
as ever. 

Yours in the Mother, 

Tuhiyananoa 



AS A NATION TIIINKETH 


“A nation becomes whatever she be- 
lieves herself to be. She is made great, 
not by her relative superiority, but by 
her thought about herself. It becomes 
important, therefore, to ask— what con- 
ception of her own nature and power 
forms the inheritance of India.” 

—Sister Nivedita 

The Aryan scriptures declare that the 
“real man” is eternally free. All truth, 
all beauty and all goodness are already 
in him. They are, as it were, shrouded 
in the darkness of ignorance ; the 
moment the light of wisdom appears, 
the enveloping darkness departs and the 
soul comes to know itself. Then the 
mortal becomes immortal and all the 
powers that were lying latent in the soul 
itegin to manifest themselves. So long 
IKS man is unaware of his own .spiritual 
inheritance, no external power can assist 
him to attain the fullness of his growth. 
Once he becomes aware of it, no power 
on earth can retard his progivss to the 
iilliniate goal of life. The slave who 
hugs his chains continues to be a slave. 
The free in spirit is free in whatever cir- 
cumstances he may find himself. Self- 
knowledge alone helps a man to solve 
the problems of life. 

“Know thyself” is as applicable to 
the nation as to the indmdual. The 
>>fme spirittial forces that bring about the 
degeneration of the individual act in 
shaping the destinies of nations. Before 
sdp proceed to apply the principle of self- 
dcalization to the problems of national 
degeneration, let us examine a little more 
closely the way in which it is applicable 
^ the problems of individual growth and 

d'elopment. At the very outset we 


may notice that the words of the 
Delphic Oracle have their bearing not 
only on the ultimate goal of life but also 
on all the varied expressions of life in all 
its stages of development. The true 
evaluation of one’s own nature and 
power is the first essential step in the 
path of self-development. Such an 
evaluation would serve as an integrating 
factor that would enable the individual 
to gather together the scattered forces 
of his mind and personality and direct 
them towards well-defined aims. A 
fully integrated personality is more* 
powerful than one that is divided against 
itself. Again, it may be noted that 
nothing is gained by directing one’s 
attention to errors, imperfections and 
weaknesses. In the very nature nf 
things these exist in all growing organ- 
isms. Otherwise growth would be 
meaningless. But dwelling upon 
negative aspects tends to retard growth, 
whereas affirmations strengthen the 
mind. Progress is not from error to 
truth, but from lesser perfection to- 
greater perfection. The positive aspects 
should, therefore, be seen and brought to 
the surface. Nachiketas in the Upani- 
shadic story says : “I am first among 
many, and again among many I oeeupy 
a middle position, but never have I been 
the worst.” Life is so full, so rich and 
so varied that every individual can like 
Nachiketas find several positive traits in 
which he would stand foremost and 
several others in which he would occupy 
a moderately good place. The discovery 
of these would help the indi’Pidual to 
visualize clearly his immediate aim. It 
may also give him a sufficiently clear 
view of the ultimate goal to which he 
should direct his life’s energies. 
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Another point needs clearing up before 
we proceed further. What should be the 
individual’s attitude towards his own 
past? We have already noted that it 
is profitless to dwell upon past weak- 
nesses, neither is it helpful to rest 
contented with the laurels gained in the 
past. It is the present that matters. 
The past is valuable in so far as it illu- 
mines the present. “The dead never 
return ; the past night does not re- 
appear; a spent-up tidal wave does not 
rise anew ; neither does man inhabit the 
same body over again. So from the 
worship of the dead past, 0 man, we 
invite you to the worship of the living 
present ; from the regretful brooding over 
bygones, we invite you to the activities 
•of the present ; from the waste of energy 
in retracing lost and demolished path- 
ways, we call you back to broad new- 
laid highways lying very near. He that 
is wise, let him understand.” (Swami 
Vivekananda). 


The past and the future have their 
share in determining the present. In 
the pathway of life, if the past indicates 
the milestone which the wayfarer has 
reached, the forward-looking faith that 
plans the future is the distant moun- 
tain peak that determines the direction 
in which the w^ayfarcr has to proceed. 
He that proceeds steadily with faith in 
his heart reaches the goal sooner or 
later. Having made these observations 
regarding the application of the prin- 
ciple of self-realization to the growth 
and development of the individual, let 
us proceed to see how far the same 
principle can be applied to the problems 
of national regeneration. “A nation 
becomes^hatever she believes herself 
to be”. The belief here referred to is 
not a mere acceptance but a living faith, 
a confidence that remains unshaken by 
the vicissitudes of fortime. The scion of 


a noble family having inherited certain 
moral and spiritual characteristics per- 
sists in them throughout his life-time. 
Neither prosperity nor adversity has 
the power to shake him off from his 
moorings. This steady attitude towards 
life is known as a man’s character. It 
is this character that determines the 
manhood of a man. Similarly also, it 
is the national character that determines 
the nationhood of a nation. 

There are ebbs and flows in the life- 
current of an individual. Likewise 
periods of prosperity and adversity 
alternate in the history of a nation. 
Neither elated by prosperity nor de- 
pressed by adversity the life of the 
nation goes on giving expression to the 
national character. The moral and 
spiritual ideals for which the nation 
lives form, as it were, the soul of the 
nation. Once a naMon loses sight of 
these and attempts to walk in paths 
which are not her own, then inevitably 
death ensues. Egypt and Babylonia, 
Assyria and Chaldea, Greece and Rome, 
where are they ? They appeared on the 
stage of the world, played their parts 
and made their exits. India and China 
endure. How is it that India continues 
to live when nations younger than her 
in point of time have passed away 
leaving only a memory behind. Evi- 
dently because India has not yet finished 
playing her whole part. The role that 
she has chosen to play is so vast that 
several millenniums should elapse before 
it becomes exhausted. The function of 
India is to uphold righteousness on 
earth, to win over the whole of human- 
ity to self-mastery, purity of heart, 
truth and compassion. 

# # # 

The emperor Asoka, the noblest 
monarch to grace this planet of ours, 
sent expeditions to the .four corners of 
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the then-known world not for aggrandize- 
ment or exploitation, nor for crippling 
others mentally and morally so that he 
and his people may keep others in 
eternal subjection. The Buddhist mis- 
sionaries sent by Asoka to the courts of 
Ptolemy of Egypt, Antigonos Gonatas 
of Macedonia, Magas of Gyrene and 
Alexander of Epirus did not strive to 
effect any conversions to Buddhism. 
They preached the noble Law, lived 
liccording to its highest dictates, and 
their teachings permeated men’s minds 
(Minobling their hearts, broadening their 
outlook and making them better men. 
This was the aim of the missionaries 
sent by Asoka, and this aim they fully 
achieved. 

» # « 

The Chola dynasty of South India in 
the heyday of its glory extended its 
sway not only over a great part of 
India, but also over Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, Java and other places com- 
inoiily spoken of as Greater India. What 
was the foreign policy of the Chola 
tiupcrors? It was not different from 
the foreign policy of emperor Asoka. 
Huddhisni and Hinduism flourished side 
l)y side ill the Chola dominions. Both 
injoyed royal patronage. Religious 
toleration is nothing new to the soil of 
India, and it is not based upon mere 
expc'ilicncy as some communally-minded 
politicians of today attempt to maintain. 

« « 

With her broad-based spiritual con- 
<*eption of life and toleration of all relig- 
ions, India welcomed into her fold men 
of various races and religions, and 
^assimilated them into her national life, 
giving them the Indian outlook in life. 
The sons and daughters of India were 
free to adopt the mode of worship and 
religious practice that appealed to them. 
Even ia the same* family two brothers 
may have different hhiams; that would 


not in any way diminish the fraternal 
affection between them. But whatever 
religions the sons and daughters of India 
followed, they brought to bear upon 
those religions the national ideals of 
righteousness, self-mastery, purity of 
heart, truth and compassion. One may 
say that these qualities are found in 
religions that rose outside the soil of 
India. We admit. Truth is universal; 
and no one has any patent right over it. 
What then is the peculiarly Indian 
national ideal ? The toleration that 
concedes that divine revelation is not 
coniined to any one religion, and the 
conviction that righteousness (Dharma^, 
should be the basis of national and inter- 
national relationships appear to be the 
permanent national ideal of India. This 
age-long ideal has been upheld by Asoka. 
His edict declares : “Honour should be 
paid to all, laymen and recluses alike, 
belonging to other sects. No one should 
disparage other sects to exalt his own. 
Self-restraint in words is the right thing. 
And let a man seek rather after the 
growth in his own sect of the essence 
of the matter.” 


Throughout the centuries, India has 
not lost sight of her national ideal. 
Liberty of conscience was one of the 
things which the Indian people demand- 
ed of their rulers. This was seldom 
denied. Whenever this matter formed 
the basis of a conflict between the rulers 
and the people, the people’s will always 
prevailed. lioyalty as understood in 
India is to the principle and not to the 
person. The sovereign and the .subject 
alike had to conform to the Dharmi. 
When the destinies of the nation passed 
into the hands of alien rulers, the 
national ideal did not undergo any 
change. Men deeply versed in the laws 
and customs of the people continued to 
administer justice and uphold the 
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national Dharma. Men in whom the 
national ideal manifested itself more 
fully were looked upon as the natural 
leaders of the nation. They who at- 
tempted to foist upon India ways of life 
not in conformity with her national ideal 
were judged as mere pretenders and were 
instinctively cast aside. This does not 
mean that India was impervious to ideas 
and ideals that came from outside. She 
was quite as eager to learn as any of the 
younger nations, she would assimilate 
the new, integrate it into her own 
thought-life and pro<luce a synthesis 
fully in accord with her national ideal. 

,, India’s method has always been the 
method of peaceful evolution. 

« « « 

The Indian genius of assimilating new 
ideas and forming a lasting synthesis is 
well-illustrated by India’s response to 
Islamic culture. Not only in religion, 
but also ill art, architecture, language 
and music u grand synthesis has been 
built up which while conforming to the 
ancient ideal provided newer and more 
beautiful ways of expression. Kabir, the 
great mystic, manifested the religious 
synthesis to such an extent, that when 
he passed away his Hindu and Muslim 
disciples claimed his body, of course, 
forgetting for a while that the great 
teacher came to unify and not to dis- 
unite. 

« » « 

The architecture of the temple and 

the mosque influenced each other. In 
music and painting new schools came 
into existence, and perhaps the greatest 
achievement in synthesis was the making 
of a language which united the ancient 
Sanskrit and Persian. 

« « # 

The synthesis that started at the time 

of the Mughals was yet incomplete 
when a third party stepped in and 
brought in the necessity for a broader 


synthesis. Without loss of time India 
has taken up the task. The rapidity 
with which India learnt the English 
language and assimilated all that is best 
in the scieiitiflc and philosophic thought 
of the West is indeed remarkable. But 
what is more remarkable is that India 
has not succumbed to alien influences. 
The bed-rock of her national ideal 
remains unshaken. She has not called 
forth an intellectual, or a captain of ii^ 
dustry or a military man to guide her 
destinies. Much to the chagrin of tiu- 
modernists, she has called forth a saiiil 
to guide her on her path. It is left to 
the future to testify to the wisdom of 
the choice. But one thing is certain, 
that India has been true to herself, her 
genius and her national ideal. 


Is then the mission of India to prodiu*.* 
saints? Has she not to concern hersilf 
with production of goods and their dis- 
tribution, with industry and eommcrei*? 
Should she not follow the leading nations 
of the world and find markets for lur 
goods? Should she not build up a navy 
to protect the vessels that carry her 
merchandise and an army to enforce her 
will upon those who may not care U) 
listen to milder forms of persuasion ? In 
short, should not India modernise Ini'- 
self? India would certainly take ad- 
vantage of modern scientific methods nf 
production and develop her vast re- 
sources. Her commerce as well as her 
foreign policy will be based upon rigld- 
cousness. She would call upon the rieh 
to renounce and distribute their belong- 
ings to the poor. She would see that 
the poorest of the poor are cared for and 
given full opportunities for developing 
their mind and soul. She would not 


permit overcentralization of production 
and all its attendant evils. An economic* 


programme such as this would suit hc^r 
genius. The economic ideas all over the 
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«-world are undergoing modification and 
it is almost possible that other nations 
who based their economic ideas on 
violence may turn to this country for a 
new lead and a new inspiration, for 
violence is a sort of a double-edged 
weapon that does harm to the victim as 
well as to the aggressor. 

The awakened India is steadily 
becoming conscious of the great part she 
has to play in shaping the destinies of 
the world; she knows that the dark 
night has passed away and that she has 
to launch into a period of intense acti- 
vity in several directions. It is indeed 
heartening to see that in all movements 
for the promotion of inter-communal 
unity, and in all nation-building acti- 
vities the Indian masses and the women 
o[ India arc taking the leading part. 
Speaking more than three decades ago 
Sister Nivedita said : “For in looking to 
the growth of a sentiment of nationality 
iis the solution of Indian problems, we 
are of course turning away from kings 
ami priests and appealing to Woman and 
the People.’’ Politicians may squabble 
over the loaves and fishes of office, and 
may attempt to create discord where 
Uktc is harmony, and hatred where 
tl'Tc is love, just for the purpose of 
aohieving their petty personal ends; but 
the Indian masses and the women of 
Imiia with unerring insight will stand 
for national unity, intcr-eommunal 
harmony and the reign of righteous- 
ness. The proceedings of the four- 
teenth session of the All-India 
Women’s Conference confirms our con- 
viction that the future of India is going 
to be far more glorious than her past, 
tor in the past India was more or less 
t^onfined within her own frontiers; now 
that circumstances have brought about 
closer interdependence between the 
Various parts of the world, the voice that 


is uttered from an Indian hamlet will 
have its reverberations all over the 
civilized world. 


The quickening influence of the spirit 
has energised all national activities, and 
this spiritual revival was brought about 
by a reorientation of the philosophy of 
the nation. “The philosophy of a nation 
is important for it foreshadows a nation’s 
fate.” Swami Vivekananda, the patriot- 
saint of Modern India knew this great 
truth and accordingly he gave a new 
orientation to the philosophy of monism, 
making it a philosophy of action. The 
man of renunciation who in the old ordet » 
of things spent his whole time in study 
and meditation has given place to the 
new type who voluntarily takes up the 
garb of poverty to offer himself as a 
willing sacrifice for the welfare of the 
many. Ochrc-clad or whitc-clad, all 
those who have voluntarily given up 
their small personal concerns for the 
service of humanity belong to this new 
type of ascetics. Their labours are 
already beginning to bear fruit. Dr. 
Paul Carus in his Primer oj Philosophy 
observes : “We learn from India’s fate 
how important are our basic religio- 
philosophical convictions. The once 
greatest nation, foremost among all 
peoples oil the earth in learning, litera- 
ture, science, wealth, war-likc power and 
religious enthusiasm now lies in the most 
wretched state of helpless dependence. 
Their one-sided monism led to a dualism 
and taught asceticism as the highest 
virtue.” The same writer in another 
place says : “Monism is not merely a 
denial of dualism ; on the contrari> it is 
a recognition of dualities and their re- 
conciliation in higher unities. The 
principle of genuine Monism is consist- 
ency. It proposes to build up a 
harmonious world conception based on 
the principle that there is but one truth. 
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There may be contrasts, but there are 
no contradictions in truth and all truths 
should form one great system of 
verities”. Sivami Vivckananda has 
formulated once again the harmonious 
philosophy of monism that guided 
India’s path in the heyday of her glory. 
He has given us a system that har- 
monises the life of action and the life of 
contemplation. The life of action stand- 
ing by itself would lead to restlessness, 
confusion and national disaster; again 
the life of contemplation standing by 
itself will lead to passivity, inertia and 
national decay. When the blind energy 
that prompts action is directed into fruit- 
ful channels by contemplation national 
prosperity results. There were two 
brothers; one was a cripple and the other 
was a blind man. Each by himself was 
not able to reach a distant town. The 
cripple seated himself on the shoulders 
of the blind man, who submitted himself 
to his brother’s guidance and both w'ere 


able to reach their destination. This . 
little fable illustrates the important trutK^ 
that society always needs the philoso- 
pher to guide its activities. But we shall 
never more commit the blunder of 
attempting to become a nation of philos- 
ophers. 

« » « 

“The longest night seems to be pass- 
ing away, the sorest trouble seems to be 
coming to an end at last, the seeming 
corpse appears to be awakening, and a 
voice is coming to us. Like a breeze, 
from the Himalayas, it is bringing life 
into the almost dead bones and muscles, 
the lethargy is passing away, and only 
the blind cannot see, or the perverted 
will not see, that she is awakening, this 
motherland of ours from her deep long 
sleep. None can resist her any more; 
never is she going to sleep any more; 
no outward power can hold her back any 
more; for the infinite giant is rising to 
her feet.” (Swami Vivckananda). 


THE FIRST ECSTASY 

By Dorothy Kruger 

That day in June the God-child, Gadadhar, 
Alone upon the narrow path between 
The fields of paddy, saw, where siui had been 
A space before, a sight so singular 
He swooned and fell, and falling, scattered far 
About him in the undulating green, 

The puffed rice, basket-borne, to still the keen 
Four-footed hunger stealthy hours unbar. 
When Gadadhar, that June day, saw the sky 
Go down the gullet of a thunder cloud, 

And then against that black, all pinioned proud, 
A flock of snow-white cranes go flying by. 

His soul went out, a feathered, singing dart, 

And quivered in the core of Beauty’s heart. 



OUR PRICELESS POSSESSION 

By Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D. 

[Summary of a lecture delivered at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, on the 11th February, 
1940, in connection with the birthday anniversary of Swam! Vivekananda. — Ed.] 


It is difficult within the limited time 
of fifteen minutes to do justice to a 
subject so vast, so deep, and so sacred 
as Vivekananda. It is also difficult in 
this modern age, dominated by the 
triumphs of physical science and of 
material achievements to discourse on 
things of the spirit, things in which this 
nge does not believe. I take it that 
each of us assembled at this meeting 
to honour the memory of Vivekananda, 
is inspired by a desire to see that 
Vivekananda does not become a mere 
memory, a matter of history, or of the 
dead past, but continues to be a living 
influence that would mould our thought 
and life. If we are all agreed as to 
this purpose, we cannot fulfil it except 
by studying the details of the life that 
flowered into perfection in Swami 
Vivekananda. The Swami was not, 
however, a Vivekananda at the start, 
lie was Narendra Nath Dutt, a college 
student, surrounded by all the conditions 
of an ordinary life. It was his great- 
ness as a mortal to achieve the immortal, 
lik(’ the lotus blooming into beauty 
out of slough and slime. The ques- 
tion is, how was Narendra Nath Dutt 
transformed into a “Vivekananda” ? 
Who was responsible for this transform- 
ation? Who was the Divine Alchemist 
who turned the base metal into gold? 
It was Sri Ramakrishna, who achieved 
tliis miracle, he was the maker of 
Vivekananda. If we all believe in self- 
fulfilment as the sole and supreme 
objective of life, We must recognise that 
tbe first step towards it lies in each 


finding his “Guru”, the Sad-Guru, the 
Master, to whom he must surrender his 
life to be moulded by him. There can 
be no intellecluul or spiritual progress 
without the teacher. This primary 
requisite of life is insisted on in all our 
Shastras from the Vedas downwards. 
The Chhandogya Upanishad tells of j , 
man blind-folded and unable to find his 
way back liomc in the District of 
Gandhara, but as soon as the bandage 
is removed from his eyes he is able at 
once to find his way towards his desti- 
nation. It is the Sad-Guru who alone 
can open the eyes to the path of duty 
which leads to emancipation. But who 
is this Sad-Guru? It is one who sees 
God and Truth as he sees an object of 
sense. At the Congress of Philosophers 
convened by King Janaka at the Court 
of Vidcha, the earliest learned confer- 
ence of the world, it was left to a lady- 
])hilosopher named Gargi to put the 
question to the leading philosopher of 
the times named Yajnavalkya, whether 
he has seen Brahman as he sees a cow 
or a horse, as we are told in the Upani- 
shads (C. 2000 B.C.). Sri Ramakrishna 
was such a realised soul; to his disci- 
pline Narendra Nalli submitted him- 
self with a whole-hearted devotion. 
Who now knows of the uttermost auster- 
ities to which he put himself iir order 
to achieve the truths wliieh were im- 
parted to him by his Guru? It is the 
game in which we are more interested 
than the chase ! The details of the 
SSdhand do not appear to be as inter- 
esting as the sight of SiddhL Who cares 
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to study the arduous process by which 
Vivekananda was strenuously achieving 
the highest knowledge and enlighten- 
ment? There was no rest or sleep for 
him in his continuous quest of the ideal. 
God is aptly defined as the conquerer of 
sleep. It is His sleepless vigilance that 
sustains the Universe. His slumber 
means the collapse of ercation ! The 
Great Buddha achieved His enlighten- 
ment five years after he received his 
first teaching, and became finally a 
Buddha at the end of a forty days’ 
fast, imdcr the Bodhi Tree, the Tree 
of Knowledge, at Gaya ! The name 
Vivekananda finely indicates the partic- 
\dar stage of spiritual progress which 
he was able to attain as a result of his 
Sudhand. It was only after his attain- 
ment of supreme knowledge lliat Sri 
Ramakrishna allowed his pupil to 
engage in external activities in Ihc life 
of a teacher. The status of a teacher 
or a leader must await sclf-fullilrncnt. 
Otherwise it will be like the blind lead- 
ing the blind. 

What was this Supreme Knowledge 
.which Vivekananda had lived to 
achieve? It was the Knowledge of the 
Atman, of Brahman as the sole and 
supreme reality. He did not care for 
the half truths and intermediate truths 
whieh make up the body of knowledge, 
for which the modern world stands. He 
boldly stood for the knowledge of im- 
mortality as the only objective to be 
aimed at by mortals. But how can a 
mortal achieve the immortal. The 
process is very simple. It is the pursuit 
by mortal of the immortal, the 
pursuit of what is imperishable in pre- 
ference to the perishable, the fleeting, 
and the evanescent. As individuals 
we are always losing the proper sense 
of proportion and perspective by which 
the small appear^^ to be great, and the 


great, small, the interests of the 
moment more momentous than the 
abiding interests of the soul. We are 
all living as individuals. The individ- 
ual is a lapse from the Absolute I It 
is a fall of the Soul I The individual 
soul is disjointed from Over-soul, and 
the result is death. Individuation is 
death. The individual dies, but the 
Whole lives. There is no death for the 
Whole or the Absolute. Therefore, to 
escape from the clutches of death, to 
conquer death, to become a Mrityun- 
jaya, one must embrace the Absolute 
and the Universal. One must get rid 
of the sense of the individual, must 
cease to think and live in terms of the 
individual. He must think in terms of 
the Universal, so as to rise above the 
world of individuals, the world of differ- 
ences which separate individual units 
from one another. There are, however, 
stages in this upw’ard progress towards 
the Absolute. First, the individual has 
to get over what is called the Dehdlinfi- 
bodha^ the sense of the individual’s 
identity with the body. The next stage 
is that of Dcmi}na-bodha by which the 
individual thinks not in terms of his 
petty self hut in terms of his country 
and his people. Thus nationalism is a 
necessary stage in man’s religious pro- 
gress. Therefore, Yivekananda natural- 
ly became one of the foremost national- 
ists of his day. He linked up religion 
with politics, nationalism with spiri- 
tuality. lie preached the doctrine of 
Narn-Ndrmjuna and Daridra-Ndrnynnn 
whereby the service of man, and relief 
of his suffering are recognised as the 
best modes of worshipping God. For 
God is as much in the poor as in the 
rich, in the lowly as in the great, in 
the tiniest twig, and in the minutest 
animalcule, as in the immeasurable 
solar systems and the £tars of the first 
magnitude. 
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Resides thus preaching a vigorous 
nationalism, a puissant patriotism as a 
part of the Hindu’s religion, which 
offers worship to the Mother country 
as a Deity, the great Mother of all 
mothers, the Goddess-Mother of the 
Hindu’s spiritual culture, Vivekananda 
stood out as an embodiment of a puri- 
lied Hinduism, a Hinduism purged of 
its impurities and abuses, which are not 
of its essence. He was an embodiment 
of the religion that is founded upon 
character and not upon mere external 
forms, rituals, and ceremonies. It is 
iirahmacharya that forms the physical 
and moral foundation of Brahmu- 
Jhana. Thus in his view Hinduism has 
no place for untouchability or the 
]iarrowncss of caste. All arc equal 
citizens in the kingdom of the Spirit, 
llis clarion-call still instigates in us a 
light against illiteracy, untouchability, 
and other social evils which arc eating 
into ilur vitals of Hinduism. 


But though nationalism or social 
service is to be cultivated as a part of 
religion, it. must not be forgotten that 
there is a supreme need of concentrated 
contemplation of the Absolute as an 
indispensable means of self-realisation. 
A life of meditation is to be combined 
with a life of disinterested social service 
like the two wings of a bird which must 
operate to sustain it in its upward flight. 
We at the modern age are too prone to 
modernise too much the message of 
Vivekananda as if he were a mere poli- 
tical leader. It is forgotten that his 
main strength lay in the depths of his 
soul. It was his soul force that sus- 
tained a life so rich in events and in 
external activities. There is hardly*a* 
life in which so much could be packed 
within its span so restricted. His life 
was cut short at the age of 39, but it is 
a priceless possession for India and 
humanity. 

“One crowded hour of glorious life 
worth an age without an end.*’ 


ANALYSIS OF PERCEPTION AND ITS REFERENCE 

TO REALITY 


By B. Kuppusawmy, M.A. 


IMr. B. Kuppusawmy of the Mysore University brings together the views of aiuient 
Ihuhlhist philosophers ami of modern psyehologists and gives a clear exposition of the 
subjert.-— Ed.l 


The RcaUst and Idvaliat Vines 
The problem of perception has had a 
ry interesting history in the East as 
well as in the West. Most of these 
controversies arc due in no small measure 
to the analysis of the process of percep- 
tion and the determination of the ulti- 
niate cognitive elements. Each percep- 
tion involves sensations — the sense data. 
In psychology as well as epistemology, 
these sensations were taken to be the 
ultimate cognitive elements. This iii- 
f'Vitably gave rise to Solipsism on the 


one hand and atomic empiricism on the 
other. The most trenehaiit analysis by 
the Buddhist philosophers led, for 
example, to two opposite positions, each 
as abstract as the other.* The Vaibha- 
sikas hold that objects are known direct- 
ly. But since they presuppose the 
doctrine of monieiitariness as a theory of 
reality and since they refuse to admit 
the distinction between substance and 
attribute, they assert that at the indeter- 

* lliriyanna, Indian Philosnfdiy. 
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minate stage of perception, the stage 
that precedes the familiar and detremi- 
nate, the percipient directly apprehends 
the Svalakshana, the bare sensation, 
the characteristic of which is the core 
of the object. Thus according to them 
the real is not only given but known, 
known passively. When the subjective 
elaboration comes up and the conceptual 
elements introduce universality and 
other features, we have the determinate, 
Savikalpa, stage of perception. Like the 
modern realists, they contended that the 
particular alone is the given and the real, 
constituting the core of perception. In 
contrast to this analysis we lind the 
Madhyamika analysis which works up 
f he logical position further and i|uestions 
the validity of knowledge as a whole. 
They assert that though we commonly 
believe that we get into touch with 
reality through knowledge, by reflection 
wc And the shallowness of knowledge. 
“i\o sooner are objects thought about 
than they are dissipated.’’ Reflection 
leads us to question the cliaracter of the 
substance and the attribute, the primary 
and the secondary, the given and the 
suj)erimposed. So the Madhyamika 
philosophers conclude that the only 
escape from such logical and ontological 
difficulties is to regard objects as having 
no intrinsic character — ‘Nihsvabhava.’ 
By similar arguments they proceed to 
establish that not only what is known 
but the very knowledge itself is devoid 
of self-essence. Consequently they con- 
clude that though for purposes of empiric- 
al life knowledge may be valid or not, 
metaphysically we cannot attach any 
significance to it. 

It is ^bmitted that all these logical 
and ontological difficulties have arisen 
because they were analysing only adult 
perception. No fruitful result can ac- 
crue by analysing adult perception as it 
involves a whole development. Further, 
so long as the psy(diological ultimate is 


presumed to be not perception but 
sensation or sense data, it is impossible 
to escape from the M&dhyamika or 
Berkeleyan solipsism. The recent devel- 
opments in logical theory and psycholo- 
gical analysis point to a more fruitful 
approach to the problem of perception 
and particularly as to whether percep- 
tion gives rise to a knowledge of reality 
as such under any conditions. 

Dexvei/s Principle of Continuity 

Dewey lays down us a primary postu- 
late of a naturalistic theory of logic the 
principle of continuity.* This principle 
ajiplies both to the phylogenetic and on- 
togenetic development. It implies that 
there is a continuity of the lower or less 
complex and the higher or more com- 
plex activities and forms. Another 
feature of this principle is that it ex- 
cludes rupture or a complete gap on the 
one side and a mere repetition of iden- 
tities on the other. The principle of 
continuity thus ensures not only that 
the development is studied by observing 
what actually occurs, it also ensures that 
no principle is invoked outside the 
sphere of development to explain the 
changes that occur. Philosophy and 
psychology abound with illustrations of 
false steps in reasoning because a pheno- 
menon or event is studied, outside its 
developmental sphere, in isolation. Of 
course, scientific method employs the 
procedure of isolation for a study of the 
phenomena, but it never loses sight of 
the fact that the isolation has been a 
procedural device. 

Here it is proposed to adopt this 
logical postulate in studying some of 
the essential features of the problem of 
perception. The most fruitful way of 
studying the problem of perception is to 
study it from the developmental aspect 
in its proper setting. The simplest 

* Dewey, Logic, 
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living creature is an organism surround- 
ed by other objects. Now an organism 
does not live in an environment ; it lives 
hy menm of an environment as Dewey 
puts it. The continued existence of the 
organism as a separate living entity 
depends on the continued suitability of 
its reactions towards the other objects. 
Thus every organic function is an inter- 
action between the intra-organic and 
extra-organic energies. So the very pro- 
cesses of living are an integration of the 
organic and environmental activities. 
These reactions of the organism are 
dependent upon the perception of the 
objects around. The perception is on 
the basis of the sense-organs. But it 
must be clearly borne in mind that these 
sense organs have come into being as a 
result of the differentiation of the organic 
structure in order to help in the struggle 
for survival. It follows that with every 
differentiation of the structure, the en- 
vironment expands. A new organ pro- 
vides a new way of interacting in which 
the things in the world that were 
hitherto foreign or unknown now ])artic- 
ipate in the life-functions. Thus the 
srnse-organs not only enable I he organ- 
ism to react suitably to the environment, 
they are themselves the results of such 
renetions to the environment. VVe will 
return later to the significance of this 
point for any proper formulation of the 
problem of perception. 

The Constancij Hypothesis (wd its 
Inadequacy 

According to the cmpiricistic notion 
our sense-organs are stimulated by the 
environing objects and our perception is 
based upon these sensations. This is 
what Kohler* calls the “constancy” 
hypothesis by which because the same 
object stimulates so many clifferent parts 
of the sense-organ or so many receptors 

•Kohler, Gestalt Psychology 


and because there is an image of the 
object in the sense-organ, we perceive 
it so. This hypothesis is particularly 
plausible in the visual field since each 
object evokes a retinal image in the eye 
and the knowing of this image is perceiv- 
ing the object. These independent 
sensations are sujiposed to lu combined 
by associations established between them 
in experience. In the first place it 
has plausibility (Jidy in the visual field 
and to certain extent also in the tactual, 
hut the other sensations by no means 
give us data to enable us to know what 
the objects arc that stimulate them, 
since they do not give rise to any 
“image” or “re-presentation” of tju; 
objects on the sense-organ. In the 
second place we have not only sense- 
data on the basis of the exteroceptive 
sense-organs and nerve-fibres but also 
on the basis of the interoceptive and 
proj)rioccptive nerve-fibiTs that give 
us very valuable and useful inform- 
ation about the state of the internal 
organs of our body and the position and 
posture of the different parts of our 
body. 

But even if we lake the visual field 
itself wc find that our perceptions arp 
hv no means based on such simple 
sensations. Our visual field at any 
moment is practically madi' up of so 
many objects which are helpful or harm- 
ful for our eontiiuied existence. As a 
matter of fact visually our environment 
is made up of so many patches of 
chromatic ancl achromatic lights of 
different extensities and intensities. 
The artist, for instance, wdio w’ants to 
reproduce a scene so that ])eopIe who 
see it later may get the apiwpriate 
impressions, will attend to these varia- 
tions in illumination. But to iis they 
are so many objects and not so many 
patches of varying degrees and kinds 
of illumination as I hey actually are 
retinally. So the object as we see it 
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is not based merely on its representation 
on the retina. 

There are again so many other aspects 
of visual perception which demonstrate 
that visual perception is not a mere 
matter of combination of sensations. 
There are many characteristics of visual 
perception which have no corresponding 
sensation. Depth, for instance, is not 
given. What is given is only ex tensity. 
Again though the underlying wave- 
lengths arc the same, the resulting colour 
experience varies with the materials. 
Katz, for instance, differentiates between 
three ‘modes of appearances’ as he calls 
them.* There is the ‘surface colour’, 
e.g., the yellow in the lemon and ‘film 
colour” the yellow^ in the spectro- 
scope and ‘volume colour’, the yellow 
in a glass of lemonade. Though the 
wave-lengths are identical, the colour ex- 
periences we have are quite different. 
Thus there is no one-one relationship 
between stimulus properties and experi- 
ential properties. Nor is there any 
parity between the two with respect to 
size and shape. The coin looks perfectly 
circular whether it is near us or away 
from us though as a matter of fact the 
retinal image at any time is elliptical. 
Kxperimeiilally we find that different 
conditions of peripheral stimulation are 
necessary to give rise to equivalent ex- 
periences : c.g., in order to give rise to 
equal appearance of brightness under 
ordinary conditions of vision a black 
paper must reflect much more light than 
a white paper. Similarly, if wc want 
objects to appear equal in size, we must 
make them cast retinal images of differ- 
ent siz(» at different distances. On the 
other hand we find that similar condi- 
tions of local stimulation may give rise 
to different perceptions as in the revers- 
ible perspectives. 

*Katz, The WorlJ of Color 


Perception is a Reaction 

Thus, we find that perceptions are not 
produced by the mosaic stimuli. Per- 
ception is rather a reaction of the 
organism to the stimuli from the 
environment. The stimulus thus must 
be reduee<l to the role of a sign and not 
soTnething which causes the perception. 

According to Spearman* perception is 
dependent on relation-educations. He 
considers that wc start with simple 
apprehensions and then find relations 
between these apprehensions and rela- 
tions between them and «)ur previous 
sensory and ideational experience:.. 
Thus by the process of relation-educa- 
tion and supplementation we build U]i 
the perception. By this theory also we 
find that the constancy hypothesis 
stands discredited. 

But the Gestalt study of perceptual 
ujiits demonstrates that this way of 
explaining perception on the basis of 
relation-education and supplementation 
is inadequate. Wertheimer found tie' 
following six factors governing unit- 
formation : Objecls which arc nearer 
each other in the field of view tend to 
form intf» one; unit. Again objcch* 
which arc similar to each other whctlici 
in size, shape or color lend lo beenne* 
one unit. Thirdly, objects which hav(' 
a similar direction or movement tend 
to form a unit. Fourthly, the items in 
the group follow a uniform direction so 
that symmetry, balance, good continua- 
tion all lead to the formation of a grnu|). 
Fifthly, whatever conforms with the in- 
dividual’s set will form into a unit. 
Penally, past experience and custom 
bring about unit formation among the 
different objects. t The point to be 
noted is that the sense-data are never 
given in a mosaic way. Instead, by 

* Spearman, Nature of Intelligence and 
Principles of Cognition * 

t Woodworth, Experimental Psychology 
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the dynamic operation of field forces 
we find that the interacting parts form 
a group or unit. This forming process 
is not a superimposition nor is it the 
result of a subsequent process but it is 
rather a primitive inherent process coin- 
cident with the receptive process. 

A study of the brain injuries like form- 
blindness shows that the reception 
centres of the visual cortex have little 
configurational character. The forma- 
tive process appears to occur mostly in 
other portions of the visual cortex. 
However, this function is not due to 
association or meaning. It is a primi- 
tive physiological process so closely 
bound up with the receptive process 
that introspectively no distinction can 
be made between sensation and percep- 
tion. 

An Ilhistration 

As a concrete illustration we can take 
up the phi-phenomenon. If two bulbs 
arc fixed in a box with a partition in 
between and if each bulb is illuminated 
alternately by suitable electrical connec- 
tions the observer perceives that one 
continuous light is moving from left to 
right and back again. As a matter of 
fact at one moment one light is burning, 
at the next moment no light is burning, 
lit the third moment the other light is 
burning, and next no light and then 
the first light and so on. Thus at any 
given moment either one light is burn- 
ing or no light is burning. Yet the 
resulting experience is a continuous 
movement of light — a movement which 
is neither in the objective stimulus nor 
in the retina but in the experience. This 
is explained by Wertheimer as being due 
to a short-circuiting between the two 
cortical centres whereby the receptive 
^nd formative processes go on simul- 
taneously and so arises the experience 
nf movement. Similarly in the movies, 


as Harrowert remarks, ‘^Separate sta- 
tionary pictures are projected on your 
retina, but you experience smooth, con- 
vincing movement. And this move- 
ment, which is, ^manufactured’ by 
your organism and has no physical 
counterpart and no direct retinal stimu- 
lation, is just as real a part of our 
psychological experience as are the 
lights and shades which are given 
directly.” 

Fundamental processes in an act oj 
perception 

Thus we find that any given percep- 
tion is determined by three conditions: 
the local stimulation, the forces existing' 
between the different parts of the field, 
and by the perceiving organism. The 
first two are called by the Gestaltists 
External forces’ and the last the ‘inter- 
nal force’. Now any perception is 
dependent on the operation of both 
these sets of forces. One of the boldest 
Gestalt speculations is the “Isomorph- 
ism” of brain processes and mental 
processes. The organizational character 
of perception is based on the organiza- 
tional character of the brain processes* 
themselves, so that the character of the 
perception is based not on the isolated 
local brain processes but on the whole 
pattern of the brain processes at the 
time. 

If we now refer back to the six 
factors of unit formation as enunciated 
by Wertheimer, we find that the first 
three factors, ‘proximity’, ‘similarity’ 
and ‘common fate’ are objective charac- 
teristics based on the forces in the field 
of perception. But the last two, name- 
ly, ‘set’ and ‘past experience’ are^purely 
subjective or organismic, depending on 
the condition of the observer. Whereas 
the fourth, the factor of “Goodness”, if 
based on symmetry and balance will be 

t narrower, The Psychologist at leork 
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objective and if based on the ease of 
formation or the pleasing feature of the 
formation will be subjective. As Wood- 
worth* remarks, all these factors de- 
monstrate that perception as a reactive 
process is dependent on the ease of 
response. 

Thus we must distinguish the different 
aspects of experience involved in per- 
ception. We have first of all the ‘ReaP 
properties of the objects, the properties 
that can, for instance, be found by 
physical measurement. Next we have 
the ‘stimulus* properties of the object, 
the properties that stimulate the sense- 
organs of an organism. Finally, we 
Jii^vc the ‘phenomenal’ ])roperties, those 
which the objects have in appearance. 
Thus, for instance, the ‘really’ circular 
coin throws an elliptical stimulus-series 
on the retina but our phenomenal expe- 
rience is a circular object. Or, on the 
other hand, a distant object, though 
it is ‘really* larger than a small object 
near us, ‘appears* to be of the same size 
as the latter. So we find that the world 
of our perception is a world of pheno- 
mena. Then what is its relationship to 
the ‘real’ world ? 

Geographical and Behavioral World 

Before we answer this highly compli- 
cated question, we must note that for 
psychological purposes Koffkat pro- 
poses to call the ‘real’ properties as 
belonging to the ‘gcograi)hical’ environ- 
ment and the ‘phenomenal’ properties to 
the ‘behavioral’ environment, to avoid 
the confusion involved in the use of the 
terms real and phenomenal. The beha- 
vioral object is the object as it appears 
to one^nd as it elicits behavior reactions 
from one. As Koffka puts it “Do we 
all live in the same town? Yes, when 
we mean the geographical, no, when we 

•Woodworth, hlxperirr'ental Psychology 

t Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology 


mean the behavioral ‘in’.” Behavioral 
environment depends upon two sets of 
conditions— geographical and organism- 
al. Hence the cause of reaction or 
behavior is not the ‘stimulus-pro- 
ducing geographical environment’. On 
the other hand, the results of the 
behavior depend not only on the beha- 
vioral but also on the geographical 
environment, and any reaction changes 
not only the former but the latter also. 
For example, the reaction of the little 
child to the image reflected in the 
mirror : Behaviorally there is another 
child but since geographically there is 
only the plane surface of the mirror, the 
child is unable to catch hold of the arm 
of the child in the mirror. A little 
later, it tries to look at the back of the 
mirror to find if the little one is at the 
back. It is only with further develop- 
ment that the child comes to realise that 
the child in the mirror is a child in its 
behavioral environment and not in the 
geographical. 

Revesz trained hens to j)eck for food 
at the smaller receptacle*. Then he 
used two vessels which produced the 
Jastrow illusion. Though the figures 
are equal in geographical terms the 
hen pecked only at the vessel which 
‘looked’ smaller. Now this behavior is 
due neither to stimulus properties nor to 
previous experience. It cannot be ex- 
plained without assuming that the hens 
were directed in their choice by relation 
between the two vessels. Of course, the 
behavior well suited to the behavioral 
environment may be unsuited to the 
geographical environment as in the case 
of size-weight illusion. But the media- 
tion of the behavioral environment 
between behavior and the geographical 

• Reported in Koffka, Principles of Gesful^ 
Psychology . figures equal in area but 
when placed one below fhe other give rise 
to an illusion that the lower one is smaller. 
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environment explain why the same 
stimulus conditions bring about differ- 
ent reactions and different conditions 
the same reactions. 

What is the relationship between 
behavioral units and real units? The 
pen, for example, is a unit behaviorally 
as well as geographically. But a real 
unit is neither a necessary nor a suffi- 
cient condition to be a behavioral 
unit. As Koffka says the figure looks 
like a cross, but in reality, in the geo- 
graphical environment there is no cross 
but a series of dots, without any con- 
nection between them. Nor is a geogra- 
phical unit a sufficient condition since 
by camouflage a real unit may look as 
if it is a part of some other object. Or 
again, take the so-called illusions of 
perception whether of size, direction or 
movement. There is no correspondence 
between the behavioral and geographical 
units. Psychologically the distinction 
between illusory and non-illusory per- 
ception does not arise at all. The 
processes involved in either are 
identical. 

Things look as they do because of the 
field organization to which the stumulus 
distribution and the organismic set give 
rise. This organization takes place in 
the nerve energies liberated partly by 
stimulation and partly by the intra- 
organic processes. 

Perception and Knoiclcd^c 

We will now proceed to consider the 
status of the problem of perception from 
the point of view of knowledge. By the 
traditional analysis we are forced to 
admit either complete solipsism or 
atomic empiricism, i.e., we should assert 
either that there is no objective basis 
whatever or that every piece of knowl- 
^‘dge implies an object. To postulate 
fhe object where knowledge is true and 
deny where it is erroneous is self-contra- 
dictory. But such views are satisfac- 


tory neither from the point of view of 
experience nor of understanding. This 
paradox is due to the fallacy of isolation 
and the ignoring of the fundamental 
postulate enunciated at the beginning of 
the paper, namely the postulate of con- 
tinuity. 

By the postulate of continuity the 
higher activities are continuous with 
the lower or less complex. As we have 
already seen organic function is an 
interaction of the intra-organic and 
extra-organic energies. Thus the stimuli 
from the environment serve to enable the 
organism to make the necessary adjust- 
ment so that it can survive. As Thou- 
less* remarks, “There is a free moving 
organism of delicate and complicalcd 
structure and a real outside world, 
partly dangerous and partly helpful to 
the organism, about which his sense- 
organs must give him so much informa- 
tion as will enable him to make suitable 
reactions towards different parts of this 
outside world.” Thus we find by the 
application of the principle of continuity 
it is no mere postulate to assert that 
perception points to real objects beyond. 

Further the ‘reality’ character of our 
perceptions is not an inference. It is 
a primary element of our experience. 
Maladjustment comes about if this 
‘sense of reality’ is lost as in the mental 
disorders particularly in the acute cases 
of schizophrenia where the patient with- 
draws into himself completely and lives 
in his own phantasies. 

This inevitably takes us on to a consid- 
eration of the difference between illu- 
sory and non-illusory perception. We 
find that whether in illusory or non- 
illusory perception the sense-organs apr* 
stimulated. The confusion arises if we 
regard that our ultimate basis for per- 
ception are sense-data. As we have 
seen the stimuli arc incrcly signs of 

* Thouless, General and Social Psychology 
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the objects or of changes in the environ- 
ment. Further both in illusory and 
non-illusory perception we find that 
the factors involved are innumerable. 
The particular perception is dependent 
upon the stimulus properties and 
the organizational properties of the 
different elements in the stimulus pat- 
tern and the organismic needs and 
set. Thus perception is a response to 
the signs from the objects, and the sole 
criterion whether the response is correct 
or incorrect lies in the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the further responses 
based on the perception. We find 
this criterion employed not only by the 
modern pragmatists but by the ancient 
systems of Indian philosophy. Though 
they make a distinction between empiric- 
al knowledge and knowledge of the 
ultimate reality, they assert that the 
chief Pramana, test, is that which leads 
to knowledge whose content is not sub- 
lated (Abadhita) by later experience. 

This is exactly the criterion used in 
scientific work. Whether science gives 
us a knowledge of the ultimate reality 
or not it does give us a knowledge of the 
reality. As in perception so in scientific 
method knowledge starts on the basis of 
stimulation and is established by verifi- 
cation, though a series of conceptual 
processes are involved in the middle. 

Of course, with the Mfidhyamika 
philosopher we might exclaim that 
knowledge, whether empirical or scien- 
tific, is an idea-series which leads us to an 
object-series with which its content is 
associated. Consequently it might be 
argued that neither perception nor 
science, as they are dependent on the 
f*.nnditions of our own organization, can 
yield anything but subjective results. 
The fiaw in this argument is that per- 
ception is certainly not dependent mcre- 
ly upon our own organization. Though 
the organismic needs and set enter into 
the field forces which determine the 


content of perception the stimulus- 
pattern also enters into it. Thus as 
shown above perception points to an 
object beyond. 

Sense-organSf prodiLcts of evolution 

The stimulus-pattern determines per- 
ception by affecting the sense-organs. 
As already pointed out, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that these sense- 
organs have developed because of the 
interaction between the organism and 
the environment in the phylogenetic 
series. So the differentiation and struc- 
ture of the sense-organs is dependent 
upon the nature not only of the organ- 
ism but the nature of the environment 
also. Thus our mental and sensory 
apparatus have been actually developed 
in the attempt to explore the outer 
world. As Freud asserts in a singu- 
larly illuminating passage in his Future 
of an Illusion the sense-organ ‘‘must 
have realised in its structure a certain 
amount of appropriateness.” From this 
standpoint we find that our sense-organs 
have come to be so that they might en- 
able us to perceive reality and make the 
necessary adjustments so that the organ- 
ism may survive. This aspect of the 
problem of perception has not been 
taken into account by philosophers and 
psychologists and hence the confusion 
about the content as well as the process 
of perception. 

Conclusion 

Thus by applying the principle of 
continuity, we find that perception is 
essentially based on reality, on the one 
hand because it is that on the basis of 
which the organism reacts to the 
environment and makes the necessary 
adjustment for survival; on the other 
hand, the very sense-organs and the 
nervous system on the basis of which 
the stimulus affects the ..organism have 
resulted because of the interaction 
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between the organism and environment 
and thus are moulded to give rise to 
knowledge of the reality. Further it has 
been made clear that not only in non- 
illusory perception, but even in the illu- 
sory perception there is a reference to 
reality. The process of perception 
starts, whether in the illusory or non- 
illusory perception, on the basis of the 
^external forces’ as they arc termed by 
the Gestalt psychologists. As was 
pointed out above all perception, 
whether illusory or non-illusory, is 
based on the interaction of the three 
essential factors: the local stimulation, 
the stimulus field-forces, and the organ- 


m 

ismic field forces. So every percep- 
tive process points to a reality beyond. 
As regards the basis or criterion to 
distinguish between the non-illusory 
and illusory perception we can depend 
only on the fact of ^verifiability’. As 
in empirical life, and in scientific 
methodology, so in the problem of per- 
ception, if the further experiences based 
on perception are in conformity then 
there is no error. But if the content 
is sublated by the later experience then 
there is error. If it is not sublated it 
means that the knowledge is in con- 
formity with the reality and so the 
reactions based on it lead to survival. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 

By Dr. Sudhindra Bose. 


i Dr. Sudhindra Bose, Lecturer in Political Science, in the State University of Iowa, 
. A., gives an account of the very important part that journalism plays in the 
public life of America and the steps that are being taken in colleges and schools of 
journalism to raise the status of the profession. — Ed.J 


American journalists and teachers of 
journalism have just joined in a move- 
ment to gain for journalism a profes- 
sional status equal to law, medicine and 
engineering. 

Representatives of five press associa- 
tions, appearing in the name of the 
newspapers of the United States, and of 
the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, have 
organized themselves into a National 
Council of Professional Education for 
Journalism to accomplish such a pur- 
IH)se. Primarily, they plan to set high 
standards for schools of journalism — the 
first time the newspaper world in any 
systematic, national way has interested 
itself in academic training for the news- 
paper profession. 

The National Council of Professional 
ISducation for Jaumalism has adopted a 
far-seeing code of principles. The state- 


ment of principles accepted embodies the 
declaration that “academic teaching of 
journalism has become a necessity.”. 
The text in part reads : 

“Because of the importance of journal- 
ism to society and government, adequate 
preparation is as necessary for all persons 
who desire to engage in journalism as 
it is necessary for those who intend to 
enter other professions. No other pro- 
fession has a more vital relation to the 
welfare of society and to the success of 
democratic government than has journal- 
ism. No other profession requires a 
broader background of knowledge and a 
greater ability to apply such kmlWledge 
to current events and problems than does 
journalism. 

“Recognizing that a broad liberal 
education is essential for the journalist, 
a program of education for this profes- 
sion should include as its indispensable 
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basis a collei^e education equal to normal 
requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or Science co-ordinate with pro- 
fessional education and practical train- 
ing ... to equip the student to take 
his place in the practice of his pro- 
fession.” 

Well do I recall the time in America 
when frosty reactionaries used to say 
that journalism could not be taught in a 
school : the only place where one could 
learn to be a journalist was a well- 
conducted newspaper office. The at*- 
tempt to teach journalism in a school 
was all moonshine. They sneered. 

That was a fallacy of the old-time 
. pi^o^cssional sneerers and a few of them 
are still bumping their noses on this 
fallacy. They are, however, as far out 
of touch with reality as Rip Van Winkle 
when he returned to his Catskill Village. 
The world which they live in is dead. 

The skeptical attitude toward educa- 
tion for journalism has now nearly dis- 
appeared. The school of journalism 
idea has spread all over America. 
Every up-and-coming American univers- 
ity nowadays has a department of 
Journalism, and some of them possess 
full-fledged schools, housed in handsome 
ediiices of their own. It has been 
estimated that there arc in the United 
States some 700 or more institutions 
which offer courses of instruction in 
journalism. The course often takes 
four years, and not infrequently post- 
graduate study is possible. The pro- 
fessors of journalism are among the best 
brains of American journalism. 

In addition to the colleges and uni- 
versities, innumerable high schools have 
■^i&o started courses in journalism, under 
the direction of teachers who have knowl- 
edge of newspaper theory and practice. 
It is in the last decade that newspaper 
consciousness has swept over high 
schools, and more recently, the ele- 
mentary schools. 


The professional schools of journalism 
do not spend all their time teaching 
merely the technical trick of writing 
headlines and of preparing copy for the 
printer. They have always insisted that 
a journalism student should receive 
cultural background as well as technical 
training in methods and practices of 
journalism. In addition to training the 
student in journalistic technique, they 
have required that three-fourths of his 
time be spent on such studies as history, 
economics, political science, sociology, 
literature, psychology, philosophy, and 
physical sciences. Instruction in these 
subjects is considered an integral part 
of training for journalism, and the 
journalistic professional courses point to 
the practical application of the academic 
knowledge to the demands of the pro- 
fession. Indeed, a broad academic 
training is quite necessary for modern 
journalism. 

The National Council of Professional 
Education for .Journalism has suggested 
that the wonl ‘Journalist” should carry 
with it the same connotation of dignity, 
integrity of purpose, capacity and pre- 
paration as the word lawyer, physician 
or engineer. The best way to accom- 
plish this end is to make of journalism 
a career based on comprehen.sive educM- 
tion and rounded training at its outset. 

The heads of leading institutions for 
journalistic education are agreed as to 
the main objectives of their work. 
Dr. Frank L. Mott, Director of the 
School of Journalism at the State Uni 
versity of Iowa, states that the aims of 
education for journalism are three. 

The first aim is to afford such training 
in the liberaliadiig arts and sciences as 
will cultivate the mind and spirit of each 
student to the end that he may be 
fitted to take a responsible part in the 
world’s activities, to contribute intelli' 
gence to the solution# of his contem- 
porary problems. If there is any class 
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of students who, more than others^^^ore 
in need of wide and illuminatingiback- 
grounds, it is those who are preparing for 
newspaper work. Journalism teachers 
are therefore wisely placing the need of 
a broader liberal education in the fore- 
front of their program. 

The second aim of education for 
journalism is the imparting of an under- 
standing of the newspaper and of 
periodicals in general. This includes a 
knowledge of the history of journalism, 
of struggles for a free press, and of the 
various currents of newspaper develop- 
ment. It includes a study of contem- 
porary newspaper problems, some study 
of the foreign press, and an investiga- 
tion of the social connections and im- 
])lications of the news-power in modern 
life. 

The third aim of journalistic education 
concerns itself with the teaching of a 
certain amount of newspaper technique. 
This is to be found especially in the 
courses in reporting, copyreading, 
feature writing, editorial writing, print- 
ing and engraving, news photography, 
and newspaper library. It is here that 
a certain divergence is found in the 
])ractice of the various schools and 
departments of journalism in the United 
States. 

In some schools, as at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, a daily newspaper 
edited and conducted by the students 
furnishes a laboratory for these courses. 
At some other schools the work is done 
in a slightly more theoretical way by 
assignments, which are not actually 
connected with the production of a news- 
paper. Both plans have their advant- 
age. At Iowa Dr. Mott believes that 
the editing and publication of a daily 
paper, with Associated Press telegraphic 
reports, made to sell on the street, and 
required to show a profit in the business 
office, affords tjie best means of impart- 
ing the technique which it is necessary 


for journalism graduates to possess when 
they apply for jobs. 

These, then, are the three chief aims 
of education for journalism : to furnish 
a background of liberal discipline; to 
show the position, significance and 
problems of the newspaper ; and tof im- 
part a body of technique. 

The methods and procedure of educa- 
tion for journalism have already done 
much to advance the cause of good 
journalism in America. They have 
travelled in the past thirty years a path 
required over a hundred years in law 
and in medicine. The first permanent 
law school was established at Harvard 
University in 1817. The first permanent 
Chair of Medicine was established at«thb 
University of Pennsylvania in 1785. 
And the first permanent Chair in Jour- 
Tialism was established at the University 
of Missouri in 11)08. 

During the past thirty-odd years, the 
schools of journalism have fought the 
opposition of an older generation of 
educationalists; they have fought the 
conservatism of college and university 
executives; they have fought the aloof- 
ness and skepticism of the old-time 
newspaper men. They have fought all 
these good fights without the aid of laws 
such as were passed in this country to 
keep students in schools of law and 
schools of medicine. 

The schools of journalism arc now well 
attended. These professional institu- 
tions, according to Jounuilistn Quarterly^ 
“have influenced and taught more than 
one-fourth of the newspaper men and 
women in positions of influence” in 
American journalism. Moreover, an 
editor of my acquaintance estim ated the, 
other day that about 90 per cenf. of the 
newspaper workers are today graduates 
of schools of journalism. It would be 
strange indeed if the next thirty years 
should fail to raise the percentage to 
100 . 
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Journalism plays a very important 
part in American life. American 
journalism has inherited a tradition of 
dynamic political and cultural action ; it 
is today the advance guard of political 
and cultural battle, offering great 
opportunities to qualified recruits. 

Are tiie schools of journalism sending 
out too many hundreds of graduates ? I 
think not. There are in the United 
States 2,000-odd dailies, 1,200 weekly 
magazines and 2,000 monthlies. Most 
of the journalism students can find a 
place in one of these publications. Then, 
too, many men and women who begin 
as journalists make successes in writing 
novels, short stories or plays, or in 
politics or the business world. 

Undoubtedly all journalism school 
graduates do not become successful 
newspaper workers. Naturally, the same 


thing is true of embryo mining and 
mechanical and civil engineers, while it 
is notorious that there is no end of the 
making of doctors and lawyers in fields 
which are already glutted. Moreover, 
the thousands of young men and women 
who are studying in American schools of 
journalism have no thought of practising 
the newspaper profession. They have 
chosen journalism as a study for its 
cultural values. They will most of 
them have had experience that will be 
of value to them, whatever their occupa- 
tion of life. Journalism as an intellec- 
tual discipline contributes much to the 
training of youth in habits of observa- 
tion and power of expression; it gives 
its lessons in preparation for the duties 
and responsibilities of active citizenship. 
Journalistic education is therefore of 
value even to those who do not enter 
newspaper work. 


THE DIVINE AMBASSADOR 


[The ^'Uuchanging East’* is one of the compliments which one half of the world 
pays to the other half. The compliment may quite as well be extended to both halves. 
pHie following scene from the Mahabharata, barring the supernatural elenfient contained 
in it, may have taken place in Munich or in some other modern city, quite in the same 
manner as it occurred in ancient Indraprastha. Throughout the ages, mankind does not 
appear, to have changed either for the better or for the worse. Human nature exhibits 
this no-change tendency not only in human relationships but also in maifs attitude 
towards God. — Ed.] 


Before the commencement of the 
great Mahabharata War, the Pandava 
brothers sent Sri Krishna as their 
ambassador to the court of king Duryo- 
dhana to explore the possibilities of 
avoiding a conflict. The princes and 
nobles were assenibled in the great audi- 
ence hall, the king was on his throne, 
jt^pecaa! seat glittering with silks 
and gems was set apart in a special place 
for the distinguished visitor. There was 
great expectation all round. At last 
the ambassador arrived and the whole 
assembly rose up as one man. Some 
cheered and applauded, others stood 


silent with heads bent in awe and 
reverence, the king alone sat still on his 
throne affecting indifference, yet avoid- 
ing the piercing gaze of the visitor. A 
sharp pang of jealousy shot through his 
heart on seeing the universal ovation 
accorded to the chief of the Vrishnis. 

Bhishma and other sages rose from 
their seats, for they knew that He who 
came as Krishna was no other than the 
protector of all the worlds ; the courtiers 
stood up for it was the proper thing to 
do in accordance with the established 
rules of etiquette ; as fo^^the students— 
we presume that the students of Indra- 
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prastha were as much interested in 
public affairs as their worthy successors 
of the present day — ^they stood up and 
strained their necks to have a good look 
at the hero who was very much in the 
public eye. They knew that in more 
than one direction he discarded social 
conventions and had his own way. Did 
he not on the previous day spurn the 
standing invitation of the king and go 
to sup at the house of Vidura, who 
although a mighty warrior was known 
to be the son of a serving-maid ? Yes, 
Krishna was their hero, an elder brother, 
a comrade. In the midst of the im- 
mense ovation Krishna with the air of 
a practised courtier, bowed to the elders 
and sages, they on their part bent 
down to take the dust of his feet; he 
then exchanged commonplace words of 
greetings with friends and acquaint- 
ances, went ahead, bowed to His 
Majesty, and receiving the nod of 
acknowledgment went up the dais to 
occupy the seat meant for him, when 
lo! there was a great crash, the scat, 
the dais and the divine visitor all went 


down into a deep pit, secretly contrived 
by the king himself with the help of 
his infernal uncle. 

For the fraction of a second there was 
confusion, then there arose out of the pit 
the glorious universal form of the Lord 
resplendent with sparkling gems and 
bearing in myriads of hands weapons of 
diverse kinds. All stood spell-bound, it 
was not fear that paralysed them but 
the spirit of reverence, the deepest feel- 
ing that could arise in the human heart. 
In the midst of this divine drama when 
all eyes were turned in one direction and 
all hearts were beating in unison, the 
king alone steeling himself up a bit,^as» 
if to show that he was as unconcerned 
as ever, broke the silence with the 
remarks : ^‘I have seen better conjuring 
tricks than these.” The vision vanished 
and the divine ambassador was seen 
seated in a chair close to the throne. 
He made no fuss of the little incident 
and began discussing state problems as 
if nothing untoward had happened to 
disturb his serene equanimity. 



INDIANS MESSAGE OF PEACE AND HARMONY 


By SwAMi Ghanananda 


[The Swamiy who has been deputed for the Ramakrishna Mission work in Mauritius, 
delivered an address on **The Contribution of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivejkananda 
to world peace and harmony,” under the auspices of the Indian Cultural Association of 
Mauritius. In this report of the address, we have taken the liberty of changing the 
title and omitting some details regarding the Master’s life etc., with which our readers 
are familiar. His Excellency Sir Bede Clifford, Governor of Mauritius, presided oyer 
the lecture and in his concludin|r remarks congratulated the Indian Cultural Association 
for persuading the Swami to give the great lesson they were prepared to learn from 
him that day and added that in the friendly and tolerant association that bound 
together in a common freedom all parts of the Great Empire lay the best hope of 
achieving that peace which Sri Ramakrishna and his distinguished disciple sought for 
and cherished. — Ed.] 


I 

'When the war broke out, a Mauritian 
friend of mine asked me if I could not 
speak on the war. I was in too deep 
a mood at the time for an answer, and 
when he asked me again, I told him 
that I should be glad to speak on peace, 
but not on war. It was then suggested 
to me that if I took a philosophical 
view of men and things, of life and its 
problems, I might very well speak on 
the philosophy of war. I knew that an 
exposition on the philosophy of war 
'might give rise to a diversity of opinions 
eventually resulting in a war of philo- 
sophies, reminding one of the famous 
‘‘Battle of the Books” by that supreme 
master of English prose and variety of 
styles of the eighteenth century ! So 
I am here before you, friends, to speak 
to you this morning not on war, but 
on peace and harmony, and on the 
contribution of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swakni yivekananda to World Peace 
and H^mony. 

early times wars were waged to 
tickle the vanity of some king or the 
ambition of some emperor who wanted 
to see his kingdom or empire extended 
before his death, but in later times for 
)K>Iitical reasons or for economic interests 
or for the expansion of commerce or 


spread of industry. So terrible have 
these wars become that the descrip- 
tion of the Victorian poet of “Nature 
red in tooth and claw” might well be 
applied not only to the world of animals 
but also to the world of men. Nay 
the cruelty of man to his brother man 
is worse than the cruelty among 
animals, for the very scientific ingenuity 
which enabled man to control nature 
has unleashed the elemental powers for 
destruction. Machines have progress- 
ed, but the mind of man has remained 
the same. In the words of Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, the American his- 
torian, “A human being with the mind 
of a sixteenth century tradesman driv- 
ing a 1921 Rolls Royce is still a human 
being with the mind of a sixteenth 
century tradesman”. It is no wonder 
that Emerson characterised all history 
as “old chronology of selfishness and 
pride”, and not without righteous 
indignation observed, “We think our 
civilisation near its meridian, but we are 
as yet only at the cock-crowing and the 
morning star.” In the words of 
George Pccle, “European history and 
homicide arc indistinguishable.” 

The conflict is sometimes between 
labour and capital, or between class and 
class as between the Blebeians and the 
Patricians of old. But usually such 
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conflicts do not result in a war, but in 
a feeling of animosity which may burst 
out at any moment into strikes that 
may paralyse for a time even the most 
powerful of governments. 

The clash in secular thought and life 
has its counterpart in the religious. 
The wars of creeds and the factions of 
faiths complete the picture of world 
warfare. If religion has brought peace 
and blessings on mankind, it has also 
caused cruelty and persecution. If it 
has created and sustained vast congre- 
gations and brotherhoods, it has also 
engendered antagonism and animosity. 
Nothing else has been the instrument of 
so much good and charity as religion; 
nothing else has deluged the world so 
much in bloodshed as religion. Nothing 
has given so much sweetness and light 
as religion; nothing else has been such 
a tyranny and curse as religion. The 
conflict is not simply between one reli- 
gion and another, for it permeates all 
the sects under one and the same reli- 
gion, that follow the teachings of one 
and the same Teacher or Prophet. 

The clash and conflict is, therefore, 
not merely political and secular, but 
also spiritual and cultural. Nor is it 
confined merely to the Continent or the 
Western nations, for it is universal. If 
wc feel ashamed of Italy’s conquest of 
Abyssinia or Germany’s seizure of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, we cannot 
feel proud of Japan’s bombing the 
innocent men, women and children of 
China, which has been living from time 
immemorial and possesses a most 
ancient culture and civilisation. 

II 

The main problems of the world to- 
day are not so much national or politic- 
al are ethical and spiritual. Politics 
and possession have enriched and over- 
fed our national and international life, 
but the ethical and spiritual ideal has 


not sufiiciently influenced our life and 
deepened our vision. Just as inventions 
have advanced and machines improved 
but have not ended the terrific thunder- 
storms and consuming volcanoes, so 
also the art of politics and the science 
of statecraft have grown but have not 
changed the inner nature of man. What 
we want today is a healthy change in 
our perspective or angle of vision, which 
will enable us to think not in terms of 
export and import but of contact of 
cultures and civilisations, not in terms 
of manufacture and sale of ammuni- 
tions but of the health and happiness 
of humanity. 

How indeed can wc have peace ancl 
harmony in the world today? Accord- 
ing to the “Daily Express” (of Madras) 
eighteen wars have been waged since 
1018, and nearly all of them belong 
to the class that staggers humanity, as 
they arc of the sort that come without 
the eoiiventional prelude of an ulti- 
matum. True it is that it may not be 
possible to avoid wars altogether for all 
time, but yet the life of nations can be 
rendered healthier and sounder just as 
a man may not be able to avoid disease 
all his life, and yet be hale and healthy. 
And so long as one individual tries to 
exercise privilege over another, there 
will be the need for laws in human 
society, and so long as one nation 
wants to conquer or keep under control 
another nation, there will remain in the 
world what is known as politics. Poli- 
ties is, therefore, a necessity in national 
and international life, but it furnishes 
us with the straight method of a frontal 
attack on the problems of national and 
international life. A frontal sMdekf 
however, is insufficient to save the 
world from the ruin of its fine systems 
of culture and civilisation. Mr. Cham- 
berlain gave two houri>' ultimatum in 
vain. Even had he given Germany a 
two days’ or even a twenty days’ 
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ultimatum, it would have been equally 
fruitless. Frontal attacks should always 
be supplemented by rear attacks, and it 
is with these latter that I am chiefly 
concerned today. 

What is a rear attack ? In what does 
it consist? By a rear attack I mean 
the adoption of those measures by which 
we may minimise the number of frontal 
attacks on our individual and collec- 
tive problems, if not succeed in obviat- 
ing the necessity for frontal attacks 
altogether. This will be clear from a 
few examples. When a baby seizes a 
shining knife, not realising the harm it 
may do him, you induce him to leave 
jt by showing him an attractive toy or 
giving him palatable sweetmeat. Even 
in times of war, when you find it difficult 
to win the battle, you try to para- 
lyse the enemy by cutting him off 
from all food supply, or by adopting 
a policy of encirclement. These are 
instances of what may be said to 
constitute a rear attack on your 
difficulties. Take again another inst- 
ance. When, in spite of wealth and 
possession and strength of number, the 
non-Brahmins of South India found 
themselves behind the Brahmins in 
social position and influence, they had 
to capture power not merely by oppos- 
ing the Brahmins, but by receiving 
more education and acquiring more 
culture. Hindu society has been built 
on a spiritual and cultural basis, and 
the surest way of raising a community 
is to raise its general level of cultural 
and religious education. All the castes 
of India can meet on a cultural and 
spiritual l^vcl, and that is why we find 
utn a saint or teacher is produced 
by a community, be it Brahmin or 
non-Brahmin, he receives the homage 
of the members of all the castes, and 
contributes to the uplift of the com- 
munity to which he belongs by enliven- 
ing— unconsciously though it may be 
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Bometimesr— its self-consdousness and 
rousing its powers of self-expression. 

Ill 

It was a rear attack that the ancient 
Rishis of India launched when they 
proclaimed the two great teachings of 
Hinduism, — of the religion and philos- 
ophy of the Vedanta— and exhorted 
humanity to apply them in life. These 
two teachings are: firstly, that every 
man is potentially divine, and that 
therefore every society, every system of 
culture and civilisation, every state and 
every religion ought to be based on the 
recognition of this truth — of the divine 
presence in man; and, secondly, that 
the general trend of life’s conscious and 
unconscious endeavours is towards the 
spiritual goal which consists in the 
unfoldment of the divine in man, and 
that therefore all human interests, in 
order to be fruitful, ought to be guided 
and controlled in the light of the ulti- 
mate idea of the spirituality of life. 
And it is my proud privilege to bring 
to your ears an echo of a divine voice 
from my motherland, — of the voice of 
Sri Ramakrishna, the God-intoxicated 
teacher of modern India, who was “the 
fulfilment of Hinduism”. He was the 
consummation of six thousand years of 
the spiritual life of one-sixth of the 
human race, “a symphony composed of 
the thousand voices and the thousand 
faiths of mankind”, a divine harmony 
wherein was no dissonance. It is also 
my privilege to bring to you an echo 
of the voice of Swami Vivekananda, the 
foremost disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The irrepressible spiritual urge in Sri 
Ramakrishna, his insatiable spiritual 
thirst and inexhaustible spiritual capa- 
city led him onward from one spiritual 
discipline to another, one aspect of God 
to another, until at last he ran through 
the whole gamut of the divine symphony 
of Hinduism, drawing the music of his 
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soul in response to the melody of every 
pathf every sect, every school and 
denomination; nay, more, he experienc- 
ed the truths of other reli^ons such as 
Islam and Christianity by testing them 
in the laboratory of spiritual culture. 
Such was Sri Ramakrishna. His various 
experiences enabled him to arrive at 
certain important conclusions. These 
are: 

Firstly, all religions are true, they 
being different paths to the same goal 
of super-consciousness. 

Secondly, the positive part of every 
religion in which are given the way and 
the method of practice through that 
way, as well as the goal which a sincere 
follower of that way would reach in 
the end, is true. But the negative part 
which speaks of punishment and damna- 
tion, eternal or otherwise, for the 
straggler, is not true, as it has been 
added to the positive part for keeping 
the members of the community from 
deserting or straying into other folds. 
To everyone his own religion is the best, 
and that is why every religion has a 
negative part added to it. 

Thirdly, man begins his spiritual life 
with Dualism, the idea that there is a 
qualitative as well as a quantitative 
difference between his own self and God. 
When he progi esses in his path, he 
experiences the truth ol Qualified 
Monism, that God is the whole and he 
is a part of Him. And in the end he 
realises the truth of Monism that the 
part is the same as the whole, for 
Infinity cannot be divided. In the first 
two positions of Dualism and Qualified 
Monism he realises the Personal God 
with or without form, but with attri- 
butes, and in the last position of Monism 
he realises the Impersonal Absolute 
with neither form nor attributes. 

Fourthly, there are many ways to 
lead men to God-consciousness or super- 
consciousness, and all these ways will 


always fall under the general category 
of Jnana or Discrimination, Karma or 
selfless Work which is usually dedicated 
to God, Bhakti or Devotion, and Yoga 
or Concentration. These paths provide 
scope and methods of spiritual dis- 
cipline for men in whom the intellec- 
tual, volitional, emotional and psychic 
elements predominate. 

Fifthly, each man must have his own 
chosen path and must worship his own 
Ishta or Chosen Ideal, be it Shiva, 
Shakti, Vishnu or any other in Hinduism 
for the Hindu, or Allah or Christ or any 
other in other religions. He must stick 
to his own religion and believe that the 
sincere followers of other religions are • 
coming to the same goal through 
different paths. When man realises the 
Spirit, he sees It in all beings and rises 
above the distinctions of caste, creed and 
colour. 

Such was the grand symphony of the 
universal soul that Sri Ramakrishna 
realised and taught to humanity. Every 
religion possesses an unmistakable senti- 
ment of catholicity or broad-mindedness 
— a generous hospitable attitude towards 
other religions. Every prophet has said 
that he did not come to destroy but to 
fulfill. But he was mainly concerned 
with preaching his own path for the 
acceptance of his followers without 
reviling the paths of the founders of 
other religions who had preceded liim. 
It was given to Sri Ramakrishna not 
only to continue their work but also to 
proclaim that we should not make the 
mistake of thrusting one and the same 
path or religion on one and all. 

How can w’e give the same form of, 
religion to a man in the street and to a 
Sir James Jeans or Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton } The former may be satisfied with 
a simple form of faith, hut the latter 
would require religion to be interpreted 
in a highly scientific and rational 
manner. 
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But what we do is to thrust the same 
coat of the same dimensions from 
London or Paris on every Tom, Dick 
and Harry, and repeat the wonderful 
hospitality of Procrustes of Greek 
mythology who always took care to give 
a hearty meal to his guests, but when 
putting them to bed, cither chopped 
off their head or legs if they were too long 
for the bed, or stretched them out if 
they were too short ! And all this 
cruelty in the name of sharing one’s 
spiritual experience with the whole world 
out of a spirit of what Mon. Romain 
Holland calls ego-centric philanthropy ! 
Religion was intended by the Teachers 
* and Prophets to spiritualise man; but 
man has nationalised and commuiialised 
religion. 

IV 

When the influence of the grand 
teaching of the Harmony or Symphony 
of the universal soul permeates all faiths 
and communities, all dissensions and 
conflicts in the name of religion will 
cease. All members of the human 
family will feel drawn together in bonds 
of love and sympathy, strengthened by 
a mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the worth of one another’s 
religion, and breaking through the limits 
of the fold of one another’s sect or 
community. We shall cease to think of 
tolerance as the loveliest flower in the 
rose-bush of liberalism, for it has an air 
of patronising condescension about it. 
When the clash and clamour caused by 
religious intolerance ceases, that part of 
the collective energy which is being 
jjgsted in carrying on religious warfare, 
overtly or covertly, will be diverted in 
more useful channels of constructive 
thought and activity, and if proper 
guidance is given to it, it can be utilised 
for the intensification of spirituality a£nd 
the develbpiAent of spiritual culture. 
The teaching of symphony will shift the 


emphasis from the differences in forms 
and rituals to the cultivation of moral 
virtues and exercise of spiritual disci- 
plines for the defecation and illumination 
of man— from the non-essentials to the 
essentials and from theory to practice. 
Practical spirituality is a great need of 
the world today. We want peace and 
light more than ever before. The prob- 
lems of the world arise more from a 
lack of the deeper vision of unity of life 
and its purpose and destiny. The con- 
ception of the essential unity of all 
religions will tend to liberate the mind 
from the shackles of prejudice as well 
as the fetters of submission to mere 
beliefs. Men will have ample freedom 
of thought and views which will conduce 
to their mental growth and spiritual 
development. In the great spiritual and 
intellectual renaissance that is always 
born of such liberty, science will shake 
hands with religion, and philosophy will 
not be speculative and theoretical, but 
become intuitive and practical. The 
acceptance of the teaching of the truth 
of all religions will pave the way for a 
slow and silent interchange of healthy 
principles and precepts of the world’s 
systems of faiths, without any one of 
them altering oi losing its central basis 
or characteristic note. When inter- 
change of idea.^ takes place between 
religions under the inspiration of the 
teaching of symphony or harmony, the 
aloofness of indifference in which the 
followers of religions live today will be 
replaced by cordiality of goodwill, and 
the isolation of antagonism by the co- 
operation of conciliation. There will he 
greater fellowship between the sects of 
every religion, and the communities of 
every creed, their followers sharing in 
one another’s weal or woe. Friendly 
contact between religions paves the 
way for contact betwAn the systems of 
cultures and civilisations that 
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grown round the religions themselves like 
their halo. 

The ideal of humanity is indeed that 
grand Confraternity of men, which is 
beyond all narrowness and aggressive- 
ness of vulgar nationalism, hatred and 
jealousies of race— that Parliament of 
Man and Federation of the World which 
will rise above all the clash of races and 
nations, of cultures and civilisations, of 
creeds and sects. Such an ideal, how- 
ever, cannot be realised by a destructive 
process which will end the elements that 
clash, but only by a constructive syn- 
thesis of a broad and manifold character, 
which in its comprehensiveness will 
form the bedrock of peace and harmony. 

An attempt to realise the political 
phase of this ideal has been made in 
recent times by the enunciation of the 
principle of self-determination and the 
formation of the League of Nations as 
an International Court of Justice. A 
true internationalism has to be attained 
through the training ground of a true 
nationalism which looks upon the world 
as one living whole and vast organism 
of which all the peoples are parts. 
“Every people has its special mission”, 
said Mazzini, “which will co-operate 
towards the fulfilment of the general 
mission of Humanity; that mission con- 
stitutes its nationality”. 

So also with cultures and civilisations. 
If their clash and conflict are to be 
avoided, love and sympathy for the 
systems of cultures and civilisations 
other than one’s own should grow, and 
the foundations of a happy synthesis 
should be laid. Each culture and civili- 
sation should assimilate the best that 
it can take from the other types of 
cultures and civilisations and absorb it 
into its own body. It may grow accord- 
ing to its own law of development, but 
should avoid all aloofness and separate- 
ncss, and above»all aggressiveness and 
wulitancy. 


In a programme of synthesis both the 
East and the West will have to play the 
role of teacher and taught in turn. The 
West can teach the East her sciences, 
her technical and industrial efficiency, 
her secrets of organisation and other 
virtues, which will enable the East to 
stand on her own legs in national matters 
and put an end to the cruel exidoitation 
by the West. The East, on the other 
hand, must democratise her religion and 
philosophy, disseminate the treasures of 
spiritual thought which are for all 
mankind and teach the West her medi- 
tativeness and introspection, her love of 
serenity and devotion, her sweetness of 
peace and tolerance; for this will enable 
some of the Western nations to turn 
part of their rich energy for nobler 
purposes than exploitation and oppres- 
sion of the w^cak nations in their 
ncighl)ourhood or abroad. 

Sri Ramakrishiia’s main work was in 
the spiritual jdanc, and his message to 
humanity is fundamentally a spiritual 
one. But the great symphony which he 
realised and proclaimed is bound to pro- 
duce its effect on culture, civilisation and 
general thought and beliefs of the world 
around him. And it is gratifying to see 
that just as water from a reservoir on 
a higher level flows automalically by 
the natural force of gravity to lower 
levels, this teaching of Sri Ramakrishna 
is exercising its influence on individual 
and collective life, on men’s outlook or 
angle of vision. But the credit for dis- 
seminating his message and pointing 
out its implications in all their ramifica- 
tions belongs to Swami Vivekanr.i.vla, 
the great spiritual generalissimo of Sri 
Ramakrishna, who spread the teach- 
ings of the Vedanta as lived and taught 
by his Master, in America, England and 
the Continent, and India. Sri Rama- 
krishna was living almost always in the 
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serene heights of contemplation and 
ecstasy, and the world found in Swami 
Vivekananda the most fitting man with 
the power of the spirit and the power 
of the mind necessary not only to 
receive the message as the vast plains 
of India receive the waters from the 
mighty Himalayas, but also to scatter 
it broadcast for the benefit of humanity. 

It was Swami Vivekananda who 
pointed out that what the world needs 
to-day is a synthesis between Eastern 
and Western ideals, cultures and civili- 
sations. Though the Swami was all 
praise for the spiritual basis of India’s 
culture and civilisation, and for her 
religious and cultural treasures, he urged 
his countrymen to learn the best that 
the West can teach them. First, India 
should sit at the feet of the Occident to 
learn the sciences and their practical 
applications in industry, commerce and 
other departments of national life. 
Secondly, our motherland should learn 
the secret of well-knit organisation from 
the West— how to bring together the 
scattered forces in the country and make 
them radiate in all directions through- 
out the land, like water flowing from a 
central reservoir through a net-work of 
canals and conduits. Thirdly, the 
Swami wanted us to acquire that 
tremendous energy and marvellous 
capacity for intense activity “which 
flows from the dynamo of Europe like 
an electric current”. Fourthly, we 
must acquire the civic virtues and 
national ideals which require the expan- 
sion of consciousness from the individual 
to the family, and from the family to 
wider and more complex groups, and 
whMh must ultimately transcend all 
pernicious provincialism or narrow 
nationalism. And fifthly, the Swami 
taught us to practise that sense of 
equality between man and man, which 
is a spiritual verity, being based on the 
eternal renlity of the unity of the spirit 


and the unity of life. He wanted India 
to assimilate the best in the culture 
and civilisation of the West, but stand 
on her own feet and grow according to 
her own law of individual evolution, 
keeping to her central theme of national 
life and following the path which will 
enable her to conserve her spiritual as 
well as her social and national values. 

On the other hand, the Swami who 
believed that both Oriental and Occi- 
dental ideals are necessary for the pro- 
gress of the human race, sounded a note 
of the gravest warning to the Western 
nations when he said, “The whole of 
the Western world is on a volcano which 
may burst tomorrow, go to pieces 
tomorrow. They have searched every 
corner of the world and have found no 
respite. They have drunk deep of the 
cup of pleasure and found its vanity”. 
How true these words ! How pro- 
phetic ! Today the sky of Europe is 
rendered dark by obnoxious if not 
poisonous fumes, and her soil made 
crimson by the blood of her sons. Over 
four decades ago he pointed out, “One 
after another the institutions, system 
and everything connected with political 
governments have been condemned as 
useless, and Europe is restless, docs not 
know where to run. ... It is hopeless 
and perfectly useless to govern mankind 
with the sword. You will find that the 
very centres from which such ideas as 
government by force sprang up arc the 
very first centres to degrade and degen- 
erate and crumble to pieces. Europe?, 
the centre of manifestation of material 
energy, will crumble into dust within 
fifty years, if she is not mindful to 
change her position, to shift her ground 
and make spirituality the basis of her 
life”. Again: “What guarantee have 
we that this or any other civilisation will 
last unless it is based on religion, on the 
goodness of man ? Oepend on it) 
religion goes to the root of the matter. 
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If it is all right, all is right”. Indeed, 
if the East needs a bugle call to action, 
the West needs a temple bell to rest. 

During this year of the crisis which 
the world in general and Europe in 
particular are passing through, the 
message of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda comes to us with a peculiar 
power, and is invested with a profound 
significance. It is the message of the 
most magiiiftccnt and marvellous, pro- 
found and perfect, complete and com- 
prehensive symphony ever known to 
humanity. It is our duty to pay 
homage to the groat teaching; for truth 
cannot pay homage to society nr nation, 
hut society and nation must pay homage 
to truth or die. If the League of 
Nations has failed, it is for lack of the 


necessary ethical and spiritual prepara- 
tion. The idea of the Parliament of 
Man and Federation of the World will 
remain a mere dream without a Parlia- 
ment of Religions and Federation of 
Races, Cultures and Civilisations coming 
into existence to make a successful rear 
attack on international problems, and 
thereby minimise the number of frontal 
attacks in the form of wars and reduce 
their fury. The ideal is lofty, otherwise 
it would ccasc to be an ideal, and in the 
realisation of the ideal, the contribution 
of the two great Teachers of Modern 
India has not been mean. Our prog- 
ress consists in the striving, and there 
is no other way to progress. Let iv* 
then march onward with the goal of 
iicrfect peace and harmony in view, with 
malice to none and goodwill to all ! 


^BEHIND THE VEIL 


Thou art, O Lord, the master and 
gardener of the Eden of this world. 

Thou hast planted the garden, putting 
in their places these blossoms and 
those lender leaves; this green field 
and that wide expanse of water. 

The air that passes over the beds of 
flowers laden with their fragrance and 
sets up crested ripples upon the water 
whispers Thy message of love, O Lord, 
unto us. 

When the East is tinged with roseate 
hues of the rising sun, the birds that 
carol sweetly and joyously dance 
among the leafy sprays proclaim Thy 
message of love, O Lord, unto us. 

The atream that runs a sinuous course 
through emerald fields and mirrors in 
its bosom the Sun, the Moon, the Stars 
ftnd a thousand scenes of colour and 


light spreads Thy message of love, 
O Lord, from country to country. 

Yet. when Thou eomest in silent steps, 
O master, and pluckest the blown 
flower and the sleeping bud at Thy 
will from behind a veil of darkness. 
Thou showest neither love nor pity. 

O Gardener, why dost Thou move about 
like a guilty thing amidst Thy planta- 
tions, as afraid of showing Thyself? 
Rend the veil, 0 Lord, and make Thy 
appearance in all Thy glory ; and 
pluck or plant in the light of Thy 
presence. 

C. C. Chatti^rji 

M.A., B.Sc. 

Prof, of Eng. Literature 

St. Andrew’s College 
Gorakhpur 



REASON AND INTUITION . 

By Prof. P. S. Naidu, M.A. 


[In refuting the claims of mere rationalism and in vindicating the standpoint of 
Indian philosophy, Prof. Naidu carefully inquires into the philosophic foundations of 
scientific methodology. — Kd.l 


There seems to be a deplorable 
tendency at present to revive the dis- 
carded notion that Indian philosophy is 
not true philosophy, but merely a series 
of brilliant intuitive guesses at truth set 
in a frame-work of dogmatic theology. 
When Western writers like Prof. Stace 
decry our philosophy we are tempted to 
treat them with indulgence, and some- 
times to ignore their remarks, because 
their ignorance of the originals of Indian 
thought deprives their statements of all 
value; but we arc flabbergasted when 
our own countrymen, supposed to be 
deeply learned in Sanskrit, make the 
assertion that Indian thought does not 
deserve to rank as philosophy. These 
read us a sermon on Pure Philosophies, 
national Philosophies and Scientific 
Philosophies, find end with the exhorta- 
tion that Mndinii philosophy’ should go 
into hiding, while Eiirojiean philosophy 
alone is fit to occupy the throne reserved 
for the ‘Queen of the Sciences.’ I do 
not propose to enter into a defence of 
the claims of Indian systems of thought 
to the title of Philosophy, for such a 
defence is utterly superfluous after the 
inimitable work of the dazzling galaxy 
of Indologists such as Deussen, Max 
Muller, Jacobi, Lanman and Hall of the 
past, and Profs. Radhakrishnan, Joad, 
Thomas and Keith of the present 
generations. I propose to pull down the 
foundations for these dogmatic assertions 
so that the superstructure will tumble 
down to dust of its own accord. 

The robust eommonsensc philosopher 
Hume, whom no one will accuse of 


having been mystical, wrote that ‘reason 
is and ought to be the slave of the 
passions.’ This statement of the great 
spokesman of English Empiricism may 
be interpreted in several ways. Tls 
chief significance is that man does not 
live by reason alone but by the many 
flashes of intuition that come to him. 
The West is giving up its blind faith in 
the alleged supremacy of reason , and 
those who pick up and treasure what is 
thrown away by them are members of 
that strange band of leaders who, in 
polities, religion and philosophy, crave 
for a blind imitation of the West, not 
the West of the present day, but the 
West of half a century ago. What 
charm is there, say they, in taking a 
lesson from the failures of the West? 
We must start where they started, 
stumble and fail as they have done, 
suffer as they suffered, and learn the 
lesson after bitter cxperienec. 

The bogey of the superiority of reason 
and of its infallibility was trotted out 
first by Plato and then by his disciple 
Aristotle. We are familiar with the 
simile of the chariot, and the restive 
horses kept in check by the divine 
charioteer reason. When this misleading 
conception is divested of all its glamor- 
ous poetry we find that it is riddled with 
many fallacies. Plato spoke of the soul 
as immaterial and indivisible, yet he cut 
it up into three parts and lodged the 
lowest in the bowels, the middle in the 
heart and the highest in the brain, while 
Aristotle who looked mpon the soul as 
the Form of the body, asserted, merely 
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as a concession to popular faith, that 
reason alone survived bodily death. 
Hence the origins of this God-given 
reason, in Western thought, so much 
admired by some of our philosophers, 
are shrouded in mystery and confusion. 

During the middle ages faith ruled 
over reason, but it is claimed that reason 
came to its own with the dawn of the 
Renaissance. The rationalists with their 
ratiocination emancipated divine reason 
from her bondage to faith, and Lo! 
science and mathematics breathed once 
again in an atmosphere of freedom. 
The whole story of pure philosophy and 
scientific philosophy is bound up with 
that of mathematics and mathematical 
physics, and I am going to show 
presently how these two disciplines 
have dethroned ratiocination alias 
reason. At this point I am concerned 
to show how even in the early stages 
of European thought intuitive insiglit 
played an important part in philosophy. 

The development of European thought 
cannot be conceived as having taken 
place in a straight line, long and un- 
interrupted, A wave-like course has 
been followed by Western speculation 
from the time of Thales down to the 
present day. Usually, the great cons- 
tructive and speculative systems arc 
placed at the crests of the waves and 
the troughs are filled with the critical 
systems of the humanistic periods when 
learning filtered down to the masses. 
For instance, the pioneers of (ireek 
thought, Thales, Parmenides, Demo- 
critus and Anaxagoras are placed on the 
higher slopes of the first wave and on 
the first crest itself, while the Sophists 
are cast into the trough adjoining. 
Plato and Aristotle occupy the second 
crest followed by the post-Aristotelians 
and Plotinus in the next trough. Then 
there is very wide and deep slough of 
Mediaeval Scholasticism. In the modern 
period too we notice the same alternation 
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between speculative construction and 
critical analysis. The continental 
rationalists are followed by the British 
Empiricists, and then Kant and Hegel 
appear on the scene towering over the 
others. These are again followed by a 
period of depression, and on it goes 
rising in crests and falling in troughs, 
till wc reach the present period of the 
‘Great Depression.’ And even within 
the crests smaller crests and troughs 
have been detected similar to those 
found in composite wave forms. 
Pythagoras in ancient Greece and 
Malebranche in modern Europe have no 
right, we are told, to rank with the 
others. They must be thrown into th^ 
depressions. What, then, is the 
standard, in comparison with which, 
places are assigned on the crests and in 
the troughs? Any one whose thought 
has the slightest tinge of mysticism 
about it should go into the troughs, 
while the crests should be reserved for 
the rationalists. This standard is very 
arbitrary and unfair, for it is easy to 
show tliat those who have been thrown 
into the troughs have made very 
valuable contributions to human 
progress. That is not, however, the aim 
of this paper. I wish to stress the fact 
that even those wlio occupy the. crests 
have reached that position of eminence 
with the help of their supra-rational 
faculties. Those who want to hold up 
the Western intellectual landscape as 
the fittest model for us to copy would 
do wtII to remember that large portions 
of the pictun; are laid thickly over with 
the spirit of mystic intuition. 

Votaries of rationalism bank a great 
deal on human intelligence and intellect. 
What is this intelligence ? Contem- 
porary psychology, the science best 
fitted to answer this question, dispels 
first a fond illusion that we have been 
hugging to our bosoms. The titles of 
the topics usually discussed in psycho- 
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such as perception, attention, 
memory, intelligence etc. are not really 
nouns but verbs and adverbs. In other 
words there is no “stuff” or “substance” 
corresponding to these words, but only 
activity and characteristics of such acti- 
vity. Memory for example should be 
correctly termed ‘remembering.* And 
intelligence is not even a verb, but only 
an adverb. It is a characteristic of 
certain types of human and animal acti- 
vity. Wc should, therefore, understand 
the pseudo-noun ‘intelligence’ as a short- 
hand symbol for ‘an intelligent way of 
behaving under certain conditions.’ So, 
intelligence depends upon action, and 
this in the last analysis has been 
(lemonstratcd by the leading contem- 
porary school of psychology, to depend 
on the fundamental structure of the 
human mind, which structure is essen- 
tially instinctual and non-rational. 
McDougall, the leader of the hormic 
school, says, ‘ . . . intelligence operates 
only and always in the service of the 
instinctive impulses to action.’ Intelli- 
gence is thus shown to be subservient to 
instinct. Reasou which depends upon 
intelligence and the intellect thus 
becomes a slave to intuition. Contem- 
porary psychology has demonstrated 
beyond any shadow of doubt that 
reason and rationality arc but feeble and 
fragile tools for probing into the depths 
of reality. 

Reason has given a very poor and 
self-damaging account of herself in the 
very fields where she was expected to 
achieve striking results. The intensive 
experimental study of the nucleus of 
matter has given rise to the well-known 
principle of ‘Uncertainty or Indeter- 
minacy.’ Heisenberg has proved that 
this uncertainty is due, not to imper- 
fections in experimental technique, but 
to something much deeper, namely, to 
the fundamental assumptions underlying 
the very methodology of science. Science 


is the very flower of reason^ and its 
failures must certainly be laid at the 
door of reason. Just at the very point, 
and at the very moment when reason 
was to have helped the scientist she 
deserted him, leaving him to his own 
devices. The real implication of this 
situation, signifying as it does a shatter- 
ed faith in causality, the greatest of all 
Kantian categories, is that something 
which is beyond and above reason^ some 
supra-rational faculty in man should be 
invoked to comprehend the mysteries of 
nature. So it is that we find that the 
votaries of that great science which was 
the first to cut herself away from philos- 
ophy are now turning to philosophy for 
help in their dire need, nay more, are 
turning into philosophers themselves. 

If the champions of reason will give 
up mere repetition of the word, and 
dogmatic assertion about its omnipo 
tcnce, and settle down to the task ( i 
analysing it, they will discover that its 
essentia] components arc tliosc dcdiimi 
by Aristotelians, ancient and modern, 
and the Baconians of recent origin. 
But these elements have lost much of 
their original glamour. The very limited 
range of their usefulness and validity is 
revealed to us in two recent publications, 
(E. T. Bell : Search for Truth and 
A. Kor/.ybski: Science and Snail n) 
which ought to be studied by all seekers 
after truth. The growth of non- 
Aristotelian systems of thought, of non- 
Eiiclidcan geometries, non-Newtonian 
mechanics and of multi-valued logics has 
completely discredited our belief in thi; 
universality of the type of reason that 
has been boosted up during all these 
centuries. Recent revolutions in mathe- 
matics, logic and logistics have, by what 
they explicitly prove and by what they 
implicitly suggest, a two-fold signi- 
ficance for us. Explicitly they have 
destroyed the omniQptence of Aristo- 
telianism, and implicitly they point out 
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the existence of capacities other than 
the rational hidden in the human mind 
for approaching reality. 

It is not suggested here that our good 
old friend ^reason* is absolutely im- 
potent. We are familiar with the 
coloured band of the visible spectrum. 
This band does not exhaust the whole 
range of radiation, since wc know that 
there are ultra-violet and infra-red rays. 
Yet, the eye reveals to us only the 
‘VIBGYOR* range. In the same way 
reason is operative within a very limited 
rage of experience yielding knowledge of 
very restrieted validity. We must 
transcend reason if we are to get at the 
higher reaches of existence. As Plotinus 
put it in beautiful language, reason ean 
but lead you to the outermost gateway 
of real knowledge. Another guide of a 
temper far removed from that of reason 
will take charge of you at the gate and 
conduct you safe to the sanctum 
sanctorum. 

Reason f the omnipotent, depends on 
the three laws of thought, held to have 
been sacrosanct till recent times; and 
with the downfall of these laws came the 
downfall of reason too. The first 
shadow of doubt on the all-sufficiency of 
reason was cast when non-Aristotelian- 
ism came into existence. But, even 
prior to this great event, the contradic- 
tions lurking in the deductive systems of 
ralioual thought were vaguely sensed by 
the mathematicians who dealt with the 
infinite series. Down fell the first 
thunder-bolt when it was shown that the 
part is equal to the whole, nay the part 
is greater than the whole. Consider the 
following propositions : 

Part is less than the whole, 

Part is equal to the whole. 

Part is greater than the whole. 

All the three mutually incompatible 
propositions are true, the first of finite 
<?ollections, and die second and the third 
of infinite series. Long ago the Egyp- 


tians, in their calculations of the volume 
of the pyramid, were faced by this con- 
tradiction, but they did not realise its 
full significance. It was left to Cantor 
and Dedikind to expose to our view the 
inherent inconsistencies of human reason 
even in the field where it ought to score 
its most successful hits. ^If a part of a 
collection can contain just as many 
things as the whole, what has become of 
our common sense and our everyday 
visual and tactual experience.^* asks 
Prof. Bell. And a little farther on he 
says, ‘Without this flagrant violation (by 
reasoning) of common, material experi- 
ence, modern mathematics, as it now 
exists, simply would not exist.* 4 
The laws of thought are much more 
fundamental than the principles under- 
lying calculus, as they are the founda- 
tions for all human reasoning. Yet, 
these laws, both deductive and induc- 
tive, are being rudely shaken to their 
very roots. The first law of identity 
is not taken seriously by any one, for 
when applied consistently it becomes a 
meaningless tautology. As regards the 
law of excluded middle, we learn that it 
is not only not necessary but that it is ‘ 
‘definitely unreasonable in vast regions 
of modern mathematics where its use, if 
attempted, produces flagrant contradic- 
tions.* So, we can get along quite com- 
fortably without the third law. The 
second law, the law of contradiction, 
which held its ground for a long time 
was finally blown up in 1930 by Tarski 
and Lucoscowiz. ‘The famous three 
laws no longer enjoy the unique status 
which they maintained for all of 2,300 
years as the necessary rules of all con- 
sistent fruitful thinking. Since 1930 
scores of such alternative sets of rules 
have been constructed.* 

We are so much immersed in the idea 
of the omnipotence of reason that it is 
not quite easy for us to realise the signi- 
ficance of the immense revolutions that 
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have very quietly taken place in the 
region of higher mathematics. Let us 
consider for a moment the existence} side 
by side, of rival geometries, the 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean. The 
parallel postulate is the foundation of 
classical geometry. This is denied, and 
on the denial a new geometry is built, 
and this new geometry, strange to 
behold, applies to the same set of facts 
as the old. Similarly, deductive 
systems based on two mutually contra- 
dictory sets of laws of thought are found 
to apply to the same region of logical 
discourse. The conclusion that we are 
forced to draw from these facts is ^that 
reason is self-contradictory, and that by 
supra-rational means alone may we 
reach reality.’ 

In the realm of induction too the 
situation is equally hopeless. The cons- 
truction of hypotheses, and the predic- 
tion of future events with the help of 
these hypotheses are two of the legiti- 
mate and all-absorbing pursuits of the 
inductive scientist. The history of 
science shows how often from false 
hypotheses accurate predictions have 
been made. Lord Rayleigh, the famous 
Nobel laureate, says, ‘In his heart he 
(the scientist) knows that underneath 
the theories that he constructs there lie 


contradictions which he cannot re- 
concile.’ 

Prof. Bell says, “A blmd belief in the 
absolute superhuman truth of results 
reached by so-called cold reason has 
bred and continues to breed, supersti- 
tions as pernicious as any that ever 
cursed our credulous race ’ 

‘ . . . . There is no such thing. 
Instead of ‘truth’ a word which either 
means nothing to most human beings, 
or performs no useful function, ‘con- 
venience’ had better be used. We our- 
selves created whatever is usable and 
consistent in deductive reasoning, and 
this ‘whatever’ is not in any sense, given 
by any eternally existing and super- 
human entity.’ 

These statements have to be read 
aright. They are the natural conclu- 
sions of an iinqualincd dependence on 
reason which Western science has been 
employing in its search for ‘scientific 
truth.’ Those who would emulate the 
West would do well to study carefully 
the recent publications on the philo- 
sophic foundations of scientific methodo- 
logy. If they have the patience to carry 
on the study, they would discover the 
utter futility of speaking of Pure Philo- 
sophies and Scientific Philosophies, and 
of blindly condemning Indian Philos- 
ophy. 



THE HIGHWAYMAN AND THE HEAVENLY 
WAYFARER 


Neela (the blue one) was the son of 
a soldier-chief who commanded the 
armies of the Chola king and ruled over 
the principality of Thirumangai, which 
is situated in close proximity to the 
sacred city of Tiruvali. Young Neela 
was sent to school and under able tutors 
attained great proficiency in wrestling, 
archery, sword-play, the driving of the 
war-chariot, horse-riding, elephant- 
riding, Tamil literature and poetics. 
The Chola king sent for the young man 
and noticing his keen intellect and well- 
trained body gave him a commission in 
the army. In due time Neela succeeded 
his father as commander of the king’s 
armies and also ruled over Tirumangai. 
lie had four comrades along with whom 
he went about seeking high adventures. 

One day he came to Tiruniingur and 
there in the house of a saintly Vaish- 
nava espied a fair damsel of exceptional 
beauty. He made entpiirics and found 
out that Kumuda-Valli, the young lady 
who captured his fancy, was the adopted 
daughter of the Nangur Vaishnava and 
that many a suitor to her hand failed 
to find favour in the young lady’s eyes. 
With costly presents, Neela approached 
the father and pressed his suit. The 
Vaishnava addressing Neela said, ‘‘0 
Youth ! thou art handsome, brave, 
learned and possessed of great wealth; 
reports of thy valour and abilities have 
already reached my ears ; thou far 
excellest all the excellent young men 
who approached me with the same 
request, yet I regret to tell thee that 
it is not in my power to grant thy suit. 
Kindly listen to me. I was not blessed 
with a daughter of my own. The young 
damsel who graces this poor cottage of 
^ine came to me as a gift of the gods. 


One day, before the rising sun’s rays 
peeped above the horizon, I was in the 
precincts of the temple of the Lord of 
Tiruvali and there near the bathing- 
pond saw a handsome child, ten years 
of age, bitterly weeping and pointing to 
the sky. I approached her and asked 
her to tell me the cause of her grief. 
She told me that her home was up in 
the empyrean, where she lived in her 
father’s mansion and that she came 
with a band of nymphs in a celestial 
chariot to worship the Lord of Tiruvali 
and was inadvertently left behind by 
her friends. She added that as she had 
tarried too long on earth she may not 
be received back into her father’s house- 
hold. Whereupon I offered to take her 
with me and bring her up as my own 
child. She consented on condition that 
I would not force marriage upon her. 

T readily assented and the heavenly 
child has grown up under this poor roof 
and has become the cynosure of all eyes. 
Many a young man asked for her hand’ 
and she refused them all. I do not 
know how far thou art going to succeed. 
I shall send for her and thou w’ilt kindly 
wait here for her decision.” 

The young lady who was listening to 
all this talk from behind the screen, as 
young ladies very often do, appeared 
on the scene and with the forwardness 
characteristic of celestial damsels ad- 
dressed Neela and said, “Sir, I might 
possibly be the sweet stalk of sugar- 
cane that you take me to be ; but as the 
saying goes, the sugar-cane tastes insipid 
to those that are afflicted with a burn- 
ing fever. I notice that you are caught 
up in the fever of an erring faith, for 
you are a Shaiva and worship the mad 
god who haunts cremation grounds.” 
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Neela replied : ‘‘Fair lady it was not 
through any fault of mine that I was 
born of Shaiva parents, but I may tell 
you that from my boyhood, I was 
prompted by the name that I bear to 
pay meet adoration to the blue-com- 
plexioned Krishna, the stealer of all 
hearts. I am prepared to go imme- 
diately to the presence of the Lord of 
Tiruvali and assume the marks of Sri 
Vaishnavism.” Whereupon the young 
lady said : “Sir, that alone may not 
be sufficient to prove your good faith 
and devotion to Narayana, if I were to 
agree to your proposal you should give 
me another undertaking and that is to 
feed daily one thousand and eight 
Vaishnava Brahmins sumptuously with 
the choicest food, for a whole year 
commencing with the day on which 
our nuptials arc celebrated.” Neela 
willingly gave the undertaking, became 
a Vaishnava and married Kiimuda-Valli. 

The influence of his good wife and the 
devoted service he was rendering to 
Vaishnava devotees drew Neela more 
and more to the higher concerns of life 
and made him gradually forget the 
public duties connected with the ad- 
-ministration of his principality. The 
tribute payable to the Chola king 
remained unpaid and the king was 
obliged to send an armed force to 
demand payment. Neela was taken to 
the king’s presence and was ordered to 
be kept in custody until payment was 
made. In his lonely cell he constantly 
thought of Krishna. The Lord appear- 
ing in a dream told Neela that a pot 
full of gold coins was lying buried on 
the banks of the Vegavati river near 
the sacred city of Kanchi and that he 
could take it and pay the tribute due to 
the king; the exact spot where the pot 
was lying buried was pointed out to him 
in the dream. The next day Neela sent 
word to the king to the eSect that if he 
were permitted to go to Kanchi, he 


would find the money for settling the 
tribute. Accordingly he was taken to 
Kanchi. After worshipping in the 
temple he proceeded to the banks of the 
Vegavati, unearthed the pot of gold and 
handed it over to the king’s minister, 
who found in it the exact amount due 
as tribute. This miraculous happening 
was reported to the king, who ordered 
Neela to be set free and left unmolested 
to follow his chosen vocation of serving 
the devotees of God. 

After some months, funds ran short 
for carrying on the service of feeding. 
The undaunted Neela was bent upon 
finding the money by fair means or foul. 
He knew that his ancestors of the 
“soldier” caste had no scruples in 
relieving rich men of their possessions. 
He would, he said to himself, follow the 
path of his ancestors, but turn the 
fruits of his brigandage to the noble 
purpose of serving the devotees of God. 
He communicated his decision to his 
four companions and along with them 
entered into the life of a highwayman. 
While sitting in lonely spots, waiting for 
possible victims, Neela would think of 
Krishna and His glories. This un- 
broken devotion brought about the 
desired consummation. 

Krishna and His consort Goda (Sri 
Andal of Srivilliputtur) disguising them- 
selves as a wealthy brahman and his 
newly-married bride came that way 
accompanied by gods and goddesses 
disguised as relatives and friends. Neela 
waylaid the party and in a short time 
relieved the members of their costly 
jewels, which he bundled up and laid on 
the ground. Then he approached the 
bridegroom and saw a costly ring glitter- 
ing in his left hand. Neela attempted to 
remove the ring; finding it hard to 
remove, he began to bite it with his 
strong teeth. In that situation the 
heavenly wayfarer laid His right hand 
on the highwayman’s iiead and softly 
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said : “Kaliyan, thou art My own.” 
Leaving the ring alone, Neela turned 
round and tried to lift the bundle of 
jewels from the ground and found it 
impossible to move the bundle. Won- 
dering at the unusual turn of events, 
Neela said “You, my friend, seem to be 
a master magician, what charm have 
you worked to reduce me to this state 
of helplessness; teach me your mantra^ 
if you do not, 1 shall not permit you to 
proceed further.” Krishna replied “Yes 
Neela, 1 am a magician and 1 shall 
willingly teach you the mantra.^* So 
saying, Krishna whispered into His 
devotee’s ears the eight-syllabled wantra 
which is the essence of the four 


Vedas. For a moment Neela lost all 
outward consciousness, the heavenly 
wayfarer and the bridal party disappear- 
ed, the resplendent divine form of the 
Lord stood before the devotee’s eyes. 
Thenceforward Neela became St. Tiru- 
mangai — Azhvar, one of the twelve great 
saints of southern Vaishnavism. He is 
also known as Tirumangai-Mannan, the 
ruler of Tirumangai. His poetical com- 
])ositions included in the Tamil Vaish- 
navu scriptures are : Periya-Tmmozhi 
( lines), Tirii-Kv. rwn-Than daka ni 
(SO lines), Tini-Nedum-Thaudakiwi (120 
lines), Siriya-Tiru-Madul (155 lines) and 
Prriya-Tim-Madal (297 lines). 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ALL-INDIA WOMEN’S 
CONFERENCE 

The fourteenth session that met in 
Allahabad passed a number of import- 
ant resolutions, (1) sympathyzing with 
China, (2) appealing to the women of 
warring countries to work for peace, 
(3) calling upon members to contribute 
towards alleviating the distress caused 
hy the earthquake disaster in Turkey 
and (4) appealing to all citizens to strive 
for the removal of social barriers by 
(a) making social, intellectual and cult- 
ural contacts, (b) removal of untouch- 
ahility, (c) cessation of communal insti- 
tutions, (d) comparative study of reli- 
gions, (c) common observance of all 
great festivals and (/) promotion of 
Hindustani as a common language and 
by all such other means. The Confer- 
ence also suggested that the branches 
should formulate a two or three years’ 
plan for a ‘literacy drive’. Emphasis 
was also laid on physical education in 
schools, folk dancing and Yoga exercises. 
The steps which the Conference pro- 


poses to take for the removal of social 
barriers are praiseworthy. The com- 
parative study of religions and the 
common observance of all great festivals 
would certainly draw closer together the 
various sections of the people of this 
great country. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 

Sir Maurice Gwyer, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Delhi University, in his memo- 
randum containing the sell r me for the 
development of the Delhi University 
says : “Such a university might and 
should prove one of the great unifying 
influences in the new India. It would 
promote the wider outlook which contact 
with the life of a capital city can alone 
provide, it would become a clearing 
house of ideas and of intellectual prog- 
ress; and it might profoundly influence 
those who may in future become res- 
ponsible for the Government of India. 
.... India stands on the threshold of 
a new era which will make Delhi again 
one of the great cities of the world ; and 
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it would be a lamentable thing if the 
new India and the new Delhi were 
content with a university which did not 
reflect in the sphere of intellect and 
culture the illimitable destiny of the 
Indian peoples.” We heartily welcome 
all moves for promoting the unity of 
India and the expression of its cultural 
life. 

VKDANTA IN THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. Percy H. Houston writing in the 
“Voice of India”, conducted by the 
Vedanta Societies of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, emphasises the need of 
India’s spiritual message to the world. 
\Ve extract the following from his well- 
written article : — 

“Since the day when Vivekananda 
achieved his signal triumph before the 
World’s Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago forty-five years ago, a stream 
of influences has continued to play upon 
the Western consciousness that bids fair 
to exert a transforming effect upon 
current philosophical and religious spe- 
culation. India deeply attentive to the 
life of the soul, and steeped in a 
religious tradition extending back almost 
to earliest recorded history, seems at 
last to have awakened to her destiny as 
the great teacher of the West in the ways 
of understanding love and peace. 
The land of Krishna and Buddha now 
offers to the world the ancient wisdom 
of the brooding East at the moment 
when Western failure is most apparent 
and the peril to our crumbling civiliza- 
tion is most acute. 

“Since modern science has apparently 
removed a Heavenly Father and a 
Divine Providence as guides to our steps 
upon the paths of this life, we look 
abroad upon a chaotic world as upon an 
uncharted sea upon which we have 
launched fridl barks, rudderless and 
alout . At least a good many thoughtful 


men and women have arrived at this 
spiritual impasse. This pathetic search 
for peace which lies at the centre of our 
unresting materialism has brought into 
being numerous eccentric cults exploited 
by the charlatan and the scoundrel for 
their own enrichment and the confusion 
of their victims. Unfortunately, many 
unprincipled Hindus have availed them- 
selves of this opportunity to gain profit 
or notoriety as genuine representatives 
of ancient Indian wisdom. 

“But true Hinduism is something very 
different from the sensationalism too 
many in this country have accepted as 
the spirit of Indian religious philosophy. 
It is not necessary to trace the long 
history of Hindu thought and the great 
changes that have occurred in its deve- 
lopment if we could comprehend the 
essential nature of India’s message to 
the world. When it is stripped of meta- 
physical verbiage, it remains a body of 
doctrine of remarkable beauty and 
simplicity. 

“Now the purpose of the Vedanta 
movement in India, has been to gather 
again into a new synthesis all this long 
tradition of religious speculation and 
meditation, to give it clearness and point 
and purpose, and to offer it to the world 
as the most valid, the most authoritative, 
and the freest religious tradition the 
world has known. India’s three chief 
contributions to modern civilization — the 
conviction that every normal individual 
alive possesses the capacity to find 
spiritual freedom in this lifUf the cordial 
acceptance of all truly inspired religions 
as the warp and woof of a spiritual 
tapestry woven by the Divine hand, and 
ahinisaj non-violence— comprise the mes- 
sage of Vedanta to a weary world. 

“The Vedanta Society offers no 
antagonism to other forms of religion in 
the world. It is rather a reconcilor 
receptive of any approximation to 
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spiritual truth, and content to groDV 
slowly but steadily according as the 
great world turns from its restless 
strivings and its conventional reli- 
giosity to something simpler and surer 
of ultimate peace to the soul. East is 


East, and West is West, and there is 
no reason in all God’s universe why the 
two should not meet on a common 
ground of spiritual fellowship. That is 
the meaning of Vedanta to the Western 
world.” 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


CONQUEST OF SORROW. By Swami 
S.\CHCU1DANAND. Published by K. L. Basu, 
4J, Badan Roy Lane, Beliaghata, Calcutta, 
Pp. 58, Price Annas Ten, 

In his preface the author says: “A lost 
a son B (aged 14), was overwhelmed with 
grief and needed some consolation. This 
little book is meant as a live companion to 
A and those who might be in like situation.** 
The book gives a few practical hints and 
briefly deals with the theory on which they 
are based. 

YOGIC HOME EXERCISES. By Swami 
S ivANANDA. Published by /). B, Taraporevala 
Sons 4* Co.. SJIO, Hornby Road, Fori, 
Bombay, Pp, 78+irviii, Price Rs, d-12. 

In this book the author gives a descrip- 
lic»n of important exercises suitable for both 
men and women. The technique for carry- 
ing out each pose is explained in detail 
and the benefits of each Asana arc also 
pointed out. There are valuable lesson,s on 
the theoretical knowledge necessary for the 
maintenance of health and strength and 
there is a whole chapter devoted to Ihc 
important question of Brahmacharya. The 
l)ook is well-printed and contains 22 half- 
tone illustrations. 

INITIATION INTO YOGA. By Shi 
Krishna Prem. Published by the Ananda 
Publishing House, Allahabad, Pp, .51. 
Price Annas Sic, 

The substance of this small book appeared 
in the. form of two articles in the Review 
of Philosophy and Religion. The articles 
have been reproduced in the present form 
with the addition of a few new paragraphs. 

A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERA- 
TURE. By Srimati AkaShaya Kui^iari Devi. 
Published by Vijaya Krishna Bros,, 81, 
Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. Pp, 172, 
Price Re, U8, 

The authoress is a well-knowm writer and 

as many books on^ Hindu religion and 
philosophy, both in English and Bengali, to 


her credit. The book before us touches 
upon every phase of the social and religious 
life in the Vedic times, well substantiated 
by historical and chronological data. Her 
seholiirly interpretations of the Vedic and 
post- Vedic schools of thought, and her expo- 
sition of the ancient Aryan civilisation, cul- 
ture and literature will be appreciated by, 
all iiUcrostcd in the subject. 

SONGS FROM THE SOUL. By a^nilbarax 
Roy. Published by John M. Watkins, 
21, Cecil Court, Charring Cross Road, 
London, W,C. 2, Pp, 196, Price not 
mentioned. 

This small liook of meditations, prayers 
and poems from the facile pen of Sjt. Anil- 
haran Roy far outweighs its size in utility 
and importance. It abounds in glimpses of 
deep insight into the causes and cure of 
the ills of human life and as such will be 
a great source of light and help to spiritual 
aspirants. 

In niu* of the meditations the author 
depi<*ls the nature of human life as follows : 
“Our life is a series of actions and reactions 
going on blindly for the satisfaction of the 
lower needs of nature. Objects and forces 
constantly act on us from the outside and 
move our mind and the senses, which rush 
out to seize them, to possess them and 
mould them egoistically." It is thus that 
the hiKiian soul is eaught in the meshes of 
bondage and is ceaselessly driven along the 
current of life moved and tossed by the 
violent waves of troubles and tribulations. 

He lays down the remedy again : ‘Tf we 
can Avithhold ourselves .ind stop these 
reactions, if we can receive all touches from 
the outside absolutely unmoved, then we 
shall he really free ; and it is only in a 
heart and mind so calm and free from re- 
actions that the joys and the glories of a 
higher divine life can manifest.'* 

The author gives in his other meditations 
and prayers the way how to extricate oneself 
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from this tangle o£ actions and reactions Atman. A perusal of the book will amply 
and be established in the eternal glory of repay the labour. 

SANSKRIT AND TIBETAN 


KAVYADARSA. Sanskrit and Tibetan 
Texts. Edited by Anukul Chandra 
Banerjee, M,A. Published by the Calcutta 
University, Pp, xxiv+28B, 

We extract the following from the 
author’s preface, *The Kdvyddarsa was 
translated into Tibetan by Srilakshmikara 
and Son. Ston. Lo. tsa. ba. and others in 
the great $a-skya monastery of Western 
Tibet.’ There is also an independent Tibetan 
commentary on the text by Mi. pham. dge. 
legs. rnam. rgyal’. 'Sanskrit readings 
found in the Tibetan xylograph differ in 
many places from those known to us’. ‘The 
differences between our readings of the text 


and those of Dr. F. W. Thomas are noted 
below for comparison’. ‘With reference to 
the Xylograph used by Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
be himself observes that in some cases, it 
is scarcely decipherable’. ‘Incidentally it 
may be observed here that the Kdvyddarsa 
is not the only Sanskrit text transliterated 
in Tibetan script ; it is just one of the 
many. The study of the remaining works 
may prove useful and interesting’. 

This new edition of the great work on 
rhetoric and poetics of Dandin will be of 
interest to all students of Sanskritic and 
Tibetan culture. The get-up of the book is 
excellent. 


BENGALI 


SANGIT SAMGRAHA : Compiled by 
S wAm Gauriswarananda and Swami 
Vedananda. Ramakrishna Mission Vidya- 
pith, Vaidyanath-Deoghar, Pp, 46 ^. Price 
Re, U12, 

The book is a collection of about nine 
hundred exquisite songs selected from the 
compositions of more than one hundred 
renowned songsters modern and old. Music 
is truly a divine gift to humanity and is ever 
related to spiritual life in India. The 
rhythmic waves of etherial vibrations that 
music sets up penetrate the finer and deeper 
layers of our consciousness and transport the 
mind with their mellow touch to a joyous 
mood of inward peace and solitude unruffled 
by the turmoil of a discordant life. Music 
in its vocal form has got a greater and more 
universal appeal to the human soul. High 
spiritual sentiments and exalting thoughts 
couched in the delicate expressions of poetry 
and set to the cadence of heavenly melody 
culminate in throwing the pure soul into 
raptures of divine ecstasy. Instances of 
such a consummation though not common 


are not very rare. Ramprasad and Mirabai 
were always in an ecstatic mood while 
singing their songs. The Vaishnava saints 
of Bengal had similar experiences and 
historically spe.aking, only the other day S?i 
Ramakrishna used to enter Samadhi when 
over he heard an inspiring song. Music; is 
pregnant with such profound possibilities 
and has rightly been given a high place in 
the path of Hindu spiritual practice. 

The value of publications like the f>n(‘ 
under review can hardly be overestimated. 
They open the gates of peace and blessed 
ness to those who can fully avail of them. 
The prc.scnt volume with its rich collection 
of inspiring .songs from almost all the sect ’ 
of Hinduism provides a wide field for choin’ 
and selection according to one’s taste and 
temperament. The inclu.sion of songs in 
invocation of Lord Buddha and Jesus (Christ 
together with a fine selection of national 
songs reveals the catholic character of llic 
compilation. A preface from the learned 
pen of Srijut Dilip Kumar Roy adds to ilv' 
value of the book. It is sure to make an 
appeal to all lovers of music. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

SWAMJ NIRBHARANANDA 


We record with a heavy heart the passing 
away of Swami Nirbharananda, popularly 
known among the Ramakrishna brotherhood 
as Chandra Babi* at the Ramakrishna 
} dvaita Ashrama, Benares, on the 16th 


March at about 11-16 p.m. He had been 
suffering for over a year from a number of 
complaints including duodenal ulcer, from 
which death has released him. 

Born in 1872, the Swami, before he 
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orders, had been known as Chandra Nath 
Mitra. He hailed from Dakshin Baraset in 
Twenty-four Parganas. He received his 
early education in a Secondary English 
School and a school of Homceopathy, and 
later he settled down as a contractor. But 
life of the world was not for him. He was 
fired by the clarion-call of Swami Viveka- 
nanda urging the youths of the country to 
a life of renunciation and service. He met 
Swamiji at the Alambazar Math and kept 
himself in constant touch with the senior 
Swamis of the Order. He was most intimate, 
liowcver, with Swami Trigunatita, from 
whom he received spiritual initiation. He 
joined the Order a few months after the 
passing away of Swami Vivekananda. 

In 1905 he went to Benares from Belur 
Math and stayed at the Ramakrishna 

Advaita Ashrama. In 1907, when Swami 
Shivanaiida retired from the active leader- 
ship of the Ashrama and returned to Belur, 
the charge of the struggling institution 

devolved on Swami Nirbharananda. Since 
then he devoted his whole energy to the 
amelioration of its condition. In 1908 he 
was attacked with a malignant type of 
rheumatism, which though temporarily 

cured, under the homeopathic treatment of 
Sj. Girish Chandra Ghosh, the actor- 

dramatist, recurred again in 1909, and made 
him a cripple for life! But from his 
invalid's chair he managed effectively to 
direct the affairs of the Ashrama. Through 
his untiring effort and unflagging zeal the 

MR. J. M. 

We deeply mourn the loss of Mr. J. M. 
Uilimoria, a great friend of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, who passed away on March 12, 
at his Bombay residence at the age of 
seventy-six. 

Mr. Bilimoria, who came of the Parsi 
Community in Bombay, started life as a 
business man at Lahore in the last century. 
Here, in 1897, an unusual incident brought 
him into contact with Swami Vivekananda 
for a few seconds. It, however, appeared to 
leave no abiding mark upon him, and the 
young ambitious Parsi plunged into business 
without a thought for the matters which 
were to become the sole concern of his 
later life. Then came successes and reverses 
*n business and great bereavements ; 
Mr. Bilimoria wound up the business at 
Lahore and retired* to Bombay, opening his 
heart to charity. He sought peace and 


Ashrama has developed into the respectable 
institution that it is now. 

He was initiated into Sannyasa by Swami 
Brahmananda in 1921 and was given the 
name of Swami Nirbharananda, meaning 
'levelling in self-surrender.” Indeed in 
his ease the name was literally significant, 
for a spirit of self-surrender did permeate 
his entire later life. His crowning achieve- 
ment was the construction in 1936 of the 
Ramakrishna Temple at the Advaita 
Ashrama, Benares. From the collection of 
funds to the supervision of construction, 
everything in connection with this neatly 
huilt stone edifice was done by him almost 
single-handed. By virtue of an indomitable 
will he had triumphed over his physical 
disabilities and performed the Master’s work. 

After the construction of the temple he 
gradually lost touch with the external activ- 
ities of life. The heavy strain on his 
nerves affected his memory. But he passed 
most of his time in a state of devotional 
contemplation. He was much loved by the 
Holy Mother and the senior Swamis of the 
Ramakrishna Order. His power of forbear- 
ance was exemplary. Even in the most 
trying and exacting circumstances, con- 
fronted with extreme rudeness, his mental 
poise remained always unrufiled. In him 
the Ramakrishna Order has indeed lost one 
of its most devoted and earnest workers. 
May He, upon whom he ever depended, take 
unto Himself his disembodied spirit. 

BILIMORIA 

hardly found anything around him which 
could fill the emptiness he felt within. 

It was about this time, in 1922, that a 
chance happening lifted the veil of years 
and brought back the lost memories 
of his strange meeting with the Swami. 
He studied the works of the Swami and 
became connected with the Ramakrishna 
Mission at Bombay. A new chapter in his 
life opened ; aimless living gave place to a 
life of quiet retirement, calm contemplation, 
and fruitful activity. 

His magnanimous and charitable disposi- 
tion made him keenly aware of afflictions 
and sufferings around him, and he spent 
several lacs in benefactions of various kinds. 
Unostentatious is a poor word to describe 
his charities ; they were of the sdtivika kind 
meulloned in the Gita. He gave out of the 
goodness of hia heart without conaidera- 
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lions of any kind, and the left hand hardly 
knew what the right gave. 

lie also came into contact with some of 
the direct disciples of Sri llamakrishna, 
namely, Swami Shivananda, Swami Akhanda- 
nanda and Swami Vijnanananda. He was 
a particular friend of the Bombay Ashrama, 


though his help extended to several other 
causes of the Mission. To the end of his 
life he was a regular visitor to the Bombay 
Ashrama, where he would spend a long time 
in quiet contemplation. 

May his soul rest in Eternal Peace and 
may God grant consolation to his widow in 
her great bereavement. 


ALLAHABAD 


The birthday anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda was celcbraLcJ at Allahabad on 
Sunday, the 4ith February. A public meeting 
was organised in the Balgrampur Hall of 
the Hindu Hostel at six in the evening. Mr. 
Nehpal Singh, I.E.S., Asst. Director of 
Public Instruction, presided. 

The proceedings began with a prayer and 
an opening song. Mr. Shiva Prasad Siiiha, 
,Prof. K. R. R. Sustri, Dr. Umesh Misra, 
Pandit Mithu Lai Saslri and Swami Raghu' 


vananda addressed the meeting. Prof. K. K. 
Bhattacharya, M.A., B.L., LL.M., Bar-at- 
Law in the course of his forceful speech exhort^ 
cd the students to follow the great lesson of 
service to the poor and illiterate exemplified 
in the life of the great Swami. Swami 
Vivekananda lived and died for India and 
every student should imbibe that spirit from 
his life. Mahatma Gandhi in his efforts for 
the regeneration of the masses is, no doubt, 
inspired by the example laid by Swamiji. 


UELUR 


The seventy-eighth birthday anniversary 
of Swami Vivekananda was celebrated on 
Wednesday, the 31st .January, at the Belur 
Math in a befitting manner. 

An all-day programme consisting of 
‘Mangalarati’, readings from the Upa- 
nishads, worship, ‘Iloma’, *Kali-kirLan’, 
laying of the foundation stone of the Hama- 
krishna Mission Vidyamaiidir (College), 
distribution of ‘Prasad', etc. was gone 
through, starting from an early hour in the 
morning. 

In the evening a largely attended public 
mec^ting was held in the Math grounds. 
Speeches were delivered on the life and 
teachings of Swamiji in which the public 
were urged to follr)w in his footsteps and 
serve the country. Sj. Uemendra Prasad 
Ghose was in the chair, and Swami 
Pavilrananda, Dr. Punehanan Neogi, Sj. 
Satyendra Nath .Majumdar and Dr. Kalidas 
Nag addressed the meeting. Swami Pavilra- 
nanda said that to the youths of the 


country Swami Vivekananda was the 
truest emblem of courage and vigour ; to 
the social reformers, an ideal social 
reformer ; to the workers, a living embodi- 
ment of all that love of the country stood 
for ; to the learned and religiously minded 
people, a scholar with \vonderful oratorical 
gift and an eminent religious leader. 

Sj. Satyendra Nath Majumdar opined llial 
they had not been yet able to complete llie 
unfinished task left by Swamiji so far as 
removal of poverty, illiteracy, superstitions, 
religious bigotry and other social and 
religious evils were concerned. 

Dr, Kalidas Nag pointed out that it was 
Swami Vivekananda who first drew atten- 
tion of the outside world to India’s ideas, 
ideals and culture. 

Sj. Hemandra Prasad Ghose presented 
Swamiji us the preacher of the vow of 
nationalism and said that the religion 
preached by him was pregnant with 
immense possibilities. 


BOMBAY 


The birthday anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda was celebrated in Bombay on 
Friday, the 2nd February. A largely attended 
public meeting was held in the Blavatsky 
Lodge over whicli Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
presided. Mr. M. (.. Chagla, who spoke on 
the ocea;:;! m, paid an eloquent tribute to 
tl.c memory of the great Swami in the 


following terms: “I think the great ini- 
portanee of Swami Vivekananda’s life lies m 
the fact that he played an cs.seniial part in 
the Modern Indian Nationalism by making 
us conscious of our past spiritual and 
cultural heritage ; he gave a tremendous 
impetus to national uifity.” 

Mr. S. A. Brelvi, editor of the Bombay 
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Chronicle, referred to the message of peace 
and harmony delivered by the Swami in the 
West by which he raised the prestige of 
India in the eyes of the Westerners. He 
preached that all religions were but different 
paths leading to the same goal and there 
was no ground for religious conflicts or dis- 
sensions. The speaker regretted that Indians 
lo-day seemed quite oblivious of this great 
fact. 

Dr. Peter Boike of U.S.A., who was the 
third speaker, said that the teachings and 
preaching of Swami Vivekananda paved the 
path to bring the two continents of India 


and America closer together in a bond of 
spiritual fellowship. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad dwelt on the legacy 
of spiritual message that Sri Ramakrishna 
left to Swami Vivekananda who carried it 
to the farthest limit of the earth with a 
missionary zeal. The principles he practised 
and preached were universal brotherhood, 
renunciation and service of humanity. The 
president concluded with the remarks, “If 
we lake to heart his precrepts and treat all 
our countrymen as the children of God, we 
will soon he able to demolish that monster 
of communalism.” 


CALCUTTA 


A large public meeting was held in con- 
nection with the birthday anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda on Sunday, the 11th 
February, at the Albert Hall under the 
auspices of the Ramakrishna Mission Insti- 
tute of Culture. Mr. S. N. Hanerjec presided 
and many eminent speakers spoke in eloquent 
terms of the great life and work of the 
Swami, 

Mr. Sanlosh Kumar Rasu said that 
Swami Vivekananda worked for the dawn 
i)r a new era on earth. The service of 
humanity to which he devoted his life was 
taken up by him as a veritable act of 
worship. The culture and civilisation of 
India found an able and true exponent in 
him. 


Dr. P. 1). Shastri, T.E.S., in the course 
of his highly illumine ling speech said: 
“Viveknnandn’s life was a life of discipline, 
devotion to the Vedantie ideal and .service to 
liiinianily. He indicated his greatness in his 
will lo outdo what had been done before 
him, and in the task of disseminating Truth 
to the remotest corners of the globe he 
showed inexhaustible patience, unbounded 
enlhusiasm and a staunch optimistic spirit. 
He conquered the hearts of those unso- 
phisticated people of America because of 
the inherent truth and sublimity of the great 
message he delivered, and thereby won the 
highest respect for his country and his 
people”. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee spoke next. 
Elsewhere we are giving a summary of his 
speech. 


(( 


Mr. N. C. Cbattei^ee speaking next, said: 
^ am one of those who believe that there 


is no future for India unless there is practical 
realisation of the great truths of Hinduism. 
The cardinal principles which Swami 
Vivekananda preacheil were religious tolera* 
tion and the doctrine of the divinity of man. 
lift was not an apologetic. He carried the 
war into the enemy’s camp and boldly 
<lefendcd the tenets of Hinduism. He 
pleaded for a proper assimilation of the 
spirit of other civilisations. Yet he main- 
tained that the individuality of Hinduism 
must be maintained and preserved. He 
presented Hindui.sm as the Mother of 
religions which had taught men the great 
precept, ^\ccept and understand one 
another*. He did his best to harmonise the 
different systems of thought into one 
niagnifteent synthesis”. 

Mr. S. N. Banerjee in his presidential 
address referred to the magnetic personality 
of the great Swami and said that whoever 
came in touch with him was infused with 
courage and energy that radiated from him. 
He spurned the blind imitation of the West 
and dealt a death-blow to the slavc- 
nientalily that was eating into the vitals of 
the nation. None was too low in the eyes 
of Vivekananda to he served anil none too 
high to wdiom he would bend down. He 
taught India the virtue of self-respect and 
how lo preserve it. He presented India to 
the West ns a mighty store-house of spiri- 
tual gems. Sw'nmiji and his followers had 
shown that India also could take the 
exalted position of a giver, a teacher at 
whose feet the West might sit and lake 
lessons in the practice of spirituality. 
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DACCA 


On an invitation from the Dacca Univer- 
sity and under the auspices of the Committee 
of Religious Instruction for Hindu Students, 
Swami Pavitrananda, President, Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, delivered a course of 
four illuminating lectures to the students 
there. The lectures were also open to the 
public and were very well appreciated by 
all. 

In the ciiiirsc of his first lecture, dealing 
with the “Fundamental Problems of Life,” 
the Swanii observed that of all problems of 
life the immediate problem which the youth 
had to face was the problem of securing 
employment and earning bread. Then the 
Swami went on to discuss the conditions of 
smccos in life and after logically develop- 
ing the discussion, convincingly showed how 
by the knowledge of the Self all problems 
of life could be solved. 

In his second lecture, “Religion of the 
Modern Man”, the Swami took an oppor- 
tunity to refute the charges that are glibly 
made against religion by a certain class of 
scientists and politicians. He was of the 
firm conviction that consciously or un- 
consciously man always progressed towards 
God, for man came from God. 

The subject of the next lecture was “The 
Problems of Modern Hinduism.” After 
dealing with the origin and development of 


Hinduism, the Swami made his hearers 
understand to what a deplorable condition 
Hindu Society had degenerated to-day. The 
problem of temple-entry, interdining etc., 
are merely the symptoms and not the dis- 
ease. In order to effect a permanent cure 
of the main disease what is nece.ssary is 
the resuscitation of real religion as distin- 
guished from false religion. The Swami 
clearly pointed out that the regeneration of 
Hindu Society and the solution of all 
troubles lay in the worship of God in man, 
as embodied in the teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

That the real trouble came not from out 
side but from within and that the mind was 
the cause of all happiness and sorrow was 
the theme of the Swami’s last lecture. He 
said that the cultivation of moral and 
ethical virtues as also the development ol 
religious life was absolutely necessary for 
controlling the mind, and that the true 
knowledge of the Seif was the panacea 
against all ills of life. 

During his visit to Dacca, the Swam? 
delivered a lecture at the Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission, Narayangunge on “Swami Viveka 
nnnda and the New Awakening in India.'* 
Maharajkiimar Sri Brajendra Kishore Dm 
Burman Bahadur of Tripura presided 0*1 
I he occasion. 


MADRAS 


The Sri Ramakrisbna Math, Madras, 
celebrated the birthday anniversary of 
Swami Vivekananda on Sunday, the 4th 
February. Bhajana and feeding of Daridra 
Narayanas formed the special features of 
the occasion. A public meeting was held in 
the evening in the spacious hall of the Msith 
with Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar in the 
chair. 

Swami Tapasyananda who address($<] the 
meeting on the many-sided character of 
Sw'amiji brought out clearly in a compact 
.speech the salient features of his life and 
activities. Mr. K. Balasubramania Aiyar 
said in the course of his learned lecture that 
Swami Vivekananda had put before the 
nation the true principles of Hinduism and 
had enunciated in clear terms the role 
religion was to play in life. Religion must 
form the central theme of life to which all 
other activities should occupy only a 
subordinate place. 


Sir r. r. Rai/i.'isvv.'imi Aiyar in his prosJ 
denlial address said that the life of Swnnii 
Vivekananda was an embodiment of the 
Hindu faith, and that he symbolised in lii^ 
life the universality, the conscience, the 
unity and the courage of Hindu religion air! 
upheld in unmistakable terms that religion 
ever carried with it iiidomit.'ible strength. 

One of the great glories of Ramakrishn*' 
and Vivekananda lay in inspiring the people 
to devote themselves in selfless service In 
the downtrodden masses in a systematic an^l 
yet silent and undemonstrative way. 
Swami Vivekananda preached the divinily 
ol man and asked his countrymen to havi’ 
faith in themselves. The president con- 
cluded by saying that we should have 
courage, determination and a dynamic faith 
which our religion ineiileatcd and should 
follow the teachings of .the great Swami to 
prove worthy of his great heritage. 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached ’* 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAaMAKRISIINA 


TTIK IIOUSEirOLDER DEVOTEE AND THE 
DEVOTEE WHO HAS RENOUNCED 

Sri Ratmhmhna: The love ol the 
worldly people for God is as short-lived 
as a drop of water that falls on a red- 
hot frying pan ; it makes a sudden 
sound and dries away the next moment. 

Worldly people are attached to earthly 
enjoyments and cannot, therefore, have 
that abiding love and consuming yearn- 
ing for God. 

The fast of EkMashi is of three kinds : 
The first one is a complete fast; not 
even a drop of water will be taken. 
Likewise a Sannyasin takes to perfect 
renunciation by completely giving up all 
clinging to worldly enjoyment. The 
second one is observed by taking milk 
and sweets. It is like the householder 
devotee who enjoys to some extent the 
fruits of his family life. The third 
variety is marke'S by a hearty meal 
consisting of daiftty dishes ; and not only 


that, a few loaves may even be kept 
soaked in milk for the next time. 

People take to the practice of medita- 
tion and performance of worship, but at 
the same time allow their mind to dwell 
on lust and gold and are ever inclined 
towards enjoyment. As a result the 
spiritual practices they undertake are 
robbed of their true spirit. 

Hazra used to live here and devote 
much time to the practice of religion; 
but he had his wife, children and some 
landed property at home. So, as is 
natural, he was, on the one hand, taking 
the name of the Lord and undergoing 
austerities, but on the other, was very 
cleverly exploiting the same for worldly 
gain and profit. Such people cannot 
keep their word. Now they say they 
would never take fish, but again they 
take. 

Is there anything which a man i& in- 
capable of doing for money? He can 
go even to the cx^nt pf making 
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brahmins and holy men work as coolies I 

Sweets would rot, but I could not 
give them to these people. I could use 
water from unclean vessels belonging to 
others, but would not touch the water- 
pots of these people. 

Whenever Hazra saw any well-to-do 
men he used to call them near and in- 
dulge in all sorts of tall talks with 
them. He would sometimes tell them : 
“These — ^Rakhal and others whom you 
see — are all good-for-nothing in the 
practice of religion ; they are good only 
in rambling about aimlessly.” 

When I see a man living in caves, 
smearing his body with ashes, observing 
fasts and undergoing many other austeri- 
ties, but at heart contemplating on 
worldly objects, on lust and gold, I cry 
shame upon him ! I consider him 
blessed who having withdrawn his mind 
from lust and gold lives and moves about 
happily, and does not even go through 
any religious austerities. 

(Pointing to Mani Mallick) He has 
no picture of saints in his house. The 
picture of a saint reminds one of God. 

Manilal ; Yes, we have. In the 
room of Nandini there is a picture of a 
Christian lady-devotee. She is in prayer. 
There is another picture — one is clinging 
to the Rock of Faith which overhangs an 
unfathomable ocean. The moment he 
abandons faith he will at once drop 
down into fathomless water. 

There is one more picture — a few 
young girls, with their lamp filled with 
oil, are keeping vigil in expectation of 
the bridegroom. Whoever will fall 
asleep will not see him. God has been 
described as the bridegroom. (Parable 
of the ten Virgins). 

Sri Barnakrishna (with a smile) : This 
is very fine. 

Manilal : There are other pictures 
also— the picture of the Tree of Faith 
cud that of Sin and Virtue. 


Sri Barnakrishna (to Bhavanath) : 
Nice pictures indeed I Go and see them 
once. 

With a short pause Sri Ramakrishna 
continues, “Sometimes when I think 
deeply I do not like these things. In 
the beginning only one has to pay some 
attention to sin and how to get rid of 
it ; but if through the grace of the Lord 
once love and yearning for Him make 
their appearance, all thoughts of virtue 
and vice are forgotten. The devotee, 
then, transcends the limits of all rules 
and scriptural injunctions. He is 
no longer troubled by thoughts of 
penance and repentance. 

“As for instance — ^you are sailing to 
your destination by following the 
winding course of a river with much 
hardship and delay. But if there is a 
flood you can reach there straight across 
the fields in a short time. Water, then, 
stands high on previously dry grounds. 

“In the initial stage one has to follow 
a long course of discipline and undergo 
much hardshij). Everything takes an 
easy course at the dawn of yearning 
devotion. As for example — you can 
walk through the paddy-field in any 
direction when the crops have been 
gathered. But before that you could 
walk only along the zigzag course of the 
ridges. Now you can go any way you 
like. If there is any hay left you can 
walk over it without any difficulty with 
your shoes on. If there are discrimina- 
tion, renunciation and faith in the words 
of the Guru no trouble will arise.” 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE PATH OF 

MEDITATION I MEDITATION WITH AND 
WITHOUT FORM 

Manilal (to Sri Ramakrishna); Well, 
what is the method of meditation ? 
where should the mind be concentrated ? 

Sri Barnakrishna : The heart is a well 
known place. The miud may be cou- 
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' centrated there or in the Sahasrara (the 
thousand-petalled lotus in the brain). 
These are the places to meditate upon 
as enjoined by the scriptures. Apart 
from that you may concentrate your 
mind anywhere you like. In fact, God 
exists everywhere. Where is He not 
present ? 

When Lord Narayana in accepting the 
gift of King Bali covered the three 
worlds — heaven, hell and the earth — 
with his three footsteps, was there any 
place left? A place with dirty soil is 
as sacred as the banks of the Ganges. 
In another view all this is but His cosmic 
form. 

Meditation can be both with and 
without form; but meditation without 
form is very difficult. In it all that 
you see and hear is to be merged into 


nothing, and you are to be absorbed in 
the thought of your own real Self. 
Shiva dances meditating on his real Self. 
He utters the words **What am I ! What 
am I !” and dances in an ecstasy. 

This is called Shiva-Yoga. According 
to it the gaze is to be fixed on the fore- 
head in meditation. The Mind should be 
concentrated on one’s real Self by setting 
the world at nought through discrimina- 
tion which negates everything. 

There is another kind of Yoga called 
Vishnu-Yoga. It requires the eyes to be 
fixed on the tip of the nose. The atten- 
tion is bifurcated — ^half to the world and 
half inside. Such is the state in medita- 
tion with form. ^ 

Meditating on the divine form Shiva 
sometimes dances uttering ‘^Rama, 
Rama.” 


PRAYER TO THE LORD* 

By John Moffitt 

We are born, O Lord, in the dust of the earth, 

And our eye*, arc blind with the cloud thereof; 

In dust do we dwell, like children at play — 

O bring us assurance. Thou haven of love I 

Wilt Thou not raise us up, if we slip once again ? 

Wilt Thou leave us here sorely to suffer and moan ? 

Of ourselves, we could never find strength to arise; 

We should all lie forever downcast and alone ! 

O Lord, we are children of timorous mind; 

In our slightest endeavor wc stumble or fall ! 

Why then dost Thou show us Thy terrible face ? 

0 why must wc look on Thy frowning at all ? 

Turn Thy anger away from us, weak though we be, 

And tenderly tell us what causes Thy frown; 

For if Thy arms raise us a hundred times more, 

•What else can we do then, but straightway fall down? 


^Translated from a Bengali song. 



LETTERS OF SWAMI TURIYANANDA 


Brindaban^ 12th August, IQOB 
My dear U— , 

Your letter of the 10th June came 
duly to hand. I was very glad to know 
you all had been doing so nicely. I 
received a letter from D. by the same 
mail. I have written to her already in 
reply to that letter. I have received 
another letter from her which I could 
not reply yet. I have been waiting 
for your letter which you promised to 
write to me in your last letter giving me 
information about C. However, I hope 
everything is well with her. I got a 
letter from C ... of late. It was 
nice and of cheerful tone too, but in it 
also she didn’t write anything as regards 
her own health and so forth. It was 
full of sentiment only. I have not 
written to her in reply yet. Will you 
please convey my loving regards to her 
when you write to her. Yes, it is more 
than one year, my dear U . . . that 
I left your shores, but it seems much 
longer than that to me. Mother alone 
knows where She is going to keep me, 
but of one thing I can assure you that 
wherever I might be, I will have the 
interest of you all at heart and that I 
will never be slow to pray for the spirit- 
ual development of you all to Mother. 
May you all cling close to Mother and be 
helpful and loving to one another. I 
hear of . . . often. May Mother pro- 
tect him always. How faithful and like 
a hero he is at his place in the Ashrama, 
and be sure a right man in the right 
place. I need hardly tell you much 
about him, I know. He speaks so 
beautifully about you, how helpful you 
are to him and so forth. I am really 


glad of it. My loving regards to S . . . 
It doesn’t matter if she has 15,000,000 
desires, still she is my mother. I hope 
the Swami T. is again amongst you with 
fresh ardour and vigor this time and you 
are enjoying his lectures and his com- 
pany with more zest than before. I am 
glad to know that you try to help him 
as best as you can. I am delighted to 
know that S. is learning stenography. 
She will be another hand to help the 
Swami there. It pleased me very much 
to learn that S ... is well again and 
is to live with . . . and ... in Camp 
Taylor after her recovery from such 
a dangerous operation. My love to 
them, please. What is the matter with 
F . . . You never follow my requests 
closely, I see. Write me openly please. 
I guess there is a feeling now towards 
the . . . people which is not very 
friendly amongst the members of the 
Vedanta Society. Is that true? Well, 
I would ask you never to identify your- 
self with any party spirit, U . . . 
Keep always aloof of it if you want to be 
happy. Try to see Mother in all. That 
is the secret. I am doing much better 
now. Hope you are all doing well. My 
love to M. • . and S. . . and all the 
friends who care for it. With wishes 
and love to you as ever, 

Yours in the Mother, 



P.S. Will you please give me some 
account of the work Swami Ram is doing 
there and if possible of the doings of 
Dharma Pala, when you write to me 
again. Try to f^'ye me important news 
that would int^iCst me. 



THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


Mr. H. 6. Wells has initiated a world- 
debate on the above subject. (1) The 
sanctity of the human body, (2) the right 
of personal freedom, (3) the right to legis- 
late, (4) the right to challenge misrep- 
resentation, (5) the right to subsistence 
consequent upon the political and econo- 
mic collectivization of the world’s re- 
sources, (6) rights regarding education 
and freedom of worship, (7) the right 
to employment, (8) the right to acquire 
property, (9) the right of protection of 
property and, (10) the right of free move- 
ment, — arc roughly the topics around 
which the debate is to be conducted. 
The draft submitted by Mr. Wells for 
discussion, his own contribution to the 
debate and the views of other thinkers 
appeared in the Hindu, After the dis- 
cussion is over, Mr, Wells proposes to 
redraft the clauses, which would then 
form a sort of Manna Curia for ail 
mankind irrespective of race, creed and 
nationality. We do not propose to 
enter into the debate or offer any com- 
ments on any of the ten clauses drafted 
by Mr. Wells; as Vedantists we are con- 
cerned with the philosophical and spirit- 
ual issues involved in the present world 
situation, which make it necessary for 
thinking men in certain parts of the 
world to initiate a symposium and 
formally discuss the Rights of Man. 

* * * 

Is the proposed debate a mere 
academic discussion which might pro- 
l)ably form a chapter of a new Utopia 
that is going to be written ; or is it 
something that can be and will be 
translated into practical politics, so as 
lu enable humanity to open a new 
ehaptA in its progress towards the goal 
of universal freedom? This is the first 
question that confronts us. We shall 


attempt to answer it by seeking out the 
parties who are concerned in the matter 
and trying to get at their points of view. 
In the English Mn^na Carta of personal 
and political liberties, the people of 
England formed the party that demand- 
ed the rights and the king of England, 
a single man constituted the party that 
attempted to withhold the rights. The 
single man had perforce to yield to the 
united demand of a whole people, for 
the demand was irresistible. Who are 
the parties concerned in the propo^fd 
Manna Carta of the world, the charter 
of personal and political liberties for 
humanity as a whole? Who demand 
llusc rights; who withhold them and 
who again arc merely indifferent to the 
whole question? This planet of ours is 
peopled by about two hundred crores (»f 
human beings, of various pigments of 
skin — ^black, yellow, red, brown and 
white and other intermediate shades. 
They speak different languages, have 
different religious beliefs, different cus- 
toms and traditions, and different stand- 
ards of wealth and knowledge. They 
enjoy different degrees of civil liberties. 
Some have submitted themselves to the 
unlimited suzerainty of individuals or 
groups who have inherited or actpiircd 
the power to curtail or withhold their 
personal liberties. Others have what are 
known as responsible governments which 
possess widely differing ideologies. The 
governments themselves arc often not 
wholly emancipated, for the men who 
form them oftentimes happen to be 
puppets in the hands of organized 
groups that possess the ]K>wcr of money 
and others that wield a mighty influ- 
ence over the great propaganda machine 
known as the world’s press. Then there 
are conflicts between sections of human- 
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ity. From the dawn of history wars, 
great and small, have been a perpetual 
phenomenon occurring in some parts or 
other of this world. Quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the world witnessed a great 
war, by far greater than any that ever 
occurred before. We were then told 
that that was the war to end war. Dis- 
illusionment of our fond hopes for peace 
arrived in the shape of another great 
war in which the entire planet appears to 
be involved. The complexity of the 
world-situation makes it impossible to 
single out national, racial, political, 
economic or other well-defined groups 
that put forth a united demand for the 
fundamental rights of the whole of 
humanity. Each of the groups above 
referred to and other such groups have 
their own particular interests that mili- 
tate against the interests of other groups 
and of humanity as a whole. 

* # * 

In the midst of this strife and confu- 
sion, isolated voices are heard sj)eaking 
on behalf of the human race. These 
cries in the wilderness often go unheeded. 
The men Avho utter these cries belong to 
all countries, all nations and all relig- 
ious beliefs. Transcending the limita- 
tions of country, nation and religion, 
they speak for humanity; they are not 
bound down by political and economic 
group-loyalties. They are rebels and are 
often persecuted by normal people who 
stick to their limited interests and look 
askance at these other men who attempt 
to disturb the existing order of things. 
These rebels who speak on behalf of 
humanity as if they were the accredited 
representatives of the human race are 
variously known as prophets, poets and 
philosophers. They are all fashioned out 
of the same metal, the shining gold of 
idealism. To them ideals are more real 
than the so-called real interests of work- 
a-day liie. They live for their ideal and 
are prepared to die for it, They are the 


finest flowers of the human race. Every 
age produces them; the Invisible King 
who presides over the destinies of the 
human race with infinite mercy and 
eternal alertness sends them as His 
messengers. They bear His mark on 
their foreheads. Theirs is the voice that 
pleads on behalf of humanity as a whole. 
Turning to the men in bondage they 
say : “Brothers ! shake off the shackles 
tliat bind you and be free.*^ To the 
tyrants who make bondsmen of their 
brethren they say : “Beware of the retri- 
bution that awaits you.” The oppress- 
ed and the exploited of all nationalities 
are their chief concern. 

Prophets, poets and philosophers arc 
then the party that demand the rights 
of man. Men in power whose loyalty is 
not directed to humanity as a whole but 
stands restricted to the group to which 
they belong form the party that with- 
holds the inherent rights of man. As 
for the common people, they are in- 
capable of taking either of these posi- 
tions and consc(iuently stand apart 
from the discussion. The solidarity of 
mankind is a commonplace idea with 
prophets, poets and philosophers who 
are the unrecognised, nevertheless potent 
legislators of the world. The idea is new 
to statesmen and politicians whose 
interests arc mainly confined to national 
frontiers. Philosopher-statesmen now 
and again appear and attempt to direct 
the course of events, viewing the world 
as a whole. One doubts their survival- 
value, for under present conditions their 
colleagues, most of whom are “practic- 
al” men, will throw them out as 
“idealistic dreamers”, unfit to have any 
voice in the practical concerns of 
national life. The world may have out- 
grown the stage in which it suppressed 
the voice of its prophets by stoning 
them or burning them‘ or seu^ng them 
to the stake. But it has not come any- 
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^here near to entrusting them with 
national responsibility. The philosopher- 
statesmen of Plato are yet to come. 

* * * 

The human race as a whole, in the pre- 
sent stage of its evolution, is governed 
by the law of struggle for existence and 
survival of the fittest formulated by 
Darwin. ‘‘Mutual devouring, hunger 
and conscious desire, the sense of a 
limited room and capacity and the 
struggle to increase, to expand, to con- 
quer and to possess’’ are the springs 
of action of national, rneial, ])olitical, 
economic and such other grouj)s. There 
arc of course men and women whose 
lives arc governed by the law of love, the 
working of which nccesMiales self-giving, 
^.clf-denial and self-immolation. Tliey 
find the fulfilment of their lives by deny- 
ing their own inherent rights for the serv- 
ice of others. A society based upon 
the law of love will be guided more by 
Duty and Faith than by Right and 
Reason. Individuals in such a society 
will consider it their duty to surrender 
their own rights for safe-guarding the 
rights of others. There is a middle posi- 
tion of consciously co-operating for 
mutual welfare. The attaiimient of this 
stage by humanity as a whole is almost 
an impossible proposition. The in- 
tellectual and moral level of the whole 
race should be raised to such a high 
extent as to enable the rank and file to 
perceive the beauty of an ordered world 
in which each man will conserve his in- 
herent rights by safe-guarding the rights 
of others. The three stages outlined 
above are applicable to individuals, 
nations and humanity as a whole. The 
struggle for survival blossoms into con- 
scious co-operation for mutual welfare 
which ripens into the law of love. 

Precisely because the struggle lor sur- 
vival, the impulse towards permanence 
is contradicted by the law of death, the 
individual life is compelled and used to 


secure permanence rather for its species 
than for itself, and this it cannot do 
without the co-operation of others and 
the principle of co-operation and mutual 
help, the desire of others, the desire of 
the wife, the child, the friend and helper, 
the associated group, the practice of 
ussociatioii of conscious joining and 
interchange are the seeds out of which 
flowers the principle of love”. (Sri 
Aiirobindo: The Lijc Dltinc, Vol. 1, 
Chap. XXl). 

* * * 

In the very nature of things the race 
as a wliolc lugs behind the individual. 
Prophets, poets and philosophers who 
form the vanguard of humanity 
guided by the law of love. Humbler 
men who are saintly are also guided by 
this law. Duty and Faith are the work- 
ing principles for this group which consi- 
ders the Sermon on the Mount not as 
an unpractical ideal, but as a living doc- 
trine applicable to the practical con- 
cerns of everyday life. They forego 
their own rights, but strongly uphold 
the rights of others. The foremost in- 
tellectuals of the race belong to the 
middle group of t)crsons who are ready 
for conscious co-operation leading to 
mutual welfare. Right and Reason are 
the working principles of this group. 
The best of them would not accept any 
parlieiilar advantage that they deny to 
others. In the third group wc iind mili- 
tant nationalists and so-called men of 
action who despise tliinkors and philos- 
opliers as mere dreamers. They are 
always pre])iired to fight for their rights 
regardless of the rights of other individ- 
uals and groups. This is the group 
that brings about wwld-Avars and inter- 
national conllicts. The above analysis 
has revealed to us the true parties con- 
cerned ill the matter and has also given 
us some idea of their points of view. We 
also note that in the very nature of 
things, intellectuals will frame and put 
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forward programmes for human justice 
and social amelioration, but will lack the 
ni^cessary driving j)ower to translate 
them into action. 

As already noted above, the govern- 
ments of nations are at present domin- 
ated by men who are guided by the 
Darwinian law of struggle for existence 
and .survival of the fittest. Tlic voice 
that arose in Nazareth niruLeen hundred 
years ago is not taken seriously by men 
who profess to be followers of the 
Nazareiic. The human race that is so 
slow to catch the celestial fire brought 
down to the earth by the Great Teacher 
is; not going t<j be caught in the finely 
spun cobwebs of prograniines put for- 
ward by inlellcetuals. Facing the bare 
facts we see around us iialioiis whose 
very ])rinciplc of existenee is self-asser- 
tion associated with the deslruclion or 
cTislavemcnt of oUkts. 'I’he passion for 
mutual destruction has reached such a 
degree that in the name of eflieiency 
and national-preparedness, statesmen 
curtail the civil liberties of their own 
nationals and pile up huge debts w'hich 
would seriously restrict the liberties of 
generations yet unborn. True reason 
and higher self-interest appear to be 
altogether ahscfit in this mad world. 
In this state of affairs it is mere 
mockery to speak of fundamental 
human rights. 

^ * 

The League of Nations has dis- 
illusioned humanity of the possibility of 
achieving collective security by negotia- 
tion and mutual agreement. The fond 
hopes of a United States of Europe has 
receded into the background conse- 
quent upon the onslaught on the estab- 
lished religior. by two of the major 
powers and coraplete indifference to relig- 
ion by several others. Will Durant 
writing in the Saturday Evening Post of 


Philadelphia says : *^Half of Europe 
has rejected Christianity — explicitly in 
Russia, implicitly in Germany. Two- 
thirds of Europe and half of South 
America have deposed democracy, have 
established martial law over life and 
industry, and have submitted to the 
rule of ‘‘supermen’*. Nearly all of 
Europe has put aside the ethics of 
Christ as incompatible with military 
vigour and has adopted the Nietzschean 
“master-morality” of power. In Russia 
and Germany, and in less degree in 
Italy, men have accepted these develop- 
ments not as passing tyrannies but as u 
new religion capable of stirring their 
hearts to sacrifice and heroic enterprise. 
Perha])s Christianity like democracy is 
doomed by the victory of force over per- 
suasion, of efficiency over freedom, of 
war over peace. The First World War 
did more harm to Christianity than all 
the Voltairos in history; the Second 
World War may complete its destruc- 
tion. Possibly the age of Nietzsche has 
already begun.” 

» * # 

Is there no hope for Europe and the 
world Will not true Christianity rise 
up again as a civilizing force ? Has the 
Man of Sorrows irretrievably lost 
ground to the prophet of Superman.^ 
Will not the wails of the world reach 
the Throne of Mercy ? Has God forsaken 
Ills world? The.sc are the questions 
that engage the attention of lovers of 
humanity all over the world. They are 
not anxious to consider programmes of 
fundamental human rights. For they 
know that humanity is divided against 
itself, and the assertion of fundamental 
rights by one section is the surest way 
of driving the men of the other section 
to trample upon those rights, if they 
can possibly do it; or they may discard 
their own rights and take refuge under 
a Dictator, “a Superirt'an” who would 
perform the ruthless work of destruction 
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for them. In a divided house self-asser- 
tion by one side leads to self-assertion 
by the other and a conflict results. It is 
again a question of struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest. We may sin- 
cerely wish that the whole of humanity 
should settle down as members of a 
united household, a large joint family 
such as we know in India, share the 
world’s resources equally among them- 
selves and live happily ever afterwards. 
The very laws guiding human evolu- 
tion deny such a possibility. 

« # « 

In an individual human life the youth 
of strife and self-assertion is followed by 
the middle age of sweet reasonableness 
and conscious co-operation for mutual 
welfare and then the last stage of self- 
abnegation and law of love is reached. 
The movement takes place as if it were 
in a straight line. The analogy does not 
hold good for nations and for humanity 
as a whole. In these cases the course 
of movement is something like the 
swings of a pendulum; or if we credit 
nations and humanity with the wisdom 
of conserving accumulated experience, 
the movement may be said to take place 
in a spiral ever expanding in its radius 
nevertheless swinging alternately from 
one direction to the other. Self-asser- 
tion has in it the seeds of self-denial and 
self-denial in its turn has in it the see<is 
of self-assertion. Earlier in this discus- 
sion we quoted the words of Sri 
Aurobindo to testify to the first fact 
that the seeds of love are found in the 
principle of co-operation that arises from 
the struggle for survival. What about 
the other fact? The course of Chris- 
tianity and the successive stages 
through which a monastic institution 
passes illustrate the fact of self-denial 
leading to self-assertion. By practice 
and precept Jesus enjoined upon His 
followers, the virtues of poverty and 
humility. Early Christians and saintly 
8 


founders of monastic sects such as St. 
Francis of Assisi strictly followed the 
teachings of the Master. As the com- 
munity of monks grew, the extreme self- 
denial of the individual monk slowly 
gave place to accumulation of wealth 
under the convenient pretext of making 
provision for the permanence of the 
community or the house. The Evil One 
who is ever alert often starts his game 
by whispering into the ears of a wearied 
monk, “Well, austerities arc all right for 
you, but what about the poor brethren ? 
Should you not keep back some funds 
for them? Seeing your extreme self- 
denial the faithful are bringing costly 
gifts to you ; why should you distribute 
the whole of it to the poor in the streetjrf 
Are not the brethren also poor? Do 
keep back something for them ; for after 
your demise the faithful may not respond 
so well as they do now.” The poor 
monk succumbs to the temptation, never 
knowing that it was the Evil One that 
prompted him to take the decision. Ac- 
cumulated property and along with it 
power and influence and other entangle- 
ments come. Self-denial thus swings on 
to self-assertion. 

« * « 

A nation that is down and out seeks 
avenues for strengthening itself and finds 
them. When it has achieved what is 
wanted, it does not stop short, 

it goes a step further and 
becomes a menace to neighbouring 

nations. They then pounce upon it and 
despoil it of its goods; thereafter they 
fall out among themselves in the act of 
sharing the loot, then form fresh com- 
binations and start the game anew. 

This in short is the international game 
that we are witnessing before our eyes 
day after day. Taking humanity as a 
whole we may note that the age of Right 
and Reason alternates with the age of 
Duty and Faith. Self assertion alter- 
nates with selWepiaK Science has 
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ushered in new forces^ and fresh experi- 
ences. Croesus of Lydia, if he were to 
return to the earth, will be dumb-founded 
to see the magnitude of the wealth 
owned by his successors, the modern 
multi-millionaires. What would strike 
him more than anything else is the 
ingenuity with which the present-day 
Croesuses are guarding their pile by 
hiring ministers of established religions, 
unscrupulous politicians and foremost 
intellectuals to do the job for them by 
poclaiming the fundamental rights of 
property. Property is the symbol of self- 
assertion. At a certain stage of pro- 
gress of the individual and the nation, 
the acquisition of property is a virtue 
and also a necessity. At a certain other 
stage the distribution of accumulated 
property is a virtue and a necessity. 
The mistake is not in accumulating 
property but in continuing to accumu- 
late it ceaselessly and limitlessly. The 
ancient philosophy of India has solved 
this question once for all by laying down 
the Pravritti Marga of self-assertion 
and accumulation of property and the 
Nivritti Marga of self-denial and distribu- 
tion of accumulated property. If 

Europe is suffering today from the evil 
results of extreme self-assertion and the 
over-accumulation of property, India is 
suffering from extreme self-denial and 
the poverty consequent upon it. As we 
have already pointed out, the cure is 
contained in the malady itself, and 

tendencies are not wanting to show that 
the rhythm of national life will soon 
readjust itself in both parts of the 

world. 

* * 

Christianity will certainly persist as the 
higher doctrine of self-abnegation found- 
ed on the law of love. Let us also not 
forget that the teachings of Nietzsche 
will continue to persist as the 
lower doctrine of self-assertion 

founded on the Darwinian law of 


struggle for survival. Although appa- 
rently contradictory as. night and day, 
fire and water, rest and activity, and so 
forth, both the principles are necessary 
for the functioning of an well-ordered 
world. In the heat of temper, particular- 
ly in times of war, people are apt to for- 
get the fact that Germans and Jews, 
Japs and Chins are all sons of the same 
Heavenly Father, no matter whether 
they fight among themselves or maintain 
an attitude of peace. Despair leads us 
to hope; darknes.e, brings with it the ex- 
pectation of light. “We need not 
despair, for life is a fountain of ever- 
lasting exhilaration. No creature of 
earth has so tortured himself as Man, 
and none has raised a more cxull.ijil 
Alleluia. It would still be possible lo 
erect places of refuge, cloisters wherein 
life would yet be full of joy for men and 
women determined by their vocation to 
care only for beauty and knowlcd'^e, 
and so to hand on to a future race the 
living torch of civilization. But of such 
ashes a new world might well arise. 
Sun-set is the promise of dawn.'* 
(Havelock EHis--<juoted in the Vniin). 
* * * 

Now to come back to the proy)ose(l 
Magna Carta of the world. Although the 
practical realization of the ])roposal is 
extremely remote, it is very useful .and 
of very great educative value to lit 
people know^ that humanity lias eertain 
inherent fundamental rights whieli give 
men and women the necessary freedom 
for living a fuller life and sharing the 
world^s resources as members of the 

same household. To achieve this tlu* 

rich should be willing to give away 
some part of their property to the 

poor. We do not advocate for all 
men the extreme step contained in 
the advice “If thou wilt be ])erfecl. 
go and sell that thou hast, and give to 
the poor, and thou ^halt have treasure 
in heaven ; and come and follow me. 
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There is one thing which the world can 
nationalise and also internationalise and 
that is education. All men who are 
capable of profiting by it have a right 
to knowledge and enlightenment. The 
universities of the world should open 
their doors to rich and i)oor alike. The 
wealthy men of the world should make 
such endowments as to provide the best 
facilities for learning and acquisition of 
knowledge open to all men and women 
who are able to prove by strict intellec- 
tual tests their capacity to derive profit 
from such facilities. The labours of 
scientists and philoso])hers and of all 
men who labour and reach the peaks of 
learning are beneficial to the whole 
world, regardless of colour, creed and 
nationality. Why shouldn’t the world 
as a whole help them to acquire that 
knowledge ? The })ropagation of the 
fundamental and universal principles of 
religion is another direction to which the 
collective resources of the world could 
he directed. Health work such as the 
eradication of malaria is still another 
direction. The League of Nations as 
the one institution founded to express 
the collective will of the nations can do 
much, ill spite of its past failures. I^t 
us hear what the Lc'ague has to say of 
its own future: “The present century has 
. seen remarkable developments in every 
field of jihysical science, but perhaps an 
even more striking feature of the past 
two decades has been the effort to apply 
the method of scientific investigation to 
problems of human personality and rela- 
tions, and to employ the results of 
research in physiology, medicine, chemis- 
try and engineering for the betterment 
of conditions of life. There is in every 
part of the world an effort to improve 
Standards of living in the light of 
Modern scientific and technological ad- 
vance : there is growing a clearer con- 
viction that really to serve mankind 
such techniques must be employed not 


merely to make enterprise more efficient 
and human existence more comfortable, 
but to minimise conflict between differ- 
ent elements of the population, to ex- 
tend understanding and to build up an 
order based upon law whose sanction is 
free and common consent. 

^Hf this may be said to be the desire 
of civilised peoples, the League of 
Nations has still much to do even in 
time of war. Count Carton de Wiart, 
who has for many years represented 
Belgium on League Committees dealing 
with legal problems and social questions, 
made this declaration of faith upon open- 
ing the recent (twentieth) session of the 
Assembly. It was in hours of darknenr 
that men dreamt of the dawn, and that 
dawn, he was sure, would see the revival 
of the League, stronger and better adapt- 
ed to the true possibilities of inter- 
national life. The work of the League 
during this difficult period ‘will be 
watched everywhere by men of good- 
will. With them, I believe in a Higher 
Power which, in the words of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, has pity on the heart of 
man. I believe in human reason, which, 
where necessary, corrects its own short- 
comings : and I believe with staunch 
faith in the dignity and freedom of 
mankind, which remain the condition 
and basis of all true civilisation.’ 

Upon this faith was based Count 
Carton de Wiart’s conviction that efforts 
must be made during wartime to keep 
in being the essential services of the 
League — the research and wide human 
contacts maintained by the League 
Secretariat, the study of conditions of 
work continued by the International 
Labour Office and the juridical activity 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which reminds the world of an 
essential standard at a time when law is 
being transgressed.” 

Mayavaii, 

March 10, 1940 
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In a world overcast with strife, where 
princes and peoples are warring against 
princes and peoples, where self and greed 
and profit guide both political philosophy 
and action, where the plighted word is 
broken and no pledge is sacred, it may 
,^eem strangely ironical to celebrate the 
anniversary of a poor unlettered man, 
who spoke of love and joy and peace. 
International struggles are a reflection, 
on a larger scale, of the many discords 
in the lives of the nations themselves. 
In India alone, Shias quarrelling with 
Sunnis, Hindus fighting against the 
Muslims, the labourers against the 
capitalists, the tenants against the land- 
lords, the Forward Bloc against the 
Congress, Hindustani against Hindi and 
Urdu, — there is not much trace of the 
vaunted spiritualism of the East. When^^ 
the atmosphere is thus thick with discord i 
and suspicion and mistrust, one hesitates . j 
to speak of the things of the spirit, ofij 
harmony, of divine mercy, of religious^ / 
exaltation. For centuries, the leaders of 
nations have justified wars as a means 
to the establishment of peace. In 
Shakespeare’s Richard III, we find the 
exhortation : 

“In God’s name, cheerily on, 
courageous friends. 

To reap the harvest of perpetual 
peace 

By this one bloody trial of sharp 
war.” 

Several centuries later, on Novem- 
ber li., 1918, Mr. Lloyd George, address- 
ing the House of Commons, said : 


“I hope we may say that thus on 
this fateful morning came to an end all 
wars.” 

So late as October 1, 1988, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, referring to the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement described it 
as S 5 mibolic of the desire of “our two 
peoples never to go to war with one 
another again.” But the nations are at 
war again and who knows when the war 
will end? And yet, despite tliese indi- 
cations of darkness and doom, our failh 
in man’s great destiny is not dimmed 
and we trust, not faintly but devoutly, 
that God fulfills himself in many ways 
and out of even these disasters nniy 
emerge a truer faith in the sanctity ol 
human life and a living religion lliat 
shall influence every hour and every 
mood of men’s lives. Sir Humphry Davy, 
the famous eighteenth century chen?ist 
and a President of the Royal Society, 
once said : “If I could choose what of 
all things would be at the same time the 
most delightful and useful to me, 1 
should prefer a firm religious belief to 
every other blessing : for this makes life 
a discipline of goodness; creates new 
hopes when all earthly ones vanish; 
throws over the decay of existence the 
most gorgeous of all lights ; awakens life 
even in death; makes even torture and 
shame the ladder of ascent to paradise ; 
and far above all combinations of earth- 
ly hopes, calls up the most delightful 
visions of the future, the security of ever- 
lasting joys, where thfe sensualist and the 
sceptic view only gloom, decay, annihila- 
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tion, and despair.” Speaking at the 
University to a gathering comprised 
mainly of young and generous spirits 
still cherishing ideals, I have no hesita- 
tion in pleading for a religious life, not 
necessarily one of renunciation nor one 
of austerity, but a life that holds some- 
things sacred, that has a standard of 
conduct below which one will not fall, 
that contemplates the distant end and 
is not content with the immediate gain, 
that looks on earthly activities as a 
prelude to a fuller existence, that holds 
fast to certain princijdes and truths and 
will not abandon them come what may, 
that expresses itself in cheerfulness and 
charity, and that has a profound sense 
of the ultimate mysteries of things. All 
our labour and toil, all our many activ- 
ities, all our undertakings must be 
undertaken in a spirit of faith and prayer 
and sanctified by purity of life. 

It is specially appropriate that wc 
should study the life and teachings of 
Ramakrishna, who never sought to found 
a new religion or sect, and who held 
that there were as many paths as there 
were faiths : many names, but a single 
Truth. On his elder brother’s death he 
became the priest of the Kali Temple 
of Dakshineshwar ; but he also took part 
in Vaishiiava sankirtans. He went to a 
mosque, grew a beard, and called to 
Allah. He kept a picture of Christ in 
his room. An image of Buddha was 
placed there, too. God was present to 
him in astonishing wealth and sublimity, 
and from that presence iirose a singular 
inward joy that surrounded and pene- 
trated all his faculties. “Every path,” 
he said, “leads to God. All religions are 
true. You want to go to the roof of the 
house. This can be done by the stair- 
case, wooden stairs, or a bamboo ladder, 
or even by clambering over a rope. It 
can even be dope with the help of a 
single bamboo.” A man with such 
wonderful catholicity of view, who 


declined creeds, who was interested in 
truth alone and not in the shibboleths 
that masquerade as truth, Ramakrishna 
has a special message for mankind today 
even more than for the men of his own 
generation. 

Ramakrishna’s raptures and ecstasies 
have been ridiculed by some sceptics. 
When he sang and danced and passed 
into samadhi, some people were apt to 
smile as if they saw through a trick. 
But mystics all over the world have been 
known to experience ‘that secrete and 
blessed mood,’ when the body is laid 
asleep and we become a living soul, 
ttabi’a, the mystic, as she s iw the ap- 
proach of dawn, burst into the follovving 
song in which God is addressed : 

“O my Joy and my Desire and my 
Refuge, 

My Friend and my Sustaincr and 
my Goal, 

Thou art my Intimate, and longing 
for Thee sustains me; 

Were it not for Thee, 0 my Life and 
my Friend, 

How I should have been distraught 
over the spaces of the earth. 

How many favours have been best- 
owed, and how much hast Thou 
given me.” 

Ruysbroeck, a German mystic of the 
fourteenth century, has this passage on 
The Supreme Meeting : 

“Here there is a joyous and out- 
flowing immersion in the essential 
nakedness, whore all the divine names 
and all the modes, and all divine 
reason, reflected in the mirror of the 
divine truth, fall into simple ineffabi- 
lity, in the absence of mode and of 
reason. For in this boundless abyss of 
simplicity, all things arc enveloped in 
joyous blessedness, a ad the abyss re- 
mains itself uncomprehended save by 
the essential unity. Before this essen- 
tial unity, the Persons must give way, 
and all that lives is God. For here is 
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nought but an eternal rest, in a joyous 
envelopment of loving immersion, and 
this is the essence, without mode, 
which all interior spirits have chosen 
above all other things. It is the dark 
silence in which all lovers are lost. 
But if we could prepare ourselves thus 
for the virtues, we should unclothe 
ourselves, so to speak, from life, and 
should float on the wide expanses of 
this divine sea, and created things 
would no longer have power to touch 
us.” 

Milton, in his serious mood, wants to 
hear the pealing organ and the clear 
anthems which may, with sweetness, 
thmugh his car, dissolve him into 
ecstasies and bring all heaven before his 
eyes. There need be no wonder, there- 
fore, that Ramakrishna should have had 
the expcri(‘iice which he himself related 
thus : 

‘‘One day I was torn with ijitoler- 
able anguish. My heart seemed to be 
wrung as a damp cloth might be 
wrung. I was racked with pain. A 
terrible frenzy seized me at the 
thought that I might never be granted 
the blessing of the Divine vision ! A 
sword was hanging in the sanctuary 
of Kali, My eyes fell u])on it and an 
idea flashed through my brain like a 
flash of lightning. ‘The sword ! it will 
help me to end it.’ I rushed up to 
it, and seized it like a madman. And 
lo! the whole scene, doors, windows, 
the temple itself had vanished. It 
seemed as if nothing existed any more. 
Instead I saw an ocean of the Spirit, 
boundless, dazzling. In whatever 
direction I turned great luminous 
waves were rising. They bore down 
upon me with a loud roar, as if to 
swallow me up. In an instant they 
were upon me. They broke over me, 
they engulfed me. I was suffocated. 
I lost consciousness and I fell. How I 
passed that day and the next I know 


not. Round me rolled an ocean of 
ineffable joy. And in the depths of 
my being I was conscious of the 
presence of the Divine Mother.” 

Those who have not had such an ex- 
perience or any experience comparable 
to it can only believe in others’ testi- 
mony, for ‘knowledge is of things we 
see’. They must be content with the 
statement that such an experience is 
possible, how or when or where no one 
can tell. Remain Holland describes 
Ramakrishna as playing the part of a 
mighty spiritual dynamo. That also is 
what Aurobindo Chose means when he 
says : 

“In the life of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa wc sec a colossal spiri- 
tual capacity first driving straight to 
the divine realisation, taking, as it 
were, the kingdom of heaven by viol- 
ence, and then seizing upon one Yogic 
method after another and extracting 
the substance out of it with an in- 
credible rapidity, always to return to 
the heart of the whole matter, the 
realisation and possession of God by 
the power of love, by the extension of 
inborn spirituality into various ex- 
perience, and by the spontaneous play 
of an intuitive knowledge. Such an 
example cannot be generalised. Its 
object also was special and temporal, 
to exemplify in the great and decisive 
experience of a master-soul the truth, 
now most necessary to humanity, 
towards which a world long divided 
into jarring sects and schools is with 
difiiculty labouring, that all sects arc 
forms and fragments of a single inte- 
gral truth and all disciplines labour in 
their different ways towards one 
supreme experience. To know, be, 
and possess the Divine is the one thing 
needful and it includes or leads up 
to all the rest, all the rest that the 
Divine Will chooses for us, and neces- 
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sary form and manifestation, will be 

added.” 

What especi^y appeals to me in the 
teachings of Ramakrishna is the divinity 
with which he invests man, the high 
regard that he has for him, the nobility 
to which he elevates him. Mankind in 
general, not the Superman, is the object 
of his regard. Man, with all his faults, 
in all his weakness, in the sorrows that 
come in battalions, doomed to go in com- 
pany with pain and fear and bloodshed, 
man who was described by Pascal as the 
glory and the scandal of the universe, 
man was held up by Ramakrishna as 
worthy of the highest respect. “Seekest 
thou God?” he asked. “Then seek Him 
in man ! Ilis Divinity is manifest more 
in man than in any other object.” He 
did not preach rcniineiation of or retire- 
ment from I he world of men. The creed 
that enjoins departure from activity, 
seclusion in a hermit’s cell, dwelling in 
the forest, has appeared to me a selfish, 
or at least an unsocial creed. “We 
mortal millions live alone,” it is true; 
but there is no necessity of being even 
lonelier than nature requires. Escape 
from the world into a world of medita- 
tion and though': and prayer is good at 
times, but it should not be the normal 
rule. He deserves praise and is worthy 
of respect who dwelling in the world, 
doing the work of the wwld, discharg- 
ing his duties as son, husband, father, 
as householder and citizen, yet treads 
the ])atli of virtue and goodness. 

Ramakrishna said : “There is nothing 
wrong in your being engaged in the work 
of the world. Do your work with one 
hand and with the otlier hold on to 
God. When your work is finished lay 
hold of God with both hands.” When 
he met Devendrauath Tagore, he told 
him : “You have kept your soul for 


God, while your body moves in the 
material world. That is why I have 
come to see you.” This realisation of 
the need for not neglecting the world 
makes Ramakrishna a teacher of singular 
service. His disciples wander all over 
the world as mendicant monks, but their 
motto is service. One day at Dakshi- 
neshwar, while he was in a state of 
super-consciousness, he said : 

“Jiva is Shiva (All living beings arc 
God. Who then dare talk of show- 
ing mercy to them ? Not mercy, but 
service, for man must be regarded as 
God.” 

Vivekanaiida was present. When he 
heard these words he said to Shiv- 
ananda : 

“I have heard a great saying today. 

I will proclaim the living truth to the 
world.” 

And thus inspired, llie Ramakrishna 
Mission spreads its gospel of service, and 
botli by example and by precept demons- 
trates its importajice. Seneca said 
centuries ago that no man comes so near 
to the gods as one who shows kindness 
to men. Lying on his bed, in his last 
illness, Ttamakiishna thought not of him- 
self, but his lament was “How T suffer^ 
because no one needs my help today.’’ 
I have not come across in any literature 
or life of any saint a saying more heart- 
ening and more elevating than this. 
Jlis grief was at the absence of oppor- 
tunity for service. lie was happy only 
v.dicn he could server Where there is 
suffering, his followers render help. 
Where there is sorrow, they bring solace. 
Where there is ])ain and fear and harsh 
discord, they bring the benediction of 
fraternity and sweet peace and harmony. 
In their many deeds of kindness and 
love, Ramakrishna lives for ever. 



ALEXANDER'S THEORY OF SPACE-TIME 

By Dr. Satish Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S. 


[Dr. S. C. Chattcrjee's article on ‘‘Alexander’s Theory of Knowledge” appeared in 
the Prabuddha Bharala of December J989. — ^Ed.] 


In the philosophy of Samuel 
Alexander, a distinguished British 
neo-rcalist, Space and Time occupy the 
central position. It is an empirical 
philosophy in the sense that it is based 
on reflective description and analysis of 
experience. It takes all that is experi- 
enced by way of contemplation or en- 
joyment and analyses them into their 
ultimlltc constituents and discovers their 
relation to one another. The logical 
analysis of experience shows that ail 
experience is a case of comprcsencc 
between minds and external objects. 
This corapresence or togetherness is a 
spatial and temporal relation. All phys- 
ical things exist in space and time, 
So also minds exist and act in time and 
space. The mind enjoys itself as being 
somewhere in space, and mental acts 
are related in time. Further, the minds 
stand related to the objects in one space 
and time. This suggests that space and 
time are somehow basic to all things 
and minds, or to all being. Hence 
Alexander regards Space-Time as the 
ultimate reality, the matrix of all being. 
‘‘Space-Time is the stuff of which 
matter and all things arc specifica- 
tions’’.' We should not speak of Space 
and Time as two distinct and separate 
realities. Space and Time have no 
existence apart from each other. The 
ultimate reality is Space-Time, the one 
indissoluble and all-pervasive stuff of all 
tilings, beings and entities. The mathe- 
matical entities of the American realists 

' Vide Alexander . Space, Time, and Deity, 
V L I, p. Vi. 


are said to be neutral and seem to be 
far removed from the empirical world 
of space and time. In truth, however, 
they are constructions rooted in empiric- 
al Space and Time. They are only 
complexes of Space-Time. The neutral 
world of the American realists is seem- 
ingly neutral, but really ‘filled with the 
characters, of Space-Time’. The stuff 
of the world which is Space-Time may 
also be described as pure MoticHi in the 
sense that it precedes the movement of 
material bodies and even the genera- 
tion of matter itself. A material body 
is constituted by particles which arc not 
points but motions or groups (jf 
motions. Thus a flash of light, which 
is a kind of motion, is. an instance of a 
very simple substance. Particular em- 
pirical objects arc complexes of motion 
differentiated within Space-Time which 
is ‘the one all -containing and all-cncom- 
passing system of motion’. ‘Spaco- 
Time is an infinite given whole, and its 
elements are represented conceptually 
as point-instants or bare events; other 
empirical things or existents arc group- 
ings of such events, whirlpools within 
that ocean, or they are crystals in that 
matrix. But while a crystal may be 
separated from its matrix, empirical 
exi.stcnts never can; they remain .s.wim- 
ming in the medium of Space-Time.” 

With regard to the nature of Space 
and Time there arc widely different 
views. To the ordinary mind, Space 
and Time are two unlimited substances, 
which like two receptacles contain all 


‘ Op. cft., VoL 1, p. 188. 
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things and events respectively. Some 
philosophers treat them as mere appear- 
ances which are real for the finite mind 
but have no place in the ultimate reality 
which is spaceless and timeless. Kant 
believed them to be forms of sense- 
perception, which are empirically real 
but transcendentally ideal. Many other 
philosophers hold that space is the 
relation of coexistence among things, 
while time is the relation of succession 
among events.. According to Alexan- 
der, Space and Time are not merely 
the order of coexistence and succession 
among things and events, but are the 
stuff or matrices out of which things 
and events are made and of which they 
arc in some sense complexes. As Kant 
observed rightly, we may think away 
particular things and events, but we 
cannot think away Space and Time as 
^:nch. To think of Space and Time by 
themselves is to think of things and 
events, in their simplest and most ele- 
mentary character. Space and Time 
are thus the primal stuff of all 
empirical beings or exi stents. 

Space is presented to us in experience 
as • something which contains dis.tin- 
guishfible parts but is coniinuous. and 
which is infinite The parts of space 
may be conceptually reduced to co- 
(xistent points, which again arc not 
independent but continuous. In like 
manner Time is experienced as a suc- 
cession of peiiods or durations, which 
niay be ultimately distinguished into 
moments or instants with the help of 
intellectual construction. The distin- 
guishable parts of time arc not isolated 
but connected. Like Space, Time is 
infinite. One finite s.pace or time has 
a surrounding space or time into which 
it sensibly fiows. Thus Space and Time 
arc continuous and infinite wholes 
which are not^ made up of parts but 
within which parts can be distinguished 
as fragments of the whole. The ele- 


ments or ultimate parts of Space and 
Time are conceptually represented as 
points and instants. 

Space and Time are commonly re- 
garded as independent and separate 
entities. But they are really inter- 
dependent, so that ‘there neither is 
Space without Time nor Time without 
Space; Space is in its very nature tem- 
poral and Time spatial. Time is a 
continuous succession of events. But 
successive events cannot be continuous 
unless they are somehow together or 
ccmnccted in Time. Hence there must 
be some continuum other than Time 
which connects different instants of 
time, past and present, earlier '•and 
later. It is Space that preserves the 
continuity of different moments of 
Time. Without such continuity among 
different parts. Time will be reduced 
to one moment or a mere ‘now', and 
wc cannot have Time as a continuum 
of successive events. If Time cannot 
be what it is without relation to Space, 
neither can Space be except through 
its inseparable relation to Time. Space 
is a continuous whole of distinguish- 
jibJc parts. Without a number of dis- 
tinct parts within it, Space would be 
a mere blank. It would be a continuum 
without elements, which is no oontin- 
uum at all. If therefore Space is to 
be a real continuum, it must contain 
distinctness of parts. The wholeness of 
Space as such cannot account for the 
distinctness of its parts. Hence there 
must be some entity not itself spatial 
which distinguishes and separates the 
]'arts of Space. This other entity is 
Time without which there would be no 
distinct parts or points in Space and 
Space itself would be a blank. Thus 
Time and Space are interdependent. 
“Without Space there would be no 
connection in Time. Without Time 

Op. ctt.f p. 44, 
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there would be no points to connect”.^ 
It follows that there is no instant of 
time without a position in space and 
no point of space without an instant of 
time. A point occurs at an instant 
and an instant occupies a point. Hence 
there arc no points and instants by 
themselves, but only point-inatants or 
pure events. So also there is no mere 
Space or mere Time but only Space- 
Time or Time-Space. The real exist- 
ence is Space-Time, the continuum of 
point-instants or pure events or 
motion. Space and Time when taken 
separately are not real existences but 
only abstractions from Space-Time as 
one^ indivisible given whole which is the 
stuff of all reality. 

Space-Time as the continuum of 
pure events is more precisely described 
as a system of motions. Events or 
happenings are really different kinds of 
motion, although ])ure events are not 
the particular motions of finite bodies. 
Space has no motion by itself. It is 
Time that is the source of movement. 
‘Space may thus be regarded as gene- 
rated by Time or as the trail of Time.' 
But we should remember that there 
could be no Time without a Space, in 
which its trail is left. ‘Time as it 
moves from past through present to 
future is the occupation of a stretch of 
Space.* If Space by itself does not 
produce anything, ‘Space as c|ualified 
with Time is the matrix of all being*. 

Space-Time is, for Alexander, the 
stuff of all reality. Physics, psychol- 
ogy and mathematics all deal with the 
same Space-Time in different ways and 
different degrees of directness. The 
physical objects investigated by the 
physical sciences are parts of Space- 
Time as contemplated. Mental entities 
like .mind, consciousness and self are 
complexes of Space-Time as enjoyed. 


Mathematical and logical entities seem 
to be far removed from this empirical 
Space-Time, but in reality the neutral 
world of mathematical logic is filled 
with the characters of Space-Time. 
The time and space in which the mind 
experiences itself arc mental so far as 
they arc enjoyed by the mind. But 
they have the same characters and 
possess much the same intimacy of 
relation as physical Space and Time. 
Mind as a continuum of mental acts 
is in Time and always moves or goes 
on. “In itself the mind is a theatre 
of movement or transition, motion 
without cnd.**^ And our experience 
clearly shows that the time in whicli 
the mind enjoys itself is a part of tlic 
same Time in which it contemplatt .s 
external objects. Further, the mind 
enjoys itself in some place and is in 
Space in the same sense in which it 
endures in enjoyed time. This how- 
ever need not be taken to mean that 
the mind is like a spatial physical 
object. The mind is not in the contem- 
plated Space occupied by physical ob- 
jects,. It exists and is spread out iji 
enjoyed Space. Mental acts or pro- 
cesses have position and direction in 
the extensive enjoying consciousness of 
the mind. The Space in which mind 
enjoys itself is the same as that of tiu- 
body in which it is. “I feel myself 
somewhere in my body or more partic- 
ularly in my head**.* Hence my mind 
is in the same place as the body or 
more specifically as the brain. Thus 
the Space and Time in which mind 
exists and acts arc parts of the physic- 
al Space and Time in which the body 
concerned exists and acts. “Mind and 
body are experientially one thing, not 
two altogether separate things, because 
they occupy the aame extension and 

^Op. ctt., p. M. 

• Op. cit., p. 101, 


P^. cit, p. 48. 
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places as a part of the body”.^ Like while the pervasive characters are the 
physical Space and Time, mental space categories. Both these characters, 
and time involve each other. There is however, belong to experienced things. 


no mental space without its time, nor 
time without its Space. At any 
moment of our mental life, we have a 
mass of enjoyments which succeed each 
other in time and occupy definite places 
in the mental space. ‘Thus enjoyed 
space is. full of time and enjoyed time 
is distributed over enjoyed space. 
There is one mental space-time. Our 
mind is spatio-temporal*. This mental 
space-time is the same reality as phys- 
ical Space-Time, since it occupies the 
sj)ace-time of the body, or more specifi- 
cally of the brain. “What is contem- 
plated as physical Space-Time is en- 
joyed as mental space-lime”." Mathe- 
matical space and time, however abs- 
tract and non-empirical they may seem 
to be, are saturated with the characters 
of the same empirical Space-Time. 

Empirical existents are found to 
possess two kinds of characters, viz., 
the variable and the pervasive. Some 
characters of empirical existents vary 
from one thing to another, i.c., are 
present in some and absent in others. 
Thus colour, materiality, life, con- 
sciousness are not the common charac- 
ters of all existents, but are peculiar 
tt) some things only. But there arc 
other characters which arc pervasive 
and belong in some form to all exist- 
euts. These are existence, universality, 
relation, identity, substance, causality, 
diversity, magnitude, number, etc. 
Thus every existent is (identical wilh) 
itself, is a substance of some kind, a 
cause of some effect, and so on. Of 
these two kinds of characters, the 
variable are called empirical, and the 
constant or pervasive ore called non- 
empirical or a priori. Now variable 

characters are the qualities of things, 

• 

I Op. cit., p. 107. 

Op. cit., p. 180 . 


That the pervasive characters arc non- 
empirical does not mean that they are 
not experienced. Rather, they arc the 
essential and universal characters of all 
experienced things whatever and, as 
such, may be called empirical in the 
wider sense of the word. ‘The cate- 
gories are the groundwork of all empiric- 
al reality. They are the constituents 
of all empirical existents. Life, mind and 
matter as empirical things are reducible 
to certain complexities of motions or 
spatio-temporal events. The categories 
are common to mind and non-mental 
objects. They are pervasive characters 
of all that is experienced by us. But 
from this wc should not suppose that 
they are forms of experience which the 
mind imposes on the subjects of experi- 
ence. Far from this being so, the 
mind and its objects are alike grounded 
in and constituted by the categories. 
We apply certain categories to certain 
things because there is something in the 
nature of things themselves which 
makes them amenable to those cate- 
gories. The reason why the categories 
are applicable to all things is that they 
.nro the fundamental properties of 
Space-Time. ‘They arc, as it were, 
begotten by Time, on Space*. Things 
with their qualities are so many com- 
plexes in Space-Time. The categories 
being the fundamental properties of 
Space-Time must needs characterise all 
things, including the mind. The cate- 
gories are properties of any space-time 
and so belong to all things which are 
really differentiations of Space-time. 
“ The categories then being the funda- 
mental determinatii'us of Space-Time 
are the pervasive features of the experi- 
enced world.”^ 

- Op. cit., p- 880. 
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Space-Time is thus the source oi 
the categories or the non-empirical 
characters of existent things, which they 
have because of certain fundamental 
features of any Space-Time. As such, 
the categories cannot be properly de- 
fined. For to define a thing is to 
explain it in terms of simpler elements, 
whereas there is nothing simpler than 
Space-Time. For similar reason, the 
categories cannot even be described 
completely. Still we have no doubt as 
to their reality. ‘Space-Time itself and 
all its features are revealed to us direct 
as red and sweet are*. They fire to be 
accepted as something given and imme- 
diately apprehended by us. As the 
source of the categories Space-Time is 
not itself subject to the categories. 
For Kant the categories apply to objects 
of experience and not to the self which 
is their source. For Alexander the 
categories apply to the empirical things 
which are special configurations in 
Space-Time; but they do not apply to 
Space-Time itself. “Space-Time does 
not exist but is itself the totality of all 
that exists”.' To exist is to occupy a 
space-time. Space-Time does not exist, 
for it cannot be said to occupy a larger 
Space and Time ; but it is existence it- 
self, taken in the whole. Space-Time is 
not universal; for there is no general 
plan of which Space-Time is an exem- 
plification and of which there may be 
other exemplifications. Space-Time is 
the whole of which all spaces and times 
are specifications, and this whole cannot 
be repeated. ‘Space-Time is not a rela- 
tion, nor a system of relations, but it is 
relational in the sense that in virtue of 
its continuity there are relations between 
its parts and the relations are themselves 
spatio-temporal*. Space-Time is not a 
whole of parts, for it is not a whole 
constituted by its parts and related to 

p. 888. 


other wholes. On the other hand, parts 
and wholes arise in Space-Time as it 
lives and moves. It should not be 
called a whole of parts, but the whole 
or system of all existents. Strictly 
speaking, it is neither one nor many, 
but the one and only matrix of all being. 
Space-Time is not a substance, although 
it is sometimes loosely described as the 
infinite substance. A substance is an 
existent configuration of Space occupied 
by time and causally related to other 
substances. Space-Time as a whole has 
neither any configuration, nor any 
causal relation to other things. “In 
truth, infinite Space-Time is not the 
substance of substances, but is the stuff 
of substances’” It is the stuff of which 
all things arc made. ‘But it is not 
the supreme individual or person or 
spirit, but rather that in which supreme 
individuality or personality is engender- 
ed’. It has no ‘quality’ save that of 
being spatio-temporal or motion. All 
qualities belong to the existents which 
grow within it. Empirical existents are 
only crystals within the matrix of 
Space-Time which thus takes the place 
of what is called the Absolute in ideal- 
istic systems. It is an experiential 
absolute within which all things are 
finite complexes or incomplete parts. 
But it does not destroy the relative 
reality of finite existents. Rather, it 
supports and sustains them, just as the 
surrounding space from which a triangle 
is cut off secures its existence as a 
triangle. Empirical existents being con- 
figurations of Space-Time share in the 
reality which belongs to their matrix. 
‘Within this matrix there are progressive 
grades not so much of reality as of per- 
fection. But everything that truly is is 
really. The One is the system of the 
Many in which they are conserved not 
the vortex in which they are engulfed’.* 

’ Op cit, p. 841. 

■ Op. cit., p. 847, 
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Space-Time is the matrix in Trhieb all 
empirical things or existents arise as 
complexes of pure events or motions in 
various degrees of complexity. The 
world of things develops from its first or 
elementary condition of Space-Time 
which possesses no quality except the 
spatio-temporal quality of motion. ‘But 
as in the course of Time new complexity 
of motions comes into existence, a new 
quality emerges, i.e., a new complex 
possesses a new or emergent quality’.* 
The ‘qualities form a hierarchy, the 
quality of each level of existence being 
identical with a certain complexity or 
collocation of elements on the next lower 
level’.* The emergence of a new quality 
from any level of existence means that 
at that level there occurs a certain collo- 
cation of motions, possessing the quality 
appropriate to it, and this collocation 
possesses a new quality distinctive of 
the higher level. This quality and the 
collocation to which it belongs are at 
once new and expressible without resi- 
due in terms of the processes of the 
lower level from which they emerge. 
Thus material things emerge from 
simple motions of a certain complexity, 
which have the quality of materiality. 
Physical and chemical processes of a 
certain complexity have the quality of 
life. Therefore life is at once a physio- 

' Op. cit.. Vol. n, p. 45. 

’ Op. cit, p. 428. 


chemical complex and is not merely 
physical and chemical, but a new 
complex witih a new quality. Similarly, 
mind is a new quality which emerges 
from physiological or neural processes of 
some specific complexity. It is there- 
fore not merely vital but also vital, and 
may be analysed without residue into 
vital processes of a certain complexity. 
The question that may arise here is : 
How to explain the emergence of new 
qualities in Space-Time, which charac- 
terise different levels of existence f 
Alexander thinks that the emergence of 
new qualities cannot be rationally ex- 
plained by us. It is a fact which we 
find in the world, but cannot explain. 
‘It is something to be noted and 
accepted with the “natural piety’’ of 
the investigator’. The highest quality 
that has emerged from the pulsating 
bosom of Space-Time is mind. The 
next higher quahty to emerge is deity 
which is different from mind. There is 
in Space-Time a nisus or urge towards 
deity and it is in travail with deity. 
Thus deity is some quality not realised 
but in process of realisation, is future 
and not present. God is not an individ- 
ual being possessing the quality of 
deity. The possessor of deity is not 
actual but ideal. God as actual is the 
infinite universe of Space-Time with its 
nisus towards deity. Space-Time is thus 
the nurse of all being including matter, 
life, mind, and even deity itself. 



A PROPHET THAT MADE HISTORY 

By Swami Paviteananda 


[The full-moon day of the month of Vaisakh is celebrated as the day on which 
Prince Siddhartha of the Sakya clan was born ; it is also remembered as the day on 
which Siddhartha renounced the world and after years of spiritual Sadhana attained 
Enlightenment and became the Buddha ; again it was on a full-moon day in Vaisakh 
Lord Buddha passed away into Nirvana having completed His great work. The approach 
of the holy day gives added interest to this article contributed by Swami Pavitranandaji, 
President of the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Himalayas.— Ed.] 


Sometimes an incident happens which 
attracts no notice but its result is 
very, very, far-rcaching— -it lasts for 
thousands of years and influences 
millions of lives; it creates history and 
moulds civilization. Some such incident 
happened about two thousand and five 
hundred years ago. A prince, though 
very young, disgusted with life and its 
vagaries, sick of the pomp and luxury 
of the royal household and weighed down 
with anxiety at the transitoriness of all 
earthly things, kicked oft the prospect 
of a throne in search of something more 
permanent and more secure, and after 
a great struggle for six long years at last 
got the peace he sought. It was an indiv- 
idual affair. A human soul got release 
from the meshes of the world and 
reached beatitude. But on this small 
incident was built Buddhism, Buddhistic 
civilization, and so many years after it 
actually occurred we recall the event 
with awe, reverence and inspiration. 

The incident had nothing spectacular 
about it, but, was it a trifling thing? 
From one standpoint it is trivial, from 
another point of view it is just the 
reverse. For Buddha’s realization 
of Truth marks a land-mark in the 
history of the world. Mankind in its 
grand march is going unconsciously — 
not knowing where the end is. In this 
great journey man suffers and man 
rejoices, but both bis joys and suffer- 


ings are short-lived, nothing, as it 
were, obeys any law that he knows 
—he is like a play-toy in the hand 
of Nature, he is an unwilling slave 
to the tyranny and oppression of Nature. 
But all of a sudden a man in flesh and 
blood says that he is beyond flesh and 
blood, that he is out of the reach of 
Nature, that he has reached the goal of 
life. Naturally such a person gives a 
turn to the hi.story of human beings— 
he changes the route of the march 
through which mankind is going. Ujv 
doubtedly Buddha was one such great 
soul. In the history of the world 
Buddha stands by himself. In his life 
he did not follow the beaten path, but 
found out a path for himself» and even 
now he stands as a beacon light to the 
struggling humanity seeking spiritual 
help and guidance. 

There are persons who doubt the very 
authenticity of the life of Buddha. 
They think that what passes as Buddha’s 
life-history is nothing but a bundle of 
legends wliich have only a very uncertain 
basis. They find it difficult to believe- 
and they try to put forward logical 
grounds for their conviction — that there 
was at all any such personality as 
Buddha. When assailed by such 
attacks the followers of Buddha will 
have this consolation that not only 
Buddha, but many other prophets-such 
as Sri Krishna, Sri Rama^ Jesus Christ— 
suffer from such unbeliefs. Whatever 
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may be the opinion of the historians or 
the result of historical researches, 
the followers of these prophets are legion 
and their number depends not on the 
verdict of history — aflSrmative or nega- 
tive. And we must know that simply 
because the eye of an historian cannot 
reach, an event is not false or a 
personality is not spurious. Time exist- 
ed in the bowels of the past even before 
the last limit of the historical researches, 
and as such there were, then, 
persons and their history. So where 
history cannot reach, we should look in 
for another kind of proof. We find that 
though the historians cannot vouch for 
the authenticity of the existence of some 
prophets, their teachings have moulded 
and are moulding human lives. Relig- 
ious persons find proper guidance from 
the teachings left by them, and what 
these prophets told are testified in tlie 
lives of even modern saints. What does 
it matter if, suppose, we cannot prove 
the existence of Newton? It is enough 
if his Law of Gravitation proves true 
when tested. The very Law of Gravita- 
tion will indicate that there was a person 
named or like Newton though his 
parentage may be unknoAVii to us. 
Similar is the case with regard to 
spiritual geniuses. 

And in the case of Buddha, there 
is enough evidence to contradict the 
opinion of those who raise doubt about 
his earthly existence. Asoka’s inscrip- 
tion at Lumbini, which was built in the 
twentieth year of his reign, points to the 
place where Buddha was born. We 
have got record of the councils which 
were held just after the passing away of 
Lord Buddha, to systematize his teach- 
iiigs. No doubt a large amount of 
legends have hidden to a great extent 
the real facts of the life of Gautama, but 
from them we oan at least guess what 
are the basic incidents round which the 
avotion of the followers and disciples 


have .built up the great fabric, which 
now passes as the life-history of the 
great prophet. 

II 

The skeleton of the life of the Buddha 
is this : He was born as the son of a king. 
Though he was sheltered from the sight 
of the miseries and sufferings of the 
world because of his princely position, 
when he grew up he came into contact 
with them. A man of soft heart as he 
was and withal gifted with a reflective 
mind, he began to think seriously about 
Ihe root cause of the human misery, till 
his frenzied thoughts drove him out of 
tlic royal household. lie was seized 
with anguish to fathom the mystery of 
human life and its concomitant play of 
joys which arc transitory, and sufferings 
which are not false. Following the 
religious tradition of the age, he 
mastered the intricacies of the Shastras 
and underwent severe asceticism. Find- 
ing them to be of no avail he applied 
his own common sense to the matter, 
lie recovered his normal health and with 
iron delennination set himself again to 
thinking about the mystery of the uni- 
verse. It is said that that without which 
\ve cannot live must come to us. In the 
ease of Buddha this w’as splendidly 
proved. He resolved to realize Truth or 
die in the attempt. His words have be- 
come proverbial : He said : “In this very 
vLiil let my body be dried up; flesh, 
blood and bones be reduced to atoms. 
But I will not rise without realizing the 
'rrulh, which is very, very rare.” 
Further, “The great Himalaya may 
move from its place, the whole world 
may be destroyed, the suu, the moon 
and stars may fall away from their 
celestial spheres, opinions may cease to 
conflict, all the waters of the ocean may 
get dry, still I will not rise from my seat 
under the Bo tree, unless the Truth is 
revealed unto me.” 
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And it is not to be wondered at il 
Gautama became the Buddhai the En- 
lightened One, that very night. 

This incident is very significant. 
Many try to realize God and Truth, but 
very few reach the ultimate Goal. This 
Nphenomenon seems to be strange, if not 
heart-rending. But Truth which brooks 
no insincerity demands absolute loyalty 
from its devotees. So long as the mind 
of a man is attracted to anything other 
than Truth, Truth will remain hidden. 
When a man has burnt his boat com- 
pletely and lives and lives only for 
Truth, he realizes It. There is no half- 
way house in religious life. You get 
the whole of it, or not at all. Your 
struggle lor the realization of Truth may 
creaie in you some good tendency in 
your mind, which may be helpful, but 
unless you can say “now or never,” the 
day when you will realize Truth will be 
indefinitely, if not eternally, postponed. 

There is a tendency in devotees— -all 
the world over — to indulge in indolent 
prayers and lifeless routine practices, 

. but they should not be astonished if 
they make no progress in life. So 
Buddhism insists greatly on personal 
exertion. Buddha said to his disciple 
Ananda to be?yTr??^«T 
to make the Self as the light, the Self as 
the refuge and to depend on nothing 
else. Buddha asked his disciples to set 
aside all authority of traditions and 
scriptures; he asked them not to set 
too much value even on his own words, 
but to depend on themselves for the 
realization of Truth. For, in matters 
religious second-hand information is 
worse than useless. Everybody has to 
delve into the depths of his being for 
Truth, and as it is always there, one 
is sure to find it, provided he takes 
proper care of his actions. 


m 

Modern idea (should we call super- 
stition) is that those who, after giving 
up all other interests, engage themselves 
in search after Truth are selfish, because 
they neglect the world and common 
worldly duties. But history does not 
supply one single instance with regard 
to any one who after realizing the Truth 
has not paid back his debt, il any, to 
the world thousandfold. The nearer one 
goes to Truth, the more he feels akin 
to humanity; as such his love becomes 
all-embracing. It is said that for seven 
weeks after Buddha had realized Truth, 
he remained immersed in the bliss, and 
then Brahma came down from heaven to 
wake him from that state and to inspire 
him to preach the fruits of his realization 
to the suffering humanity. Like the 
story of Mara, which is depicted with 
much imagery in Buddhistic literature, 
the story of Brahma also is nothing but 
an allegory suggesting that when Buddha 
got the beatitude, he was simply filled 
with sympathy for the world suffering 
through ignorance. He gave up any 
idea of enjoying the bliss all alone, and 
wanted to share that with others. 
Hamakrishna, the modern prophet, used 
to say that some persons (of inferior 
stuff) realize Truth and go beyond all 
bondage, but some persons, even after 
cutting off their own bondage, willingly 
come back to the earthly plane, in order 
to help mankind with spiritual guidance. 
There is no doubt that Buddha belonged 
to the latter rare group. Himself re- 
moving the source of his own ignorance, 
he courted the misery of earthly life to 
take as many souls as possible beyond 
the shores of bondage. And what a tre- 
mendous amount of work he did ! For 
long forty-five years, walking on foot 
from place to place throughout the 
whole of the Gangetic valley, 
summoned people with clarion-call to 
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come and receive the panacea against all 
miseries. In this he made no distinction 
of castCi creed, age or sex. In the 
history of the whole world, perhaps there 
is an record of any prophet, who has, 
like the Buddha, preached for such a 
long time and made so many disciples. 
Wherever he would go, people would 
flock round him to receive his 
message and become blessed. Buddha 
preached in the dialect of the 
people and so it became a move- 
ment. He, as it were, flung open the 
gates of heaven for one and all : except- 
ing those who deliberately and stubborn- 
ly would not seek their own welfare, all 
received blessings from him. And yet 
how rational he was ! He would ask 
his disciples not to lay too much em- 
phasis upon the words, because they 
dropped from his lips, but to test the 
validity of his teachings by personal 
experiences. He ruthlessly discouraged 
any personal devotion to him, and ex- 
horted all to follow the ^Dhamma.’ 

Buddha was also the first prophet to 
organize Orders of monks and nuns, **for 
the gain of many, for the welfare of 
many.^’ Before and during his time, 
there were sannyasins, but there was no 
regular organization for them, Buddha 
had sometimes great troubles to manage 
the organization. There were occasions 
even when his own disciples flouted him. 
But never did he lose his calmness, not 
a single harsh word escaped his lips. 
He bore all with calm dignity and 
wonderful equanimity. It is diflScult for 
us, ordinary mortals, to conceive what a 
strength of mind it is and how great is 
the sacrifice, when a man, whose 
thoughts have gone to a higher plane, 
Willingly comes down to the ordinary 
evel of existence and engages himself In 
details of mundane affairs. And this 
uddha did loathe long forty-five years 
u ^ mwstry. He bore this burden of 
in order that the world may be 


relieved of misery. It indicates his large 
heart, broad sympathy and self-sacrific- 
ing spirit. So it is said, that the present 
life of Buddha was the culmination of 
the five hundred lives of sacrifice which 
he had lived in the past. 

IV 

Those who are real prophets come to 
fulfil and not to destroy. There is not 
much difference between what was said 
before and what they say. Buddhism is 
now treated as a different religion. But 
the essentials of Buddhism are not very 
different from those of Hinduism. 
Buddhism may be called an offshoot of 
Brahmanism. Some find striking 
similarity between Buddhism and the 
Samkhya philosophy of Kapila. Accord- 
ing to Max Muller, Buddhism is the high- 
est Brahmanism popularised, the priest- 
hood replaced by monks, and these 
monks are in their true character the 
representatives of the enlightened 
dwellers in the forest of former ages 
(Last Essays, second series 1901 , p. 121 ). 
Buddha is said to be Vedaina or 
Vedantajna. We find the mention of 
the words, ‘‘Brahman, “Brahraanya* 
in Buddhistic literature. 

The main teaching of the Buddha is 
that the world is lull of misery (Dukkha). 
The root cause of misery is desire. In 
killing desire (Tanha) lies the remedy 
against all misery. And he prescribed 
the eightfold path as a practical advice 
for removing all ills to which human 
beings are subject. The eightfold path 
is: Right Views, Right Desires, Right 
Speech, Right Actions, Right Liveli- 
hood, Right Exertion, Right Mindful- 
ness, Right Contemplation. These are 
called the eight noble truths. Buddhism 
recognises the doctrine of Karma and 
re-birth just like Hinduism. Buddha 
perceived the whole universe as a 
system of law, originating from Avidya, 
which is however slightly different from 
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the Avidya of Vedanta. As a chain of 
causation man goes from birth to death 
and death to birth and suffers. If he 
can remove the Avidya, he is not to be 
bom again, and in this earthly life he 
is free from misery. His own words 
ere: 

**Thro* many a round of birth and 
death I ran, 

Nor found the builder that I 
sought. Life’s stream 

Is birth and death and birth, with 
sorrow filled. 

Now, house-builder, thou’rt seen I 
No more shalt build I 

Broken are all thy rafters, split 
thy beam 1 

Scattered is all that made for 
consciousness, 

By staying craving I have crossed 
the stream !” 

Buddha’s message was intensely 
practical. He laid stress more on 
actions and conduct than on speculation. 
His idea was, when ethical virtues are 
developed, with proper meditation one 
can realize the goal of human life. 

In this respect he greatly differed from 
the religion in vogue during his time. 
People in India during the sixth century 
B. C. were given to elaborate sacrifices 
and other ritualisms, and much energy 
was spent in speculations over the 
problems of life. So Buddha prescribed 
an altogether different line of action. 
There was no scope for prayer to God or 
any deity in his scheme of life. One has 
to follow the right line of conduct to kill 
his ego. But what one calls ego is 
nothing but a bundle of five Skandhas, 
as they are called in Buddhism, — name- 
ly, Rupa (body), Vedana (feelings), 
Sama (sense perceptions), Samkhfiras (or 
Samsk&ras, tendencies of past lives) and 
Vinfiana (Sanskrit Vijnfina, cognitions 
or menta’ activities). Through analysis 
and meditation, ego is reduced to zero, 
and the cultivation of moral qualities 


helps one to develop the religious sense. 

But there is one difficulty. Under the 
inspiration of a spiritual genius, one can 
easily hope to develop his moral quali- 
ties and believe that he will conquer 
everything by his own self-effort. But 
what about the case of those who strive 
hard and fail, who try their utmost but 
cannot control the vagaries of their 
mind? Man in infinite ways finds that 
there is a power over which he has got 
no control, and miserably feels his help- 
lessness. Under such circumstances 
naturally he longs for a prop, a support. 
He cannot be satisfied with abstract 
philosophy or mere moral precepts. So 
Buddha who was silent about the 
question of the existence of God was 
made into a God. 

(I take refuge in Buddha) became 
the first and foremost thing in the life 
of the monks of the Order which Buddha 
founded. And as time passed, elaborate 
ritualism was introduced in Buddhism, 
different interpretations were put on the 
sayings of the Blessed one and different 
schools of philosophy arose. This is the 
history of every religion. Posterity finds 
it difficult to keep the message of the 
Prophet in its intrinsic purity ; followers 
intellectualise away the main teaching 
and give interpretation to that in the 
light of their own weakness, till it is very 
difficult to find what the prophet actual- 
ly .meant. But this state of affairs has 
got this redeeming feature that it gives 
rise to the birth of another new prophet 
who prescribes things according to new 
times and circumstances, and thus ^^one 
good law does not corrupt the whole 
world.” 


Much dust and storm has been raised 
over the question whether Buddha 
believed in the existence^of Atman or 
Brahman, and whether Nirvana is nihil- 
ism or does connote some positive 
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reality. There are two distinct schools 
of thought with regard to these ques- 
tions, each wanting to draw support for 
its belief from the teachings and 
message of Buddha. Without going to 
polemical discussions this may be said 
that common sense points out that when 
you go beyond life and death, beyond 
joys and sorrows, it cannot be all void. 
You cannot love without having an 
object of love. You cannot have realiza- 
tion without an object of realization. 
‘Bottomless Ocean* may be a figurative 
expression, but you cannot have an 
ocean without a bottom. If the uni- 
verse is simply a changing phenomenon, 
if the Self is nothing but a conglomera- 
tion of five Skandhas, even to perceive 
that you must take your stand not on 
deep void, but on something positive, 
solid. Buddha was immersed in deep 
bliss for several weeks when he got 
enlightenment. Now it cannot be some- 
thing nothing which is the source of so 
much joy. At best we can say, that 
when everything phenomenal has 
vanished, we do not know what remains. 
It is like Brahman of the Vedanta, 
which is beyond all words and thought, 
but is indicated only by *Not this,* 
^Not this.* Similarly we cannot describe 
the state which we experience in 
Nirvana. With our eyes wc cannot see 
the excess of lights, with our intellect 
we cannot measure the waters of the 
ocean or the sands on the sea shore. It 
was for this reason that the Blessed One 
was discreetly silent about what happens 
in Nirvana. You cannot say what sugar 
tastes like; you can only describe the 
taste of sugar by saying it tastes like 
sugar. The best thing to know the taste 
of sugar is to have sugar and taste that. 
Very practical in his advice as Buddha 
was, he cited the story of a man struck 
with an arrow, when the Lord was 
pressed too muth for an opinion about 
l^he existence of cosmic soul by one of 


his disciples. When a man is pierced 
with an arrow, and bleeds, should he 
bother himself with the question as to 
who struck the arrow, who made the 
arrow, and so on, or he should at once 
find some way of taking oS the arrow, 
tn the similar way, we are in a burning 
cauldron of misery and distress, the im- 
mediate thing for us is to remove our 
sufferings. So we should not engage 
ourselves in philosophical discussions 
about misery or what happens when 
misery is removed. From that we can- 
not say that Buddha denied the exist- 
ence of Atman, A man with a stick 
goes. You say that the stick is not the 
mnn. Docs that indicate that the man 
docs not exist? In the history of the 
world, Buddha was not the only prophet 
who got enlightenment. Other prophets 
also got similar experiences, when their 
mind became calm and tranquil. We 
must compare the state of Buddhistic 
Nirvana with the experiences of other 
prophets. All prophets say that when 
the wind and waves of the mind are 
silenced, you get a kind of bliss, which 
cannot be described in the terminology 
of human expression, but it is not some- 
thing nil. It is positive— so positive 
that nothing earthly can approach it. 
So Vcdantic Moksha and Buddhistic 
Nirvana are the two sides of the same 
coin; the thing is the same, but the 
descriptions differ. They are the photo- 
graph of the same thing, but look differ- 
ent as the positions from which photo- 
graphs have been taken differ. 

VI 

If Vcdantic and Buddhistic positions 
arc so very similar why is it that 
Buddhism is no longer in evidence in 
India ? Buddhism which spread through- 
out India and abroad is now represented 
in the land of its birth only by a few 
handful of persons. Some say it was due 
to the persecution of the Buddhists by 
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the HinduSi and they cite the instances of 
Samkara and Kumarila Bhatta raging 
war against the Buddhists. What 
Samkara and others did was a polemical 
warfare against those Buddhists who 
decried the Vedas and the Vedic 
religion. But Buddhism existed in 
India even in the eleventh century. It 
was due perhaps more to the persecu- 
tions of the Mahomcdans than to the ill- 
treatment of the Hindus that Buddhism 
dwindled in India. For Buddhism 
lived in India side by side with Hindu- 
ism for about fifteen hundred years. 
But this was not the only reason. 
Everything has its decay. In time the 
message of every prophet finds feeble 


Uay 

expression in the lives of the followers. 
There was much corruption amongst the 
monastic order of Buddhism. But the 
greatest factor which has contributed to 
the absence of Buddhism in the present 
day India is perhaps the fact that 
Hinduism has great assimilating power. 
Hinduism has engulfed Buddhism and 
has made Buddha into one of the ten 
Incarnations. Buddha has become a 
deity of the Hindu pantheon. Buddhism 
was a reformist movement within 
Hinduism. In course of time Hinduism 
absorbed what was essential and worthy 
from Buddhism and now Buddhism has 
been absorbed in Hinduism. 


THE LIFE DIVINE 


[“The Life Divine” of Sri Aurobindo was first published in the ”Arya” from August 
1914 to October 1916. Thoroughly revised and enlarged it has now been put into book 
form. Volume I consisting of 28 chapters is out and can be had from The Arya Publishing 
House, 68, College Street, Calcutta : Pp. 441. Price Rupees Six. Vol. II is announced 
to be in the press. We give below a summary of the main topics dealt with in Vol. I, 
which indicates the next stage in the development of the human race and works out a 
synthesis of the nartial views of life expressed by various systems of philosophy. After 
the publication of Vol. II. we hope to present in the pages of this journal a fuller study 
of tne thought developed in this great work, which aims at the harmonizing of the 
ancient philosophy of the Aryans with the results of modern thought by providing a 
synthesis of the teachings of the Vedic scriptures with the doctrines of mod^ science. 
— Ed.J 


1. All problems of existence arc 
problems of harmony. When apparent 
opposites become reconciled harmony is 
established. Matter has evolved succes- 
sively into Life and Mind, the next steps 
of evolution are Supermind and Spirit. 
When these are reached Matter and 
Spirit which are apparent opposites 
would stand harmonized, Man aspires 
after God, Light, Bliss, Freedom and 
Immortality, although apparently he is 
far away from these, he is on the path- 
way to realise his high aspiration. 

2. Matter, life and mind are one 
energy triply formulated. The materialist 
cannot persist permanently in matter. 
Advancing knowledge shoidd be based 


upon a clear, pure and disciplined 
effort. The knot of our bondage is at 
that point where the external draws 
into oneness with the internal. The 
human will strives for infinite life, 
knowledge and power. It is not an 
empty quest, for the collective will of 
mankind is omnipotent. 

8. The ascetic has as much right of 
denying matter as the materialist has 
of denying Spirit. Intellects are limited 
through the limitation of the field of 
experience and enquiry. Worlds beyond 
ours exist. Psychic phenomena are 
proofs of the suprasensib^^. The possi- 
bility of cosmic consciousness is admitted 
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by psychology. Asceticism is due to 
world-weariness. 

4. The impersonal and the personal, 
Being and Non-Being, silence and activ- 
ity can exist simultaneously in Brah- 
man. Buddha attained Nirvana ; at the 
same time he is the greatest hero of 
action. Reality is omnipresent. 

5. The One as well as the Many are 
real. Of the three general forms of 
consciousness, the individual, the univer- 
sal and the transcendent, the last one is 
currently known as God. This division 
leads to the belittling of the first two. 
Brahman should be viewed as integral. 
‘"We can attain to the highest without 
blotting ourselves out from the cosmic 
extension.” Expression and freedom 
from expression can be harmonized. 

0. The universe and the individual 
arc necessary to each other to make the 
ascent towards reality. ‘‘God having 
cnfircly become Nature, Nature seeks to 
become progressively God.” 

7. Man on dividing himself from God 
liiis become subject to the dualities of 
life and death, good and evil, joy and 
pain etc. This is the fall of man given 
in the Hebrew Genesis. The recovery of 
the universal in the individual will be his 
redemption. Our present consciousness 
and sense-organs may not be sufficient 
to comprehend all the values of the 
universe. Man’s power of imagination 
and intuition has enabled him to con- 
ceive a higher existence. The Conscious 
Being involved in matter made it pos- 
sible for man to appear in matter and 
as a further step man will manifest God 
in the body. 

8. Pure reason leads us from physical 
to metaphysical knowledge. Manas is 
a sixth sense and is capable of obtain- 
mg direct experience without the help 
ot the senses. Sense-mind can also be 
employed for developing other senses, 

be faculty of m&tal awareness can be 
extended. The sages of the Veda and 


the Vedanta were guided by intuitional 
knowledge which sees things whole. 
Reason proceeds by analysis and divi- 
sion. 

9. It is only the illusion of quantity 
that makes world-systems appear to us 
more important than ant-hills. To 
Brahman there arc no whole and parts, 
hut each thing is all itself and benefits 
by the whole of Brahman. Pure exist- 
ence is an Absolute and in itself un- 
knowable by thought. Movement in 
Time and Space is a Force. 

19. The successive modifications of 
the primitive Force give rise to the live 
(‘lomcnts of the old Indian physicists. 
Knowlcdge-forcc, desire-force and action- 
force are the three streams of one 
original Power. Force is inherent in 
I’jxistencc and has the dual potentiality 
of rest and movement. Consciousness is 
present in plants and metals also; the 
Force that builds the worlds is a Con- 
scioui^ Force. 

11. “From Delight all these beings 
are born, by Delight they exist and 
grow, to Delight they return.” Pain 
and Suffering are caused by the limitar 
tions of an egoistic existence. The 
attempt to read an ethical meaning into 
Nature is an act of sclf-confusion. The 
evil and suffering in the world cannot 
be explained on a theory of an extra- 
cosmic moral God. 

12. The philosophical systems start- 
ing from the three conceptions of Maya, 
Prakrili and Lila become harmonised in 
an integral view of life and the world. 
The individual mind living on the surface 
suffers pain, pleasure and indifference, 
hut all these varied experiences are 
assimilated with impartial delight by 
something in our deeper existence and 
arc returned to the surf. ice in forms of 
strength, character and knowledge. 
“The truth of ourselves lies within and 
not on the surface.” In witnessing 
tragic dramas we find enjoyment, 
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because we are detached. The ascetic 
who views the transcendent Bliss treads 
the path of indifference. The ancient 
Vedic sages viewing Bliss as universal 
adopted the path of surrender and loss 
of ego. 

18. The Law of evolution formulated 
by biology is the same as the old 
Vedantic truth of the Universal develop- 
ing itself successively in Time. Essen- 
tial being becomes active being by the 
power of Maya. The lower Maya has 
first to be embraced and then over- 
come ; the higher Maya has to be over- 
passed, then embraced. Mind is a 
faculty for seeking knowledge, it is not 
the power which knows and guides 
universal existence. Mind is a reflective 
mirror ; Reason is but a flickering light. 
Where the activity of the mind is 
stilled Cosmic Consciousness comes into 
play. 

14. The Supreme Reality is one and 
undivided. Existencc-Knowledge-Bliss 
is not a triune but a unity. The mind 
of man as it is constituted functions by 
delimiting and grasping parts of the 
whole; it normally comprehends the 
Many. The Supermijid is vast and 
limitless and is capable of being aware 
of the One and the Many. It is a 
principle of active Will and Knowledge 
and is the creatrix of the worlds. Mind 
having arisen from the Supermind has 
the potentiality to go back to it. 

15. The general determining harmony 
of the universe points to the personal 
aspect of the Deity. Time, Space and 
Causation are implied in the develop- 
ment and progress of the world. The 
Supermind unifies successions of Time 
and divisions of Space. What is an 
apparent discord to the mind would be 
an ever-developing harmony to the 
Supermind. Each thing in nature is 
governed by an ijidwelling Vision and 
Power. Knowledge links the knower to 
the known ; in knowing myself the knowl- 


edge, the knower and the known be- 
come one. The all-apprehending Truth- 
consciousness is near to us and can be 
grasped. 

16. Truth consciousness or the 
Supermind is the link between the 
Divine consciousness and the human 
mind. The Divine Consciousness is not 
limited, it can take more than one 
enduring poise. In the Supermind itself 
there are three general poises. The first 
founds the unity of things; the second 
realises itself as the soul-essence in the 
varying soul-forms, the third is a bliss- 
ful dualism in unity. Advaita, Visish- 
tadvaita and Dvaita become harmonised 
from this view-point. 

17. There is no separatist egoism in 
the divine life. The divine soul can 
enjoy unity with God and oneness witli 
other divine souls. 

18. Mind by its very nature parcels 
out things from an indivisible whole; 
when it tries to conceive a real whole 
it falls into the abysm of the infinite and 
ceases to function. Mind cannot possess 
the infinite, it can only be possessed by 
it. Ignorance starts from the soul’s 
ignoring the fact that all others are also 
itself, this ignorance is further deepened 
for man by his self-identification with 
the body. 

19. The Law pervading the universe 
exhibits the creative power of mind, 
behind which the Supermind is ever 
present. The Force that manifests as 
life is maintained by unceasing distinteg 
ration and renewal of substance. 
Death is only a phase of life. Nothing 
perishes, there is only renewal. There 
is a continuity in the Life found in 
metals, plants and animals. In trance 
the outer life is withdrawn into the sub- 
conscious and the inner being into the 
super-conscious. Life is always a mid- 
dle term between mind and matter, it i» 
omnipresent and manife&ts itself through 
matter. 
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20. Mind is involved and sub-consci- 
ous in Life, just as Supermind is 
involved and sub-conscious in Mind. 
Individual life is brought about by the 
dividing operation of Mind and is sub- 
ject to Death, Desire and Incapacity. 
All Matter is food, the life-force is the 
food of the body and the body the food 
of the life-force. The individual can 
accumulate experience only by constant- 
ly changing his form, hcncc the neces- 
sity of Death. The individual aims at 
rrrowth and expansion and attempts to 
aggrandise by absorbing others. Desire 
and Hunger are manifested in this 
attempt. When the joyous sacrifice of 
interchange is established the law of 
Love supplants the law of Hunger, the 
law of Unity takes, the place of the law 
of Division and the law of Immortality 
that of Death. 

21. Life ill its material status is sub- 
ject to the mechanical energies tlnit 
determine the relation between form 
and environment. Hunger and desire, 
niiitual devouring and the struggle to 
increase characterise Life in its vital 
status. This is followed by the third 
status where the law of love governs 
and fuiniment of Life is sought by 
mutual giving and fusion. The fourth 
or final status is reached in the unity 
and freedom of the spirit. 

22. Evolving Life passes through the 
materia], the vital and the mental phases 
and strives to become one with the 
universal. When individual human lives 
lieeome harmonised in the universal they 
bve in themselves and in each oilier. 
Poets, prophets, mystics, great intellects 
and the great souls of humanity obtain 
glimpses of the ideal with flashes of 
revelation. In his present status of 
i^iud, man is aware only of a small part 
uf his being, he is separated in his b^y, 

life and his inind from the universal, 
he does not know himself and is incap- 
able of knowing his fellow-creatures. 


Again Matter, Life and Mind war among 
themselves, man therefore seeks to arrive 
at a harmony. He should seek above 
himself for the reconciling power and 
knowledge. 

23. Life involved in an inconscient 
urge passes into a state in which it is 
eager to possess but feels limited in 
capacity, thence it attains a third state 
where it seeks to receive and give itself 
and finally realises the divine unity of 
souls where there is no difference 
between the possessor and the possessed. 
We have a surface-mind and a sub- 
liminal mind, a life involved in the 
physical body and another that trans- 
cends physical death, a surface desire- 
soul and a subliminal psychic entity; 
even in our material existence besides 
our physical body wc have our vital and 
mental sheaths. Self-knowledge is im- 
possible unless we go behind our surface 
existence. By its very nature mind acts 
by division. Our embodied existence 
tries to defend ilself by maintaining the 
division. When by the spiritual change 
this defence breaks down, the person 
may become outwardly inactive or be- 
have like a child, a madman or a dis- 
ordered soul. Only the descent of the 
Supermind can esiablish in us a har- 
mony that would overcome all dualities. 

21'. Although Matter in a certain 
sense is unreal and non-existent, on 
deeper analysis it is found to be the 
formal basis of objective knowledge, 
action and delight of existence. “He 
arrived at Use knowledge that Matter is 
Brahman” (Taillriya Upinishad). 

2.5. The principles of ignorance, 
inertia, division and struggle characteris- 
ing Matter impose U]>on the vital and 
mental existence emerging in it the law 
of pain and suffering. 

The struggle is unavoidable, it drives 
the finite-seeming man to seek the in- 
finite within him. Narrower truth, 
lesser light, and lower will appear as 
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error, darkness and incapacity to the 
divided Mind. A supramental spiritual 
being will impose on his mental, vital 
and bodily workings a law higher than 
that of the dividing Mind. The trans- 
formation of the mental to supramental 
can be achieved here on earth and the 
human personality may arrive at a 
divine use of mind, life and body. 

26. There are five degrees of our 
being : the material, the vital, the 
mental, the ideal and the spiritual. 
Matter, Life, Mind, Supermind and 
Spirit form an ascending series. The 
world beyond this material world is 
determined by life and conscious desire. 
Beyond this is the world where Mind is 
the determining factor. At a higher 
reach Supermind and still higher a pure 
Bliss, a pure conscious Power or pure 
Being replace Mind. Our material 
world is the result of all others. The 
ascent of man from the physical to the 
supramental must lead to the conquest 
of the lower principles by Supermind 
and its liberation of them into a divine 
life and a divine inentalily. 

27. “The Divine descends from pure 
existence through the play of cojiscious- 
ness-Force and Bliss ajid the creative 
medium of Supermind into co^iuiic being; 
we ascend from Matter through a devel- 


oping life, soul and mind and the illu- 
minating medium of supermind towards 
the divine being. The knot of the two, 
the higher and the lower hemisphere, is 
where mind and supermind meet with 
a veil between them. The rending of 
the veil is the condition of the divine 
life in humanity.” Mind is essentially 
that faculty of Supermind which 
measures and limits. Mind once 
existent, Life and Form of substance 
follow. Where one principle is manifest 
in Cosmos, all the rest must be present 
and at work. 

28. The Overmind with its brilliani 
golden lid veils the face of the greater 
Triilh from our sight. This is the power 
tliat at once connects and divides the 
supreme knowledge and the cosmic 
ignorance. The Overmind can view the 
harmony of all religions, all philosophies 
and a))parcnlly conflicting theories. The 
Evoliil ionary Mind can make selective 
harmonics, but it cannot arrive at the 
harmonic control of a true totality. The 
existence of inluilion and revelation, 
and the vaster ranges of experience of 
mystics and spiritual men point to the 
possibility of mind iranseending its 
limitations. A divine Life in the 
maiiifcslalioii is the inevitable outcome 
and consimmiMtion of Nature’s evolu 
tionary endeavour. 



ABU KASEM’S SLIPPERS* 

By Prof. Heinrich Zimmer 


Story-telling through the ages has 
ever been both a serious business and a 
merry diversion. 

Year in, year out, stories are con- 
ceived, printed, devoured and forgotten. 
What remains of them? Only a small 
part, but this part, like a tiny seed, is 
blown across the generations and 
remains for ever a })crpetual source of 
mental nourishment for many peoples. 
From time to time forgotten, it is 
nevertheless always being rediscovered 
and revived. 

The greater part of it originates from 
distant epochs and strange far-away 
places, but to this part each one of our 
own poets adds something of his own, 
and so the little seed endures. 

Folk-lore, and all that was akin to 
i'r, has long been included in the realm 
of History, of Literature, Culture and 
Aesthetics, but Psychology has its own 
claim upon it, as is proved by its manner 
of reading those timeless symbols. 

Psychology bring? to light within 
those ever re-created structures what 
Iiithcrto had Iain in darkness. 

Take the tale of Abu Kasem and his 
slippers. 

These slippers were as famous and 
eventually as proverbial in Bagdad as 
the great money-grubber and miser, 
Abu Kasem himself. For each and 
everyone these slippers symbolised the 
filthy avarice of their owner. Abu 
Kasem was wealthy — ^though he ende- 
avoured vainly to conceal the fact 

hut even the poorest man in Bagdad 
'^ould have been ashamed to wear his 
^hppers. Miserable, patched, known 
every cobbler^ in Bagdad, whose 
patience they tried as rigorously as 


they fostered their trade, they grew at 
length to be a byword in the city. To 
mention them was to express absurdity 
in a few syllables. 

Every day, these wretched slippers 
on his feet — the outward sign of his 
inward niggardly soul — ^Abu Kasem 
shuffled through the bazaar. One day 
he struck a lucky bargain, acquiring for 
a song a great consignment of crystal 
bottles. A few days later he capped 
the deal by purchasing the whole of a 
stock of attar of roses from a bankrupt 
perfume dealer. 

The combined stroke of luck was 
much discussed in the bazaar. Any 
other than Abu Kasem would have cele- 
brated it amongst his business associates 
in the usual manner by giving a little 
banquet. All that Im good humour 
inspired, however, was to give himself 
a treat, a rare indulgence. He would 
go, he resolved, to the public baths, a 
place he had not visited for some little 
time. 

In the ante-room where clothes and 
shoes arc kept, he met an acquaintance 
of his, who spoke to him, severely con- 
cerning his slippers. Abu was just in 
the act of removing them and their 
impossible condition was particularly 
apparent. 

Ilis friend, with great earnestness, 
urged him to cease making himself the 
talk of the town. So successful a busi- 
ness man, said he, must surely by now 
be able to afford a new pair of slippers. 
Abu Kasem looked loiuf and silently 
down at the wretched footgear that had 

* Translated from the German by Huth 
Tenney and Anneliese Braun. 
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become so dear to him. At last he said, 

have been considering the matter for 
a long, long time but they are not yet 
worn enough to be unusable to me.” 

So saying, he and his friend, having 
completed their undressing entered the 
bath. 

While Abu Kasem was enjoying his 
rare treat, the Kazi of Bagdad also came 
to have a bath. Abu Kasem finished 
his before the exalted one and returned 
to the changiiig-room to dress. But 
where, oh, where were his slippers ? 
They had completely disappeared. In 
their place, or nearly exactly in their 
place, stood another pair — ^beautiful, 
apparently brand new. Could they be a 
present, a little surprise from his friend' 
who simply could not bear it any longer 
to see his wealthier acquaintance going 
about ill such worn out shoes ? Was it a 
means of ingratiating himself perhaps 
with his prosperous associate by a deli- 
cate attention? Whatever the reason, 
Abu Kasem pulled the slippers on his 
feet, and feeling relieved to be spared 
the pain of spending precious money for 
a new pair, left the bath house with a 
clear conscience. 

When the Kazi returned from his bath 
he was in a high state of fury. His 
slippers were nowhere to be found. 
Search as they might his slaves could 
not discover them, but in their stead 
lay a horrible pair of patchwork atro- 
cities, which everyone recognized as the 
well-known gear for Abu Kasem ’s feet. 

The Kazi in his rage ordered the 
miser’s arrest. Seizing Abu Kasem in 
his own house with the slippers of the 
Kazi on his feet, the Kazi’s men im- 
prisoned him, and a pretty penny it cost 
him to save himself, for his wealth was 
known to be fully as great as his avarice. 
The price, therefore, of his release was 
set accordingly; but for the sum he did 
at least get back his dear old slippers I 

Returning home in a fit of outraged 


ill-humour he threw out of the window 
the long-cherished but ill-omened ones. 
They dropped into the Tigris which 
flowed muddily beneath his house. 

A few days later some fishermen 
thought that they had caught a remark- 
ably heavy fish in the river, but it 
proved to be only the jiatehed slippers 
of the old miser. To increase their dis- 
appointment the hobnails which Abu 
Kasem had added in an excess of 
economy had made holes in their net. 

The irate fishermen slung the slimy, 
water-logged things through an open 
window into Abu Kasem’s house. 
Hurtling through the air they landed 
with full force on a table, the very table 
on which Abu Kasem had arranged in 
rows the valuable crystal flasks which 
he had su recently and so favourably 
bought. Their value was still more en- 
hanced as he had since filled them with 
the precious ntiar of roses all ready for 
sale. The slippers dashed the whole 
lovely array to the floor. There they 
lay a dripping pile of fragments covered 
in slime. 

The story-teller from whose pen \vc 
know Abu Kasem’s talc does not at- 
tempt to paint for us his sorrow. 

“Miserable slippers,” moaned the 
poor wretch, “never again shall you 
cause me harm.” So saying he seized 
a spade, went quietly and quickly to the 
garden and dug a hole in which to bury 
tlie ill-omened things. 

Now a neighbour who was immensely 
inquisitive about all that went on in the 
rich man’s house, in a spirit of ill-will 
not unusual to neighbours, noticed these 
strange proceedings. 

“There cannot be any doubt about 
it,” thought he to himself. “The miser 
who has plenty of servants is diggiui? ® 
hole in his garden. He is digging ^ 
secret and mystery. * It is clear that he 
must be unearthing a treasure.” 
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The neighbour thereupon went in all 
haste to the Governor and informed 
against Abu Kasem. Whatever treasures 
are found by one who digs for them 
belong by law to the Kalif. The earth 
and all that is concealed within it is 
the property of the ruler of the faithful. 
Abu Kasem was summoned at once 
before the Governor. His explanation 
that he was merely digging a hole to 
bury a pair of old slippers provoked the 
utmost mirth. Did one ever hear of a 
suspected man defending himself in a 
more ridiculous manner? The more he 
persisted in his statement the less they 
believed him and the more punishable 
he became. The Governor already 
counting upon a new acquisition of 
treasure was stern, and the crestfallen 
Abu Kasem was again obliged to pur- 
chase his freedom for a heavy sum of 
money. 

Now he grew desperate and wished the 
ill-omened slippers to all the devils that 
be, but how to get rid of them ? 

This time ho would take them right 
out of the town. So off he went and 
dropped them into a far-away pond. As 
they sank into its glassy waters, he drew 
a deep breath of relief. He was rid of 
them at last. Could the devil have had 
a hand in this affair? The pond 
happened to be a reservoir from which 
the town drew its supply of water. The 
slippers drifted into the lead pipe and 
obstructed it. The attendants for the 
water supply were summoned to repair 
the damage. Finding the slippers (and 
who did not identify them at sight .^) 
Abu Kasem was immediately summoned 
before the Governor and accused of pol- 
luting the public water supply. Again 
he was clapped into jail. Again he was 
convicted and ftned, even more heavily 
this time than on the two previous occa- 
sions. What could he do? Once more 
paid. Once more he was free. The 
treasury, however, does not appropriate 


what ia not its due, so once more were 
returned to him his dear old slippers. 
This was the last straw. This time he 
would put an end to them and their 
tricks for good and all. He would burn 
them. But first as they were still damp 
he put them on the upper balcony of his 
house in the sun to dry. A dog on the 
balcony of an adjoining house saw the 
queer things lying there. They caught 
his fancy. Leaping across he snatched 
up one of them. As he was playing with 
it he let it drop from the balcony into 
the street. The wretched slipper, drop- 
])iiig from a considerable height, struck 
the head of a woman wlio happened just 
at that moment to be passing Abu 
Kasem ’s house. 

She was pregnant, and the sudden 
sh.?ck together with the force of the blow 
caused the poor woman to have a mis- 
carriage. 7'hc husband then ran to the 
Kazi, claiming eom])(‘iisation from the 
miser. Abu Kasem was nearly out of 
his mind, but w^hat could he do but pay ? 

Before leaving the court, however, to 
stagger brokenly home he lifted the fatal 
slippers imploringly above his head, ex- 
claiming in a voice so vehement that it 
sent the Kazi into fits of laughter. 

‘‘Oh ! most noble Sir, these are thr 
in-omened cause of all my suffering - 
these cursed slippers. It is they that 
have reduced me to beggary. May it 
please your lordshi]) to decree that I 
be held no longer res])onsible for the 
harm which they will still undoubtedly 
cause ?” 

The Oriental story-teller conoludrs his 
curious talc wilh the following words : 

“The Kazi could scarcely refuse him 
this request and Abu Kasem had learn- 
ed to his great cost all the evil that 
ensues from not changing one’s slippers 
often enough.” 

Is this the whole moral, the entire 
underlying seriousness beneath this 
absurd talc ? A trivial counsel. Not to 
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become a slave to avarice. What does 
it unriddle, then, with its significant un- 
folding of accidents always ending with 
the return of the beloved slippers to 
their master? 

He has patched them as doggedly and 
as persistently as he has worked to build 
up his wealth. ITe is as attached to 
them, wretched as they are, as he is to 
his own fortune. They are the grimace 
under which his well-being is concealed. 
They arc its mask. Without this hidden 
significance they would scarcely have 
become so colourfully patched, so noted 
for their originality, so proverbial in the 
town, and they would not have been so 
long preserved in the heart of their 
master. 

To others they were the symbol of 
Abu Kasem’s mean self; to him they 
stood unconsciously for his highest and 
most consciously tended virtue, his 
avarice. Abu Kasem is not only a 
miser but miserliness possesses him; it 
has grown into an independent part of 
himself; it holds him in its spell. 

It is characteristic that he will not 
allow any servant to attend to his 
slippers. lie hates to part with them. 
They arc his fetish. They arc permeat- 
ed by his own overpowering spirit. They 
have absorbed the passion of his life. He 
cannot free himself from the secret 
power they have over him. He even goes 
about their destruction with passion; 
there is something of the “crime pas- 
si onelle” in the grim pleasure he takes 
in being quite alone with his two vic- 
tims. And the passion is reciprocal. 
That is the point of the story. 

The two slippers arc like two dismiss- 
ed dogs who after a long life in common 
with their master have become part and 
parcel of his being, always finding their 
way back to him. As he sends them 
away they become independent factors; 
but only to return to him again. In 
their hdelity they seem to develop a 


kind of innocent malice. Their offended 
love seems to revenge itself on the 
treachery he shows in wishing to divorce 
himself from the symbols of his ruling 
passion. 

However one looks at them it is the 
things one views that remain the actors. 
Gradually and involuntarily permeated 
with our own tense feelings, they become 
in the end magnets for us, spheres of 
power which draw us irresistibly to them. 

Abu Kasem does not perceive th^ 
characteristic which holds sway over 
him. He does not admit that the ob- 
vious materialisation of his character 
makes him both a laughing stock and a 
byword in the town. He is too close to 
his own avarice to perceive it himself. 
He only sees in others his own shadow 
picture, the negative as it were of him- 
self, and he calls that opposite trait a 
lesser business sense, carelessness, waste 
or foolish extravagance. Now what is 
reality to each of us and how is it 
formed ? 

Let us imagine a person gazing out of a 
window upon trees, upon a leafless grey 
of branches. As he looks, out of this 
tangle of boughs there lakes shape fl 
face, strange, something half-way 
between human and animal, scarred, 
perhaps, with a wide open mouth and 
weird expression. It looks at him luid 
is easy to find again. The next day, 
however, in another light it is gone. 
In its stead perhaps another face 
emerges in a different place out of the 
network of branches. 

Now the outside world and what goes 
on in it is just such an intermingling of 
lines, and out of these lines, uii-willcd, 
unsought by us, figures and faces arc 
formed and come toward us. We must 
accept these faces; we must lift them 
out of the unrelated tangle they arc in 
(making of that tangle a related whole 
in itself), and we must relate them to 
ourselves. 
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We have never actually seen these 
faces before anywhere, yet somehow we 
are familiar with their like. Unbidden 
by us, they emerge out of our own 
selves, and spread themselves quite 
naturally upon a formless tangle that 
seems to lie in readiness for them. 
They bring a kind of order into this 
tangled disorder. It depends on the 
slant of the light whether or not we find 
the same faces again. Perhaps the next 
time where they were will be nothing. 

Just so we look into the world and, 
as light falls upon it, it shapes itself 
before our eyes. Just so we look upon 
the sand grains of the universe, and they 
too take form for us, becoming intelli- 
gible constellations. 

With Abu Kasem’s slippers we step 
involuntarily before one of the most all- 
embracing problems of human life. India 
has dealt with these problems with such 
conceptions as “Karma’^ and “Maya” — 
India, whose philosophy in its most 
original parts draws from a wide-spread 
realization of the inner beyond, the 
suj)er-ego or unconscious. 

In dream the inner womb of forces 
creates beyond the volitioned dreamer 
an involuntary mirror world of itself in 
Mayti-like reality. Out or the inner 
store of possible pictures and symbols, 
it shaper, with the inspiration of a poet 
the richly correlative image of an actual 
inner play. 

In this mirage of dream we find again 
the same circle of forces, purer perhaps, 
more articulate, but not actually differ- 
ing in detail and meaning from the ex- 
ternal course of events; this external 
course the circle of forces forms in the 
outer daylight, shaping it out of the 
ni3a*iad motes of mere possibilities of 
events, into the completed form of the 
actual course of life. 

Now whiat was the moral of Abu 
Kasem^s story ? Abu Kasem stints 
himself. The miser with his slippers 


— ^this is the symbol of the man 
who has made for himself a pattern 
patch by patch, darn by darn, and 
he refuses to give it up. In these 
slippers he has walked his path of life. 
They have become part and parcel of 
himself, indispensable, but just as the 
birds moult, each man must change hh 
slippers. His life’s achievement and his 
position in society and the rounded 
weathered mask which covers his inner 
kernel, that is what Abu Kasem’s 
slippers are. They typify the most 
individual part of the conscious personal- 
ity, also the more tangible instincts of 
the unconscious; they epitomize that 
which is desirable in ourselves and easily 
attainable, the figure we cut in our owm 
eyes and in the eyes of others. They 
represent our label, the sum total of our 
life’s endeavour. All this has enabled 
us to go far, and for this very reason has 
gained a stronger hold on us than we 
realize. Then all of a sudden these 
things begin playing tricks on us; at 
least we imagine it to be so, but are we 
not in reality deceiving ourselves? An 
inward impulse becomes an outward one 
and takes charge of us. 

Let Us then change our slippers ! Only 
it is not so simple a matter as might be 
supposed. Unfortunately the old pair, 
which we have tended and patched with 
such life-long love and care, have a way 
of refusing to be cast off when we wish 
definitely to rid ourselves of them. The 
elements will not accept them. The 
water regurgitates them back to us; the 
earth will have none of them and before 
the fire can destroy them, they come 
dropping through the air to complete 
Abu Kasem’s undoing. Even the State 
refuses to keep them. Why indeed 
should anything in the world burden 
itself with what we ourselves have bred, 
the demons of our own ego just because 
they have become alarming to us ? 
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Who is to liberate Abu Kasem from 
himself ? Definitely his own eSort 
toward self-freedom was of no avail. One 
cannot rid oneself of one’s beloved ego 
forever just by suddenly throwing it out 
of the window when it begins playing 
tricks on one. In the end Abu Kasem 
implores the magistrate at least to hold 
him responsible no longer for any 
future tri(;ks the slippers may play on 
him. This, however, only elicits 
laughter from the Kazi, and who can 
blame him ? We ourselves are the only 
ones responsible for the process of the 
building up of our own ego. 

Involuntarily and lovingly have we 
patched and tended what we go about 
in. We have become the slaves of this 
very involuntariness. We know its 
power from observing others, when we 
try to interpret their aimless behaviour. 
It is by involuntary expressions, lines of 
conduct, hand-writing, failures, dreams, 
unwanted visions, that this power 
expresses itself — this power which has a 
greater hold over man than he himself 
realizes, that he would have us believe, 
and just as this unintentioned side tells 
more about a man than his conscious 
behaviour can tell, so it also holds 
greater power over his own life than his 
conscious will. 

That self-same net in which Abu 
Kasem knew so well how to catch his 
disreputable kettle of fish out in the 
world of the bazaars, he has now uncon- 
sciously knotted about his inner self, 
and the mesh of that net is his own 
avarice. He finds himself now in the 
most unexpected predicament. Here he 
is caught in his own net. That which 
until now had been smouldering deep 
within himself, gradually increasing to 
a state of ominous tension, explodes 
and reaches the outer world. He is 
now caught b'^tween the claws of the 
law and the fangs of personal envy, 
extortion and chicanery on the part of 


the authorities enforcing it. His own 
behaviour, his avarice and his greedy 
prosperity have for long been sharpen- 
ing the teeth of this machinery and put- 
ting it together, bit by bit. 

According to the Indian formula, we 
sow uninterruptedly, heedlessly, and as 
the sown seeds, sprout and ripen, 
each man must harvest his own 
field and eat his own fruit. To that 
which one does, each simple way of 
behaviour which becomes one’s fate, is 
added that which is undone, not yet 
even volitioned, and the two, like an 
intended and accomplished whole, 
become apparent at last in an event 
which strikes one from without — ^that is 
‘‘Karma.” 

We become our own hangman, at our 
own sacrifice, like Abu Kasem, our own 
fool. The laughter of the Kazi is the 
laughter of Hell over the damned, over 
the soul condemned by his own judg- 
ment, and burning in his own flames. 

The tale of Abu Kasem goes to prove 
how finely woven is the mesh of Karma 
and how strong its slender threads. Can 
his ego release him from the super-ego 
that is within him, this super-ego whose 
demons hold him in their claws ? In liis 
despair is he not on the verge of an 
important emotional reaction? Realiz- 
ing that no one is able to relieve him of 
his slippers, no power on earth can 
destroy them, he comes to the conclusion 
that he must part from them in quite a 
different manner. 

Could he not throw off their checkered 
character, tatter by tatter, until they are 
reduced to a pair of useless rags? To 
Damascus — that is the “way back” that 
Strindberg created from the hell he 
went through. In Swedenborg he 
had found the conception of the 
self-inflicted punishment arising out of 
the unconscious; he hgd experienced 
how sinister a role externals play 
— strange persons, houses, places, setr 
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tings — ^the general shoddiness of the day. 
Eventually, in his old age, with tired 
hands, he wrote the fairy play *‘Abu 
Kasem*s Slippers.” This play, how- 
ever, does not live up to its title, some 
essentials having been changed, and 
many unessentials having been inserted. 
In his version the slippers are not 
symbols of Abu Kasem’s own life, they 
are merely foisted upon him by the 
Kalif to put his avarice to a test. 

In some of his earlier writings Strind- 
berg dealt in a more clear-sighted way 
with this problem of self-determined 
destiny. 

As the final outcome of his wandering 
through the infernal regions he found 
decisive factors in the self-built theatre 
of life. He has shown us how the wings 
and properties of this theatre become an 
exteriorization of our inner selves; how 
(>!il of our own involuntary actions our 
material world takes shape either to help 
us in constructive passivity, or to des- 
troy UK with active demoniacal power. 

Who is to release Abu Kasem ? The 
magistrate, fo the story goes, has not 
the heart to decline his request. He is, 
Iherefore, freed at last from the ghostly 
Irickery of his slippers. The gleam of 


truth which now begins to dawn upon 
him can come from no other place but 
from the deep crater which up to now 
had clouded his vision with its fumes. 
The strange, sinister all-embracing ego, 
which he has woven round himself as 
his world, i.c., the Kazi, his neighbours, 
the fishermen, the elements (for even 
these became actively concerned in his 
dear comfortable ego), his wretched 
slippers, and his enormous wealth, all 
have given him hint after hint, yet what 
further hint did he require ? The outer 
mirror-world has expressed itself in 
every possible way. Blow after blow it 
has given him, but only from within 
himself can come the hint which makes 
him sec the light — 7iewo conira dcum 
nifti (lens ipse. The demon behind the 
conscious ego, he who plays such a lead- 
ing role in the mirror world possesses a 
great and helpful power — that of un- 
doing by night the web that has been 
spun by day. He at least might make 
the suggestion to Abu Kasem, “Buy 
yourself a new pair of slippers !”, for 
Demon is aware of all that is at stake, 
while the conscious ego seldom knows. 
It is at such times that dreams may 
point the way. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE REAL INDIA 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika writing 
under the above caption says : 

“There was a time not very long ago when 
people thought of Germans as a nation of 
nnpractical dreamers, idealists, erudites and 
sentimentalists, patient, docile and industri- 
ous eertainly, but politically inapt. Europe 
has had a terrible awakening from that 
error. When the process of rebirth through 
which India is passing is complete, Europe 
will have an awakening, not of the same 
brutal kind certainly but startling enough, 
to the real nature and capacity of the 


Indian spirit. When we look nt the past of 
India, what strikes us is her stupendous 
vitality, her inexhaustible power of life and 
joy of life, her almost unimaginably prolific 
ircativcness. For three thousand years at 
least, if not much longer, she has been 
creating abundantly and incessantly, lavish- 
ly, with an inexhaustible many-sidedness, 
republics and kingdoms and empires, philos- 
ophies and cosmogonies and scienees and 
creeds and arts and poems and all kinds of 
monuments, palaces and temples and public 
works, communities and societies and 
religious orders, laws, codes and ritual.s. 
systems of Yoga, systems of politics and 
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administration, arts spiritual, arts worldly, 
trades, industries and fine crafts,— -the list is 
indeed endless and in each item there is 
almost a plethora of activity. She expands 
outside her borders ; her ships cross the 
ocean and the superfiuity of her wealth brims 
over to Jud«a and Egypt and Rome ; her 
colonies spread her arts and epics and creeds 
in the Indian archipelago ; her traces are 
found in the sands of Mesopotamia ; her 
religions conquer China and Japan and 
spread westward as far as Palestine and 
Alexandria, and the figures of the Upanishads 
and the sayings of the Buddhists are re- 
echoed on the lips of Christ. 

That superabundant life is today not 
extinct, but only dormant. It is in that 
immense vitality that the nationalism of 
today has its roots. The rude impact with 
the West has reawakened the hitherto 
dormant Indian spirit and put it face to face 
with novel conditions and ideals and the 
urgent necessity of understanding, assimilat- 
ing and conquering them. The urge of the 
Indian soul can find full outer expression 
only with the beginning of a freer national 
life. We cannot allow our cultural independ- 
ence to be paralysed by the accident that 
at the moment Europe came in upon us, 
we were in a state (jf ebb and weakness such 
as comes some day upon all civilizations. 
India cannot forget the truth that she can 
best develop herself and serve humanity by 
being herself and following the law of her 
own nature.” 

The awakened India has already 
realised the necessity for creative effort 
in all departments of life. They that 
have eyes to see perceive clearly that 
the renascent India is manifesting her- 
self in arts and crafts, in poetry and in 
commerce. Once more she will take her 
rightful place in the assembly of nations 
and contribute abundantly to the true 
wealth and welfare of the world 

SANSKRIT AND INDIAN CULTURE 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 
presiding ovit the Silver Jubilee celebra- 
tions of a Sanskrit and Veda Pathsale in 
Bangalore observed as follows : ‘^Though 


Hinduism and Sanskrit learning go 
together, the appeal which the language 
and literature carry with them trans- 
cends geographical and religious 
frontiers. Students of Indian history 
will tell you that some of the Moghul 
emperors were great patrons of Sanskrit 
learning. Akbar, for instance, true to 
his cosmopolitan tastes and catholicity 
of outlook, afforded all possible en- 
couragement to the study of this 
language. His ministers Faizi and Abul 
Fazal were both Sanskrit scholars. Dara 
Shekoo, the son of Emperor Shah Jehan, 
displayed considerable interest in 
Sanskrit. It is said that he took great 
pains to learn the language and became 
such a master of it that he was able in 
translate great works like the Yoga- 
Vasishtha, the Bhagavad-Gita and th ’ 
Upanishads into his mother-tongue. . . . 
From the cultural point of view, Sanskrit, 
occupies a pre-eminent position. All the 
Indian languages have benefited to a 
greater or less extent by contact with 
it. Even today the process by which 
the literature of other languages is 
enriched by Sanskrit is going on.” 

Even as Latin was the medium of 
intellectual intercourse in mcdijrval 
Europe, Sanskrit was the comin«in 
language of scholarship in medijeval 
India. With the coming in of the 
modern universities that place has been 
appropriated by the English language. 
Nevertheless the old language is still 
maintained by pandits and ministers of 
the Hindu religion. Sanskrit and 
Arabic also find a place in tlie 
‘^Oriental” studies sections of the 
curricula of modern universities. 
Specialists will continue to study 
Sanskrit, but the trend of events, show 
that the place of Sanskrit as a medium 
of intellectual intercoiupse will be taken 
over by Hindi. 
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THE CRISIS IN CHRISTIANITY 

Writing in the Saturday Evening Poet 
of Philadelphia, Will Durant, the well- 
known author, says : 

Christianity would go back to its 
origins, cleanse itself resolutely from the silt 
of time, and take its stand with fresh 
sincerity upon the personality and ideals of 
its Founder, who could resist it? Consider 
C.audhi, the greatest of living Christians, lie 
was won to Christianity at once by reading 
the New Testament, and was lost to it by 
hearing the din of disputatious sects in the 
(hurches of London. All over the world it 
has: been found easy to interest people in 
Christ, but hard to keep them for any 
doctrinal division of Christianity. For all 
the world- -even Christendom — will hear 
gladly the story of one who died that there 
might be among nations goodwill and peace. 
What else is the world longing for today? 

Even of those who preach the 

Good News of peace and goodwill, we 
should not expect the literal practice of the 
Master’s counsels. We believe that many 
saints will appear among them, who, like St. 
t'rancis of Assisi, or Spinoza, or Uania- 
krishna, will live lives of complete devotion 
and charity ; but wc know our own selves 
too well to require so much of any man. 
At most we presume that they will brook 
no restraint upon their courteous iucuioation 
of the Christian code, and that if liberty of 
leaching should require it, they w'ill leave 
the costly pulpit and preach, like Christ, 
along tlie highways and in the byways of 
men. We trust that a strengthened church, 
in its turn, will honour the freedom of the 
mind in science and print and speech, and 
will recognise that the good and the beauti- 
ful may shine out in sages, rebels and poets 
as well as in prophets and saints. And we 


hope that it will continue to add to the 
glories of the Bible a second Bible, recording 
the finest thoughts and actions of every 
race of men, so that every race may find in 
the new old faith its heroes and its ideals. 
Such a church would allow each member to 
conceive or define deity according to his 
nature and development. The philosopher 
will nut be offended by the natural anthro- 
pumurphisni of the simple soul, and will 
guard his lips against any skeptic word so 
long us honest faith docs not degenerate into 
obscurantism or intolerance.” 

Mr. Will Durant’s wish regarding the 
second Bible appears to have already 
found its fulfilment. In the Unity of 
Chicago, under the heading “The Whole 
Bible” we find the reviews of two books 
“The Bible of Mankind,” compiled and 
edited by Mirza Ahmad Sohrab and 
“1'he Bible of the World” edited by 
Robert O, Ballon. Mr. J. H. Holmes 
who writes the review says : “Both 
books present the scriptures of the great 
universal religions of mankind : 
TTinduisrn, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Taoism, Islam, Judaism 
and Christianity, Mr. Sohrab’s volume 

adds Bahaism to the list Both 

books are admirable, each in its own 
particular way. . . . These are two 
volumes of unique value, edited by men 
who understand the universal character 
of religion and the common inspiration 
of man’s witness to his inner faith. We 
think, as wc ponder these treasurers of 
the spirit, of the great saying of Zwingli, 
‘Everything that is true is God’s word, 
whoever may have said it.’ ” 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


BENGALI 


BANGLAll DHAllMA GURU, Part I : by 
Kai Saueb HajendhaiaTi Achauya, B.A. 
Published by Students' Library, 57/1, College 
Street, Calcutta, Pp, il6. Price Rs, 

This is the first part of a book intended to 
depict the lives of those great souls whose 
grace and influence have built up the spirit* 
ual life of Bengal. The book opens with 
the life of Sri Krishna whose iniiuence on 
the religious life of Bengal is inestimable. 
The author has quoted i)rofusely and very 
aptly from the writings of Swami Viveka- 
iianda, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi and 
others and from the sayings of Sri Rania- 
krishna to bring out clearly the full signi- 
heance of the life and gospel of Sri Krishna. 
Then follow' the lives of the great Vaishiiava 


saints and devotees such as Sri Advaita, 
Nityananda, Haridas, Sanatan Goswami, 
Rupa Goswami and others who came with 
Sri Chaitanya and after him and flooded the 
land of Bengal with their religion of love 
and devotion. An inspiring account of the 
life of Sri Chaitanya, the incarnation of 
divine love, also is included. Next come the 
lives of Trailanga Swami, Bholananda Giri, 
Vijaykrishna Goswami and others who lived 
more recently and exerted a great spiritual 
iniiuence over the life of Bengal. 

The presentation of the lives is very 
inspiring and the book will, no doubt, be 
read with much spiritual benefit. The 
language is smooth and graceful and the 
fect-up is excellent. We commend the book 
whole-heartedly to the public. 


lIIiNDl 


YOGAKE AUllAR; BY SRI AURO- 
BINDO. Transiated by Mahan Gopal 
Gadodiya. Sole Agents— Dakshin Uharai 
Hindi Prachar Sabha, Tyagarayanagar, 
Madras, Pp, ii69. Price Rs, 2. 

This is a Hindi trunslaliou of Sri Auro- 
bindo’s English book ‘^Bascs of Yoga”. 
The book is a compilation of extracts from 
letters written by Sri Aurobindo to his 
disciples in answer to their questions. 

Sri Aurobindo is recognised as a great 
thinker and Yogi of high spiritual attain- 
ments. The Yoga propounded by him is, 
nowadays, attracting the increasing atten- 
tion of a wider public ; but unfortunately in 
many cases it is not properly understood or 
is even misunderstood. This is due not to a 
less extent to the unfamiliarity of the com- 
plex style of a foreign language in which he 
has clothed his thoughts. The present 
publication will remove this formidable 
barrier of language and provide the reader 
a freer and easier access to the thoughts. 
The translator and publisher deserve the 
gratitude of the Hindi-speaking public for 
this act of service done to them. The book 
will be a valuabU^ guide to those who are 
interested in the Yrga of Sri Aurobindo and 
want to live a life in the light of that. 

MOinER SARADA DEVI: Published by 


the Ramakrishna Mmion Ashram, Ncu- 
Delhi, Pp, 29. Price 8 as. 

The world is yet to know of the great life 
portrayed in these pages. The serene silence 
of prayer and meditation in which this sub 
lime life was lived kept it ever away from 
the gaze of public eyes. Sri Saradamaai 
Devi or the Holy Mother, as she is popularly 
know'u among her devotees, was married 
lo Sri Ramakrishna when the relatives of 
the latlcr were advised to put him under 
the bond of matrimony to turn his God-ward 
mind lo this world and gel it tied perm:;- 
ncnlly here. But contrary to their expecia- 
h'ons the new bride eventually proved herself 
a companion soul lo Sri Ramakrishna in Uw 
pursuit «)f a spiritual life. Facts go to show 
that the happy union of this divine couple 
was predestined by Providence to fulfil a 
higher purpose— to hold before the world 
the pure ide:il of a true conjugal life. 

A study of the life of the Holy Mother 
reveals her as a true wife, a universal mother 
and a gracious Guru— a dynamo of spiritual 
pow'er. Instead of a hindrance she was a 
real partner and help-mate to her husband 
in his spiritual journey of life. Her motherly 
affection flowed equally tj all without any 
selection and filled to the brim many a 
thirsty soul with everlasting joy and sav9' 
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faction. The saving grace of her spiritual 
benediction converted many a base metal to 
pure gold and showered peace and solace 
to all those that sought refuge in her. It 
was indeed a life of many-sided perfection 
and an emblem of ideal Indian womanhood. 

The booklet under review gives for the 
first time an opportunity to the Hindi- 
speaking public to know of this divine life. 


Though a short account, it brings out quite 
well the salient features of her life from 
which a careful reader will be amazed to 
Ciitch glimpses of an immense treasure of 
profound spiritual depth and power con- 
cealed behind the screen of a sublime 
simplicity that was so characteristic of her. 
\Vc invite the reading public to a close 
study of this life. 


SANSKRIT 


1. KAMALAVIJAYA NATAKAM. ‘2. 
SAUVA SAMAVRITTA PUARUAVA. .3. 
STHaTlII KUSUMANJALl. All by C. 
Vknkataramanaiya. The first two published 
from the GovU Press, Mysore, and the third 
from the Bangalore Press, Bangalore. 


The First is a tragedy in five acts, beauti- 
fully adapted from Tennyson^s “The Cup”. 

'I'hcj Second is an excellent work on 
Siinskrit metre. 

The Third contains fifteen original hymns 
in praise of gods and goddesses. 


SANSKRIT-TAMIL 


SKI LAKSHMI NRISLMIIA STHAVA. 
By K. V. RANCJAaiAHYA. Published by A. 
Srinivasaraghavan, M,A., Ambnlpuram, 
Pudukottah, Pp, 70, Price as. 


In addition to the author’s devotional 
verses on Sri Lakshmi Nrisimha, the 
hrorhure contains well-choscn extracts in 
Tamil from the works of some of the cele- 
brated Alwars. 


SA NSKIUT-ENGUSH 


IJMA'S MIRROR. By M. VENKvrvRA- 

MANAYYA AND K. A. KrISILNASWAMY IyeU. 

Published by Vidwan B, N, S. Gois, Sri 
Vijaya Lakshmi Vilas Press, Bangalore 


City. Pp. SO, 

It contains a story in English poetry and 
its Sanskrit translation in verse, entitled 
‘’(^madarsha”. 


TAMIL 


DTVYA SURI CHARITAM. By P\ndit 
SRTNrvASACiiARiAB. PuoUshed by his son Mr. 
K. Devandlhachar, M.A,, Retired A.ss!. 
Prntessar of English, Mysore University, 
Thultisi Nivasam, Fifth Main Road, Chama- 
rajapel, Bangalore City. Pp. 393. Price 
Rs. 3. 

In about three thousand stanzas of the 
Piruttarn metre, the author has beautifully 
told the soul-absorbing story of the lives ol 
the twelve great Alwars (saints) of Southern 
Vaishnavism. The book contains a learned 
introduction from the pen of Sri Vankipurani 
Vasudevachariar of Mambnlam, Madras. 

buddhism AND TAMIL LITERATURE. 
By Mayiui Sejlni Venkatasamt. Published 
y K, A. ValUndihan, publisher, Mylaporc, 
Madras. Pp. m. Price Re. 1-8. 

previously published a study 
Christianity and Tamil Literature”, 


which was very well received by the Tarail- 
reading public. Tht prcscnl book is equally 
good. It is written in simple style and with- 
in a short conipiiss gives a large number of 
interesting facts which will be of great use 
to students of Tamil literature and South 
Indian History. 

TIRU (K)-K.\ ILAYA GIKI-YATRA. By 
SWAMI CiilDBHAVVWN’DA. Published by Sri 
Rrjnukrishnti Math, Mylapore, Madras. 
Pn. Vi9. Price Annus 12. 

Piildished in a handy pocket size and pro- 
fustly illuslu’ilcd tlie book gives the author’s 
personal experiences of a pilgrimage to 
Mount Kailas. The account was previously 
published serially in the pages of the 
Rnmakrishna-Vijayam. the Tamil monthly 
of t!ie Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, and 
is now issued in a permanent form. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 

MB. C. F. ANDREWS— A GOOD FRIEND OF INDIA 


In the death of Mr. C. F. Andrews, which 
occurred on April 5, 1940, in Calcutta, India 
has lost a true friend and devoted servant. 
He is a rare instance of an Englishman who 
dedicated his life to the cause of the poor 
millions of India in all parts of the Empire. 

While at College in Cambridge Mr. 
Andrews’ thoughts turned to Christ, mission- 
ary work, and India. In 1904 he first came 
out to this country as a teacher, priest, 
Fellow of the University of the Punjab, and 
labourer in many other fields. This gave 
him an opportunity of entering into Indian 
thought and in interesting himself in the 


wider India that lay outside books and 
beyond cities. In a few years he joined 
Tagore’s Institution at Santiniketan. After 
some time he became associated witli 
Mahatma Gandhi in the latter’s effort for 
securing the rights of the Indians in South 
Africa. For the rest of his life till illness 
incapacitated him he remained actively 
interested in the cause of the Indians. For 
this work he came to be widely known and 
affectionately regarded by Indians. He is 
also the author of a number of publications 
which show his deep religious spirit. He 
was sixty-nine when he died. 


ST. WVIS. IJ.S.A 


After visiting and addressing meetings at 
the Vedanta Centres in Providence, Washing- 
ton, Hollywood, San Francisco, San Antoine 
Valley, Portland and Seattle and meeting 
bis brother monks Swamis Akhilananda, 
Prabhavananda, Ashokananda, Devatma- 
nanda, and Vividishananda working in the 
above-mentioned centres, Swami Sntprakash- 
ananda arrived in St. fiuuis in October, 1938. 
He has been holding regular lectures and 
classes and granting interviews to men and 
women who sought his advice for the solution 

NEW 

The seventy-eighth birthday anniversary of 
Srimat Swami Vivekananda was celebrated 
at the Sri Hamakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
New Delhi on the 24lh and 25th February, 
1940. The Hon’ble Dewnn Bahadur Sir A. 
Ramaswamy Mudalinr presided. Recitation 
competition amongst school students and 
Speech competition amongst college students 
formed a special feature of the occasion. 
Lectures on the life and teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda were delivered by Dr. Bijan 
Raj Ckattorji, Professor, Mecnit College, 
Mr. F. E, .Tames, O.B.E., M.L.A., Maha- 
mandaleshwar Swami Gangcsbwaranandaji 
and Swami Kailashanandaji. The proceed- 
ings were brought to a close by the Raroa- 
nama-Sankirtana of Swami Viswanath- 
anandaji and party. The Tithi-Puja of Sri 
Sri Ramakrishna Deva was celebrated at the 


of their personal problems. The Swami also 
celebrated the birthdays of prophets and 
saints whose life is connected with the religi' 
ous culture of India. His lucid exposition of 
profound religious truths and their bearing; 
on modern life and thought made a deep 
impression on the audiences he addressc<l. 
He was also inviled to a social gathering 
of the American Jyeagiie of Pen Women, 
where a brief address was given by him on 
“The Art of Life.” 

DELHI 

Ashrama premises on the 11th March, lOV) 
and the public celebrations in connrel.«m 
with the 105th birthday anniversary were 
held on the 16th and T7th March, 19W. 
the first day Swami Raghavanandaji, Presi- 
dent, Ramakrishna Math, Allahabad, pre- 
.sided, and lectures on the life and leathinjis 
of Sri Ramakrishna Deva were delivered by 
Swami Vipulanandaji, Swami Kailasb- 
anandaji, Mr. M. S. Aney, M.L.A., Sardar 
Sant Singh, M.L.A. and Gyani Badal Sin«h 
(Sikh Preacher). On the second day unck'f 
the chairmanship of the Hon’ble Sir Srinivasa 
Varadachariar, Judge, Federal Court, Sir 
Syed Raza AH, C.B.E., M.L.A., Swamj 
Vipulanandaji, Swami Raghavanandaji, an 
Mahamandaleshwar Svjfami Gangeshwar- 
anandaji spoke on the life and teaching o 
Ramakrishna Deva. Orchestra by t « 
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Sangit Sikshalaya, Chorus song by 
Xr. Sambu Ghosh and party and Sri Rama- 
nama-Sankirtana by Swami Viswanath- 


anandaji and party formed the other items 
of the programme. On the 22nd about 2,000 
Daridra-Narayanas were sumptuously fed. 


BURMA 


The Ramakrishna Mission Society, 
Rangoon, performed the opening ceremony 
of its newly erected three-storied building 
on the occasion of the 78th birthday anni- 
versary celebration of Swami Vivekananda. 
The ground floor of the building accom- 
modates the Library and the Reading Room 
conducted by the Society, the first floor 
provides a spacious lecture hall while the 
top floor consists of a shrine and quarters 
ior the monks. 

Swami Madhavanandaji and Swami Atma- 
bodhanandaji, the General Secretary and 
Asst. Secretary respectively of the Rama- 
krishna Math and Mission graced the 
occasion with their presence. 

The opening ceremony of the .Toy Chandra 
Dutta Memorial Hall on the ground floor 
and Chanda Galliara Hall on the first floor 
,s performed by His Excellency the 
ilon’ble Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane, 
the Governor of Burma on Tuesday the 30th 
January, in the presence of a large and 
hstinguished gathering. 

His Excellency, in the course of his speech, 
said *Tt is with great pleasure that Liidy 
Cochrane and myself have come here this 
evening and we thank you for the opportu- 
nity you have given us to associate our- 
selves with yet another of the many bene- 
ficent activities of the Ramakrishna !lIission 
Society in Burma”. His Excellency con- 
cluded with the remark that the Library 
and the Reading Room conducted by the 
Society will provide all with the facility to 
continue the process of learning even after 
the conclusion of their academic career. 

The opening ceremony of the temple 
accompanied by special Puja and Homam 
look place at 8 a.m. on the 81st January, the 
birthday of Swami Vivekananda. In the 
evening an Address of Welcome, on behalf 
of the citizens of Rangoon, was presented to 
Swami Madhavanandaji in a meeting 
presided over by the Mayor of Rangoon. 

the course of the Address the citizens 
<ixpressed their high appreciation of the 
activities of the Mission in the following 
watched with joy and 
ankfulness the steady growth and 
^velopment of the work of the Ramakrishna 
y^ission aU over the world and we 


proud that our own city has two branches 
of the Mission— the Ramakrishna Mission 
Hospital and the Ramakrishna Mission 
Society”. Then referring to the gifted 
career of Swami Madhavanandaji they paid 
a high tribute to his manifold achieve- 
ments as the president of the Advaita 
Ashram, Mayavati, as the leader of the 
Vedanta Society of San Francisco, U.S.A., 
and now as Secretary of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Mission. The Swamiji made a 
fitting reply. 

On the 8rd February a public meeting was 
organised at the City Hall with Mr. H. H. 
Hutchings, C.I.E., I.C.S., Agent to the 
Government of India in Burma, in the chair. 
The hall was packed to the full. 

Swami Madhavanandaji spoke of Swami 
Vivekananda as a practical Vedantist. He 
said that the Swamiji was a number of 
personalities rolled into one, that he believed 
in the infinite potentiality of human souls, 
and that he urged mankind to have un- 
swerving faith in human strength. He also 
said that the message of Swamiji was one 
of hope and courage. In conclusion the 
speaker hoped that the ideals that inspired 
Swami Vivekananda would urge others also 
to acts of service and sacrifice. 

The Chairman in his concluding remarks 
observed as follows: 

“We have come here this afternoon to 
testify to our admiration for the work, to 
our gratification at the progress that the 
Mission has made and to our gratitude for 
the benevolent influence which it exerts in 
the midst of our city, but chiefly our 
thoughts turn to the teacher, the man, who 
inspired it and guided its infant footsteps. 
To sincerity and simplicity Vivekananda 
added a great fund of Humanity and it is 
this Humanity which makes the greatest 
appeal to my imagination. He was a man 
of bold and dominating physique and with 
a strong and impulsive personality. We see 
him as quick to indignation at injustice or 
hypocrisy as he was readily moved to tears 
of compassion at want and misery. He was 
a leader and has been described by Romain 
Rolland as a ^Kingly Man’, Warrimr 
Prophet’ and because his spiritual qualities 
led him to recognise and respond to the 
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Divine in roan he went forth as a soldier to 
do battle against evil things, against pre- 
judice, narrowness, ignorance, poverty and 
disease which so often distort or choke that 
same Divinity. The Scholar and the Saint 
were there ; but Vivekananda’s search for 
God led him to his fellow-men, his religion 
became something that concerned not only 
himself alone, but embraced the whole of 
humanity among which he Jived and moved. 
If his religion is to be termed a 'Universal 
religion* it is so in the sense that man is 
universal and it is in men and the service 
of men that Cod is lo be found. 

“We see this idea reflected in the dual 
nature of the movement which he founded. 
We too in our workaday world may find 
a message of hope and encouragement in a 
saying of \^ivekananda*s which is cherished 
by and inspires the Mission, and it is this: 

“ ‘The poor, the illiterate, the Ignorant, 
the afflicted, let these be your God. Know 

WE RAMAKRISIINA MISSION 

The Ramakrishua Mission Students* Home, 
Mylapore, Madras, has completed the 
thirty-fifth year of its useful existence. Its 
various activities during the year 1939 fall 
under the following heads: — 

Home Proper : The strength of the Home 
at the beginning of (he year was 182. 
During the year there were 79 withdrawals 
and 78 admissions, thus leaving the strength 
at 181 at the end of the year. There were 
22 boys in the Ails Oilleges, 1 in the School 
of Indian Medicine and 2 in the Medical 
College at the end of the year. Out of the 
6 boys who appo.arcd at the various Univer- 
sity examinations, 5 came out successful. 
The boys were examined by qualified doctors 
and a health and weight chart was main- 
tained for each boy, showing his progress 
for each month. The general health of the 
inmates was su Lislactory and it was safe- 
guarded by a well-regulated life, a balanced 
diet and ample out-door activities. About 
half the number of the inmates were in 
receipt of scholarships from various sources. 
The Seva Praveena Samiti, organised for 
training students to wield responsibility and 
to control work, consisted of 15 elderly boys 
elected by the general body. They managed 
all the internal day-to-day affairs of the 
Home, in addition Lo doing social service 
organised by the Ramakrishna Thondar 
Sangham. With a view to ensuring indi- 
vidual and close attention to each pupili 


that service to these is the highest 
religion’.” 

A convention of religions was held on 
the 5th. Swami Madhavanandaji presided 
and in his concluding remarks pointed out 
the necessity of holding such a convention 
of religions in connection with the birthday 
celebrations of a teacher like Swami Viveka- 
nanda who practised and preached the 
principle of the Unity of Religions. He 
deplored the existence of strife in the name 
of religions and pointed out that every 
religion is capable of leading its votary to 
God. According to Sri Ramakrishna what is 
required is, a deepening of our spiritual life 
and not a change from one religion to 
another. Thus a Hindu is to become a 
better Hindu, a Christian a better Christian, 
a Buddhist a better Buddhist and a Muslim 
a better Muslim and so on. 

The function came to a close with the 
enactment of a religious drama on the 6th. 

SWDENTS^ HOME, MADRAS 

the inmates were divided into nine groups, 
each containing about 12 to 20 boys of about 
the same age and class, with a separate 
ward-master, and all working under the 
Warden, a Swami of the Mission. The 
younger pupils had classes in drill and group 
games under a qualified instructor every 
other morning and in the evenings all the 
boys had to participate in one of the orga- 
nised games. The High School boys devoted 
about an hour daily for garden work. 
Music classes were held thrice a week fur 
selected boys. But group-singing and weekly 
Bhajanas were organised for all the hoys. 
During the year the Home brought out a 
book, “Bhajanavali”, containing typical 
devotional songs in various languages. In 
the Education Week Inter-school Competi- 
tion, the Home Musical Choir got the fir.st 
prize for group-singing. Occasionally the 
Choir was also invited by the A. I. R> 
broadcast religious songs and scenes from 
dramas. A course of moral and religious 
instruction, based mainly on the Bhagavad 
Gita and also including a study of the 
and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
Swami Vivekananda and other great saints 
is imparted to the boys. There is a shrine 
for individual and congregational prayer 
and the daily worship is conducted by the 
boys themselves who are specially trainc 
for it. Festivals and birthdays of saints^^ 
great national leaders were celebrated m 
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fitting manner, and the Navaratri Celebra- 
tions formed, as usual, the grandest of all. 
The libraries of the Home and the Schools 
attached to it contained about 15,500 
volumes, covering all branches of knowledge. 
Many leading dailies and journals in different 
languages are received in the Reading 
Room. 

Residential High School : The special 
features of the School are its purely residen- 
tial character, small classes, simplicity in 
furniture and dress, laboratory plan of 
teaching many subjects, compulsory course 
of Sanskrit up to Form IV and manual 
training as an integral part of education 
right up to Form VI. The medium of ins- 
truction is Tamil in all classes. There were 
105 boys in the beginning of the year. 
During the year there were 48 admissions 
and 44 withdrawals and thus there were 100 
l)oys at the end of the year. All the 20 
])oys who appeared for the S. S. L. C. Ex- 
amination came out successful. The regular 
crafts taught in the manual training classes 
are weaving, wood work and cane work. 
Each pupil has to choose and work in one 
of these departments for at least a period 
of two years consecutively. The satis- 
factory results at the Examinations year 
after year, have proved that the manual 
training, gardening and household duties 
have not inconvenienced the boys in their 
studies. The School has a Volunteer Corps 
of its own ill order to maintain order and 
discipline. The Literary Unions in the 
School held meetings for the practice of 
clocutinn and debate .\nd also conducted a 
manuscript magazine. Hindustani is taught 
in Forms 1 to IV The boys were taken on 
1’^ excursion to many places of interest. 

Industrial School : The objective of the 
School is Automobile Engineering and it 
trains students for the L. A. E. Diploma 
issued by the Government. The .Jubilee 
Workshops are fully equipped with precision 
tools and appliances and undertake spray 
painting, battery charging and all kinds of 
automobile repairs. The students were 
taken on instructional excursions to big rail- 
way and other workshops and were given 


opportunities to study several things of 
interest. 20 students appeared for the 
Government L. A. E. Examination and 10 
passed. This final examination which was 
so far being held at the end of the fifth 
year, was shifted to the end of the fourth 
year and a successful apprenticeship in a 
recognised workshop was prescribed as a 
condition precedent for the successful candi* 
date at the examincaiion to be qualified to 
receive the Diploma. Tliosp who completed 
their AuLomohilc Engineering course took 
service or got apprenliccd in various auto- 
mobile w'orkshnps in the citj" and elsewhere. 

High School (lor bvtjs and girls) at 
Thijagarayanagar : The sirength of the 
School had a large increase during the year, 
the niiralier having rciichcd 225:t, distributed 
as follows: — Main School, 1392, South 
Branch, 292 ; North Branch, ; Girls* 
Section, 245. In the North Branch Form III 
w’as opened during the year. A new build- 
ing for the High School at a cost of 
Bs. 1,07,000 is nearing completion. When 
completed it will accomniodale 23 classes, a 
library and lalmralory, and will have a big 
common hall. The education imparted 
followed mainly the ilopartiuental syllabuses. 
In the last S. S. L. C. Examination 128 
pupils were declared eligible out of 172 that 
appeared for the Examination. Educational 
excursions were arranged to places of 
iiileresl. Lectures were held on subjects of 
historical, geographical and scientific 
interest. 11 boys anil 3 girls passed the 
Madura Tamil Sangluiin Exaininatioii of 
1939. Under expert supervision physical 
training and games were provided for the 
pupils, wlio were grouped into numher of 
teams. Many boys and girls wi*rc in receipt 
(»f Government and other scholarships. The 
hostel attached to Ib.c School continued to 
work in rented lujuses, under the warden- 
ship of a very experienced Swami of the 
Mission. The hostel will shortly have a 
permanent building (d Its own. 

The Home and Schools are doing a great 
and useful service and deserve every sym- 
pathy and help from the publii*. 


THE BAMAKBISUNA MISSION VIl)YAM.l^'nll{ 


The ceremony of laying the foundation- 
Stone of the Ramakrishna Mission Vidya- 
^auuir on a plot of Jand to the west of Belur 
»th, Howrah, was performed on march 81 
y brimat Swami Virajanandaji, President of 


the Mission, in the prett nee of a large 
gathering of Sannyasiiis of I he Mission and 
their disciples, on the occasion of the 78th 
birthday anniversary of Swami Vivekananda. 

It was a cherished desire of Swami 
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Viyekananda to impart education to the 
youth of this country on national lines in 
the manner of the ancient Gurukula system. 
To materialise this object Swamiji wanted a 
full-fledyed university to grow at Belur, the 
headquarters of the Hamakrishna Math and 
Mission, where secular education would be 
imparted along with spiritual and moral 
culture. It will require a huge expenditure 
of money as well as time to materialise this 
scheme in full. But as a first step towards 
it the Mission has decided to establish for 
the present at Belur an Intermediate Arts 
College of the residential type affiliated to 
the Calcutta University, on the spacious 
grounds close to the Belur ]\Tath and the 
New Temple, where the boys, living in a 
holy atmosphere away from the tumult and 
temptations of a congested city life, will be 
trained in both secular and spiritual studies. 
In addition to the advantages of University 
education, they will be helped to acquire 
during this formative period of their life, a 
steady character and healthy outlook to 
resist the many evil influences to which the 
youths are continually exposed. Provision 
for vocational training will also be made to 
increase their efficiency, so that they may 
enter the world belter fitted for the struggle 
for existence. Special attention will be 
paid to their physical well-being as well. 

The College and the hostel will have a 
limited accommodation and will be manned 
by a mixed staff of monastic workers of the 
Ramakrishna Mission and qualified lay pro> 
fessors with a spirit of sacrifice. It will be 
a nucleus of the University contemplated by 
Swami Vivekananda and in time will be 
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supplemented by other means of general 
and technical studies. 

Arrangements will be made for the &oys 
of the College to appear at the examinations 
of the Calcutta University. 

The whole scheme is estimated to cost two 
lakhs of rupees. 

The Vidyamandir will be housed on a plot 
of land measuring about 18 acres to the 
west of the Belur Math. A portion of this 
land has already been purchased and the 
rest is being acquired for the College through 
the Government. For the initial cOst of the, 
land and College buildings at least Rs. 50,0(M) 
is wanted immediately. Out of this 
Rs. 10,000 has been contributed by an 
American lady devotee of Swami Viveka- 
nanda and a sum of Rs. 7,000 has been 
donated by a few friends in this country. 
The complete scheme comprises of thn^c 
blocks of two-storied buildings to accom- 
modate the College classes and six blocks of 
two-storied hostel buildings, each hostel 
building providing accommodation for fifty 
students. Each block of the College build- 
ing will have two blocks of hostel buildings 
quite adjacent to it. For the present it is 
proposed to construct only the first floor of 
the first block of the three College building's 
and one block of a two-storied hostel build- 
ing providing accommodation for fifty 
students. If funds are available to meet the 
cost of this modest beginning of a great 
scheme, it is proposed to start the college 
from the next academic session. 

Any contributions for the College will he 
thankfully accepted and .acknowledged hy 
the Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, P.O. 
Belur Math, Dt. Howrah. 
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“dwi unra sn«*f qrrftwtvrai” 

* 'Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


GOSPEL OF SRI 

Mjinilal Mallick is an old member of 
the Brahma Samaj, Bhavanath, Rakhal 
and M. also used to visit the Brahma 
Samaj now and then. Sri Ramakrishna 
is dwelling on the significanee of ‘Om^ 
and gives a description of real Brohma- 
Jnanaw (Knowledge of Brahman), and 
the stale that follows its realisation. 

Sri Ramakriahnn (to the devotees) : 
“Ti is called Shabda Brahman (mystic 
sound that symbolizes Brahman). Seers 
and sages practise meditation and 
austerities to get access to that sound. 
On the realisation of the ultimate goal, 
one hears that sound rising spontaneous- 
ly from the region of one’s navel. It is 
called Andhata Shabda (sound that rises 
spontaneously and not as a result of 
striking). 

“Some hold that little is gained by 
*nerely hearing that sound. The roaring 

the sea is heard from a distance. But 
the sea can be reached only by one who 
follows that sound to its source. The 
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roaring only assures him of the existence 
of the sea. Similarly by following the 
Anahata Dhvani one can reach Brahman, 
the source of it. Brahman has been 
proclaimed as the supreme goal of life. 
But it cannot be realised so long as 
there is the ego. This realisation 
dawns only when the sense of both the 
subject and the object, the one and 
the many is totally obliterated. 

Sainadhi and the iniion of the individual 
self with the Universal Self 

“Suppose there arc ten pitchers filled 
with water and placed under the sun. 
In each of them is cast the reflection 
of the sun. So there are now the sun 
and its ten reflections. If nine of the 
pitchers are demolished the sun is left 
with only one reflection. Each of the 
pitchers represents, as it were, an individ- 
ual soul. The real sun can be reached 
by tracing the origin of the reflected 
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one. Likewise, the Universal Self also 
can be realised through the individual 
self. The individual self can attain the 
vision of the Universal by applying 
itself to spiritual practices. What 
remains after the last pitcher is destroy- 
ed cannot be expressed by words. 

^^The Jiva or the individual soul is in 
its first stage beset with ignorance. Its 
attention is absorbed in the variety and 
multiplicity of the world and it loses 
sight of God altogether. When knowl- 
edge dawns the Jiva realises that God 
exists in everything. A thorn in one’s 
foot is removed with the help of a second 
thorn; likewise the thorn of ignorance 
is removed with the thorn of knowledge. 

“After Realisation both the thorns of 
ignorance and knowledge are to be 
thrown off. The realised soul, then, not 
only secs God, but communes and 
converses with Him day and night. 

“One who has only heard of milk is 
still in ignorance about it ; one who has 
seen milk may be said to know it; but 
the man who has tasted milk and has 
been nourished by it, possesses the most 
intimate knowledge of milk.” 

[Now he seems to throw light on his 
own condition. He is perhaps hinting 
at his own state when he refers to the 
state of the realised soul.] 

The state of Sri Ramnkrishvn as des- 
cribed by himselj; the state after God- 
realisation 

Sri Ramakrishna (to the devotees) : 
“There is a vast difference between a 
Sadhu (holy man) versed in the scrip- 
tures and one who has realised the truth. 
The man of learning always maintains a 
pose of superiority and his conduct is 
ever marked by pride and vanity. 
Whenever anybody comes to him he will 
enquire ‘V/eil, have you any doubts to 
be solved?’ 


“On the other hand one who is blessed 
with a perpetual vision of God and 
fortunate to hold communion with Him, 
behaves in a different way. Sometimes 
he looks inert like a piece of matter and 
sometimes as unclean as a ghoul; at 
times he behaves like a child and again 
like one insane. 

“Sometimes he loses himself irj 
Samadhi ; the sense of the external world 
is completely wiped out of him and hr 
appears as inert as a mass of matter. 

“He secs Brahman everywhere and so 
is lost to all sense of the clean and thr 
unclean like a ghoul. He may even be 
seen tasting a jujube in an unclean state, 
life a child. 

“He has no sense of dirt and filih; 
everything is Brahman. 

“Again at times he appears as a mud 
man. People take him to be insaru* 
because of his peculiar manners and 
movements. 

“On other occasions he beliav ^ 
exactly like a child, free from the fetters 
of shame, hatred and fear. 

“These are the states that follow Ihi- 
realisation of God. Tf a shij) |)a.sso.s by 
a submarine magnetic r()ek all its screws 
and nails drop off due to the magictic 
pull. In the same way lust, anger and 
other passions give way on lln^ realisa- 
tion of God. 

“When lighting struck the I cm pie of 
Mother Kali I saw that the heads of nad . 
had all been blown off. 

“Sex life becomes impossible for 
one who has seen the Lord. Paddy 
seeds put forth shoots when sown in the 
field; but once boiled they will never 
germinate again. 

“The man of realisation possesses an 
ego only in name. It is immune from 
all evil impulses and retains only ® 
nominal appearance like the scar left o” 
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the cocoanut tree by a withered leaf. 
The leaf has dropped off and only a 
faint scar marks the spot.” 

The after God-realisation; Sri Rama- 
kfishna and Keshab Sen 

Sri Ramakrishna (to the devotees): 
■‘I asked Keshab Sen to give up the 
-the ‘I’ that assumes the role of an 
agent and teacher. Keshab replied ^no 
ir, then my party will break down.* I 
said ‘I ask you to give up only the evil 

“One need not give up the ego that 
fuDclions as the servant and devotee of 
(iod. It is due to the presence of the 
lower ego in man that God does not 
jnake His appearance in him. If there 
is a man already in charge of the store 
the owner of the house docs not go to 
look after it.** 

God in human form, and the Truth 
about Incarnation 

Sri Raynakrishna (to the devotees): 
“You see my mood is changing because 
of this injury in the hand. It is being 
revealed unto me now that God is more 
manifest in man. It is as if the Lord is 
(-•ominaiiding ‘I dwell here in men, so 
be happy with them.’ 


**He reveals Himself more in the pure- 
hearted devotees and it is for this that 
I feel so much yearning for Narendra 
and Rakhal. 

‘‘The sides of a tank abound in small 
holes where swarms of fish and crabs 
gather. Similarly God also is seen to be 
more manifest in man. 

“Man is even held superior to an idol. 
He is said to be Narandrdyana or God 
ill human form. 

“God apjiears even in a stone image 
and will He not reveal Himself in man ? 

“He incarnates Himself as man such 
as Rama Chandra, Sri Krishna and 
Chaitanyadeva, to display His glory in 
the human form. To think upon an 
Incarnation is as good as meditation on 
God.” 

Bliagavandas, a Brahma devotee has 
come. 

Sri Ramakrishnu (to Bhagavandas) : 
“The religion preached by the Rishis is 
eternal ; it has existed and will exist for 
eternity. This eternal religion admits of 
God both with and without form; it 
recognises both the paths of knowledge 
and devotion. All other sects of recent 
origin will stay for a time and then 
disappear.” 


lp:tters of swami turiyananda 

The Belur Math, India. 
Sept. 20, 1902. 

My dear U. 

Your affectionate letter is to hand. I am glad to know you arc all doing 
well. Everything here is topsyturvy to me, but I hope Mother will turn 
things better. I was laid up after I came here and I am not quite well yet. 
Ilie blow was too severe and I have not recovered from its shock. One 
redeeming feature is that Swamiji has got the rest he needed so badly. What 
he has done for the world, let the world realize that and be benefitted by for 
'^ges. He gave up his body in Samadhi and it was not an ordinary death. 

was conscious passing out. Of course, it is calamitous to us, but we must 
^arn to submit to Mother’s will. Before I reached here he left. That i& a 
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grief I shall never be able to forget in my life. I am not sure yet as to my 
future career, but I trust Mother will show me the way. Swami Trigunatita 
will be on his way to San Francisco soon. He is a very beautiful soul and 
will prove helpful to many in spiritual matters. I am sure you will spare 
nothing to make him comfortable and at home when amongst you. I have 
heard from . . . and others. Kindly remember me to all the friends 
there. My best wishes and heartfelt love for them as ever. Convey my 
loving regards to your mama please. May the grace of Sri Ramakrishna be 
with you all always. May you all live prosperous and happy by doing what is 
considered right according to the light you have received from His teachings 
through His servant and son, 

Turiyananda. 

I shall be so happy to hear from you from time to time. You have heard by 
this time about the newsi here from others 1 have written to. I was so much 
delighted to read your letter full with the genuine spirit of loving devotion. 
May Mother bless you and keep you in Her care and never allow you to turn 
away is the earnest and sincere prayer of yours in the Mother, 

Turiyananda. 

P.S. I was so glad to receive a few beautiful lines from . . . There was 
no mention of her address in the letter. Will you kindly remember me to 
her and convey my feelings of gratefulness and sincere best wishes and luvi- 
when you see her. She is one of the foremost of my true friends in America. 
My best wishes and love to her dear sister and niece as ever. 

T. 


i 

THE COMMON SPIRITUAL BASIS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER 


[This topic is proposed as the main theme for deliberation by the World Congress 
of Faiths at the Annual Meeting to be held from July 5th to 10th, 1940, at Bedford 
College, University of London. Further particulars concerning the meeting are given 
under “News and Reports”.— Ed.] 


“To discriminate between what is 
right and wrong, true and false, we 
shall have to know the test of truth, 
which is Purity, Oneness. Everything 
that makes for Oneness is truth. Love 
is truth, and hatred is false, because 
hatred makes for multiplicity. It is 
hatred that separates man from man; 
therefore, it is wrong and false. It is 
a duiintegTating power ; it separates 
and destroys.’' 

“As soon as this idea of separation 
comes, it opens the door to all mis- 


chief and leads to all misery. H & 
very small fractional part of liuinan 
beings living today can put aside the 
idea of selfishness, narrowness and 
littleness, this earth will become a 
paradise tomorrow; but with machines 
and improvements of material knowl- 
edge only, it will never be. These only 
increase misery, as oil poured on fire 
increases the flame all the more. 
Without the knowledge of the spirit* 
all material knowledge is only adding 
fuel to fire, only giving into the hands 
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of selfish man one more instrument to 
take what belongs to others, to live 
upon the life of others, instead of 
pving up his life for them”. 

— Swnmi Vivehinanda. 

Til the very nature of things, the 
present world-tension cannot continue 
indefinitely. Sooner or later, the con- 
flict must come to an end. Victor and 
\anriuishcd will then sit together and 
make the attempt to reconstruct the 
•jhattered edifice of civilization, 
ffumanity hopes that the leaders of 
naiions will make an earnest attempt 
1(> lay the foundations of an enduring 
peace. Such a consummation will 
become possible only if the underlying 
canses that produce conflicts arc carc- 
fnlly sought for and exterminated. 
National jealousies, racial animosities, 
economic disparities, religious discords 
;md ])olitical dissensions arc all factors 
nf disintegration. They are all various 
Tnanifostalions of hatred. They sepa- 
rale man from man, race from race 
and nation from nation. The separa- 
tuMi brings about the conflict that leads 
to misery and ultimate destruction, 
llairrd makes for multiplicity. Iioxe 
unilrs. Haired cannot be ovrieoine 
by hatred. Hatred can only be over- 
(fnnr by love. 

The twentieth century has taken 
^,'reat strides in the acquisition of 
■"aterial knowledge. The progress 
'^’adc by physical science is something 
1‘b^'nnmeiial. Has it brought happiness 
humanity? It has added a few 
amenities to life, but at the same time 
material knowledge has become a 
potent instrument in the hands of 
selfish men to exploit the poor. Mass 
Production by machinery has thrown 

ousands of nfanual workers out of 
t'mployment. The old human relation- 
• 2 


ship between the employer and the 
employed has receded to the back- 
ground and man has become a slave 
of the machine. If the higher knowl- 
edge of the Spirit would throw its light 
upon hum.'in relationships and regulate 
human conduct, then the iirogress in 
material knowledge may become a real 
acquisition and a blessing to humanity. 
The knowledge of the Spirit is not con- 
fined to religious dogmas only, for these 
also lead to strife and confusion. The 
test of truth is Purity, Oneness. 
“Fj very thing that makes for Oneness is 
truth.” The Spirit manifests itself in 
'fnith. Beauty and Righteoiis.ness. 
These are three aspects of the one 
Reality’ which theists call God and all 
sentient beings comprehend as T^ove. 
The votaries of Truth, the devotees of 
Beauty and the npholdrrs of Righteous- 
ness pay their homage to the same 
Deity'. Their eonduet. towards their 
fellow'-men stands regulated by the light 
of the Spirit. Their actions lead to 
harmony and ever-increasing integra- 
tion. 


liove manifesting itself as the 
principle of non-violener regulates the 
soi'ial life of human beings. The un- 
lettered peasant tutored in the principle 
of non-violence shows greater refine- 
ment in his behaviour towards hi?, 
fellowmcn than the university graduate 
who has not learned to control his 
tongue and his temper. Wisdom docs 
not consist, in the mere nrquisition of 
knowledge; the heart should be trained 
as much as the head. The foremost 
lesson which every man should acquire 
is to behave towards; his fellow-men 
with sympathy and understanding. 
The fratricidal strife that meets our 
ey^s on all sides clearly exhibits the 
fact that the primitive savage still 
lurks beneath the skin of the apparent- 
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ly civilized man. What is the lest of 
civilization? Co-operation based upon 
non-violence is the unerring mark of 
civilized life. The law of the jungle 
and the law of civilized men may be 
summed up in the two words, violenee 
and non-violence. Violence disinte- 
grates and destroys. Non-violence 
unifies and integrates. The common 
bond of fellow-feeling and mutual 
understanding that brings men together 
is based upon the principle of non- 
violence. There is nothing meta- 
physical or impractical about this 
principle and its applications; it is 
quite as universal and quite as necessary 
to human life as fresh air and clean 
water. The first postulate of corporate 
life is that violence should be eschewed 
in all dealings between the component 
units of the corporation. Non-violcnee 
is the ruling principle in the parlia- 
ments of free men. If the same 
principle could be applied to interna- 
tional relationships, the arbitrament of 
war would give way to peaceful negotia- 
tion and mutual adjustment. 

The value of love has been recognised 
not only by saints but also by states- 
men. President Roosevelt addressing 
the Pan-American Union is said to 
have observed as follows: “The inner 
strength of a group of free people is 
irresistible when they are prepared to 
act. I affirm that life must be based 
on positive values. The value of love 
will always be stronger than the value 
of hate, since any nation or group of 
nations which employs hatred is even- 
tually torn to pieces by hatred within 
itself. The value of belief in humanity 
was always stronger than the value of 
belief in ^orce as, in the latter case, 
each man rr group of men was finally 
compelled lo measure his strength 
agaiiiot his own brother.” 


Non-violence is the basis of national 
unity; it is also the only possible basis 
of international amity. It is now 
admitted that the treaty of Versailles 
was conceived in an atmosphere of 
violence, hence it failed to bring peace 
to the nations of the world. In post- 
war Europe, many earnest attempts 
were made to bring about universal dis- 
armament and settle disputes by 
arbitration instead of resorting to force. 
These attempts failed in the past and 
arc bound to fail in the future unless 
the leaders of nations are prepared to 
carry out root and branch reforms in 
all spheres of life. Strife and tension 
exist not only in the political sphere 
but also in the economic and religions 
spheres. There should be simultane- 
ous disarmament in all directions. 
Ilum.'ui activities arc very much inter- 
related. A change of attitude in one 
sphere cannot but produce a transfor- 
mation in all the other spheres. 
Nations are obsessed by greed and fear; 
they distrust their neighbours and drift 
into a state of mutual antipathy. This 
antipathy manifests itself as hatred and 
violence; these lead to strife and con- 
fusion. The existence of groups within 
groups makes the confusion worse con- 
founded. Within a group of people 
who j)rofess to be united in their 
political allegiance there exist smaller 
groups whose economic or religious 
allegiance make them lean over to the 
side of the enemy and betray their 
friends in the political sphere. 

To a really farsighted leader who 
has the vision to perceive the true 
interest of generations yet unborn, 
the general welfare of humanity 
and the particular interests of the 
group to which he belongs would 
appear quite harmonfzed. Who live® 
if the world perishes and who woul 
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fail to realise the fulness of life if the 
whole of human society is so organized 
as to give each individual the oppor- 
tunities for self-expression ? As. 
matters stand today, it appears that no 
natural catastrophe need befall this 
planet to wipe away humanity out of 
existence. There seems to be enough 
violence to poison the springs of life 
and induce mankind to hasten towards 
mutual destruction. Those who sin- 
eerely desire that such an end should 
be averted should be prepared to 
undergo the necessary intellectual 
discipline to enable them to understand 
llio general welfare of humanity and 
the necessary moral disci])line to rise 
above pettiness and narrow selfishness 
and work for the welfare of the entire 
human race. 


Whosoever (h^sires to serve humanity 
as a whole must come to the conclu- 
sion that non-viol(Mice, truth, non- 
possession and brahmacharya are the 
])rin('iples that should guide their life 
St) as to enable them to undergo the 
IwoFold discipliin* mentioned above and 
serve humanity regardless of caste, 
creed, race or nationality. Such 
workers are found all over the world. 
They are the true nation-builders and 
at the same time they are the true 
lovers and servants of humanity. 
They are silent and unknown excc])t 
among the small circle of their neigh- 
hours and acquaintances. Civilization, 
nay mankind it.self might have been 
wiped away long ago, hail it not been 
lor the silent construetive work of 
these unknown devoted workers. 'Fhey 
no national frontiers, they go 
everywhere and serve all mankind. 
Some of these workers belong to 
established clerical and monastic orders, 
‘•thers are laymtm who follow the same 
Iscipline of life. Wherever distress is 


to Ijc removed or ignorance is to be 
dispelled you will find them tackling 
the job. They serve the land of their 
birth best by rising above the claims 
of narrow nationalism and directing 
their attention to humanity as a whole. 

Religion was meant to promote uni- 
versal brotherhood by freeing mankind 
from the obsession of greed and fear. 
Religion transcends nationality, its out- 
look is universal. It is grotesque to 
think of confining religion to national 
frontiers or of delimiting national fron- 
tiers on the basis of religion. Freedom 
of conscience is one of the most essential 
factors of democracy. The particular 
religious tenets which a man holds should 
not in any way disqualify him for full 
rights of citizenship. Be he theist or 
atheist, agnostic or nihilist, if he 
possesses the necessary merit the highest 
offices in the State should be open to 
him. It is neither good for religion nor 
for democracy to inquire into a man’s 
religious beliefs before he is entrusted 
with national responsibilities. 

What should be the attitude of a 
democratic state towards the different 
religious sects that may be found within 
its conliucs } Two attitudes are possible. 
The State may folloAv the example of 
Emperor Asoka and respect all religions 
or it may remain neutral, at the same 
time extending to all wdiatever facilities 
it is ]irepared to extend b> one. The 
third possible attitude of giving exclusive 
patronage to one and shutting out all 
the others or closing the doors to all and 
forcing the citizens to accept one 
philosophy of life much in the way in 
which the dictators of totalitarian states 
of the West are doing would amount to 
a denial of democracy. Religious tolera- 
tion and democracy are bound up 
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together ; if one falls, the other falls and 
with them will fall freedom of thought 
and human dvilizatioii. The best minds 
of the world are, therefore, ranged on 
the side of religious toleration. It is 
also a necessary corollary of the principle 
of non-violence which as we have already 
staled forms the bed-roek of iialional 
uuily and internalional amity. All great 
religions preach love and amity as essen- 
tial ideals. Persons who attempt to 
divide man from his br«)tlier man in the 
name of religion serve neither the cause 
of religion nor of humanity. Those who 
raise the cry of religion being in danger 
and those others who j)ush themselves 
forward as champions of minorities often 
care little or naught for the religion they 
profess to follow or the minorities whose 
inlercsU they claim to protect. When 
vested interests are at stake any cry is 
as good as any other, proviilcd it serves 
to rally round the Hag the masses whose 
aid is Indispi'iisablc for any struggle. 

ttr * 

Enough siiffcriiig has been caused to 
humanity by the claims of narrow 
nationalism and exclusive religious fana- 
ticism. Ideologies based on particular 
economic theories have also created 
strife ami disharmony. Tin* world is 
nii(Jcrg(jijig a travail, as it were, to create 
nrdri* ill the midst of chaos and bring 
into being a harmony where discord pre- 
vails. Such a harmony would by no 
means exclude any purtienlar set of 
ideals in favour of any other. Two ideals 


which at first sight may appear dia- 
metrically oppo§ed can be brought 
within the orbit of a broader conception 
where they would stand correlated each 
fulfilling the deficiencies of the other. 
Tile finite fleeting concerns of everyday 
life should be harmonized with the per- 
manent eternal values of spiritual life; 
the restless active life of the man of 
affairs should be harmonized with Ih** 
peaceful secluded life of the man of 
con tempi ation ; the light-hearted buoy- 
ancy of youth should be harmoni/evi 
with the serene seriousness of old age 
and likewise with other conditions and 
activities of life. The harmony is 
achieved by each party confining itself 
Iti its own particular function. Discard 
ing its Svddhanna if one parly attcinjd 
to take over the functions of the ollur 
confusion* will arise. When old ag 
atlcmpls to play the pranks of yoiitl 
and young men losing their nalura 
buoyancy beconn* overserious, di.scord i 
bound to result. When the philosopln* 
tries to play the man of affairs ami ii 
turn tile latter attempts to jihiiosopiiiM 
in the field of action, discord is buuih 
to result. When that which is tine It 
Caesar is rendered unto (hid ami llial 
wliich is due to Cod is made over U 
Caesar, discord is sure to follow. 
discords can hi* avoided and a|)paniil 
cuiilratlicLioiis can be reeunc-iled by cijm- 
eciving a wider luirmony whieii can bt 
achieved by looking deeper and under 
standing the spiriLiial aspect of tin 
probh'in in hand. 


Mayavati, 
,!Srd. April, 



NliVV ORIENTATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CREED 

By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A. 


[Prof. B. K. Sarkar of the Calcutta University, President, Bengali Institute of 
Sociology, discusses here the Educational Creed put forth by him thirty years ago and 
suggests how it can be amplified in the light of added experience and altered circum- 
stances. We commend this thought-provoking contribution to all interested in Education. 
-Ed.l 


Progress is not a thing about which 
one can say : “Thus far and no 
farther.” Educationiil progress accord- 
ingly knows of no last term or finality. 
Am epoch-making educational revolution 
was associated in Bengal with the glori- 
ous Su'fidcshi movement of 1905-14. It 
was embodied in the National Council of 
Edneation, whieh is to-day represented 
ehielly by the College of Engineering and 
Teehiiology, Jadabpur, near Calcutta. 
In tliai vnlien 1 formulated through my 
Sikshn-Vijnan (Science of Education) 
Series an “Educational Creed” {SiksM- 
iinshdsava) in ten articles for my use 
as well as for that of my colleagues in 
connection with the eleven or twelve 
“National Schools” established in the 
Distriels of Mnida and Dacca. None of 
the several dozen schools of the National 
Council system are in existence today. 
But I he experiments attempted by those 
schools have influenced our social life in 
no small measure. What is significant 
is that some of the most prominent ideals 
and dreams of that system have been 
later incorporated and factually done 
into life to a considerable extent in the 
f'ducational institutions run by the 
Government of Bengal and controlled by 
the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. 

The SikshAnmMsana was published 
in Bengali and then in English, 
ffindi and Marathi in 1910. This creed 
being reproduced below : 


I. General 

1. Aim and criterion of education 
twofold : the pupil must grow up to be 
(i) intellectually, a discoverer of truths 
and a pioneer of learning; (ii) morally, 
an organizer of institutions and a leader 
of men. 

2. Moral training to be imparted not 
through lessons culled from moral and 
religions text books, but through 
arrangements by whieh the student is 
actually made to develop habits of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the interests of 
others by undertaking the work of 
philanthropy and social service. 

3. To build up character and deter- 
mine the aim or mission of life, (i) the 
“design,” plan, and personal responsi- 
bility of a single guide-philosopher-friend, 
and (ii) the control of the whole life and 
career of the student arc indispensable. 
These circumstances provide the precon- 
dition for true spiritual education. 

4. Educational institutions and 
movements must not be made planks in 
political, industrial, social or religious 
agitations and propagandas, but con- 
trolled and governed by the science of 
education based on the rational grounds 
of sociology. 

II. Tutorial 

1. Even the most elementary course 
must have a multiplicity of subjects with 
due inter-relation and co-ordination. Up 
to a certain stage the training must be 
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encyclopaedic and as comprehensive as 
possible. 

2. The mother-tongue must be the 
medium of instruction in all subjects and 
through all standards. And if in India 
the provincial languages are really in- 
adequate and poor, the educationist 
must make it a point to develop and en- 
rich them within the shortest possible 
time by a system of patronage and 
endowments on the “protective prin- 
ciple.” 

3. The sentence, not word, must be 
tlic basis of language-training, whether 
in inflexional or analytical tongues, even 
in Sanskrit; and the Inductive Method 
of proceeding from the known to the un- 
known, concrete to the abstract, facts 
and ])hcnoinena lo general principles., is 
to be the tutorial method in all branches 
of learning. 

4. Two foreign languages besides 
English and at least two provincial ver- 
naculars must be made compulsory for 
all higher culture in India. 

III. Organisation A Ji 

1. Examinal-ions must be daily. The 
day’s work must be linished and tested 
during the day. And terms of aeademic 
life as well as the system of giving credit 
should be not by years or months but 
according to subjects or portions of sub- 
jects studied. Steady and constant 
discipline, both intellectual and moral, 
is possible only under these conditions. 

2. The laboratory and environment 
of student-life must be the whole world 
of men and things. The day’s routine 
must therefore provide opportunities for 
self-sacrifice, devotion, recreations, 
physical culture, sports, excursions, etc. 
as well as pure intellectual work. There 
should consequently be no long holidays 
or periodical vacations except when 
necessitated by p«»dagogic interests. 

The impacts of the “ideas of 1905” 
and especially of the “national educa- 


tion movement” on Bengali culture and 
pedagogics are too obvious to be over- 
looked.^ In the first place, Bengali is 
to-day not a mere second language. It 
has become the official medium of 
instruction in all the subjects taught in 
the entire school system of Bengal. An 
educational war-cry of the Sxvadeshi 
revolution has thus been rendered into 
positive law. Secondly, the encyclo- 
paedic scientific training for all the classes 
of a Mairic school on which the “national 
education movement” placed the greatest 
emphasis has been accepted at last by 
the authorities as the programme for all 
the schools in the country. Then, again, 
it may be observed, incidentally, tluii 
the prosecution of independent rcscarehrs 
and original investigations in Indian his 
tory and culture on the one hand and 
in the modern exact sciences on tlip 
other was one of the fundamcntiil 
objectives of the National Council. Tlv 
entire world of scholarship in Enr- 
Amcrica, Asia and Africa to-day is 
aware that this objective of the pioneers 
of 1905 has not remained a pious wish 
of a few dreamers and visionaries in 
Bengal but has been realized in a 
thoroughly palpable manner throughout 
the length and breadth of India during 
the last quarter of a century or so. 

But if in 1940 I were to start agn'm 
on a career of educational propagainhi 
and pedagogic patriotism it would not 
do to depend exclusively on those ideas. 
Nor is it necessary for me to reproduce 
in toto all the ten articles of my Educa- 
tional Creed of the Swadeshi period. The 

* See the Dawn and the Daivn SocidU ^ 
Magazine (Calcutta, 1908 - 1910 ) edited by 
Satis Chandra Mukerjee, and the Reports n 
the National Council of Education, Benga 
( 1906 - 1910 ). See also B. K. Sarkar: tmi- 
live India (Lahore 1987 ), pp. 611-643 
tion and Research in Science), and ' 
Sociology of Races, Cultures and Rww 
Progress (second edition, Calcutta, 1 
pp. 82, 895, 826, 
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effective advances of Bengal, nay, of 
all India in education and culture as in 
politics, economic development and 
social life have rendered some of those 
articles superfluous or rather first postu- 
lates of the pedagogic apparatus. That 
creed has to be re-made and adjusted to 
the novel psycho-social pattern or 
GestalU Indeed, a somewhat new edu- 
cational creed requires to be constructed 
ill consonance with the new conditions 
of life obtaining to-day. 

Several noticeable features of the pre- 
sent social and cultural atmosphere may 
be singled out. In the first place, the 
government of the country has come into 
the hands of the people to no negligible 
extent. In other words, freedom-in- 
democracy or democracy-in-freedom is 
already a part of the people’s experi- 
ences. The situation which inspired 
Bengali patriots and educational states- 
men during the Swadeshi period to 
embark on establishing schools and col- 
leges independent of Government or 
University control hardly exists at the 
present moment. Without much pricks 
of conscience it should not be unreason- 
able to declare that practically every 
school and college in Bengal to-day that 
is administered by che Government or 
submits to the supervision and control 
of the Universities is more or less a 
“national institution” as understood by 
the Sxvadeshi revolutionists. In regard 
lo this item of Government vs. People 
We must, however, observe as in regard 
to other items of human progress : 

“I have climbed a height indeed, 

But, alas, the highest is yet to come.” 

fn other words, higher doses of free- 
dom and democracy are to be found in 
our present demand-sheet. All the same, 
the patriotism of establishing schools and 
colleges independent of the Government 
cr the Universities is not likely to flourish 
a mentionaUe scale in the atmos- 
phere of 1940. This consummation,—- 


the swarajification of Government, 
partial and halting although,— is indeed 
a tremendous justification of the Bengali 
nationalistic movements of a generation 
age. 

In the second place, industrialization 
and technocracy with which the Bengali 
Sivadeshi movement was identified in its 
economic aspects have made advances in 
Bengal as elsewhere in India during the 
last generation.- Factories, banks, insur- 
ance companies, export-import houses 
and so forth are to be counted among 
the Bengali enterprises of to-day. 
Equally noteworthy are the new agricul- 
tural metho<ls, the renovated varieties of 
rice, wheat, sugarcane etc. and the 
expansion of industrial crops through- 
out India. Roads, railways and irriga- 
tion wwks have also felt the urge for 
expansion and improvement. All this 
has succeeded in improving to a certain 
extent the economic condition of the 
people. New careers and avenues to 
employment have not failed to make 
their appearance. The standard of 
living, health and eflicicncy has been 
somewhat rising not only among the 
middle classes but among peasants and 
industrial workers as well. 

Thirdly, it is worth while to note that 
during the first decade or two of the 
present century Bengali culture, especial- 
ly in its modern aspects, was in the main 
man-made. The evolution of the 
Swadeshi movement has in its natural 
course engendered the class-conscious- 
ness of creative woman, both Hindu and 
Mussulman. Today the civilization of 
modern Bengal is marked by gradually 
increasing doses of constructive femin- 
ism. The Bengali woman, indeed the 
entire womanhood of India, is at present 
in evidence as much in social service 

* B. K. Sarkar: Economic Development, 
2 vols. (Madras and CalciiUa, second edition 
1908). 
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and politics, as in journalism, fine arts, 
sports, education and ivhat not. 

Last but not least is to be mentioned 
the self-conscious manhood of the 
peasants in the villages on the one hand 
as of the workingmen in the industrial 
areas on the other. The “ideas of 1905” 
were hardly cognisant of the peasant and 
the working classes. It is chiefly during 
the last two decades that the economic, 
political and cultural requirements and 
demands of these two classes have forced 
themselves upon the Bengali (and all- 
Indian) Swadeshi revolution. Very little, 
however, has yet been accomplished in 
order to meet the wants of these two 
classes. But no planning of any sort in 
India today and tomorrow can be of any 
worth which fails to respond adequately 
to the cry from these newly awakened 
masses. 

These four sets of social forces in the 
Bengali as in the All-Indian culture- 
complex call for a fresh re-making of 
educational visions. Situated us we are 
in 1940 wc cannot but indulge in a pro- 
found discontent and engender a dis- 
equilibrium in our educational and 
cultural perspectives, in our socio- 
economic relations and in political norms. 
The cry for more freedom, more demo- 
cracy, more socialism, more sex-equality, 
more technocracy, more industrialization, 
more careers, more food, more health, 
more culture, — no matter under what 
slogans — has got to be embodied in new 
educational creeds. 

Some amount of political freedom or 
democracy, be it stressed, has already 
been achieved. Industrialization and 
technocratic modernization have also 
been consummated to a certain extent. 
Feminism and equalization between the 
sexes is likewise somewhat of a social 
reality. No less noteworthy is the 
emergence of peasants and workingmen 
as self-conscious social forces. It is on 
the platform of these achievements and 


consummations, — howsoever elementary 
and small, — that the educational creed 
will have to be re-made. Creative dis- 
equilibrium is called upon today to forge 
a new educational creed furnished with 
its novel orientations and urges. An 
educational creed such as may somewhat 
satisfy the new Man de la vie and 
stimulate the present socio-cultural 
Gestalt is being formulated in the 
following statement in twelve articles, 
which is to be taken not as an alterna- 
tive, but as a supplement to the Sikshd- 
nnshusana of the Simdeshi period. 

I. Re. Stodents 

1. Health Examination of boys and 
girls ought to be one of the functions of 
every educational institution. The 
Department of Public Health will have 
to co-operate with the school authorities 
in the matter of providing for the doctors 
and dentists and their clinics* 

2. Physical Exercise and Military 
Training will have to be provided for in 
every school for boys or girls. A full- 
time instructor for these subjects as well 
as a well-equipped gymnasium are to he 
treated as indispensable necessities at 
each institution. The Municipalities 
and Union Boards ought to be interest- 
ed in the maintenance of this depart- 
ment of the schools in their respective 
jurisdictions. 

3. Training in Tools and Implements 
adapted to the local arts and crafts, old 
and new, as well us to the domestic 
requirements is to be imparted to both 
boys and girls without distinction of 
caste, creed or parental occupation and 
income. The provision of a competent 
teacher of tools as well as a workshop at 
each school should be one of the charges 
on the budgets of the local business 
houses, industrial establishments, bank- 
ing institutions etc. The Industries 
Department of the Government ought 
also to be interested in this item. 
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4. TifRn ought to be supplied to boys 
and girls by every school. A small fee 
may be charged, if and ivhcn necessary. 

II. Re. Teaching Staff 

1. Minimum Wage principles ought 
to be adopted at every school in regard 
to the payments for the teaching staff. 
The salaries will have to be constantly 
adjusted to the local prices and rents. 

2. Shorter Hours should be regarded 
as indispensable for teachers in the 
interest of their teaching efficiency as 
well as physical strength and health. 

3. Decent Conditions of work ought 
to be promoted in the school atmos- 
phere. The rights and obligations of the 
different members of the teaching staff 
vis-h-vis one another as well as 

the members of the governing bodies 
should be definitely laid down and 
normally acted upon in the daily round 
of duties. 

4. Trade Unions of industrial workers 
should be the models in spirit to be 
followed by the teachers’ associations 
with a view to the realization of the 
above and other objects in a smooth and 
systematic manner. 

III. Ri.\ Society 

1. The Social Service rendered by 
leaching (primary, secondary, collegiate 
or university) as a function, vocation, 
calling or profession is neither higher nor 
lower than that by cultivation, cooking, 
unskilled or skilled work in plantations, 
mines or factories, fine arts, literary 
activities, scientific research, journalism, 
legal or medical practice, clerical labour, 
and public administration or other 
liberal services, high or low. 

2. Educational Conscription should 
be enforced by every collegian, male or 
female, as a moral discipline upon him- 
self or herself. This should take the 
form of at leasl one year’s service to the 
cause of primary education for boys and 


girls in one’s neighbourhood. The 
success of Bengal’s campaign against 
illiteracy or movement for adult educa- 
tion will depend substantially on this 
kind of self-denying ordinance and 
constructive patriotism. 

8. Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments ought to reserve some Ifthwar- 
Vritti (gifts to God) in their regular 
budgets in order to help forward the 
school funds for laboratory, w'orkshop, 
museum, radio, film, excursions, etc. 
The scholars turned out of the schools 
are the future workingmen, engineers, 
clerks, etc. of these business houses. In 
the interest of their own efficiency in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments 
should therefore make it a point to 
render linancial support to the educa- 
tional institulions especially in their 
departments of tools, implements, and 
apparatuses. 

4. The Government’s Health, Indus- 
try, and Finance Departments will have 
to co-operate substantially with the 
Education Department and the Univer- 
sities in regard to the co-ordination and 
rationalization of the country’s educa- 
tional welfare, comprising as it ultimate- 
ly must the scheme of universal free 
education. It is already too late in the 
day for the Government Departments to 
plead the paucity of funds whenever tl^c 
problem of the vital interests of the 
teeming millions comes up for considera- 
tion. They will be compelled more and 
more to recognize that the very first 
charge on the public finances is just the 
education, health and efficiency services 
for these millions before w'hich all other 
items of public administration ought to 
retire into the background. 

The new Educational Creed will have 
to equip the masses and the classes of 
Bengal for greater freedom and demo- 
cracy. It ought to be conducive to the 
promotion of industrialization and 
technocracy on a much more extensive 
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scale than at present available. Larger 
doses of equality between the sexes as 
regards vocation and legal rights are to 
be among the objectives of this recons- 
tructed creed. And finally, this educa- 
tional planning should be capable of 
expanding the effective power and 
augmenting the material and cultural 
happiness of the peasants and the 
workers. 

It has been observed before that some 
doses of freedom and democracy are 
being enjoyed by the people. The 
government of the country has become 
the people’s affair in certain proportions. 
The socio-political pattern of India has 
been moving peopleward. This is a 
desirable consummation both from the 
educational and other standpoints. 

But I am not one of those who would 
like to depend for every item in a 
planning, economic, cultural, pedagogic 
or otherwise, exclusively or preponder- 
antly upon state initiative or state 
control. Those, however, who believe in 
dtatisme^ i.e., in appealing to the state or 
utilizing the state machinery in season 
and out of season are at liberty to do 
so. 

To me the basic foundation of 
freedom, democracy and socialism, in 


education and culture as in politics, is 
self-help, self-direction, individual initia- 
tive and individual creativeness. 
Creative individualism is the life-blood 
of my man as a moral agent. In regard 
to the new educational creed promulgat- 
ed today, therefore, as in regard to the 
old of a generation ago I call upon 
everybody who is anybody in the country 
not to look to state aid in the first inst- 
ance or in the second instance, but to 
energize independently and strive indi- 
vidually as often and as long as possible 
without support from the governmental 
authorities. 

It is chiefly in individual exertions and 
independent strivings that the bed-rock 
of moral and spiritual values like educa- 
tion, freedom, democracy or socialism 
can be firmly established. For all 
pedagogic patriots, i.e., self-sacrificing 
workers in the field of educational ad- 
vance, then, my watchword for quite a 
long time is to be : “Struggle forward 
— individually by all means, collectively 
if possible, — through hindrances, diffi- 
culties, failures, and disappointments.” 
Today as in 1905 Bengal wants once 
again “Pioneers, 0 Pioneers to 
develop whose preparatory reform activ- 
ities the state may be induced subse- 
quently to exercise its final role. 
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REASON AND INTUITION 

(A Dei^:nc£) 

By V. SUBRAIIMANYA IyER, 
Retired RegistraVy Mysore University 


“I believe in Reason and follow 
Reason.^^ 

2. “We should follow Reason,^^ 

3. “Whether we declare it boldly, 

clearly, or not, it is evident that 
here we appeal to Reason.** 

“We need Reason to drive out all 

old superstitions Be ever 

ready for new Truths. Fools are 
they who would drink brackish 
water from a well that their fore- 
fathers have digged and would 
not drink pure water from a well 
that others have digged 
“It is better that mankind should 
become atheist by following 
Reason than blindly believe in 
two hundred millions of Gods on 
the authority of anybody.^* 

“Is it not tremendously blasphem- 
ous to believe against Reason?** 
“On Reason we must have to lay 
our foundation.” 

“Inspiration (intuition?) always 
comes to fuliil Reason and is in 
harmony with it.” 

“Only those portions of them (The 
Vedas) which agree with Reason 
are to be accepted as authority.” 

10. “Personally I take as much of the 
Vedas as agrees with Reason. 
Many of our philosophers have 
taken this view.” 

il* “If a man wants to be a rationalist 
and satisfy his Reason it is here 
(in Vedanta) that he can find the 
most rational ideas ” 

12* “What we want is Western Science 
coupled trith Vedanta.” 

— SWAMI VlVEKANANDA. 


Prof. P. S. Naidu, M.A., has every 
right “To pull down”, as he says in the 
last April number of Prabuddha BharatUy 
“The foundations. . . . that support 
the bogey of the superiority of Reason. 
.... so that the superstructure will 
tumble down to dust of its own accord.” 
Let him by all means pull down the 
foundations of Reason and also crush to 
dust poor mortals like me who seek 
shelter under it, humbly following our 
revered master Swami Vivekananda. 
Our eonsolation will be that we shall 
get crushed when our revered master is. 
If Swami Vivekananda had not known 
‘English’ I would not have attempted 
to make any defence against so powerful 
a professor as Mr. Naidu. For he 
would have smashed me to smithereens 
by saying that Swami Vivekananda 
never relied on ‘Reason’. And I have 
ventured to reply because the foolish 
cap of Reason fits me though my name 
is not mentioned by Prof. Naidu. 

It is not our revered Swamiji alone 
whose support I seek here. Our greater 
guru Sri Ramakrishna also has definite- 
ly indicated the supremacy of Buddhi or 
Reason. But I shall quote from him 
only to those that seek ‘Truth’ for 
‘Truth’s sake’. But our greatest guru 
Lord Sree Krishna Himself is responsi- 
ble for the Sin of having made Reason 
supreme. 

On the express authority of Prof. P. S. 
Naidu himself and also on that of the 
best Sanskrit and English authors known 
to me I have rendered in the following 
passages ‘Buddhi’ into ^Reason*. 
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These references are to the Bhagavad 
Gita : — 

1. What should a man finally seek 

refuge in ? Reason. 2-49. 

2. What enables one to overcome all 

delusions or ignorance.^ Reason. 
2-52. 

3. What is it which if lost man is 

utterly ruined? Reason. 2-03. 

4. What in man should on no account 

be unsettled or confounded ? 
Reason. 3-20. 

5. Which is supreme among man’s 

faculties? Reason. 3-42. 

0. What is that which can grasp the 
Ijdinite Joy of the Ultimate 
Reality ? Reason. 0-21 . 

7. Wliat is that in the absence of 

which the irnmulable nature of 
the Highest remains unknown? 
Reast)n. 7-24, 

8. What is the hii^hest reward that 

God himself gives to His most 
favourite devotees? Reason. 
10 - 10 . 

9. What in man enables him to attain 

the most profound Knowledge, 
thiit of the Lord ? Reason. 
12-8 to 14. 

10. What is that which if untrained and 

perverted one cannot see the Self 
(Reality or Truth)? Reason. 
IS-IG. 

11. What is that which enables one to 

know what is ignorance (bondage) 
and what is knowledge (libera- 
tion)? Reaso7i. 18-30. 

12. What is it that one should finally 

resort to so that one may attain 
the Supreme Reality ? Reason. 
18-57. 

Let me now turn to still higher autho- 
rities, the Upanishads. 

What is it that enables one to see the 
Atman or Brahman? “He (Atinan) is 
seen by subtle :.:eers with the keenest (or 
superior) Reason. Katha Up. 3-12. 


What is the highest help that we pray 
for in seeking the Ultimate Reality? 
Reason. 

“May He endow us with clear 

Reason.'^ 

Swet. Up. 3-4 & 5-8. 

It is needless to lengthen this list 
further. On the importance of ‘Reason’ 
I could quote hundreds of references 
from standard works like the Maha- 

bharata, Sree Bhagavata and other 

works literary and Vedantic. So let 
me wind up, by quoting a passage from 
the most authoritative English transla- 
tion of a passage from one of the 
greatest of ancient ])hilosophers of India. 
Whoever knows anyihin*^ of Indian 

Philosophy can spot it at once. 

“Some eonccilcd philosophers hold 
that Reason cannot grasj) the Self, as 
He is formless, and that therefore the 
Devotion of Right Knowledge is impos- 
sible of attainment .... Yes, it is un- 
attainable to those .... who have not 
been initiated by GuruSy who have not 
learnt and studied the Vedanta and 
whose Reason is quite engrossed and 
.... who have not been trained in 
the r/g/if source of Knowledge”, 

T/ct it be remembered that I have 
quoted so many only because Reason - 
not intuition — makes me do so. 

Here let me add if the learned and 
mighty ])rofessor had been taught by 
Vedantic ^urus he would have seen what 
the essence of all Hindu prayers is. Or, 
if he hail become a full-fledged Sannya- 
sin of the type of Swami Vivekananda, — 
not an amateur— of the Sree Rama- 
krishna Order he would have at once 
spotted the same. Indian ^philosophy^ 
does not make its final appeal anywhere 
to anything but Reason (Buddhi) though 
Indian theology, Indian scholasticism, 
Indian mysticism (Yoga) finally rely 
upon Revelations, authorities, intuitions 
and ecstatic visions, whiclf constitute the 
adamantine rock on which Prof. Naidu 
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takes his uiishakeable seat^ when he pulls 
down our weak ‘Foundations of Reason*. 
Further he flinches not to attack even 
the Upanishads and Brahma Sutras with 
Commentaries when they refer to Reason. 
With reference to the description of 
^‘Reason as Charioteer^^ he says, “When 
this misleading conception is divested of 
all its glamorous poetry we find it 
riddled with many fallacies.** How has 
he exposed the fallacies? There is not 
one word in his article to indicate the 
meaning of Reason, i.e., to show us what 
he understands by the term Reason. 
All that he says is “Reason which 
depends upon intelligence .... and 
the iiitelleet, thus becomes a slave to 
intuition.’* Is the meaning of Reason 
thus known? I ^ depend^ upon my 
salary. Am T known when my salary — 
the rupees, annas and pies — ^I get is 
known ? Is there one word in the whole 
article of Prof. Naidu to show what 
Reason means? Without any meaning 
for the word Reason of what use are 
such statements as the following? 

^‘Reason has given a poor self- 
damaging account of herself. . . .** 
“The champions of Reason will give up 
mere repetition of the word and dogmatic 
assertion about its omnipotence.** “We 
have to transcend fienson.** “Reason, 
the omnipotent — had its downfall.** 
“Reason is self-contradictory.** And he 
quotes some recent writers who do not 
define Reason. 

But the most interesting feature of all 
his condemnations is with reference to 
the Aristotelian Logic and other Logics, 
the Laws of thought as known to 
Europe. He says not a word about 
Reason as known to Indian Thinkers. 
But any student of Vedanta knows that 
Logic or Tarka or Nyaya Vaiseshika is 
declared incompetent to get at the 
Wghest Truth or Reality, not only in the 
Brahma Sutrdfe, but also in the Upani- 
shads arid other Vedantic works. No 


Vedantin seems to hold that Brahman 
is established by Tarka, though Tarka 
is of the greatest use in some other 
spheres of knowledge. And no Vedanta 
has condemned Reason or Buddhi ! And 
no Rationalist or Scientist even in the 
West seems to say that the Ultimate 
Truth is known by logical Reasoning. 
No doubt, science marks only the first 
step in the search after truth. But to 
ignore even the first step is only to pre- 
pare for a fall or failure. Prof. Naidu 
has evidently confounded Philosophical 
Reason with Logical Reason, which is 
applied only to a part of existence or 
experience. It is this latter kind of 
Reason that the West is familiar with. 
Whereas, Philosophical Reason compre- 
hends the whole of existence or experi- 
ence, which the West does not yet know 
fully and for which Western Reason and 
Science arc certainly preparing the way. 

As the Scmanticists have pointed out 
such Philosophical disquisitions without 
exact and precise meanings for words are 
“Blab-Blab-Blab*. 

Finally, let me again seek the protec- 
tion of ray master Swami Vivekananda. 
He says, “The Christian claims that his 
religion is the only true religion. . . . 
The Muhammadan makes the same 
claim. . . . How is this to be decided? 
Then wc have to admit that there is 
something more universal. Something 
higher which can judge between the 
strength of the inspirations (Intuitions?) 
of different nations. . . . Here we 
appeal to Reason.^* 

Now, Prof. Naidu thinks that ‘he is 
right*. I think ‘I am right*. And 
various philosophers in Europe and India 
differ, each thinking himself to be right, 
even as to the meaning of Truth and 
Reality. How is this to be decided} 
Prof. Naidu, the Intuitionist, will declare 
what he intuits is Truth and that I am 
in error. I may say or anyone else may 
say that what I intuit or he intuits is 
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truth. Many philosophers in the Euro- 
pean Continent and in England told me 
personally, when 1 was there, that 
common Truth as such, cannot be 
reached much less defined, and that such 
Truth was not within the ken of Philo- 
sophy. Prof. Naidu is in good company 
in this respect. But if he wishes to 
decide once for all, he must follow the 
hitnitionistfi just as enthusiastic men of 
religion do, and as all such philosophers, 
or scientists as rely more on intuitions 
than on trutk verified, attempt to do, 
i.e., murder those that differ. So, the 


only course tk<at Prof. Naidu could adopt 
is to murder me or to teach me to murder 
him. If this be not the course aimed 
at by him, he has but to seek the guid- 
ance of the Scientists at first, then the 
Upanishads and Swami Vivekananda, 
i.e., *^FoUow Reason^\ My dear Reader, 
pray, remember always the words “Be 
but contemptuous of Reason and Science, 
the highest gifts of man, and you have 
given yourself over to Satan and must 
perish !” Goethe. “Buddhi Nashat Pra- 
nashyati” — (When Reason is ‘crushed’, 
ruin seizes thee.) Lord Krishna, 


THE MYTH OF OVER-POPULATION 

By Prof. K. S. Srikantan, M.A. 

jin view of the forthcoming census, the closely-reasoned thesis of Prof. Srikantan 
is of more than ordinary interest, for it throws light on an important question which has 
its bearing on political and economic problems.— Ed.] 


It is maintained by many economists 
that India to-day is over-populated. 
This view has become so popular that 
we find the country charged with an 
atmosphere of pessimism. Everywhere 
one can see unwanted children, unwill- 
ing mothers and unhappy fathers.* It 
is really unfortunate that an unhappy 
country like India should have been 
made more unhappy by such half-baked 
theories which, as will be shown pre- 
sently, cannot stand a moment’s scien- 
tific investigation. India is not over- 
populated, and as a matter of fact her 
population has begun to show a 
tendency towards decline. At such 
a time it is really amusing to be told 
that the country has more people than 
it can conveniently support. 

It is claimed by the economists that 
the population of India would reach the 
peak figure of 400 millions by 1941 and 

* See **Neo-Maltkusiani8m and Generative 

Egoiem" by K. S. Srikantan, Eco. Confer- 
ence: 19b5, 


that would mean for India a population 
far in excess of the optimum number. 
Very few have dared to question the 
accuracy of this estimate. India is 
notorious for her lack of statistical 
materials. The eminent authors of the 
scheme for an Economic Census of India 
quote with approval the statement of 
the Census Commissioner that the vital 
statistics of India arc well known to he 
defective. Again those who arc apt to 
rely too much on statistics will do well 
to remember the observation of Sir 
Josiah Stamp in his interesting article 
on “Human Nature in Statistics” 
“The individual source of the statistics 
may easily be the weakest link. Harold 
Cox tells a story of his life as a young 
man in India. He quoted some statis- 
tics of a judge, an Englishman, and a 
very good fellow. His friend said : 
‘Cox, when you are a bit older, you 
will not quote Indian statistics with that 
assurance. The Governiflent are very 
kccij op amassing statistics— they col- 
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lect them, add them, raise them to the 
nth power, take the cube root and pre- 
pare wonderful diagrams. But what 
you must never forget is that every one 
of those figures comes in the first in- 
stance from the Chowt(k)ydar (village 
watchman), who just puts down what 
he damn pleases.’ We suppose that 
such a Chowkidar was responsible for 
recording child-birth as a cause of death 
among men, as mentioned in the 
Madras Census Report. Sir Albion 
Bannerjec described to the East India 
Association a similar experience of how 
a clerk put down what he pleased.” In 
vital statistics, again we have not 
advanced beyond the crude stage of 
recording births and deaths. 

Even granting that the population 
would reach 400 millions, it is open for 
us to ask whether that should need cause 
any alarm. India is a country with 
the oldest i)()ssiblc history. Records are 
profuse to prove that she was. inhabited 
by many thousands even in those days. 
Even granting that she had a popula- 
tion of only one million in 1 A.D., the 
present 400 millions does not mean a 
very alarming increase - for after all it 
works out to be a small percentage. 
But we know that there were kings in 
ancient India whose army alone num- 
bered i million. We are however on 
surer ground when we come to the 
period of Akbar. Moreland in his book 
‘India at the death of Akbar’ estimates 
the population of India to be 100 mil- 
lions in 1590. The total evolution up 
to 1931 yields the figure 853 millions. 
This means that the increase has been 
3.5 times during a period of 341 years. 
The British population rose from 
8,898,000 in 1801 to 41,031,000 in 1937. 
This is, as is clear, an increment of more 
than 4.6 times in 180 years. Even if 
the Indian population rose up to 400 
wiillions in loll!!, the growth would be 
<>ftly 4 times in 341 years starting from 


1590. The total Indian growth is 4 
times by the side of more than 8 times 
in the British population trend. The 
period covered is some 310 years for 
each region. In the paper on “La 
Population de terre et des continents”, 
presented to the International Congress 
on Population at Paris, 1937, Halbwachs 
observes that from 1650 to 1929 the 
poi)ulation of the world has more than 
quadrupled in less than three centuries, 
but that the population of Europe has 
almost quintupled during the same 
period. India’s growth rate would thus 
appear to be lower not only than that 
of Europe but e\cri than that of the 
world in general. Altogether, there is 
no ground for believing that the actual 
growth of population or the rate of 
natural increase exhibits any menacing 
features in India. 

It is curious, how^ever, that Indian 
demographists and statisticians either 
ignore this reality or do not care to 
attach any importance to it in their 
discussions. An instance may be cited. t 
The birth-rate for British India is given 
by J. H. Russell and K. C. K. E. Raja 
in the paper on “The Population Prob- 
lem ill India”, published in the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research (Calcutta, 
October 1935, p. 558), as follows : — 


Period 

Rate 

1901-1910 

38 

1911-1920 

37 

1921-1980 

35 

1931 

3.J 

1932 

34 

1938 

34 


Evidently the birth-rate has declined. 
But the authors maintain that it “has 
been more or less stationary.” In the 
subsequent paper, “A Forecast of Popu- 
lation in India at the Census of 1941,” 

t See Indian Kconoinic Journal: .Ian., 

1940. 
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for the same journal (April, 1987, 
p. 1185) one of these authors has quoted 
the same figures and observes, again, 
that the “birth-rate has been more or 
less steady from the beginning of the 
eentury.” 

In a country like India where statis- 
tical materials arc anything but accu- 
rate, no conclusion can be drawn from 
such sources. It is one of the tragedies 
of statistical science that when it teaches 
us to put 2 and 2 together it docs not 
give us the faculty of seeing that we 
do not put two and three together to 
make 4.$ But there arc certain features 
in India’s population which drive us to 
certain unassailable conclusions. It is 
only too well known that the growth of 
population in a country depends more 
upon the number of women than upon 
the number of men. India is one of 
these countries where the number of 
women is less than the number of men. 
In 1931 for the whole of India, there 
were only 940 females to 1,000 males. 
We believe that this is one of the lowest 
figures in the world. What is more 
significant, this fall in the proportion of 
females to males has been steadily going 
on since 1901.* This itself is enough 
to make us question tlie validity of tJic 
conclusions, drawn by the Economists. 
To this we might add the net reproduc- 
tion theory of Prof. Kuezynski and 
others. To these people the old methods 
of calculating population arc meaning- 
less. L. J. Dublin and A. J. Lotka 
have made this very clear in their paper 
“On the true rate of Natural increase” 
in the Journal of the American Statistic- 
al Association. This view is strongly 
supported by Kuezynski. According to 
him, the ordinary Census birth-rate 
(yearly births per 1,000 inhabitants) has 
no reference to the age composition of 

t B. P. Adarkar. 

*EcGtomic rioblems of Modern India: 
Ed. by Radha Kamal Mukerjee. 


the people. It might be useful only if 
the age composition of the population 
and in particular the proportion of 
women at child-bearing age does not 
change. The correct birth-rate can be 
computed by showing the “average 
number of girls born to woman who 
lives through child-bearing age.” This 
age is between 15 and 45 in Kuezynski ’s 
calculations. But the League of Nations 
in the Annuairc Statistique for 1937-88 
has tnken the period from 15 to 50 for 
the reproductive age. 

Now the “gross reproduction rate” 
would be the number of female children 
(/.r., future mothers) likely to be borne 
by 1 ,000 women of the reproductive age. 
But many women die between the ages 
of 15 and 45 (or .50). Hence the gross 
reproduction rates have to be corrected 
with the aid of life-tables in order to 
arrive at “net reproduction rates.” 
The net rates are necessarily below the 
gross rates, the difference depending on 
the mortality of women in the various 
age-groups. A “net reproduction rate” 
of 1,000 (f.c., 1,000 girls born to 1,000 
women living between 15 and 45 or 50) 
is just sufficient to maintain the popula- 
tion figure in the long run. 

Many of the countries are in a position 
to furnish such figures. But it is not 
possible for India to do so. Hence the 
corresponding trend cannot be exhibited 
from the Indian side in order to explain 
India’s position in international demo- 
graphy. Be it observed, however, that 
countries like Japan, South Africa, 
Portugal, Canada, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Poland, Holland, Finland and Hungary 
are above 1,000 ranging from 1,571 to 
1,008. The following countries are 
below the 1,000 level, namely, U.S.A. 
(0,9Cl), Australia, New Zealand, 
Denmark, France (0,860), Latvia, 
Norway, Great Britain (0,760), Germany 
(0,757), Sweden and Esthonia (0,728). 
The countries of the second group are 
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tending to get depopulated. As for the 
first group, the countries may be said 
to be just maintaining themselves in 
demographic strength. There is no 
special case for over-population. To 
which group India belongs, it is not 
possible as yet to assert. India how- 
ever cannot be placed under the first 
group, for we know that out of 1,000 
females born, only 463 reacli the age of 
15, and only 238 the age of 45; only 
238 women, therefore, arc expected to 
pass through tlic whole of the reproduc- 
tive cycle. The corresponding figures 
for England arc 7US and 083 respective- 
ly; for .fapan 745 and 550; and for 
Sweden 807 and 708. These figures 
refer to the years 1901-10. The 1931 
Indian figures show some improvement. 
There has been still greater improve- 
ment in the 'Vest; and the opinion is 
now entertained that the ‘‘figures do 
not leave a margin for further reduc- 
tion of mortality during the reproduc- 
tive period.’’ We have also to lake 
into account the large number of 
widows — 10 per cent of the women of 
I he reproductive age — who do not 
participate in parenthood. Therefore, 
with our number of female survivors 
and of widows, it would be necessary 
ihat the specific fertility rates should 
he about twice those of the Western 
countries if we arc to have the same 
net reproduction rate. We doubt very 
much whether such high specific fertil- 
ity rates at all prevail in India. Wc 
know that the general fertility rate, 
that is the number of births per 1,000 
women of the reproductive group, has 
been only 166 to 176 during the last 
8 years. We are not aware that this 
rate is regarded as particularly high. 
In fact potential mothers are getting 
less and Icss.t 

t See Eco. Journal, Jan., 1940, for a 
tullcr discussion. 
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Again let us apply the test of the 
Swedish statistician Sundbarg. Ac- 
cording to him where the population is 
growing, the number in the age-group 
0-15 is much greater than the number 
in the age-group 5(> and over, but 
where it is stationary the numbers in 
these two age groups approach equality. 
To be more precise, the youngest of the 
3 groups must be double the eldest, if 
th(! population is to continue to grow. 
Just short of that point it may be 
stationary. The actual figures of Sund- 
barg’s theoretical types as ({UoLed by 
WInppIe are, in a progressive popula- 
tion, 40 and 10 for the yjiungest and 
thc^ eldest group respectively; and 33 
and 17 respectively in a stationary 
population. Now it is clear that Sund- 
barg’s categories need some adjustment 
before they are applied to India. The 
idea underlying these three divisions is 
to compare the children, the adults, and 
ihe old men in any given population. 
Sir Edward Gait, therefore, was right 
when he took “the age group 15-40 
instead of 15-50 as Sundbarg has done, 
partly because old age comes on quicker 
in India, and partly because this corres- 
ponds more closely to the reproductive, 
period of life.” Taking, therefore, the 
3 categories, ”0-15”, ”15-40” and ”40 
and over”, wc get according to the 
census of 1931, the following figures. 

0-15 139,606,414 

15-40 143,799,004 

M) and over 66,353,900 


Total 349,759,318 

It will be seen that the youngest age 
group is slightly in excess of twice the 
oldest. The relation in short is wore 
similar to the proportions of a stationary 
type than to those of the progressive 
type. 

To this we might also add the theory 
based on fog/stfc curves. This was 
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established by Verhulst the Belgian 
mathematician in 1888. It was redis- 
cfovered by the American biologist^ 
Pearl in 1820. In his Biology of 
Population Growth (London 1926, p. 22) 
Pearl describes this law in the most 
elaborate manner. According to this 
law every cycle or phase of culture is 
marked by the growth of population 
along the same line. At first the 
increase is rather slow. Then it 
becomes rapid for a certain period. 
Later it becomes slow again. And 
finally it becomes stationary. In 1927 
Jainisch published his Das Eaiponen- 
tialgesctz als Grundlage enter vcrgleu 
ehenden Bivlngie (Berlin) in which the 
logistic curve was demonstrated in 
biological i)henomcna independently 
and without knowledge of Pearl’s work. 
In Pearl’s judgment every attempt to 
calculate the future trends of population 


on the hypothesis of a growth rate pre< 
valent during a certain period is falla- 
cious. According to the logistic curve 
the growth rate is bound to be different 
in different periods in each cycle or 
phase. The damping factors must be 
recognized. No rate can be postulated 
to continue indefinitely to manifest 
itself undiminished. Indian population 
only too closely conforms to the logistic 
curve. In short the population time 
curve in India is asymptotic to a finite 
value of population. 

Enough has been said in the above 
paragraphs to prove that India is 
neither “absolutely” nor “relatively” 
over-populated. The causes of her 
poverty arc to be seen elsewhere and it 
is wrong to shunt the car of reason on 
a false track by the creation of a bogey 
based on absolutely inaccurate and 
insufficient statistics. 


SANTAYANA : AN ADVANCE TOW AH I)S AN 
EVOLUTIONARY UNIVERSE 

By Anil Kumar Sarkar, M.A. 

|Thc first pari of this article appeared in the Prahuddha Bhunila of March lOtO.—Ed.J 


From the consideration of forms let 
us now pass on to the consideration of 
the origin of organisms, as such con- 
siderations are very closely related. 

But before going on to the con- 
sideration of the origin of organisms, 
it becomes necessary for us to form a 
clear idea of events, existence, flux, 
essence, matter or substance, order 
of sequence, and the realization of all 
of them in their respective forms. 
They arc being considered afresh only 
to render clear the idea of the ‘order of 
sequence’ in the flux of events. An 
event is a 'portion’ of the flux of 
existence. Existence is no existence 
unless there is flux in it. There can 


be no flux without the flowing of 
matter or substance into a focus or 
centre. The centre in which the matter 
flows is the existence. It is a momen- 
tary existence. Wc might call it a 
particular existence. But this exis- 
tence means nothing if it does not 
realize an essence, for after all, an 
essence is realised in an ‘event’, which 
is a particular existence. But as the 
event is only a portion of existence, it 
is always in the flux of existence. It 
cannot claim to have any reality with- 
out the flux. All realization of essences 
is in a form. This ‘form’ is always a 
‘perspective’ and is op8n to human 
observation and experience. So it has 
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a descriptive value, and hence it 
belongs to the realm of truth. So in 
a particular event, an essence is 
realized in a ‘form’, and this is a ‘pers- 
pective’, but since it is in flux, some- 
thing of it remains still for realization. 

This consideration of the realization 
ol an ‘essence’ in an event, points out 
its aspect of ‘particularity’, but we also 
know that in that event the ‘total 
essence’ is not realized, and for the 
‘total realization’ we have to pass 
on to other events, «.e., we have to 
take the events in flux. We have to 
pass on to the beyond, to the realm 
beyond our experience. Though our 
altitude is sceptical always, we must 
not be over sceptical, for it is a fact 
that the ‘essence’ in a particular event 
is not fully realized. This takes us to 
the consideration of the essence in its 
‘universal aspect’. It takes us to con- 
sider the events in flux, for that alone 
reveals the true character of ‘exis- 
lence’, and also of the ‘essences’. It 
reveals to us the ‘order’ of sequence, 
or the passage of events. A particular 
lype of essence is realized in an order 
of events. This consideration of the 
‘order’, reveals to us the passage of 
the events, essences and existences 
pointing out their universal aspect. 
This is the consideration of the ‘pro- 
gressive’ realization of an essence. 
This involves the passage of events, 
shifting from one existence to another, 
one moment to another. This is 
nothing but the progressive realization 
nf an essence by the ‘order’ in which 
the moments arise and vanish. This 
‘order’ is the ‘trope’. So the ‘essence’ 
is realized in a ‘form’, but since it is 
not wholly realized there, it is realized 
‘progressively’ in other ‘forms’ in an 
‘order’ and that ‘order’ is the ‘trope’, 
so ‘trope* is the ‘order’ of the realiza- 
hon of the essences in varied forms. 
*I<*re the ‘es.seiice’ is .seen under the 


‘form of eternity’, or in its aspect of 
universality, as distinguished from its 
particular realization in the ‘form’ of 
an event. Here wc mark the ‘order’ 
of the realization, hence we see the 
‘universality’ or the ‘eternity’ of the 
realization. Here the ‘essence’ of the 
‘sequence’ of events is seen under the 
‘form of eternity’, and since ‘existence’ 
has realized that ‘es.sence,’ that 
‘essence’ in that particular situation or 
event, has descriptive value, and for 
this particularity, it belongs to the 
realm of truth. 

From this it is evident that the 
‘trope’ which is the essence seen in the 
form of eternity, i.c., in the aspect of 
Ihc ‘type of sequence’, is not a ‘per- 
spective’, because not particular, not 
a mere essence realized, but an order of 
essence progressively realized, not 
relative to any point of view or per- 
spective, nor specious or momentary. 
It is purely ‘formal’, /.e., ‘universal’, 
as running on to further essences or 
realizations. As this ‘order’ cannot 
be observed or experienced as a per- 
spective, it can only claim to be a 
historical truth, without being a 
historical impression, ?.e., a particular 
event.* 

Perspectives, being ‘appearances’, 
can never arise without the underlying 
essence, for in that case there will In* 
no inner core. The existence drags the 
essence by a sort of rope, and makes 
it manifest as ‘appearance’. Flux is 
realization of the intrinsic variability 
underlying essence. So the flux is 
tracing some path along the realm of 
essence as realizing the essence in 
order, and at every point realizes an 
essence. Each moment enriches the 
flux with essence or intrinsic quality, 
so there is some “transformation of 
substance which flows through it and 

* Vide, The Realm of Matter, pp. 
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unites it in a determinate trope with its 
antecedents and its consequents.”t 

So when the event is analysed we 
have to look before and after, that is, 
along the path of change. We have to 
observe it, and that reveals a ‘trope*, 
but the ‘Lrope’ must span all existence 
and extend endlessly, otherwise con- 
tinuity cannot be grasped. But as the 
‘trope* pervades all events and exist- 
ences, and is never presented as a 
‘pers])ectivc’, it remains unknown in 
the sense that the mind cannot pursue 
or see it, for it is never ‘existentially* 
known. Mind is only satisfied in the 
passing aspect of the ‘trope*, it follows 
the chase only, and observes the 
‘forms* they assume. It is a life in 
the flux of existence. 

The ‘trope* is not exhaustive, for it 
follows the path of flux. Though the 
‘trope’ is not a perspective, we cannot 
deny its reality. That would be dog- 
matic sce])tieism. It is our faith in 
the realm beyond our perceptual ex- 
perience, It reveals to us the inner 
core of reality, the essences in their 
formal and universal aspects. With- 
out a belief in such universal aspect 
of this realm of flux, life, experience, 
art, morality and philosophy cannot 
claim any validity from us. It gives 
us deeper insights into reality. It 
lands us to the region unknown, but 
full of the warmths of the surging and 
streaming matter. It makes us some- 
what sceptical, but takes us to the 
heart of flux, it conducts us to the 
deeper worlds, and reveals to us the 
permanent elements of the universe. 
These tropes, being the formal aspects 
of existences, cannot be the existences 
themselves. They all belong to the 
region of the Platonic Ideas. All 
Ideals therefore, stand for the tropes. 
Human mmd devotes itself to the 

t The Realm of Matter, p. los. 


pursuit of the tropes. There is indeed 
a lure for such a pursuit. This lure is 
nothing but an attempt to conquer our 
animal life with reason, with definition, 
with selection. To quote Santayana: 
“The realm of matter, for the mora- 
lised spirit, seems to exist only to be 
mastered, to be reformed, to be paint- 
ed. Such is indeed its moral function 
in man, in so far as he profits by its 
economy. Profit, or the hope of it, 
rules the thrifty mind, not only in 
religion, where the edifying aspect of 
things is deputed to be their essence, 
but also in science, where the most 
august pliilosophers, in order to judge 
between true and false theories, often 
employ the childish criterion of simpli- 
city. The flux, however, is not subject 
to these subjections; and only a specu- 
lative spirit, after much discipline, can 
learn to rejoice with it in its freedom. 

Our consideration of the ‘tropes* only 
turned us to mark the ‘formal* and ‘uni- 
versal’ aspect in the flux of matter. 
They arc the ‘permanent aspects* of 
nature. The ‘tropes’ repeat, for tin* 
type or order of their movement beiir 
the character of sameness, and this 
renders our experience possible. In this 
sense we can say that the ‘tropes’ an* 
‘habits’ formed in the flux of matUr. 
If we go deeper, we shall find that tin 
whole universe is in motion, and in this 
philoso])hy we are directly concerned 
with nothing else than the life of matter. 
The ‘tropes’ which arise in the course of 
this life of matter, are meant for intro- 
ducing the ideal clement in the flux of 
the universe. When the ‘tropes* assume 
still more complications, or complexity, 
they become ‘psyches*. If observed 
deeply, it may be thought that the 
‘psyches* are attempting to manifest 
themselves through the ‘tropes,* for the 
whole life of nature is a process towards 

t The Realm of Matter, pp. 116-117. 
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the evolution or formation of organisms, 
and organisms arc nothing but arriving 
at certain fixed habits in the course of 
natural flow, and they are capable of 
reproducing that habit once again. The 
‘tropes’ are nothing but embryo organ- 
isms, without the power of reproduction 
in them, they are simply repeated 
occurrences having in them the universal 
element, which gives them a semblance 
of repetition. They are ‘types’ in the 
evolutionary flow. 

From this treatment, it will be clear 
to us that Psyche, being an organism 
hv itself, has a material basis of its own. 
The ‘trope’, being merely formal, is an 
ideal organism hinting at such perman- 
ent element of the universe. The 
analysis of the life of psyche will further 
point out that it is body and spirit 
combined. It has a material seat in the 
realm of matter, and has a spiritual lifc^ 
of its own. 

The consideration of the psyches, has 
taken us to the consideration of the 
human organisms. Here we can distin- 
guish two levels of life: the spirit and 
the psyche. The relation between spirit 
and the })syche, or the mind and body 
is the most important problem in philos- 
ophy. The evolutionary world-view of 
Santayana attempts to give a realistic 
interpretation to this, problem. To quote 
Santayana: “By spirit I understand 

the actual light of consciousjiess falling 
upon anything the ultimate invisible 
emotional fruition of life in feeling and 
tlmught. On the other hand, by the 
psyche I understand a system of tropes, 
inherited or acquired, displayed by 
living bodies in their growth and 
behaviour. This psyche is the specific 
form of physical life, present and poten- 
tial, asserting itself in any plant or 
animal.”* Continuing further he says 
by hinting at the plastic character c^f 

The Realm of Matter, p, 189. 


this psyche, “Such a moving equilibrium 
is at once vital and material, these 
qualities not being opposed but coinci- 
dent. Some parcels of matter, called 
seeds, are predetermined to grow into 
organisms of a specific habit, producing 
similar seeds in their turn. Such a habit 
in matter is a psyche.’” 

From this analysis of the character of 
the psyche, we may at once deduce the 
fact that the psyche is a compound 
life, both material and spiritual. It is 
material in a different sense. It is not 
merely the flux of matter, but fixed 
habit formed in that flux. It is a 
‘trope’, but not a simple trope, i.e., not 
merely a passing habit in the flow of 
nature, but a ‘redundant trope’, which 
is an organization or organism capable 
of propagating its ‘type’ in the evolu- 
tionary process. It is such an organiza- 
tion which is not merely a system of 
tropes with a power of propagating its. 
tyj)e, but it is a living equilibrium from 
which all our thoughts and feelings 
radiate and its aim is to maintain this 
(quilibrium throughout. This defines 
our life of the psyche which is nothing 
but a perpetual attempt to keep up our 
menial synthesis and identity. The life 
t>f the psyche is a life of compromise 
between physical and psychical tenden- 
cies, between habit and idea, between 
pas.sion and reason, between instinct or 
impulse and ideation. 

Though there is a constant fight 
between these apparently opposed 
tendencies in the life of the psyche, 
really they are not contrary forces. The 
life of reason is an attempt to bring 
alx)ut a harmony between those tenden- 
cies. So says Santayana : “It is there- 
fore by a complete illusion, though an 
excusable one, that the spirit denies its 
material basis, and calls its body a 
prison or a tomb. The impediments 

’ Ibid., p. 189. 
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are real but mutual; and sometimes a 
second nucleus of passion or fleshliness 
rises against that nucleus which the 
spirit expresses, and takes the name of 
spirit in its turn. Every virtue and in 
particular knowledge and thought, have 
no other root in the world than the co- 
ordination of their organs with one 
another and with the material habitat. 
Certainly such a co-ordination could 
ii(;ver arise except in a psyche: the 
psyche is another name for it: but 
iicilher could the psyche have any life 
t ) foster and depend, nor any instru- 
ments for doing so, if she were not 
a trope arising in a material flux, and 
enjoyed a visible dominance there more 
or less prolonged and extended. 

The recognition of the material basis 
of our spiritual life, leads us to the 
further consideration of our life of the 
psyche. The psyche, being a trope or 
a mode of the flux of matter, has a great 
plasticity in it, and on account of it, 
there is the evolution and transforma- 
tion of psyches from the beginning. 
From this, it is. evident that the psyche 
contains the whole past in it, and the 
ii'finite possibilities are open to it. 
There is not only a change or reorgani- 
zation in its physical aspect, but there 
is a perpetual change and reorganiza- 
tion in its spiritual aspect. As the 
jisychc constantly aims at adjustment 
to our mental and extramental life, it 
tries to maintain its equilibrium there 
also. It has a life of its own that is a 
life of inner experience and it has a 
relation with the external world. It 
has come in the evolutionary flow, but 
as it has its own life, which is a life 
of experience and adjustment, it is not 
a mere passive existent, but an active 
entity trying to attain perfection both 
in its experiential life and its life of 
adjustment. In fine the psyche has an 


inner and an outer life. The inner life 
is the life of the spirit, and the outer 
life is its relation with the external 
world. The outer life is concerned with 
perception. Viewed from the inner life 
of the psyche, it is probably never un- 
conscious, she always feels, in some 
vague emotional form, the inherent 
stress of her innumerable operations.”^ 

But if we consider further the inner 
life of the psyche, we shall find its inner 
consciousness or constant sensibility as 
nothing but a constant reciprocity 
betweeji its inner experience and outer 
perception. It is also a form of adjust- 
ment and a maintenance of equilibrium. 
There would have been no consciousness 
without this functioning psyche. To 
quote Santayana : ‘‘ Consciousness’ is 
a commentary on events in the language 
of essence; and while its light is con- 
templative, its movement and intent 
strictly obey the life of the psyche in 
which it is kindled. Hence the whole 
assertive or dogmatic force of intelli- 
gence, by which the spirit ventures to 
claim knowledge of outspread facts, and 
not merely to light up and inspect a 
given essence. This whole extraordi- 
nary pretension rests on a vital compul- 
sion, native to the body, imposing 
animal faith on a spirit in itself conteni* 
])lative, for in animals the organs an* 
inevitably addressed to intercourse willi 
relevant external things, as well as t»> 
internal growth and reproduction. 
Suspense outwards, towards an object 
not within her organism, is habitual b' 
the psyche. 

In this quotation we find that cons- 
ciousness in its own character is contenv 
plative or spiritual, but since it 
kindled in a psyche, it has to depend 
on its material basis, otherwise our 
conscious life will not be a true descri])- 
tion of facts. It cannot be a comnien- 

•• 

*lhid», p. 152. 

■ Ibid., p. 158. 


■ The Realm of Matter, pp. 147-148. 
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tary on events in the language of 
essenee. Essence by itself is a spirit- 
ual synthesis, but the consideration 
nf its material basis leads us to subject 
it to our life of the psyche in which it 
is kindled. But besides the culture of 
this realistic life in which we subject 
our spiritual life to our animal faith, 
i.e., by referring them to facts, there is 
a pure culture of the life of essences. 
This is what is known as the spiritual 
life as distinguished from the life of 
reason where there is a subjection to 
animal faith. 

The culture of the spiritual function 
of the psyche is a life of art, it is a life 
of contemplation. It is a culture of the 
higher manifestations of the psyche. 
But Santayana often warns us by saying 
that too much indulgence in such a 
contemplative life, veils the materia- 
listic background that is possessed by 
it. Such a culture of an abstract life 
will land us to a mythological world, 
and it will be bereft of its realistic value. 
In conclusion Santayana points out *‘that 
the dependence of spirit on animal life, 
is no brutal accident, no inexplicable 
degradation of a celestial being into the 
soul of a beast. All the themes and 
passions of spirit, however spiritual and 
immaterial in themselves, celebrate the 
vicissitudes of a natural psyche, like a 
pure poet celebrating the adventures of 
lovers and kings.”* 

This is the position which Santayana 
holds in regard to the life of the psyche. 
Though a culture of its spiritual function 
is possible, too much IdeaUaw cannot be 
supported. So Santayana’s view on the 
life of the spirit, is Platonic no doubt, 
but he does not like to give it an ideal 
existence. It has no absolute value and 
reality in it. Its real valuation as con- 
trasted with its mere contemplation, 
uiust come from its material habitat. 

Realm of Matter, p. 162 . 


This scepticism is the essential note of 
Santayana’s philosophy. It is a 
rational scepticism, in that it avoids 
the extremes. It is a hint at a life 
of compromise, between impulse and 
reason, passion and ideation. 

Now coming back to the relation 
between the psyche and the spirit, we 
sliall mark that the psyche may be 
regarded as a body in relation to the 
spirit which is its form, but it is a 
‘form’ in relation to its material basis. 
So the relation of ‘matter’ and ‘form’ 
is all-pervasivc. The highest manifest a- 
lion of ‘form’ is found in the life of the 
spirit. 

The life of the psyche is a dual life. 
It has a toueh with the realm of matter 
()n the one hand, and it has a touch 
with the realm of spirit on the other. 
The one points to the life of ‘impulse,’ 

I he source of its activity, and the other 
lo its life of ideation or reason. The 
rational life is the union of the two. 
But besides this study of the spiritual 
life of the psyche, from the evolutionary 
view of the universe, there is the study 
of the relation of the psyche with its 
environment. This is the consideration 
of its mental life, which is a life of 
consciousness and sensibility. Con- 
sciousness arises due to the interaction 
between the psyche and the environ- 
ment. It is mere sensibility or intuition 
of ‘essences’. These essences are nothing 
but ‘mental syntheses’ arising at every 
moment of conscious experience. Con- 
sciousness cannot operate without these 
ideal syntheses. They are nothing but 
Ihc ‘forms’ in which a particular situa- 
tion is grasped. These ‘essences’ by 
their own nature are ‘mental syntheses’ ; 
they arc nothing but inner experiences. 
But as they are results of interaction, 
they have an outer reference. Naturally 
they are projected outside. But in 
either of the cases they are confined to 
the immediate present. They cannot 
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transcend the ‘present* both in their 
experiential and referential aspects. 
They arc nothing but intuitions of a 
present situation. By themselves the 
esRcnces lack all activity. They arc 
])assive. 

The essences are ‘pure forms* or ‘pure 
beings*, they have reference to events or 
facts, but they are not themselves events 
or facts. As they arise in the course of 
the interaction between the psyche and 
the environment, they cannot be 
regarded as mental or physical. They 
are nothing but syntheses of experience 
which help adjustment between the 
two. Tn this sense they have no 
existential character, and as such they 
are not particulars, but only formal 
understanding of a situation. They are 
the instruments of operation, for with- 
out them, the functioning of conscious- 
ness is not possible. They are the 
‘forms’ in which the whole situation is 
grasped by the consciousness or the 
experience of the moment. Formless 
experience is hovering in darkness. 
Moreover that does not denote or signify 
any operation or function of the psyche 
and the environment. So the ‘essences’ 
arc nothing but the ‘forms* under which 
a situation is grasped. It gives a clue 
to the understanding of a situation. It 
points out an active organization, and 
grasping of the situation by the psyche, 
which constantly tries to maintain its 
inner equilibrium, and also its equi- 
librium in its operation with the environ- 
ment. So the essences have this organiz- 
ing value. The psyche being a very 
complex organism, radiates these essen- 
ces for the clear understanding and the 
organisation of the situation. 

This synthetic function of the psyche 
is born of its inner sensibility. It is an 
organization with constant sensibility. 
So quite naturally it tends towards 
higher and higher forms of mental orga- 
nizatior. and syT^thesis. This tendency in 


the psyche towards higher and higher 
forms of mental syntheses results in the 
origin of the ‘spirit*, which by its illu- 
minating faculty, renders the whole situa- 
tion clear, and helps to grasp the 
situation in still higher forms. The 
‘essences* viewed by themselves, confine 
us to the present, but the awakening of 
the spirit, means a transcendence of the 
present situation, it takes us both to 
the past and the future. On account 
of its transcendent faculty, it is 
thoroughly intellectual, and not merely 
a mere ‘intuition* or ‘experience* of a 
]»articiilar situation. It is a transcendent 
experience. ITcncc Santayana says that 
it illuminates the whole realm of essen- 
ces, which are mere items of momentary 
experiences. So consciousness, by its 
intellectual or spiritual faculty, helps us 
to grasp not only the present situation, 
but the past and the future situations. 
Tn line, it is a higher form of mental 
synthesis. It is a study of the ‘pure 
forms’ or ‘essences’. When one is too 
much engrossed in their study, one 
loses all touch wilh the realistic world- 
It may be a culture of higher form (if 
spiritual life or synthetic life, but it is 
bidding adieu to the referential aspect 
of the essences. It may be culture of 
a spiritual life but not a realistic life- 
According to Santayana, idealism or 
spiritualism of any kind, cannot stand 
without a reference to the material basis 
of them all. 

This is the realistic interpretation of 
the life and culture of spirit from our 
evolutionary world-view. It differs from 
that of Boodin in the sense that it does 
not start with the original spirituality of 
matter, but it starts with the notion of 
a spiritual ideal or a growing spirituality 
of matter. Evolution, for Santayana, 
means a passage towards progressive 
spirituality or a realization of higher 
and higher forms. For«.Boodin, it is 
realization of higher forms, manifestmg 
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higher types of control. Boodin also 
speaks of progressive spiritualism start- 
ing with a spiritual reality, but Santa- 
yana never quits the material basis of 
all spirituality. For Boodin, matter 
comes much later in the Cosmic Gestalt, 
and so it points out an organization 
which is spiritual. But Santayana starts 
with ‘matter% for all activity comes from 
it, it is the source and genesis of all. 

After this general consideration of the 
philosophy of evolution, and the detailed 
consideration of the relation of psyche 
with the environment, we come naturally 
to the problem of knowledge. In this 
connection we must inquire into the 
problem of the truth and falsity of our 
experience. If we /hold that the 


^essences’ arise as a result of mental 
syntheses due to the interacting psyche 
with the environment, we are naturally 
inclined to think that the ‘essences’ are 
descriptive of events or facts, both inner 
and outer experience, hence they are 
descriptive of truths. So our next consi- 
deration will be pertaining to the prob- 
lem of truth. Santayana’s book, “The 
Realm of Truth”, aims at giving a 
theory of truth w'hich directly fits in 
with his evolutionary world-view. As 
we have already got an idea of his evolu- 
tionary universe, we may start at once 
with his theory of essence, for the prob- 
lem of truth follows as a corollary from 
the consideration of the character of the 
essence. 


ANCIENT INDIAN POETRY AND DRAMA 

By Kaijca P. Datta, M.A. 

[This article gives a bird’s-eye view of the ‘wide expanse’ of Ancient Indian Poetry 
and Drama. — Ed.J 


Thanks to the preservation of monu- 
mental documents of ancient Indian 
literature despite the ravages of time we 
can boast of a legacy which few nations 
in the world can take pride in. Rich in 
colour, vivid in ideas and bright in 
materials, these are studded with gems 
from one end of the string to the other. 
They focus the highly cultured mind of 
the ancient Aryans. In the present 
article, we shall confine ourselves to a 
discussion of two main pillars of literary 
structure, viz.. Poetry and Drama. 

Poetry blossomed very early among 
the ancient Aryans. The mysteries of 
“measured speech” and harmonious 
rendering of ideas into rhy^ies had 
dawned upon their mind at a very early 
stage of civiliAition. In the Bigveda we 
^d a highly developed lyrical poetry. 


The earliest portions even refer to past 
and contemporary poets. The language 
of the hymns reveals a fine poetical 
style, which is very significant consider- 
ing the age. It has been elaborated by 
long usage and there arc fixed epithets 
and poetical expressions and idioms. 
The metrical principle was based both 
on number and quantity of syllables. 
The Vedic poetry was more or less relig- 
ious in character. It is said these were 
revealed to the ancient seers by God and 
they composed them accordingly. 

In the subsequent period, the poetical 
literature became more elaborate. In the 
Brahmana age, the age of prose com- 
position, of exegesis and analyses, de- 
tached verses and songs (Gathiis) were 
composed. Sometimes these were sung 
to the accompaniment of lyre. The poet 
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is often spoken of as a Kftru (artist). 
Even in the Sutras, slokas are found 
embodied in the texts. Itihasa (Epic 
stories), Akhyana (tales) and Puranas 
(legendary talcs) came to be composed 
and narrated in verse. The traditional 
origin of the sloka is too well known. 
Who does not know that immortal 
couplet : — 

qg. wwrriw’i n 

Thus the famous Anustubh Chhandah 
was born. 

The metrical denotations, rythmical 
representations and finest poetical style 
of the two great Epics, c.g., the Rama> 
yana and the Mahabharata hardly re- 
quire any passport for recognition. 
Sanskrit was the medium of expression 
of all these poetical inspirations. Indeed 
it was regarded as the language of the 
learned. But side by side with the 
growth of poetry composed in Sanskrit, 
there grew a literature, comprising 
poems, lyrics and legendary tales, com- 
posed in the language of the people. We 
have thus the Gathas in Prakrit and 
Pali, Jataka tales in prose and verse, 
Gunudhya’s Brihatkatha and king Sata> 
vahaiia’s Gatha Saptasati (compilation 
of 700 slokas), to name but a few only. 

The Kavya style had already deve- 
loped before the Christian era. There 
are references in Patanjali. The Buddha- 
charita of Asvaghosa and some later 
inscriptions, Rudradamana’s for ex- 
ample, clearly show that by the second 
century A.D., there must have been a 
flourishing Kfivya literature. It had 
reached the height of excellence in the 
works of Kalidasa, a poet equally adept 
at composing epic and lyrical poems. 
Among the later Kavyas, mention could 
be made of Bhattikavyam, Kiratar- 
juniyam, Sisupalavadha, Raghava- 
P&ndaviya, Navasas^nkacharita and 
Setubandha or R&vanavadhakavyam. 


Chaurapanchasika, Ghatakarpara, the 
three Satakas of Bhartrihari, Anaru- 
sataka and Gitagovinda (product of a 
still later age) arc the more famous 
among the lyrical compositions. 

The dramatic art holds a unique posi- 
tion in the orbit of ancient literature. 
It is called the Natyaveda. There is a 
nice story about its origin. Moved by 
the earnest prayers of the gods, the God 
Shiva being the pioneer, Brahma the 
Creator, summoned the four Vedas and 
out of their essence created the Natya- 
veda. Thus: — 

The beginnings of the drama could be 
traced in the Vcdic literature. The 
nucleus could be found in the dialogues 
of Snraraa. and the Panis, Yama and 
Yanii, Pururavfi and Urvasi. In the 
elaborate Vedic rituals we find a hint on 
the acted drama. Patanjali refers to 
two dramas, viz., ‘Kamsavadha^ and 
*Balibandha^ It has been said that 
either they were acted upon the stage 
by the Sandhikas or recited by the 
Granthikas, who expressed the senti- 
ments of different characters by w^ords. 
Pischel, the noted writer, would see the 
origin of Indian drama in the puppet 
play. The theory of the Hellenic origin 
of Indian drama is untenable. More or 
less it is Elizabethan than Greek in 
character. 

Bharata’s Natyashastram is the best 
treatise on the subject. It is a perfect 
compendium of facts and figures. It is 
noteworthy that in the days of yore, 
such precise attention was given to 
details. Several chapters have been de- 
voted to the building of the auditorium, 
measurement of the stage, woodworks 
within (JIarukarma) and artistic designs 
(Chitrakarma), worship of the presiding 
deity (Rangadaivatapujallam) for the 
benefit of actors, different types of act- 
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ing prevalent in different countries, pro- 
duction of plays and many other matters 
positively relating to the dramatic art. 
Bharata strictly prohibits any provoking 
scene being enacted on the stage. An 
Indian drama must end in harmony. 

Sometimes supernatural elements were 
introduced in the dramas. Such things 
as speed and motion were expressed by 
gesticulation. There is a technical litera- 
ture on the use and intcr])retation of 
gestures. As for the language, Sanskrit 
and different types of Prakrit were 
adopted by the ancient writers. Natu- 
rally it varied according to the status of 
the characters. Lyrics are interspersed 
in the body of the drama. AVho is not 
familiar with the names of BhAsa, Kali- 
dasa, Sudraka, Bhavabhiiti, Visakadatla 
and Rajasekhara? Their contribution 
consecrates itself. The Ajmcrc inscrip- 
tions contain portions of Harakcli 
N&taka by Vigraharajadeva and Lalita- 
vigraharAja NAtaka by Somadeva. 


Remains of an ancient stage in the 
Ramgarh Cave is indeed an immortal 
relic of the cultivation of dramatic art 
by the ancient Indians. 

We conclude with a reference to the 
written language of the period under re- 
view, as literature and language are 
intcr-rclated. There were several stages 
of development of the Vedic language. 
At the time of compilation it had already 
become archaic. Subsequently there 
was two-fold expansion. Sanskrit and 
Prakrit flourished side by side. The early 
inscriptions were carved out in Prakrit; 
while in the later ones Sanskrit had the 
pride of eminence. Adoption of classical 
Sanskrit later came into vogue. Gradu- 
ally how several languages have cropped 
up with the successive invasion of 
foreigners, culminating in the develop- 
ment of the principal languages of 
modern India, is a topic, in which philo- 
logists only have the right to access. 


VAISIINAVI^^ IN BENGAL 

By .1, M. Ganouli, M.Sc., LL.B. 


I Mr. (.*n;i"uli (lisciis.srs llie subject in rehilion Lo the p»st and the present and j'ivcs 
mne helpful sii^j^e-stions for Ihe future. — Ed.| 


Vaishiiavism, in the form that it has 
taken since the time of Chaitanyadeva, 
lias played out its part in Bengal. 
Hinduism was, indeed, in danger, and 
its cultural and religious survival 
among an expanding mass of people 
round about and to the cast of Nava- 
^wipa in particular, was seriously 
threatened by Muslim oppression and 
persecution when Chaitanyadeva was 
l^orn. It was a time of decadence of 
the Hindu spirit, Hindu rites and cere- 
®ionies were being neglected, and their 
observance watS even felt to be rather 
^ hard and severe by people, who had 


lost much strength of mind and force 
of character that a disciplined life gives. 
Their power of resistance to tempting 
influences and their steadfastness in 
their own virtues and traditions had 
weakened; and when it is realised how 
much advantage was naturally taken of 
this by a ruling power keen on spread- 
ing its culture and religion by all pos- 
sible means, the situation wherein 
Chaitanyadeva foimd his society and 
his people can be well appreciated. 

Temples were desecrated at places, 
free and unmolested worship was often 
difficult, conversion under force or 
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temptation was increasing, and as a 
combined result of these and similar 
circumstances, when men and women 
had slips and committed breaches of 
traditional rules and customs relating 
to living, worshipping, non-dining indis- 
criminately, etc., they found themselves 
on the one hand cast off from their own 
society and on the other tempting offers 
by the ruling community to enter its 
fold. The consequent depletion of the 
Hindu society was thus proceeding un- 
checked. 

The time was, therefore, opportune 
for the birth of a Saviour; and, as at 
such crises at other times also great 
men were born, Chaitanyadeva 
appeared on the scene, and started 
singing Ilari-Kirtan, that enchanted 
people. If the temple is desecrated, if 
the image is missing, if you have failed 
to observe your religious customs or 
have been led to break them, if even 
you have succumbed to temptation, 
do not mind; come and sing the song 
of Krishna, the All-Forgiving, the All- 
Merciful Krishna, said he; and he sang 
aloud, alone and with others in chorus, 
danced and fell in trance in the ecstasy 
of feeling as he chanted Krishna, 
Krishna, Hari Hari. 

It is all in that Name; nothing else 
matters. It gives a divine glow to his 
face, to his eyes; it encircles him with 
a halo; it makes him irresistible to 
whomsoever comes to him. The thief, 
the murderer, the apostate, and even the 
Muhammadans, follow him as he parades 
the streets, singing with raised hands, 
with tears in his eyes, and with far- 
focussed looks visualising Krishna with 
the flute in His hand. The kirtan par- 
ties increase in number, and their enthu- 
siasm spreads far and wide and affects 
more and more homes and huts. The 
ruling community feels nervous, but the 
thing is done, and the message has 
and the great name Hari has 


touched the people’s heart. More and 
more people sing Hari-Kirtan. They 
have nothing more to do to purify 
themselves, to have their sins of omis- 
sion and commission absolved, to 
receive the grace of the Flute-Boy, and 
even to be joined to Him in the next 
life in ever-lasting celestial bliss. 

This simplified means of winning 
Heavenly forgiveness and attaining 
salvation had a strong appeal ; and pro- 
pounded as it was with the exciting 
fervour of kirtan it intensely affected 
the masses. Hindu society was saved 
by the mantra of the Great Name sung 
by Chaitanyadeva and carried by 
kirtan to the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, the sinner and the virtu- 
ous, in his time, and also thereafter by 
his disciples. The Maha-Prabhu’s misr 
sion was done, but unfortunately its 
usefulness at his time was made to out- 
live, without reference to its growing 
out-of-datcncss and even increasing 
harmfulness by devotees, who failed to 
read the significance underlying it. In 
the course of time they went further 
and further from the spirit to the 
form of the Maha-Prabhu’s teachings. 
Tladha-prem with all fantastic stories 
connected therewith and with the sup- 
posed Brindabun-Leola of Shree Krishna 
became the principal theme of the 
philosophy and doctrine of Vaishnavism, 
which they preached and with which 
they gradually formed a more or 
less distinct cult within Hinduism. 
Chaitanyadeva was accepted as the 
incarnate of Shree Krishna, Nitai of 
Balabhadra, and a host of leading disci- 
ples, males and females, as incarnates 
of those, who figured in the Leela. 
which Shree Krishna was supposed to 
have played in Brindaban in his early 
youth. I use the word ‘supposed’ deli- 
berately; for, as I have said and written 
at other places, I do bot accept the 
version of the Leela as given in lat^ 
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works like the Bhagavata and the 
•Vishnu-Purana and not mentioned in the 
earlier and more authentic works like 
the Mahabharata, in which Lccla the 
Incarnate of God, Shrcc Krishna, who 
incarnated Himself to set up high stan- 
dards of virtue and morality and an insp- 
iring example of a perfect man practising 
in his own life the highest ideals concei- 
ved in the Shastras for mass education, 
is described as blowing His flute and 
drawing other people’s wives and 
daughters to Himself. 

A rich, colourful and oven devotional 
literature this Leela philosojjhy has no 
doubt inspired, and this Vaishnava 
literature forms a very important part 
t)f the Bengalee literature too; but 
structured mainly on the Leela doctrine 
Vaishnavisni, in the form that it even- 
tually took in post-Chaitanya days, 
has not been conducive to individ- 
uals and to society in several ways. 
Adventurous people have taken advant- 
age of it, have sung kirtini with artistic 
affectations and poses to influence 
feminine heart, and even to induce 
eu chanted female admirers to offer 
I heir all, body and soul, as the Gopis 
did to Shree Krishna, to them who 
affected to nersonify the Brindaban 
Hero. On the masses in general also 
the popular expositions of this Vaishnav- 
which have taken forms like 
‘taking the name of Hari once washes 
off more sin than a sinner is capable of 
committing,’ ‘rites, ceremonies, restric- 
tions and prohibitions in daily life, 
enjoined by shastric texts and tradi- 
tions, are of less significance than the 
name of Hari,’ etc., have naturally 
icd to loose thinking and wilful, un- 
disciplined life. The observance of 
various rites, ceremonies, restrictions 
^ad prohibitions in life, the significance 
which has been minimised under this 
^aishnavism, has very great and valu- 
influence on individual and social 


discipline. The disciplined (mentally 
and physically) and puritan life aimed 
at through those rites, restrictions and 
prohibitions, is not only of supreme 
importance to individual moral and 
spiritual well-being, but it has also con- 
siderable eugenic value. Researches 
into the ancestral history of all great 
men, particularly of those of a transcen- 
dent personality will show that disci- 
pline and strong principles were follow- 
ed in life, in what is called the conser- 
vative manner, in one form or the 
other, if not by all the lineal ascen- 
dants, at least by some of them. In 
a family, characterised by frivolity, 
thoughtlessness or unrestrained im- 
pulsiveness, a Chaitanya or a Shankara- 
cliarya, for instance, cannot be traced. 
This significant fact, unfortunately, is 
not recognised by those in Bengal, who 
are worried over the non-conimendable 
tendencies of their sons and daughters 
and the signs of racial degradation of 
the Bengalees to-day. Nor do they 
think of the part that Vaishnavisrn, as 
prevalent, has played in influencing the 
position, A much too mad imitation 
and adoption of Westernism and the 
gulping of its ideas have, no doubt, 
blown people off their natural moorings, 
but then the Vaishnavic doctrine, as 
developed in later years, that belittled 
the value of strict rules of self-rcstraijit 
in thinking, living and in the details of 
life, had already loosened the ties, that 
had held them to those moorings. 

The remedy, therefore, lies in leaving 
the present Vaishnavisni in its former 
historical setting, wherein it played a 
very useful part, and not to drag it out 
of it for currency in an age, when condi- 
tions arc different, and are such as 
recpiirc stricter rules of conduct and 
severer principles of self-restraint in 
thought and Jiving. The efficacy of the 
Name of Hari is not to be belittled, 
but the Brindaban-Lcela portion of 
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Vaishnavism might as well be discarded, 
so as not to let the Radha-prern singers 
misuse it and enchant it with seducing 
effect oil womcn-folk, and so as not to 
leave the impression on people that 
whatever they may do and however 
they may live, tliey need observe no 
strict rules of conduct and worship, 
but only sing the Lecla kirtan with 
beat of drum in a crowdy and noisy 
atmosphere, where meditation and con- 
centration arc impossible and intros- 
pection is out of the question. Let 
Vaishnavism centred round Brindaban- 
Leela be replaced by that centred round 
Shree Krishna of the Bhagvad-Gecta and 
the Mahabharata, and along with it let 


there be Saivaism, that would enjoin 
puritanic principles and stricter modes 
of worship. Strict self-discipline in de- 
tails of life is the sine qua non of indi- 
vidual progress and perfection; and for 
such discipline rules, restrictions and 
prohibitions have to be observed and 
obeyed, at least in the initial stages, in 
modes of worship, in thinking and act- 
ing, in eating and drinking and in other 
things in orthodox ways. Life will not 
thereby become entangled in conservat- 
ism and superstitions, as ‘Do as you 
like* — preachers say, but, following a 
course of discipline, the mind will be- 
come introspective and thoughtful and 
acquire vital strength and noble inspira- 
tions. 


/ - 

THE ABODE OE THE LORD OF DANCTNO 


Prof. P. S. Naidu, M.A. 

[The architectural beauties of the ancient temple, the worth of the sculptures found 
ill it, the ancient art of d.aiiciiig interpreted by the ligures on its walls, the historical 
facts connected with its foniidatiun and above all the mystical si^rniiicance of the “Lord 
of Dancing” have all been exhaustively studied by Prof. P. S. Naidu as evidenced by 
his many contributions on the subject. Wc commend this essay to our readers as one 
that gives an account of the “true and inspiring” Chidambaram, the abode of the 
Lord of Dancing.-— Ed.] 


Chidambaram, the abode of Sri Nata- 
raja, the Lord of Dancing ! What a 
world of sweet and sacred images the 
holy name conjures up before the mind 
of the devotee ! What rapturous delights 
await him who is en rapport with the 
atmosphere in the holy of holies sur- 
charged with the love of our beloved 
Lord ! Yet, how commonplace the town, 
and even the Temple, appear to the 
modern civilised tourist ! Chidambaram 
is a bleak way-side station on the rail- 
way which serves the southern part of 
our country. There is nothing partic- 
ularly remarkable about the town 
itself, unless one wants to mention the 
crocodiles which infest the streams ad- 
joining it. With dirty roads, dilapidated 


houses, starving cattle and sickly men 
and women, the town has a haggard 
look ; the electric lights installed recently 
have added garishness to the depressing 
scene. As you thread the streets, and 
enter tlie Temple you are frankly dis- 
appointed. Brick and lime have ruined 
the beauty of the ancient monument. 
The granite pavement has become un- 
even, and grass has grown between the 
dislocated slabs. At the entrance to the 
main shrine you find a cow (a live one) 
stolidly blocking your way and fouling 
the passage. The visitor may well feel 
depressed by the uninspiring sights and 
sounds in the most exftlted place of 
worship in South India. 
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But, there is another Chidambaram, 
the true and the inspiring one, the real 
abode of the Lord of Dancing. Let me 
lead the reader to it. It is even-song, 
the shadows are lengthening and the 
hush of night is beginning to envelop the 
town. It is the hour which, Sri Rama- 
krishna says, is the most propitious for 
devotion and for chanting the name of 
the Lord. Hark ! What soul-stirring 
note is it? It is the deep-mouthed 
temple bell which is summoning the 
faithful to evening devotions. For ages 
have the pure in heart heard and 
responded, at stated intervals every day, 
to the almost human call of the great 
temple bell. The ceremony of the wav- 
ing of lights has just commenced, and 
as we step in front of the Golden Hall, 
the doors of the innermost shrine arc 
thrown open, and there literally bursts 
into our view the beatific vision of Sri 
Nataraja.' What an entrancing sight! 
What a soul-stirring spectacle ! Gone 
are the gross materialistic thoughts, and 
gone are the depressing feelings. Pre- 
sently there falls on our ears the rap- 
turous melody of a Thevaram song. 
Turning round we behold the decrepit 
figure of a devotee — yes, decrepit in 
body, but what a lovely soul that body 
enshrines. He is pouring out his soul in 
passionate adoration of his ‘sweethearts 
Sri Nataraja. The whole building is 
reverberating with the anguished cry of 
bis innermost heart. We breathe a 
different atmosphere now. The place 
bas changed. This is the true Chidam- 
baram. And as the evening worship 
draws to a close, there is only one 


’ The image of Sri Nataraja is far-famed 
for its beautiful facial expression. There is 
^ magnificent replica of this image in the 
Convocation Hall — The Srinivasa Snstri Hall ol 
^be Annamalai University. You can get quite 
to it and drink in its loveliness. The 
*^ming face ig that of a lover radiating 
^eetness and peace in the company of hi« 


thought uppermost in our minds. May 
the Great Lord of Dancing dance His 
way into our heart and transmute it 
making it a worthy abode for Himself 1 

Chastened and purified by this unique 
experience, we begin to see Chidam- 
baram and the Temple in a new light. 
Let us now try to understand the real 
significance of this great centre of pil- 
grimage. Chidambaram knows no limit- 
ations of time or place. It is truly inter- 
national. Throughout the year special 
jn'lgrim trains call at the station fetching 
devotees from far and near. Yet, it 
must be remembered that the Temple is 
in the heart of the Tamilnad, was built 
by Tamil architects and sculptors, was 
patronised by South Indian princes, and 
was immortalised by the unparalleled 
devotion of the Tamil saint, Sri 
Nandanar. Moreover, Tamil poetry and 
Tamil music have, for ages, served to 
keep aflame the sacred emotions of the 
devotees of Sri Nataraja. So, in a sense, 
the Temple is the repository of all that 
is best and highest in Tamil culture. 
On the architectural, sculptural, relig- 
ious, and even mythical and legendary 
sides, the famous shrine is the expression 
of Tamil culture. It is worth while 
making an attempt to study the Chidam- 
baram Temple from various points of 
view, for, when we have caught the 
reflections from a few facets of this 
multi-faccted gem, we shall have gained 
deep insight into the foundations of that 
culture. 

The dance of Siva is the central theme 
of all legends connected with the Temple. 
Sri Nataraja, the Lord of Dancing, is the 
greatest amongst the names given to 
Lord Siva. The three-fold cosmic activ- 
ity of creating, preserving and destroy- 
ing is symbolised by the great rhythmic 
Movement portrayed by the image in the 
holy of holies of our Temple. ‘The 
dance, in fact,’ says Dr. Ananda- 
coomaraswami, ‘represents His five actiy- 
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ities, namely, Srishti (creation), Sthiti 
(preservation), Samhara (destruction), 
Tirobhava (illusion) and Anugraba 
(release)/ The typical image of Sri 
Nataraja is described by the learned 
doctor as one ‘having four hands, with 
braided and jewelled hair of which the 
lower locks are whirling in the dance. 
In His hair may be seen a writhing cobra, 
a skull, and the mermaid figure of 
Ganga ; upon it rests the crescent moon, 
and it is crowned with a wreath of cassia 
leaves. In His right ear He wears a 
man’s earring, a woman’s in the left; 
He is adorned with necklaces and ank- 
lets, a jewelled belt, bracelets, finger and 
toe rings. The chief part of His dress 
consists of tightly fitting breeches, and 
He wears also a fluttering scarf and 
sacred thread. One right hand holds a 
drum, the other is uplifted in the sign 
of ‘Do not fear’ ; one left hand holds fire, 
the other points down upon the demon 
Muyalagan, a dwarf holding a cobra ; the 
left foot is raised. There is a lotus 
pedestal from which springs an encircling 
glory (Tiruvasi), fringed with flame, and 
touched within by the hands holding 
drum and fire.’- 

The meaning of the image may be 
understood only in the light of the 
legends narrated in the Koilpuranam. 
It is not without special significance that 
Tamil thinkers have essayed to condense 
into the Koilpuranam the most exalted 
ideas of their philosophy. The doctrines 
taught by Appayya Dikshita and Uma- 
pathi Sivacharya are some of the rarest 
and sweetest flowers of the delicate plant 
nurtured in the Tamil cultural soil, and 
the concrete manifestations of that cul- 
ture must be studied and interpreted 
with care and thoughtfulness. 

There are two legends connected with 
the dance of Siva Nataraja at Chidam- 
baram, one relating to the complete rout 

* The Dance of Siva, p. 58. 


of materialism and scientific realism, and 
the other to the synthesis of dualism with 
Advaitism. In the forest of Taragam, 
runs the first story, there lived a seet of 
heretical rishis, the Karma Mimamsins, 
who were engaged in preaching and 
practising doctrines of a grossly material- 
istic type. Then as now, the glamour 
of science was debasing the spiritual 
elements in man’s soul. Then as now, 
there were men who preached the most 
dangerously false but attractive doctrine 
that science is religion, and that science 
leads us to understand the subtler and 
finer aspects of the soul. Siva securing 
the aid of Vishnu came down to destroy 
these enemies to humanity. The evil 
ones suspecting danger, started an 
abhlchdrn hdwa, that is, they pooled 
their scientific knowledge, and the power 
which such knowledge gave them over 
nature, in order to let loose the destruc- 
tive forces. There came out a terrible 
tiger to attack the gentle saviour of man. 
The tiger symbolises the ferocious, 
intolerant, arrogant power which modern 
science has released, and which like a 
gaunt spectre is stalking contemporary 
Europe. Lord Siva destroyed the tiger, 
ripped off its skin, and wore it as a 
garment. The homa flames burst forth 
higher and thicker than ever, and there 
came out a vile reptile, symbolising the 
sinister and demoralising influences of a 
materialistic culture based on scientific 
realism. The benevolent Lord trans- 
muted the spirit of the serpent (and not 
its body), and decked his own body with 
it. The Mimamsakas or the scientists 
made one more effort and there came 
out of the sacrificial fire the dwarf 
Muyalagan, the embodiment of all that 
is evil, vile and wicked in man. And 
then there occurred the miracle. Lord 
Siva became Sri Nataraja, and with 
Muyalagan as his dance pedestal per- 
formed the famous dandb which capti- 
vated the hearts of the heretics. These 
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were converted to the way of righteous- 
ness, and became ardent worshippers of 
Sri Nataraja. The homa served a double 
purpose. While the performers believed 
that the force generated by it would 
destroy Siva, it really purged their minds 
of evil and wickedness. The knowledge 
of the material world which these 
heterodox persons acquired was still in 
their possession, but the evil emotions 
generated by that knowledge were 
allayed, their sting having been taken 
off by the grace of the Lord. This 
beautiful Tamil legend indicates the 
lines along which they whii value things 
of the spirit should work, in order to 
curb the evil forces which modern 
science has let loose. Not by destroying 
science, but by assimilating it, by infus- 
ing the spirit of the philosopher and the 
sunnyasi into the restless and desire-iilled 
body of the sciences, should we seek to 
control the vast energy released by 
scientific known dge. Already the trans- 
formation has begun. The writings of 
Eddington, Ji ans, Haldane and even 
those of Huxley (the latest 1 mean) 
indicate clearly that the true scientist 
has seen and realised the strict limita- 
tions of scienc(.*, and therefore, acknowl- 
edges himself a humble suppliant at the 
shrine of philosophy and religion. 

The other legend is not easy to inter- 
pret, though we can see, readily enough, 
the general trt'iid of its significance. In 
response to the fervent prayers of Adi 
Sesha, Lord Siva consents to dance once 
again the inimitable dance which 
destroyed the evil forces released by 
materialism. The dance is to be per- 
formed in the same place, and at noon 
on the appointed day (the day of Arudra 
Darshan which is celebrated annually 
f^ere) to the unbounded joy of his 
devotees, Siva grants darshan as Sri 


Nataraja to Vishnu, Adi Sesha, and hosts 
of other celestial beings. So far we have 
no difficulty in following the idea behind 
the story. But a purely local incident is 
sandwiched between the two legends. 
When Siva comes down to give darshan 
to his devotees. Kali the universal 
mother refuses to allow him inside the 
Temple. She challenges the Lord to a 
dancing contest, and it is said, that after 
a long and not unequal contest, Siva 
suddenly shot his leg high and straight 
above liis head. The Mother would not 
imitate this pose. So she had to acknowl- 
edge defeat, and quit the shrine. But 
liow could one conceive of a place with- 
out the universal mother? The whole 
universe is hers. The whole universe is 
She. And, there She is, inside the 
temple, in a different place as Sivakami 
(the beloved of Siva). The Nrittasabha 
where the contest is supposed to have 
lakcn place cojitains an exquisite image 
of Sri Nataraja in the Lalata Tilaka pose. 
But the place has a deserted look. The 
shrine of Sivakamiamman, on the other 
hand, is the loveliest place that one can 
set eyes on. 

We constantly hear it said that Siva 
and Vishnu are one. Sri Ramakrishna 
never tired of speaking of God as form- 
less, and as having a lovely and auspi- 
cious body. He worshipped often at the 
shrine of Radhakanta in the Dakshines- 
war temple. He showed, by example as 
well as by precept, that the irreconcil- 
able views of God may be easily recon- 
ciled in practice. It is the same spirit 
that animates Tamil culture which has 
found expression in our Temple. Within 
the same shrine, and almost under the 
same canopy wc have the sancta sanctora 
of Sri Nataraja and Sri Govindaraja. 
What a magnificent example of philos- 
ophic and religious synthesis is presented 
to our eyes in this ancient Temple ! 
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There is another exalted idea that is 
symbolised by our Temple. The devotee 
is standing a few feet away from Sri 
Nataraja, leaning on the long iron rail, 
to get an unclouded view of the beatific 
face, and as his })ersanal meditations 
draw to a close, the officiating priest 
inside suddenly opens a side door and 
whispers, ^Now, look ! This is Chidam- 
bara Rahasyam.’ The devotee sees a 
large garland of golden cassia leaves 
encircling Nothing. That Nothing is the 
Rahasyam or secret. It is akasa or 
aether. The manifestation of Siva in 
Chidambaram is in the form of akasa. 
'I'here it is, akasa symbolising the highest 
reaches which the mind of the most 
exalted Advaitiii can soar to. And let 
us not forget that this high watermark 
of the most perfect type of Advaitism is 
to be found in the Tamilnad, and is an 
expression of its culture. 

If we come down from the philosophic 
heights on whi(!li we have been discours- 
ing so far, a little lower to the region of 
aesthetics, we shall discover that, here 
too, the Temple is the repository of all 
that is best and noblest in Tamil culture. 
Of the beauty and value of the Puranic 
sculptures and paintings in the shrine I 
shall not say much. They speak for 
themselves. I wish to draw special 
attention to the miniature dance sculp- 
tures which are found in great profusion 
here. There is hardly a wall, ceiling, 
plinth, fa 9 ade or pedestal which does not 
contain these images. Some of these are 
of surpassing loveliness. Fergusson says 
that these dancing figures are more grace- 
ful and more elegantly carved than any 
of their class elsewhere in South India. 
It is now widely known that these little 
sculptures are representations of the 
poses described in the Natya Shastra. 
There is a curious fact connected with 
Hindu classical dancing. It has been 
kept alive only in the South. Viziana- 
gram, Guntur, Tanjore, Trichinopoly 


and Madura are the districts where 
Bharata Natyam has survived in all its 
pristine purity and classical beauty. 
The Silappadikaram and Chintamani 
contain numerous references to the living 
dance traditions in the South. We find 
here the great anxiety of the Tamils to 
preserve, against tremendous odds, their 
hard won conquests in the cultural field, 
and the fruits of their efforts have been 
passed on to posterity in the imperish- 
able monuments of the Tem])le. 

On the architectural side too the 
Temple bears testimony to the excellence 
of Tamil culture. In spite of the wcaltii 
of inscriptions in the Temple, historiajis 
have not been able to determine the date 
of the shrine. The fane seems to have 
evolved slowly and steadily through 
several centuries. Yet balance and pro- 
|K)rlion have been preserved throughout 
the course of its development. ‘Al- 
though this temple has been aggregated 
at different ages, and grown by accident 
rather than design, like those at Tirii- 
varur and Sriranga,’ says Fergusson’ 
‘it avoids the great defect of these 
temples, for though like tlieni it has no 
tall central object to give dignity to the 
whole from the outside, internally tlie 
centre of its great court is occupied by 
a tank, round which the various objects 
arc grouped without at all interferijig 
with one another.’ Around this central 
tank, known as Sivagaiiga, are grouped 
the various sabhas or halls, the shrines 
dedicated to Sivakumiamman and Sri 
Subrahmanya, and to several other 
deities. Amongst these, the Dance Hall, 
and the shrine of the Goddess are the 
most remarkable from the aesthetic point 
of view. The carved pillars of tlte 
former are, each one, a marvel of beauty. 
The porch of the temple dedicated to 
the Goddess is a miracle of architectural 

■ History of India and Eastern Architec- 
ture, Vol. I., p. 879. 
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design. The central aisle, which is about 
22 feet in width, is roofed over by a stone 
ceiling without any extraneous support. 
The capitals, the brackets and purlins, 
all of stone, are so skilfully arrangexl on 
either side, that the distance between 
the two opposite rows diminishes gradu- 
ally, leaving only a short gap to be filled 
by the last and the topmost block of 
granite. 

Apart from these purely technical 
details, there is a general feature of the 
rirchitcetural design which deserves to 
be noticed. Rafiged against the outer 
prakaras as well as the inner, wc have 
long rows of cubicles or cells, in two 
tiers, which have served, and which may 
still be made to serve, as living rooms 
for tin' frugal scholars whose life is 
dedic’Mted to the attainment of knowl- 
edge. Lei us consider the significance 
nf this feature in connection with other 
d<‘Lails of the design of the Temple. The 
vast tank, and the numerous wells 
afford facilities for bathing, and for relig- 
ious aldulions. They also supply drink- 
ing \v.ifc*r in abundance. Tlie cook- 
lioiise has elaborale arrangements for 
b'f ding large numbers. What more does 
a Inn' student or Rrahmacharin need? 
Wilh some little re])airs, and inodiliea- 
lions the vast corridors, courtyards and 
nils of the Temple may be easily con- 
verted into a modern residential college 
fur a Ihoiisand students. And, in days 
uf yore, the Temple with all the con- 
'eniences mentioned above could easily 
have been converted into an impregnable 
fortress capable of withstanding a pro- 
l>'acU(l siege. What a magnificent ex- 
pression is this of the sentiment of 
koruna of the Tamil group-mind ! 

No account of the Chidambaram 
Temple will be complete without a refer- 
ence to the great Harijan saint, Sri 
Nanda. Borfl in a family of untouch- 
ables, oppressed by his Brahmin masters 


for striving to lead a pure and upright 
life, denounced to these oppressors by 
his own kith and kin, because he tried 
to wean them away from drunkenness 
and misery, Sri Nanda, with singular 
devotion succeeded, after many strug- 
gles, to reach Chidambaram. And, of 
course, entry into the Temple was for- 
bidden. Even a glimpse of the beloved 
face of the Lord is not possible, for 
Nandi the sacred bull, stands in the way. 
Tn great anguish Sri Nanda opens out 
his heart to the T/ord. Nandi is com- 
manded to move aside, and ecstatic joy 
overpowers the great Saint as he con- 
templates the lovely form of Sri Nata- 
raja, and as he is absorbed in his 
devotion he is gathered up into the 
image of the Lord of Dancing. He 
attains true nirvana ! 

There is a small image of Sri Nanda 
ill our Temple, but the priests take care 
to keep it out of sight. Nothing can, 
however, make us forget that the shrine 
has been sanctified by the love of the. 
Tamil TTarijan Saint. Several times, 
and at different places of pilgrimage has 
Ibis incident occurred in Tamilnad. 
There is the story relating to the inimit- 
able love of Tiruppanazhvar. He who 
is looked down upon by knou'itiif mortals, 
is lifted up and raised to I he highest 
pinnacle by the lovhig deity. The llari- 
jan is exalted over the Brahmin. What 
an inspiring lesson can the modern 
reformers, social and religions, draw 
from these neglected sources ! Tamil 
genius offers the most rational solution 
to the Temple Entry question. Admit 
all who are inspired by the love of God. 
Admit all who want to enter the temple 
for worship. Keep out all who come for 
sightseeing or scoffing. That is the 
lesson that the incident of Sri Nanda’s 
exaltation teaches us. And the solution 
is the peculiar contribution of Tamil 
culture. 
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In conclusion let me say that the 
Chidambaram Temple is the unique 
repository of all that is highest and 
noblest in Tamil ciilture. Looked at 
from the legendary, philosophic, aesthe- 
tic, sculptural, architectural and relig- 


ious points of view it reveals the power- 
ful workings of Karuna at the fountain 
head of Tamil culture. The onerous 
duty of maintaining and developing that 
culture along right lines devolves upon 
the citizens of the modern Tamilnad. 


THE MESSAGE OF SWAMl VIVEt^ NANDA 

By The Hon’ble Dewan Bahadur Sir A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, Kt. 

fSinnmary of the presidential address delivered at the Vivcktnnanda birthday celebra- 
tions at the Hamakrishna Mission, New Delhi, on the 25lh February, 1940. — ^Ed.| 


I readily accepted the invitation to 
be present here this afternoon and to 
take part in the proceedings, for the 
simple reason that for the last J36 37 

years I have come under no greater 
influence than the influence of the life 
ajid teachings of Swami Vivekananda. 
Til my own province, on several 
occasions, T have s])okcn of that 
life and have testified to the great 
influence that that life has had 
on the generation which immediately 
succeeded the premalure departure of 
the Swamiji from Ihis world. In 
England on more than one occasion I 
had the opportunity of either presiding 
or taking part in similar celebrations, 
and to-day 1 am not coming for the 
first time to this Ashrmnn, but I am 
repeating for the third time the happy 
experience that I have had before of 
partaking in this function, for in the 
days when T used to come to this city 
as a much bolder non-official repre- 
sentative — an advocate of public opinion 
— T had the privilege of taking part in 
such celebrations. On this occasion, I 
can repeat what I said to a Calcutta 
audience on a similar occasion — that we 
in Madras feel proud that it was left to 
us to discover the greatness of Swami 
\/ivekananda when as a nameless individ- 


ual wcc.ring the orange robes of a 
saiinyHsiri he came lo Madras not know- 
ing what his [irogrammc was, with the 
burning desire that he should somehow 
or other attend the meeting of the 
Parliainenl of Religions af Chicago. 

Soon after I began to study in the 
college, there were friends and ciders of 
mine who used to tell us slorics of the 
days in 1893 when Narendra Dutta 
(Swami Vivekananda) as he then was — 
often sat or) the pials of the houses of 
Triplieane and began to discuss with 
learned pandits in Sai:skrit --and some 
of them in Madras were very learned 
indeed— the great truths of our relig- 
ious leaching. The exposition, the 
dialectic skill he showed, and the 
masterly way in which he analysed what 
even to those well-educated and learned 
Pandits were unfathomable depths of 
Sanskrit literature and law, greatly 
attracted atention from all and sundry 
and it was an evening function well 
worthy of the sight of the gods them- 
selves to sec great professors of colleges 
and learned folk sitting round him in 
the pial and trying dialectic debates with 
him on the meaning which should bo 
given to this or that particular sloka of 
Patanjali or of the Gita. His worth was 
tested and he became famous and had 
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all the help that was necessary to send 
him to Chicago. 

The tremendous sensation he created 
at the World^s Parliament of Religions 
and the wild wave of enthusiasm that 
ran through tens of thousands of people 
when this orange-robed young figure of 
thirty got up and addressed a dis- 
tinguished gathering, in those iinniortal 
words, “Sisters and brothers of 
America”, giving Ihal touch of universal 
brotherhood, the keynote of the religion 
which he cx|Kmnded, are matters which 
we love to read uvit and over again. 
Korty years after that first Parliament of 
Heligions, a similar one was held in 
connection with the Great Fair in 
(Chicago in 1933, and by a curious com- 
bination of circumstances, I happened to 
be at that Fair of course, took the 
opportunity of attending the Second 
Parliament of Religions. The magic 
jursonality of Swami Vivekananda was 
not there - he who used to be reserved 
as the last speaker, the one magnet who 
would attract iill and keep the entire 
audience bound to their seats. 

I missed that charm, that magnetic 
and great souri^e of influence and of 
light which weldi'il together that happy 
mass of religious heads, scientists and 
‘^liidcnis who hail gatlieivtl in the First 
Parliament, hut I met there old men 
and old women, citizens of America who 
fit ill remembered the First Parliament of 
Heligions and whose minds and hearts 
Were impressed indelibly for all time to 
eoiiie with the immortal features of 
Swami Vivekananda and the immortal 
Words that he preached to the great 
audience. 

So much has been said of Swamiji’s life 
iind teachings. What was it that he in- 
fended to do? His early life, his coming 
»nto contact with Uamakrishna Parama- 
hainsa, his first tendencies, irreverence, 
Unbelief in all superstitions — they have 
been referred to ; but it was later 


that the golden touch of his Master 
transmuted the collegian into a sage and 
a saint ; of that I would like to speak. 

“Whenever there is a case of vice 
triumphing then 1 am born again and 
again to rejuvenate the world”, said the 
Great Lord. I do not want to enter into 
any controversy as to who was and who 
was not an Avatar. But I verdure 
to repeat what Swami Vivekananda 
liiinsclf so often said that the race of 
Avatars is not yet exhausted and will 
never be exhausted. 'Hme after lime 
these great souls are born in all climes 
and ill all periods whenever Gud feels 
the need for fiilfdliiig aims and bringing 
baek the world into His ways again. 
So was Narcndra DuLta and so his mis- 
sion first and foremost was to his own 
countrymen to tell them to have con- 
fidence in themselves, to ask them to re- 
read their Bibles, to make them realise 
the eternal verities of their religion, not 
to be carried away by cultures from tlie 
oulsicle world — all that was half under- 
stood — but to drink deep of the spring 
which their anei;stors left for them, lie 
carried that mission through the length 
and breadth of India, in his own 
spiH'ches from Colombo to Almora in the 
triumphal tour that he made after his 
return from that Parliament of Chicago. 
He was a humble sadhu unknuwn, with 
no pretensions to high aristor.aey, hold- 
ing no position in life, wearing the 
simple orange robes of one who lias to 
a large extent given up all that is held 
materially valualilc in this world, and 
his procession was one whicii Kings and 
Emperors and Fuehrers and Duces may 
envy fur all time. 

He was in touch with the masses. 
His soul responded to their crying need, 
and us he went from Colombo to Almora 
lialiiiig at several places whicU were for- 
tunate enough to receive his visit, he 
expounded the I ruth that lay in him. 
First and foremost he told them that 
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no religion was superior to another and 
that all religions have the same cardinal 
principle of truth. That is indeed what 
the Lord has said long long before : as 
several rivers flow and ultimately 
merge themselves in the great ocean 
, so all religions lead to the same 
eternal and inevitable goal. In one of 
his speeches he says “Hinduism, 
Christianity, Islam — they are all relig- 
ions. I respect them all. I believe in 
them all. But I do not believe in con- 
version from one religion to another. 
You j)ut the seed in the ground. There 
is the earth ; there is water ; and what 
do all these give you.^* Not the earth, 
not the water, not even the seed, but a 
plant which resembles jnone of these 
things, which is a product of something 
quite different from the elements in 
which it was placed. So it is the soul 
that derives the divine inspiration.” 

I remember the glorious passages in 
one of his speeches where he speaks of 
toleration. This w^as a great land, the 
eternal punyahhunii which, age after age, 
century after century, in its own 
borders through its great religion, 
Hinduism, has preached and practised 
the doctrine of toleration. Here came 
the refugees from all the religions in the 
world, persecuted by fanatics who 
understocKl less of their religion than 
they thought they did, refugees from the 
West Christian Church to the Syrian 
Church of the East, and then came re- 
fugees from the Zorastrian religion and 
from all and sundry, and there was no 
question of this great land of God refus- 
ing them shelter ; nay, more tliaii that, 
of giving encouragement to all these 
people of all religions, men persecuted 
for their religious faith, driven from their 
hearths and homes, well-nigh treated 
worse than brutes. We may take some 
satisfaction ir the fact that these sages 
like Swami Vivekananda have still re- 
tained that dominant principle of 


Hinduism which realised that all men 
have the same divine essence in them, 
that all men are the parts of the same 
divinity and that therefore there is no 
religion higher than that which preaches 
the brotherhood of man. 

Reference was made to the remarkable 
scene of Kurukshetra when Arjuna 
threw up his bow and arrow and told 
Sri Krishna that he was unable to flght. 
If there was one book more than another 
which Swami Vivekananda constantly 
referred to, which I believe was a sort 
of inspiration perpetually to him, it was 
the Bhagavad Gita and in more than otif 
speech you will find that he refers to this 
incident or that and draws the lesson 
which he feels proper. “Resist not evil” 
is a canon which finds place in almost 
all religions. Its meaning is very often 
misunderstood. “Resist not evil” — it is 
true. Swami Vivekananda explains 
what that means. It is not that lack of 
physical courage which makes man a 
coward before superior force. Swami 
Vivekananda was a fighter himself. lie 
was one who knew not any kind of 
physical cowardice or mf>ral cowardice. 
He had a perfectly developed physi(|ue. 

I heard stories when I was young of how 
he got into a first-class carriage on liit* 
M. and S. M. Railway wearing this 
orange garb and somebody got in ami 
asked Swamiji to get down and tried lo 
abuse him. The Swamiji got up his 
powerful arm, forgetting for a moment 
the orange robes, took him by the grip 
of his neck and threw him on the plat- 
form. Not because he was a Swamiji* 
not because he wore the orange robe 
which he never thought, should cover an 
overwhelming physical force, of which 
there was much in him. That is thr 
lesson which Swami Vivekananda tric^l 
to force. He said it was no good of a 
religion to a people who^were starving 
for bread. They should have courage, 
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physical courage — first of all a sound 
body and then a sound mind. 

Well, as 1 said, wc arc grateful to 
Bengal for having given us Swami 
Vivekananda. He is a citizen of the 


world. His contribution will stay on for 
ever. His immortal soul pervades the 
whole universe. But Bengal still can 
claim rightly the proud privilege of 
having contributed so great a soul. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


SPIRITUAL VALUE OF SCIENCE 

It is very encouraging to find eminent 
men of science, untrammelled by the 
commercialism of the present age, 
laying stress on the deep spiritual signi- 
jicance of science and drawing our 
attention to the points <jf similarity 
that exist between the principles of 
science and those of religion treating 
lK»lh as means for the investigation of 
truth. Addressing the students of a 
college in South India, Sir C. V. Raman 
deplored the tendency of modern young 
men who wore deserting the humanities, 
philosophy and literature and were 
taking courses in physical science 
merely for practical and utilitarian 
considerations. Pointing out the true 
spirit of science, he said that the field 
of science was more subtle and deep 
and rcprcbcntcd the great attempt of 
the human soul to discover the fields of 
nature and the deeper aspects of the 
knowledge of truth. The speaker was 
nt the opinion that the study of science 
was a fascinating one, because in essence 
it was the story of the human creative 
spirit. Referring to the sounds that 
could not be heard with our ordinary 
cars and the innumerable things that 
could not be seen by the naked eye, 
he showed how the findings of modern 
science bore ample testimony to the 
great spiritual truth that true knowledge 
came to a person after he was able to 
transcend the use of the sensory organs. 
Scientists were seekers of truth, but 
science had its limitations. The most 


modmi sciciiliric researches have 
brought to light the vanishing differ- 
cniiation between matter and energy, 
and have led to the same conclusions 
which were arrived at long ago by the 
Vedanta philosophers. Scienee and 
religion were no more contradictories. 
Though scienee with its modern ally 
politics may appear to shake the 
foundations of religion and spirituality, 
but the very op])osition will make the 
latter all the more strong. Of course 
this healthy impact of western science 
will have its influence on religion. Our 
altitude towards religion will receive a 
new orientation, many shibboleths 
gathered round orthodox religion will 
be removed and it will make us better 
fitted to serve the cause of humanity 
in a changed world. 

THE TASK BEFORE YOUTH 

Addressing the new graduates of the 
Calcutta University, Sir Mirza M. 
Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, made some 
very stimulating and thought- provoking 
observations. Stressing the need for a 
change of outlook in our young men 
and w^omen, he said, ‘‘This nation, this 
democracy is to be our care. We have 
always cared much about the distinc- 
tion of the distinguished, the profundity 
of the profound, the peculiarity of the 
peculiar. But now there is one thing 
which to India is to matter more than 
these -the ordinariness of the ordinary, 
the massive, efficacious, sensible dull- 
ness of the educated multitudes— and 
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through this the same invaluable quality 
in the uneducated masses of the 
people.” He warned the students by 
expressing the opinion that young 
people were generally quick and lively 
and that they needed the restraining 
influence of the rein rather than “the 
goad or the twisted tail.” The young 
mind is quick, sensitive and responsive 
and therefore it is as much ready to 
love and follow the highest and the best 
as it is to take to violent and hasty 
methods of thought and action. The 
learned speaker wanted students to 
cultivate the habit of slow, deliberate 
judgment, based on knowledge, eon- 
ficientiously acquired. Young men and 
women, after leaving the Universities 
armed with a liberal education and a 
self-sacrificing spirit, should repair to 
the villages and show the cultivator 
what scientific agriculture can do to 
increase and improve Ihc yield of ilu* 
land, and persuade him ‘with inlinite 
syuifuithy and patience’ to adopt 
modern ways. The realist he is. Sir 
Mirza advised the educated to dcsjccnd 


from their high pedestal of pretended 
superiority and to realise that the un- 
educated son of the soil in the field is as 
yet a better man than they arc. The 
youth should imbibe sympathetic com- 
mon sense, capacity to recognise genuine 
human values and balanced intelligence 
and above all, learn to be humble and 
liberal. Swami Vivekananda wanted a 
hundred thousand men and women 
with courage and enthusiasm to go over 
the length and breadth of India for the 
amelioration of the poor, the fallen and 
the downtrodden. Sir Mir/a struck n 
similar note when hr suggested l.h*' 
undertaking of rural uplift and develop- 
ment by stiidenls and graduates. The 
attention of youth is drawn to two 
important and necessary fields of 
activity, industrialization of the country 
and the bringing up of an cfTieicnt army 
for national defence. In conelusioii Sir 
Mir/a called upon the young gradual'', 
to cultivate tolerance in sricial, rdigiou 
political and other matters and Uni. 
promote communal harmony and politi* 
al unity In the country. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


SOME SA\'IN(iS or THE BUDDHA. 
Tii.ANSL.4TKn liv K. L. Woonw.vRu. Published 
by the Od jord University Press, Amen House, 
London, E.C. Pp. xxvii-\-S5H+index, 
Price 2s, net. 

In his learned introduction to this beautiful 
volume, Sir Francis Yoiinghusband observes 
that “Buddha was brought up in a land 
steeped in spirituality — in a country with a 
religious tradition even in his time at least 
three thousand years old and possessing a 
great religious literature. It is certain also 
that he was a man not only of great heart 
and great soul, but great mind, and that 
he gradually eollc'’ted round him a band 
of devoted disciples. He wrote nothing, 
but he imprinted himself on the plastic, 
rctentiv. souls rF his listeners. And it is 
irom what they have handed down that 


wc have to gather his teaching. Jn cout.'^r 
of generations their oral tradition would be 
transferred to writing. And the. present 
book is a translation of some of such 
records.” 

The sayings of Buddha arc characlerisoi 
by love, toleration and action. In this 
the translator has taken pains to collect all 
the Hiithoritative sayings of the Buddha 
from the Vinaya Pitaka, the four Nikayas, 
the Dhammapada and other records, aivl 
has conveniently classified them under 
fourteen sections. This is the first time a 
work of this kind has been successfully 
attempted and it is a nice companion 
volume to books such as the ‘Imitation of 
Christ.’ The translation is simple, clear 
and as literal as possible. Tllis collection of 
the sayings of one of the greatest of men 
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will undoubtedly prove of invaluable help to 
all in their spiritual as well as secular life. 
The book is well got up, in a size adapted 
for the pocket and is offered at a reason- 
ably low price. 

KES NULLIUS: AN ESSAY ON PRO- 
PERTY. By I. S. Pawate, M.A., IX.B. 
Published by the author^ at his residence at 
llarapanahalli Oni, Hubli, Pp, 207 +jc. 
Price Rs, 2-8 As, 

This scholarly and thoroughly original 
work on the law of property propounds a 
new theory of property based on the idea 
ui Res Nullius and their seizure by a 
person with an intention to have ti:em for 
himself. Res Nullius means 'Hhiiigs or 
thing belonging to nobody.” According to 
the author, unoccupied land, wild animals, 
water in the streams, and things abandoned 
by their owners are all Res Nullius, and the 
right of ownership originates in a person 
when he has seized and reduced to his 
possession anything that was Res Nullius. 
Prom this it follows that a person cannot 
own more than what lie can possess. This 
conclusion while discouraging all forms of 
cupilalisl exploitation, does not preclude 
one from possessing any private property. 
The author is of the opinion that the views 
held by Western jurists on the law of pro- 
perly and transference are untenable in so 
far as they have neglected personality 
altogether and externalised rights. That 
the right of ownership is a single indivisible 
one and that therefore it is not possible 
to transfer right from one person to another 
is the new theory put forward by the 
learned author. The book will prove of 
immense interest and offer food for serious 
thought to ardent students of modern 
jurisprudence. 


SANSKRIT 

RAliAVA GUNA RATHNAKARA. By 
S. SuNDARESA Sarma. Published bij The 
(general Stores, Tanjore. Pp. 50. Price 
ds. 6 . 


The autlior has many Sanskrit works tc 
his credit and in this booklet offers us, ii: 
dear and easy Sanskrit verse, the outpour- 
ings of his heart during the worship of tin 
ord. The first two pieces, which comprise 
ftlf the book are dedicated to Sri Rami 
nnd the remainfiig eleven shorter pieces arc 
*n praise of no less than ten different gods 


and goddesses including a “Ndsthika 
Panchakam” and ”Varni Yatana.” 

PROBLEMS OF THE BHAGAVAl) 
GITA. By , Dewan Bakai>ur K. S. 
Ramaswami Sastri. Published by the author 
from 47, Lloyd Road, Royapetah, Madras. 
Pp. 68. Price 8 as. 

The writer of the present volume is well 
known in South India for his vast learning 
and deep erudition in Yedantic literature, 
lie has devoted long years to the study of 
and meditation on the Bhagavad Gita, the 
results of which he now embodies in these 
pages not in the rule of a teacher but as an 
ardent devotee who takes delight in speak- 
ing of his Beloved. Nevertheless the light 
he has thrown on the various problems of 
practical interest, dealt with in the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, will, we hope, be hailed in all 
quarters with delight and approbation. 

The author does not identify himself in 
his interpretations with any of the doctrinal 
schools but aims at presenting the “Bhaga- 
vad Gita from a synthetic point of view.” 
In an age swept over by sectarian squabbles 
and dissensions nothing can be more wel- 
t oine than an attempt like this and the 
author deserves to be congratulated on the 
amount of success he has attained in his 
noble undertaking. The message delivered 
by Sri Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita is one 
of all-round concord and harmony. “His is 
a synthetic doctrine ; and llis revelation is 
as harmonious as it is perfect.” A compre- 
hensive view of the Bhagavad Gita and a 
true understanding of its meaning cannot 
but lead to this conclusion, and it is only a 
narrow mind that reads exclusive and sec- 
tarian ideas in it. The different expositions 
propounded by the different Acharyas are 
reconcilable, the author firmly holds, on 
the basis of Adhikaravdda or the doctrine of 
spiritual equipment and temperament of the 
aspirant, and on the fact that the same 
Truth reveals itself in different lights in the 
different planes of Dvaitic, Vishishtadvaitic 
and Advaitic realisations. The Gita, as the 
author holds, “includes and synthesizes and 
transcends all these systems of thoughts.” 

The book gives a beautiful analysis of 
the different chapters of the Bhagavad Gita 
and deals, in separate chapters, with the 
problems of Truth and its Methods as 
inculcated therein. We commend the book 
to our readers. 
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SRI RAMAKKISHNA PARAMAHAM- 
SARU. By M. S. Ananthapadmanabua Rao. 
Published by the Vedanta SanghfL, M^ercara. 
Pp, 72, Price As, 6, 

There are not many books on Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life and teachings in the Kannada 
language and the Kannada-reading public 
will heartily welcome this publication. It 
contains the life of Sri Ramakrishna, 


June 

rendered into blank verse, in a simple but 
dignified style. Almost all the important 
incidents in the Master’s life, particularly 
the different Sadhanas he practised and his 
training of the illustrious band of disciples 
for their future task are set forth in seven 
sections and make very elevating reading. It 
is sure to be of great help to everyone as 
it presents an ideal ’life divine’ characteriseri 
by love, harmony, purity and self-control. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

WORLD CONGRESS OF FAITHS, LONDON 


The World Congress of Faiths will be hold- 
ing its Fifth Annual Meeting at Bedford 
College, University of London, from July 
5 to 10, 1940. Following its meeting at 
the Sorbonne, Paris, last July it had been 
intended to hold the Congress this year at 
the Hague, but in present circumstances 
it has been thought advisable to hold it 
again in London. The Marquis of Zetland, 
Secretary of State for India, will preside at 
the Inaugural Meeting at 5 p.m. on July 
5th. 

The main theme for deliberation will be 
THE COMMON SPIRITUAL BASIS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORDER. Many govern- 
mental and voluntary bodies arc working at 
the political and economic structure of the 


new order which will have to be constructed 
when the War is over. But it is felt that 
such construction will be useless unless it 
has a sound spiritual basis. The promoting 
of such a basis is the work not only ci 
.Tews and Christians but of Hindus and 
Muslims, Buddhists and Confucians. These 
would willingly join and the Congress is 
intended to afford them means for expressing 
their views. 

Arthur Jackman, 
Secretary, 
Room 386. Abey House, 

2 to 8, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.l. 

Cables : Congress, Loudon. 


OOTACAMUND 


Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama : Report for 
1989. 

The Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama at Ootaca- 
mund was started in the year 192G, since 
when it has been increasingly extending its 
cultural and religious infiiieiice over all 
sections of people on the hills. The Ashrama 
serves as a retreat for the monastic members 
of the Ramakrishna Order whenever they 
seek for rest and solitude. Others also arc 
permitted to utilize this centre for spiritual 
pursuits. 

The public activities of the Ashrama are 
mainly religious and educational. A religi- 
ous class was held on every Wednesday in 
the prayer hull of the Ashrama and classes 
on the tiita w**ie conducted in the Hindu 
School buildingL in the town. Moral lessons 
were imparted to the children of the Hindu 


School once a week. Monthly (illta classes 
were held by the Swamis in the Gitii 
Ashrama at Coonoor. Besides these the 
inmates of the Ashrama visited over fifteen 
villages on the Nilgiris during the year aiul 
took part in Bhajans, anniversaries and other 
religious functions. On invitations they went 
out on preaching tours to other districts also 
and delivered lectures and discourses on 
various religious subjects. The birthday 
anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna and other 
great prophets of the world were duly 
observed in the Ashrama when meetings 
were held to propagate their teachings. 

There are a free library and a reading 
room attached to the Ashrama which are 
made good use of by the public. The 
Ashrama has opened a lower elementary 
school in the town, the strength of which at 
present is forty. 
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The visit of His Holiness Srimat Swami 
Virajanandaji Maharaj, the President of the 
Ftamakrishna Math and Mission, to the 
Ashrama during the year under review was 
H great occasion for it which was utilised by 


ardent souls from far and near for their 
spiritual benefit. 

The Ashrama depends for its maintenance 
on the charitable public and appeals to them 
to contribute their mite towards its upkeep. 


CAW N PORE 


Ramakrishna Mission Ashram : Report for 
the period from January, 1987 to June, 
1939. 

The Ashrama was founded in the year 1920. 
A perusal of the report shows the steady 
growth of the institution from year to year 
lo its present state of great usefulness. The 
activities of the Ashrama may be classified 
mainly under the following heads: 

(i) Spiritual and religious : Every Sun- 
day a religious class is held in the Ashram 
wliore scriptural texts are read and explained. 
Ilirtlidays of great prophets and seers of 
different religions are duly celebrated, 
and on such occasions public lectures are 
juiangcd to dwell on their lives and teach- 
ings. The monks of the Ramakrishna Order 
and other learned men arc occasionally 
invited lo deliver lectures on topical religi- 
ous subjects. 9 meetings and 125 classes 
were held during the period under review’. 

(ii) Philanthropic : The Ashrama runs an 
outdoor dispensary consisting of three 
departments — allopathic, homesopathic and 
surgical. 96,727 general and 11,478 .surgical 
eases were treated during the period under 
report. Over and aboA e that many calls from 
poor people outside Averc attended by the 


doctors and workers of the Ashrama. Oc'ca- 
sional tours to rural areas were made to 
carry medical relief to the helpless villagers. 
The Ashrama organised medical relief in 
Bahraich District after the floods of 1988. 

(iii) Educational : The Ashrama conducts 
one Anglo- Vernacular School, tAvo free 
primary schools and a night school for day- 
labourers. One of the primary schools is 
chiefly for the Harijans. The Ashrama runs 
a Students’ Home also where poor and meri- 
torious hoys are accommodated. But due 
to financial difficulties the number of boys 
in the Home had lo be reduced. There is 
a library chiefly of religious and philosophical 
books with a reading room attached to it. 
Both are open to (he public. 

(tv) Physical and social : The Ashrama has 
founded a gymnasium equipped with up-to- 
date apparatus and appliances for physical 
culture. It has, also, got arrangements for 
mass drill, free-hand exercises and games 
etc., for children. There is a gymnasium for 
Harijans also which is the only one of its 
kind in the town. 

The Ashrama appeals to the generous 
public for adequate financial help to carry 
on efficiently and progressively the manifold 
beneficent activities it has undertaken. 


WE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE, 

CALCUTTA 


The Instil ute was established in January, 
lt)38, in commemoration of the Birth Cente- 
nary of Sri Ramakrishna. The objects of 
the Institute are : 

To promote and propagate Indian 
culture in all its branches. 

2. To assimilate the essential principles 
of the different cultures of the Avorld by 
cultivating acquaintance with the creative 
achievements and spiritual experiences of 
the diverse races, classes and communities 
of mankind on a scientific comparative and 
Cosmopolitan basis. 

8. To hold appreciative and rational dis- 
^Jussions on the achievements of man on all 


fronts, viz., religion, philosophy, ethics, 
aesthclics, science, lileraliire, material and 
social life, welfare Avork, etc. 

4. To organise researches on different 
aspects of Indian culture. 

5. To undertake publications of cultural 
litcratiire. 

6. To publish a journal serving as the 
organ of the Institute. 

7. To provide a residential hall for 
guests of diverse races and religions Avith 
the object of creating facilities for day-to- 
day social and cultural intercourse. 

8. To supply the cultural and spiritual 
foundations of a new personality among the 
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men and women of the world by emphasizing 
their inherent divinity, the oneness of 
humanity, and the unity of all religions and 
systems of thought, thereby helping forward 
the establishment of world p^ace, genuine 
internationalism and a really humane 
culture on earth. 

The report of the Institute for the period 
up to December 2, 1989 presents a good 
record of works to its credit. The Institute 
conducts a Library and Heading Room and 
runs a Students' Home where nine students 
were accommodated during the period under 
review. It has already published a few 
hooks including “The Cultural Heritage of 
India” in three volumes. 

Regular classes and occasional lectures and 
discourses on various topical subjects form 


a prominent feature of its activities. 58 
lectures by eminent scholars and religious 
leaders of diverse faiths and nationalities 
were delivered during the period. 

The Institute requires urgently a perma- 
nent Home of its own containing (1) a 
spacious Lecture Hall, (2) a Library, (8) a 
Reading Room, (4) Rooms for research work 
and study circles, (5) Rooms for guests, 
(6) Rooms fur accommodation of the 
students, (7) ILioms for office and the 
publication department, and (8) a Universal 
Prayer Hall, The cost of the fully equipped 
building including land is likely to exceed 
a lac of rupees. The Institute appeals to 
the generous public to help forward the. 
realisation of this scheme by their friendly 
co-operation and financial and other con- 
tribiitions. 


MADRAS 


Sri Haniakrishna Math ('haritable Dispen- 
sary: Report for 1989. 

The Ramakrishna Math at Madras is one 
of the premier institutions of the Rama- 
krishna Order which has already run a very 
useful career of spiritual ministration for 
over forty years. It provides shelter for 
those who seek for a spiritual life and trains 
them up in the culture of inner life and the 
practice of rendering effective service to 
mankind. The Math popularises the uni- 
versal teachings of Vedanta through classes, 
lectures and discourses in various parts of 
the <‘ity and outside. It publishes two 
monthly journals namely the Vedanta 
Kesari and the Ramakrishna Vijayam — the 
first in English and the second in Tamil. 
Besides these it has got a number of publi- 
cations in English, Tamil and Tclcgii mainly 
on the lives and teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swnmi Vivekananda. The 
Upanishad series forms another important 
item of its publications. The Math under- 
took relief work on several occasions when- 
ever there was a demand for it in any part 
of the province. The Swamis of the Math 
together with a band of devolcfl workers 
are doing slum work in three localities — 
two in the city and the third in the 
suburb. 

As early : s 1925 the Math started a dis- 
pens. ry on small scale which has now 
developed to a great centre of medical relief 


to the poor and sick inhabiting the city uf 
Madras. The effective treatment and loving 
sympathy that ih(‘ patients receive here are 
daily attracting an increasing number of 
them at its door. 

The dispensary lias got two departmenls- 
Ihe allopathic and the homojopathic. T!ip 
total number of patients treated during the 
year under review including 8,44t> surgical 
cases was 64,G85. As a laboratory is an 
absolute necessity for an up-to-date dispen- 
sary a humble beginning has already 
been made in this direction but the slender 
means at the disposal of the Math is proving 
a serious handicap to equip it adequately. 
The following are (he immediate needs of 
the dispensary: 

1. A permanent endowment fund procur- 
ing a monthly income of at least Rs. 35tf 
for the maintenance of the dispensary. 

Suitable arrangements will be made to 
perpetuate the memory of friends or rela- 
tives of donors contributing handsomely 
towards that. 

2. Suitable donations in kind or ca.'jh 
making available for the dispensary a micros- 
cope, a haemoglobinometer, a centrifuga 
machine, a blood pressure instrument an 
a head mirror for the E. N. T. Department. 

The Math sends its fervent appeal for hejP 
in the name of suffering humanity whic » 
we hope, will evoke a hcaarty response fr® 
the generous public. 
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“Arise ! Awake 1 And stop not til! the Goal is reached.” 


GOSPEL OF Sill RAMAKllISIINA 


The Birthdaij Celebration of Sri 
Rainakrishna at Dakshincsxoar 

Sunday, 22nd February, 1885. 

Sri Ramakrishiia is listening U) the 
hirtan' which is being held in the long 
north-eastern verandah of the Dakshin- 
eswar temple. Narottama is singing. 
The devotees arc celebrating the birth- 
day of Sri Ramakrishna. The actual 
Tithi of his birth fell on Monday last. 
Narciidra, Rakhal, Baburam, Bhava- 
iiath, Surendra, Girindra, Binode, 
Hazra, Ramlal, Kama, Nrityagopal, 
Muni Malliek, Girish, Mahendra of Sinti 
aMd many other devotees arc present, 
rile kirtan has been continuing since 
^■arly morning. It is 8 a.m. now. M. 
comes and bows down to Sri Rama- 
krishna. The Master signs to him to 
sit near. 

Kri^nf* '®*®**'^“*™* works of Sri 


While listening to the kirtan Sri 
Ramakrishna passes into an ecstatic 
mood. (The kirtan narrates the epis- 
odes of Sri Krishna’s life) : Sri Krishna 
is late in arriving at the pasture land. 
One cowherd says that nndher Yashoda 
is holding him back, Balai bursts out 
in anger, “I shall play upon my bugle 
and draw Kanai here.” Balai’s love 
knows no limit. 

The singer continues : Sri Krishna is 
playing upon his flute. The sweet note 
floats to the cars of the milk-maids and 
the cow-boys and evokes a multiplicity 
of emotions in them. 

Sri Ramakrishna is sitting and listen- 
ing to the kirtan with the devotees. All 
on a sudden his eyes tall on Narendra 
who is sitting by. The Master stands 
up and is immersed in Samadhi with 
one of his legs touching the knee of 
Narendra. 

The Master comes back to the normal 
plane and resumes his seat. Narendra, 
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then, leaves the place. The music 
continues. 

Sri Ramakrishna whispers to Babu- 
ram, “There is condensed kilk in the 
room, go and give that to Narendra.” 

Was the Master seeing the presence of 
Narayana in Narendra? 

At the close of the fcirfan Sri Rama- 
krishna returns to his room and feeds 
Narendra lovingly with various sweets. 

Girisli believes that God has incarnated 
Himself in the person of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

Giriffh (to Sri Ramakrishna) : “All 
your behaviours are like those of Sri 
Krishna. They are like the false appear- 
ances that Sri Krishna used to put on 
before mother Yashoda.” 

Sri Rainakriahna: “Yes; Sri Krishna 
is an Incarnation and such is the case 
with Incarnations. Though he sup- 
ported the hill of Gobardhan, he showed 
himself to Nanda as earrying with great 
difilculty a wooden seat 

Girisli: “I have understood, I have 
understood you now !” 

Sri Ravialirishna in Sainadhi; the 
devotees at his service 

The Master is sitting on the smaller 
bedstead. It is 11 a.m. now. Ram 
and other devotees arc eager to dress 
him in new clothes. But he refuses. 
He points to an English educated gentle- 
man and says, “What will he think?” 
But the devotees persist; at last the 
Master submits and says, “All right, as 
you are so insistent, let me wear.” 

The devotees are making arrangements 
for his meal in the same room. The 
Master asks Narendra to sing a song. 
Narendra sings : 

“In the midst of the dense darkness, 
O Mother, breaketh forth a flood of 
light, Th\ v/ealth of formless beauty. 
To this end is the Yogi’s meditation 
within the mountain cave. 


In the lap of darkness infinite and 
borne on the sea of great Nirvana the 
fragrance of peace everlasting floweth 
without cessation. 

O Mother, who art Thou, seated alone 
within the temple of Samadhi, assuming 
the form of the Great Consort of the 
Lord of Eternity and wearing the apparel 
of darkness? 

Thy feet keep us from fear ! In them 
doth flash the light of Thy love for Thy 
children. From Thy face of spirit is 
poured out laughter, loud and terrific,” 

As soon as Narendra sings the line, 
‘Who art Thou Mother, seated alone in 
the temple of Samadhi?’ Sri Ranm- 
krishna losing all outer consciousness 
becomes merged in Samadhi. It takes 
a long time for him to return to the 
normal plane. The devotees help him 
to a seat to take his meal. He is still 
under the spell of that ecstatic mood. 
He is taking food, but with both hands! 
He is asking Bhavanath to feed him. 
The ecstatic mood has not yet left him, 
and so he finds it difficult to feed him- 
self. Bhavanath is feeding him. The 
Master could take very little. Ram, 
then, says, “Nrityagopal will take his 
food in the same plate.” 

Sri Ramakrishna: “Why, why in the 
same plate?” 

Ram: “What to speak of that! 
Should he not cat in your plate?” 

The Master finds Nrityagopal in an 
exalted mood and feeds him with a few 
mouthfuls. 

The devotees of Konnagar have just 
arrived by a boat. They enter the room 
of Sri Ramakrishna singing in chorus a 
devotional song. After the singing is 
over they leave the room to take some 
refre.shments outside. Narottama is a 
professional singer of kirtan. He is 
sitting in the room of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The Master speaks to him and others'. 
“They sing very mechanipally. Singing 
should be so full of life as to induce 
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ODE TO THE DIVINE MOTI^ER 


people to dance ; and such songs as this 
should be sung : 

^Behold^ the land of Nadia reels under 
the waves of divine love emanating from 
Gaur.’ 

‘Behold, the two brothers have come 
whose eyes shed tears in the name 
of Hari ; 

The two brothers have come whose love 
floweth even to the oppressing 
enemy ; 

The two brothers have come whose 
im])ortunate wailings for God move 
the world to tears; 


The two brothers have come who go 
mad ov^r the name of God and drive 
others to that madness; 

The two bpbthers have come who draw 
into their arms one and all; not 
even a pariah is left.’ 

This, again, should be sung : 

‘O Gaur, O Nitai, two brothers you are ! 

Infinite is your compassion, O Lords ! 

Thus have I heard, my Lords, and I 
come here ! 

You take upon your lap one and all, 
even a pariah, and then proclaim 
the name of llari.’ 


ODE TO THE DIVINE MOTHER* 

By .John Moffitt 

0 Mother, Thou Fulliller of desire, 

All things are done according to Thy will : 
Thou toilcst here, though men imagine still 
Theirs is the only toil Thy works require ! 
Thou boldest elephants powerless in the mire. 
Thou helpest lame men scale the loftiest hill ; 
Some dost Thou with Thy blessed vision fill, 
Yet others dost Thou hurl into hell-lire ! 

Ill every way am I Thy instrument, 

Which Thou dost operate inscrutably: 

1 am the house. Thou the inhabitant; 

The chariot, I, and Thou the charioteer— 

I live and move as T^hou dost choose to steer, 
And have my being evermore in Thee ! 

’^Translated from a Bengali song. 



LETTERSHOP SWAMI TURIYANANDA 


Shanti Ashrama, 
California, June 2nd, 1901. 


My dear Mr. R., 

I have been so happy to receive your kind letter. T have been thinking 
of you very much since a few days past. I am glad you are all doing well now. 
My health was not satisfactory, but is now all right. It is gratifying to know 
that you arc doing better every day. I am always with you in Spirit. Give 
my love to . . . when you see her. She is so kind and good. I heard about the 
person you speak of. It is all right. She is Mother’s child too. If she ignorantly 
docs anything that is not proper Mother will forgive her. She will not do the 
same thing again when she knows better, you need not feel anxious for her. 
Be steady in what you have known to be Truth and that is all. If you cannot 
bear anything in her better do not take notice of it. That is the best way to 
avoid all unpleasantness. Truth stands on its own merit aiid docs not need 
any prop to support it. Vedanta has no quarrel with any one. It includes all and 
is not at all personal. You go on in your own way. Mother will take care of 
^ you. My love to your boy and wife and Miss . . . 

With best wishes and love, 

Yours in the Mother, 
Turiyananda. 


Shanti Ashrama, 
California, Aug. 20lh, 1901. 

My dear . . . , 

Your kind letter containing the remittance came duly to hand. Many thanks 
for the same. But I must ask you not to feel constrained to send money. T 
know how you love me and how you like to help my work. Mother is taking 
care of everything. I am so glad you all arc doing well and liked Swanii 
Abhedananda. lie came here and stayed for one week only. I felt sorry he 
could not stay longer. It has been so hot here and he left for Yosemity. You 
will see him again in San Francisco before he goes to Los Angeles. I had a 
very nice visit and talk with him. I am feeling very much tired and some of 
the students here are asking me to go somewhere for rest. I have not come 
to any conclusion yet. I am glad to know you are memorising Gita. Try to 
understand the spirit of it as well and live up to it. There is nothing like Gita. 
It is the cream of all Vedanta Philosophy. Yes, the translation by Mahadev 
Sastri is considered best, for it contains the commentary of Sri Sankaracharya- 
My love and best wishes to all please. I think of you all often and anon. 

Wishing you all well and joy. 


Yours in the Mother, 
Turiyananda. 



THE NEW FREEDOM 


The old law books, wc are told, 
prohibited sca-voyage to the highest 
caste in Hindu society. The brahman, 
the man of wisdom, the repository of 
the cultural traditions of the Hindu race 
had as his birth-right the doubtful 
privilege of being perpetually interned 
ill the land of his birth. That land, of 
course, was a world in itself. The 
])ilgrira’s path, that stretched from the 
mightiest mountain range on earth to 
the holy Cape where the waters of the 
eastern and western seas mingle, had 
ill those good old days, more thrills 
than what a modern explorer can hope 
to have in an expedition into the dense 
forest regions of the Ama'/on valley. 
The forests south of the Vindhya range 
were infested not only by wild animals, 
but also by wilder men and goblins 
and such other supernatural beings. 
Nevertheless, for the salvation of his 
soul, the pious brahman undertook the 
hazardous journey from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. The perils of a sea- 
voyage were nothing compared to the 
dangers of this long pilgrimage. Let 
us also remember that ship-building 
was not an unknown art in ancient 
India. There is ample testimony to 
prove that merchant vessels of India 
ventured westwards to the Persian Gulf 
und the Red Sea and eastwards to 
Sumatra, Java and the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago and possibly 
right across the Pacific to Central 
America; it is also known that in these 
voyages they met with cannibal races 
and such queer folk. In later days, 
that is about a thousaiid years ago, 
the imperial Cholas commanded naval 
expeditions across the Bay of Bengal 
and annexed 4hose regions that consti- 
tuted what are commonly known as 
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Greater India. All these go to show that 
it could not have been merely the perils 
of the sea that made the brahman of 
ancient India a stay-at-home gentleman. 
The law-givers must have had some 
other sound reason for prohibiting the 
brahman from undertaking sea- voyages. 

The men of the highest caste were 
expected to be entirely free from the 
love of gain ; consequently there was no 
positive incentive for Ihe brahman to 
venture across the high seas. Conquest 
and trade were the functions of other 
castes. The brahman was expected to 
maintain the sacred fires and perform 
other religious rites that required his 
presence on dry land at the auspicious 
hours of sunrise and sunset. Above all, 
wisdom w'hieh he considered to be the 
highest wealth on earth was to be had 
in abundance within the frontiers of his 
own land. There was no need for him 
to venture out. But, w'hcn an alien race 
of people from across the seas, first came 
us traders, then as rulers and then as 
teachers of a new learning, the man of 
llic first caste felt the necessity to break 
the age-long tradition and go forth to 
the land of these people and obtain 
first-hand information regarding their 
life and their learning. It is well known 
that orthodoxy has its stronghold in the 
hearts (d the gentler sex and conse- 
quently the males who successfully broke 
the rule and voyaged to foreign lands 
were oulcasted by the womeii-folk and 
were readmitted into society only after 
they had undergone certain purificatory 
rites. The new learning from the West 
brought with it prestige and professional 
or official status which were accompanied 
by worldly benefits. These weighed 
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heavily even with orthodclxy, and in 
course of time the old prohibitions of 
the Shastras were set aside. The New 
Freedom won its first victory. 

The origin and development of the 
caste-system arc variously interpreted 
by various scholars; some trace it to 
Varna or colour-distinction between the 
fair-skinned, blue-eyed Aryans and the 
dark-skinned, dark-eyed Dasyus; others 
trace caste origins to more elastic group- 
ings such as are found in the present- 
day trade guilds. Some tell us that in 
the Vedic Age caste-barriers were not so 
well-marked as in the later days of the 
Puranas. Whatever the origins might 
have been, in mediaeval times the atti- 
tude of the higher castes towards the 
lower had become sufficiently intoler- 
able to make religious reformers among 
the Buddhist, Jain, Vaishiiava and other 
sects to cry halt and initiate a Icvelling- 
down process, by extending the privi- 
leges of the higher castes to those of the. 
lower orders also. The radical move- 
ment tendiiig towards the breaking down 
of caste-barriers is as indigenous as the 
conservative movement for re-erccting 
them. Persons who attempt to ascribe 
the former to Christian and Muslim 
influences only exhibit their ignorance 
of the religious history of India. In this 
connection, it may also be noted that 
no true religious reformer ever attempted 
to bring down the ideal for which the 
brahman stood. That ideal of non- 
violence, truth, non-possession and self- 
restraint is the highest ideal of Hinduism 
and has remained unshaken throughout 
the ages. The radical movements never 
interfered with the brahman; the efforts 
of reformers were directed towards rais- 
ing up those who, on account of their 
birth, were prevented from giving ex- 
i pression to their highest innate tenden- 
cies. The great reformers set up cer- 
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tain ladders by which it was possible for 
a man of disciplined life to scale over 
caste-barriers. The Hramana who took 
refuge in the Buddha, the Dharma and 
the Sangha and who observed the vows 
of celibacy and voluntary poverty be- 
came the peer of the hrahmana. Those 
noble souls who were wafted to the feet 
of the Deity by intense devotion became 
gods on earth and rose above all caste- 
barriers. Scholars and men of wisdom 
were also freed from the limitalions of 
caste restrictions. The impact of the 
West and the presence of proselytising 
faith induced leaders of thought among 
the Hindus to intensify these liberalis 
ing influences and extend tt» all eashs 
the inherent rights of cilizenship aiid 
give thorn increased opportunities hir 
self-expression. 

Organized effort for social ameliora- 
tion took the form of social reform 
societies. The history of these societies 
exhibits the interesting fact that in the 
early days of social reform, it was the 
brahmans more than anyone else that 
laboured hard to raise up the less- 
favoured classes. Although the work 
was carried on in a liberal and siiiceiv 
spirit, the social reformers of the latter 
half of the nineteenth eentury approach 
ed their problems more or less in the 
manner of the social reformers of the 
West, with condescension and, shall we 
say, “Christian charity”. The right 
lead to social reform and the uplift of 
the masses was given by Swami Viveka- 
iiaiida who learnt from his Divine 
Master that the poor and the distressed 
should be looked upon not as objects 
of charity but as manifestations of 
Narayana. Those who were niore 
favoured by fortune, men of the higher 
castes and men of wealth and position 
should consider it a privilege to ser\c 
these Narayanas. Swamiji declared that 
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the upper classes should give up their 
patronizing attitude, extend the benefits 
of education to all those that needed it 
and allow them to solve their own pro- 
blems. This salutary advice has worked 
wonders. Within a generation the 
masses have risen up ; they are not look- 
ing up to anyone for charity, patronage 
or condescension. These they resent; 
they rather stand on their own feet and 
demand their rights and their privileges. 
None dares deny their rights to them. 
Who can obstruct the path of those who 
have chosen to march behind the banner 
of the New Freedom? 


One evening, when dusk was gather- 
ing and the pariah boys who live in the 
i'heri near Annamalainagar were driv- 
ing the buffaloes to their folds, and 
pious brahmans were wending their way 
to the temple-tank for their ablutions 
and prayers, the writer and a brother- 
monk stood upon the upper verandah 
of the Tamil professor’s quarters and 
directed their attention to the passers- 
by. A brahman widow was hurrying 
home after her ablutions and from the 
opposite direction of the road, a pariah 
woman carrying a basket on her head 
was approaching ; the following con- 
versation took place between them. 
The incident and the conversation lie 
indelibly impressed in our mind, for to 
our eyes the brahman widow represented 
old orthodoxy and the pariah woman 
was the picture of the New Freedom. 
The widow said, “You, there, keep out 
of the path, step aside”. On hearing 
this the pariah lady - her manner and 
hearing at that moment were such as 
would do credit to any high-born 
matron — lifted up her head with dig- 
nity, looked squarely at the face of the 
poor widow —who really meant no harm 
when she uttered those offending 
Words — and with calmness and due deli- 


beration said, “You ask me to step 
aside, do ycKi? My husband tilled the 
fields of your sons; I and my sisters 
planted the^ seedlings of paddy ; we 
watched the growth of the paddy-plants 
and at harvest-time, wc reaped and 
thrashed the paddy and my husband 
carried the bags of grain to your very 
doors ; you eat our food ; if I and ray 
husband step aside, yon and your 
children will starve; do you know that?” 
This interesting conversation was ex- 
tremely illuminating. Economic inter- 
dependence, the dignity of labour, the 
inherent rights of the individual citizen 
and such other learned questions stood 
revealed by the light shed by the simple 
heart-felt words of an unlettered 
peasant-woman. What great Shakti 
has inspired the words of this poor 
woman? Hush, it is Mother India that 
speaks. The great Mother is speaking 
tlirough the mouth of lier humble 
daughter. The awakened India is ad- 
dressing these words to all who eat 
India’s salt and ask Indians to step 
aside. 


Silently and steadily a tremendous 
revolution has taken place before our 
very eyes. Who would have believed, 
a few years ago that some of the great 
historic temples of South India would be 
thrown open to all classes of Hindus? 
Nevertheless, the impossible has hap- 
pened. The guardian Deities of India 
could not have lagge<l behind when the 
whole country is marching ahead in the 
path of the New Freedom. The saints 
and noble souls, whose memories we 
revere, providcnl the necessary inspira- 
tion and an enlightened Hindu prince 
gave the lead to this far-rcaching re- 
form in Hindu social life. The dis- 
abilities regarding educational facilities 
and civic rights were removed earlier 
and temple-entry has now been aohiev- 
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ed. Hope has been brought to the 
doors of those who were fast losing it. 
The universities of Benares and Anna- 
nialaiuagar are encouraging Ilarijan 
young men to prosecute higher Jitudics, 
and a generation is growing up with 
strength in their body and faith in their 
hearts to labour for the motherland 
standing shoulder to shoulder with other 
Hindus. 


A friend from Australia recently sent 
us a book on the “Education of Women 
in India” by Munna G. Cowan, M.A., 
published from Edinburgh in 1912. 
The book is written with a certain 
amount of sympathy and insight. The 
authoress says : “It is not a little 
thing to open the door of self-realiza- 
tion, with its opportunity for an even 
greater selflessness, to the myriads of 
Indian women. The new thought and 
new ideals which arc permeating the 
whole East have no more striking phase 
than their manifestation in the life of 
women. The tentative attitude to- 
wards growing freedom, the hesitation 
to enter in and possess, the recurring 
tragedy of those who are ahead of their 
times, and of others for whom the new 
wine is too strong, are only partial as- 
pcets of a problem which cuts deep into 
modern civilization”. Much water has 
flown during these tliive decades and 
the call of the nation has brought to the 
fore-front of the national struggle not 
only educated women, but also matrons 
and maidens of the working classes, 
who though unlettered have a surprising 
grasp of the part they have to play in 
shaping the destinies of the future. 

In girls’ schools and colleges, open air 
life and athletics are breaking up age- 
old traditions. The swing of tjie pen- 


dulum — as it is only to be expected— 
tends to carry women students towards 
that social freedom which their sisters 
in the West enjoy. Reactionary ele- 
ments cannot hold back those who have 
chosen to march on the path of the 
New Freedom. It is neither necessary 
nor desirable to curb self-expression and 
attempt to place barriers on the path 
chosen by the would-be mothers of a 
Free India. The right thing for leaders 
and elders to do is to keep themselves 
aloof and allow women to solve their 
own problems. 

It is said tliat, “Servitude begets 
servitude”. Likewise, liberty leads to 
liberty. The path from bondage to free- 
dom lies in the direction of giving free- 
dom to those to whom it is possible for 
us to give it. There is a moral law, the 
working of which is inexorable. Tliis 
great country noted for its learning anrl 
wealth, its spirituality and high ideals 
has been in bondage for the last few 
centuries. The one great reason for that 
state of affairs is that on aceount of 
caste-restriction and sex-distinction (rr- 
tain sections of our people kept certain 
other sections in a state of semi-slavery. 
Outworn customs and meaningless for- 
mula? enslaved the minds of upper 
classes. These shackles were no less 
strong than the other shackles that 
bound the entire nation. The breaking 
of one set of fetters would make the other 
set drop down spontaneously, without 
much effort. The New Freedom that 
has been won in the social sphere would 
definitely lead to a fuller emancipation. 
They that have given freedom to others 
may with a clean conscience turn to the 
Heavenly Father and pray, “Forgive us 
our debts, for we also forgive everyone 
that is indebted to us”. 



SHRI KRISHNA^S MESSAGE TO THE 
WARRING WORLD 

By Dr. M. Hafiz Syed, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

[A war more dcvaslatinc than the contest between the Pandavas and the Kauravas 
is taking place in the battle-fields of Kiiropc. Its conseqiiciK'es are in the womb of 
the future. The message that was delivered in the field of Kiirukshctra stands for all 
time. We commend this thoughtful article of Dr. Syed to our readers. — Ed.|. 


War is the talk of the day. Every 
one whether literate or illiterate, man 
or woman, eastern or western, is full of 
fear and forebodings. 

No one feels secure when the world- 
war is going on. Since the cessation of 
the last titanic war which terminated 
in 1018, there have been not less than 
eighteen big or small wars in different 
parts of the world. 

After the devastating war of 1 OH- 
IO! 8 it was presumed that the civilized 
nations of Europe who were mainly 
responsible for that world-conflagration 
would not so soon girdle up their loins 
to wage another war which according to 
the meanest calculation, may prove 
more disastrous and ruinous than the 
last war. 

Our knowledge of the world we live 
in has increased with bewildering speed 
^luring the last century. The total out- 
put of Science has increased so tremen- 
dously that we now produce every year 
more than the total accumulated store 
of knowledge of the time of Aristotle. 
At the same time the rate of production 
kas increased year by year. The 
'>cicntific mode of thought has spread 
from a small band of scientists to 
<"mbrace larger and larger groups, and 
at the same time has extended to new 
departments. The scope of freedom of 
thought has widened. It is being re- 
‘^ognised more and more that human 
l^euduct is subject to law. It is said 

» ^^^dividuals as well as nations learn 
8 


from experience. The sum total of 
hiiniaii experiences in the form of 
luslorie, scientific and philosophic 
knowledge leads people to act wisely and 
tactfully and to foresee clearly future 
consequences of their present day 
actions. If it were really so, they 
would not have so readily plunged into 
another ruinous war and east to winds 
all their experiences born of such tragic, 
and heart-rending coiisecpienccs as they 
gained only a quarter of a century ago. 
Alas ! the civilized nations of Europe 
who arc supposed to guide the destinies 
of their less fortunate nations, seem to 
have so quickly forgotten the lessons 
learnt from the last war. 

Many large countries seek to imbue 
even their children with admiration for 
war. They do all they can to represent 
war as the most glorious expression of 
national greatness.* 

According to this doctrine the highest 
function of man is to bear the burdens 
of absolute war. His mission is thus 
to be born and to give birth, in order 
to kill and be killed.* 

While this is going on in eortain 
countries, in others every possible effort 
is made to avoid war even though 
owing to the military preparations of 
the war- minded countries, the others arc 
compelled unwillingly to pile up enor- 
mous armaments.* 

* Hihbert Journal, July, 1089— Professor 
Olof Kinberg, p. 51H. 
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How is all this to be explained ? lias 
humanity been seized by a homicidal 
mania, a destructive frenzy in which 
certain nations seem even prepared, if 
necessary, to go under themselves, pro- 
vided they are able at the same time to 
destroy the rest? 

Professor Olof Kinberg of the Stock- 
holm University has propounded a 
theory of his own and says '‘that mental 
disease is mainly responsible in causing 
war.” He lays great stress on the 
diseased coiulilion of the mass-mind. 
He says “that the likeness between these 
rpnilities of the national maf;s and the 
paranoid type is striking. The para- 
noid personality is distinguished by its 
suspiciousness, touchiness, egoism, (piar- 
ivlsomeness, inability to judge its own 
affairs impartially, and eonecit and 
arrogance which sometimes take the 
form of positive megalomania.” 

“The paranoid has a lens in his eyes 
that distorts his eoneeption of reality. 
Thus he does not see reality as it is, 
but the disloiicd image created by his 
distorted mind, Auotber factor, ue- 
eonling to him, is the servile attitude 
of the mass towards its leaders. It is 
a quality also of Ihis mentality to adopt 
towards its leader an allitudc of servile 
and slavish submission, of iulmiration 
and worship, which in certain cireums- 
tanees approaches the deification of 
olden times.” 


“This fact explains the peculiar shade 
of cultural degeneracy which has fallen 
over the modern world.” 

Nov/ we have to see what light Shri 
Krishna, the Supreme Teaehnr of 
arcient India, has to throw on this 
tangled proidem and what message has 
he to give to the bewildering and 
warring world of to-day. According to 
the ancient scriptures of the Hindus an 
avatar is the Ifthvara of a world-system. 


appearing in some physical form at 
some great crisis of evolution. 

The avatar ‘descends*; we think o' 
the Supreme as though far off, although 
in reality He is the all-pervasive Life, in 
which we live ; to the outer eye only is 
it a coming down and descending — and 
sneli an avatar is Shri Krishna. He is 
lu;ld in the highest authority. 

TJie Bhagavad-Gita is a precious little 
book of supreme importance. The war 
of 'tab abb a rata was waged under His 
guidance and inspiraljon. How? Hid 
He plunge Himself precipitately ? No. 
He never forgot or failed to use the 
Means which Right Order demanded at 
the time. 

It is common knowledge huw before 
the battle-day dawned, Shri KrisluKi 
went to the Court of the King Dhrila- 
rashtra, and how with His inatcliless 
c]o(|ue?iec, Tie pleaded there for peace? 
We remember liov/ He called Diiryo- 
dhana and ple;i(led against his obstinacy. 
All His efforts failed. Thus He knew 
that war was incvii.able. None the less 
He know that duty must be perfornK'd 
and it was His duty as patriot and 
statesman to strive for peace every 
effort and v/ith every human and Divine 
])owiT He possessed, 

Tf the duty of the moment demanded 
that one should wage war one slnuild 
not hesitate to discluarge one’s ■‘‘uc- 
flhannn^ but fight without passion nr 
anger with the sole object of the gn^nl 
of the society and the world one 
born in. 

Shri Krishna encouraged only rigldc- 
ous war as against war for self-aggran 
disement, plunder and possessions 
This is the first lesson we learn from lb' 
life and His attitude toivards war. 

Can war be ever avoided and be»' 
gerent tendency in man or a nation p^ ' 
an end to? 

In answer to this question Sbr| 
Krishna lays down certain fundamentfl 
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principles which guide human destiny. 
He says that the cycle of human pro- 
gression is composed of two arcs, the 
descending and the ascending, the well- 
known Pravritti and Nivritti war gas, 
the path of forthgoing and the path of 
return. These two primary paths are 
necessarily trodden by all mankind in 
tlic long course of human evolution. 
Every human being is travelling along 
one or other of these two paths, of 
which may be used the phrase of Shri 
Krishna: “These are thought to be the 
world’s everlasting paths, by the one he 
gocLh who returneth not, by th(^ otlirr 
he returneth again” (8-26). 

On the Pravritti wargn, consciousness 
is dominated, blinded, by matter, and 
constantly endeavours to appropriate 
matter and to hold it for using. All 
this is necessary for its sovereignty over 
matter and thus it treads the path of 
forthgoing. At last satiety begins to 
replace cravuig, and slowly, with many 
relapses into forthgoing, conseioiisiiess 
begins to turn inward and a decreasing 
interest in the Not-Self permits the 
growth of an increasing interest in the 
Self. 


These two arcs of the circle of evolu- 
tion give us the first main division of 
mankind into two great classes, those 
who are going forth and those who are 
ri tiirning, those who are differentiating 
llieinselves and those who are unifying 
themselves. The first includes the vast, 
live overwhelming majority; the second 
at this stage of evolution, consists of 
the few. 


In the sixth verse, sixteenth Discourse, 
Shri Krishna says, “Twofold is the 
living creation in this world, the divine 


^nd the demoniacal: the divine 
been described at length, hear from 
^ Parthu, the demoniacal.” He fui 
on sayirtg, “Demoniacal men I 
*icither right activity nor right ah 


cnee; nor purity, nor even propriety, 
nor truth (s in them.” (16-7). 

“The Uijivcrsc is without truth, with- 
out (tnosal) basis, they say, without 
a God, brought about by mutual union, 
and caused by lust and nothing else.” 
(IG-iS). “Holding this view, these 
ruined selves of small understanding, of 
fierce deeds, conic forth as enemies for 
the destruction of the world.” (16-9). 

“Sunendering themselves to insati- 
able desires, pnsscssed with sanctimoni- 
ous hy|)oeriey, ('(.nceit and arrogance, 
holding evil iileas through delusion, 
they engagci in action with impure 
resolves.” (16-10). 

“Giving llicmselvc:- over to uii- 
nieasiired cares which end only with 
death, regarding tlic gratiliciition of 
desires as the higlicst , feeling sure that 
this is all.” (16-11). 

“Held in bondage by a hundred ties 
of expectation, given over to lust and 
anger, they strive; to obtain by unlawful 
means hoards of wcaUli for sensual 
enjoyments.” (1(3-12). 

“This today by me hath been won, 
ihat purpose I shall gain, this wealih is 
mine already, and also this shall be 
mine in future.” (16-18). 

“1 have slain this enemy, and other.; 
il.'.o I shall slay. I am ruler, I am 
f-njoycr, I am perfect, powerful, 
happy.” (16-11). 

“I am wealthy, \yell-b(»rn, who else is 
Iherc that is like unto in(‘? I will 
saeritice, I will give (alms), 1 will 
rejoice; I'iui.s deluded by unwisdom.” 
(16-15). 

“Bewildered by numerous llioughts, 
enmeshed in the v/eb of dehisitiii, 
addicted to the grati'lcalioii of desire, 
they fall downwards into foul hell.” 
116-10). 

Every word of these; versos just 
(luoted hold good up to the present day. 
These words ])ortray literally the pre- 
sent mentality of Hitler and men of his 
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way of thinking. His uncurbed desire 
for expanding his kingdom; ' his ambi- 
tion to acquire more and more terri- 
tories by fair or foul means are so aptly 
described in these words. The nature 
of these unrighteous conquerors is truly 
demoniacal. They do not know right 
from wrong. Their vision is clouded. 
'Fheir moral sense is deadened. This 
devilish nature of man is and has been 
the true cause of war which no genera- 
ti(jn can possibly avoid. 

Having proved the inevitability of 
war Sliri Krishna advises Arjuna who 
represents the whole of the human race, 
as his name Nam typifies, to throw off 
pusillanimity and fight. The reasons 
given to Arjuna for this course of manly 
action may be summed up as follows : — 

The real man is deathless, no weapon 
can cleave him, no fire can burn him, 
“Uncleavable he, incombustible he, 
and indeed neither to be wetted nor 
dried away, perpetual, all pervasive 
stable, immovable, ancient’’ (2-24). 
“IJnmanifcst, unthinkable, immutable, 
he is called, therefore knowing him as 
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such, thou shouldst not grieve.” 
(2-25). 

‘*Or if thou thinkest of him as being 
constantly born and constantly dying, 
even then, O Mighty-armed, thou 
shouldst not grieve (2-26). For certain 
is death for the born, ajid certain is 
birth for the dead, therefore over tlu^ 
inevitable thou shouldst not grieve.” 
(2-27). 

To sum up, however much we might 
desire or deplore, wc cannot possibly 
dissuade demoniacal-minded people from 
shedding human blood. Their very 
nature would constrain them to resort 
to unrighteous war. Our duly, then, is 
to stand by what wc consider to be right 
and just in the way of cither defending 
ourselves from their attack or eradicat- 
ing the evil-doers to make the world 
safe for democracy and for the peace 
and the well-being of the human race. 
We must always throw our moral and 
material weight on the side of right 
causes without desire for the fruit of 
our action, acting in conscious co-opera- 
tion with divine will, which is another 
name for right course of action. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA 


A PRAYER 

Blessed be Thy name, 0 Lord ! And, Thy will be done. Lord, we know 
that we are to submit; Lord, wc know that it is the Mother’s hand that is 
striking, and ‘‘The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak.” There is. Father 
of Love, an agony at the heart which is fighting against that calm resignation 
which Thou tcachest. Give us strength, O Thou who saw Thy whole family 
destroyed before Thine eyes, with Thine hands crossed on Thy breast. Conic, 
Lord, Thou Great Teacher, who has taught us that the soldier is only to obey 
and speak not. Come, Lord, come Arjuna’s Charioteer, and teach me as Thou 
once taughtest him, that resignation in Thyself is the highest end and aim of 
this life, so that with those great ones of old, I may also firmly and resignedly 
cry, “Om Sri Krishnarpanamastu”. 


Swami Vivekananda 



MODERN CIVILIZATION AND PReHsENT-DAY INDIA 


By Shib Chandra Dutt, M.A., B.L. 

[The writer who is well known to the readers of the Prabuddha Bharata draws 
our attention to the great task of harmonizing the spiriiuality of India with the strong 
points of modern civilization *by a process of natural fusion and assimilation’.—Ed.j. 


It requires no reasoning or facts nowa- 
days to establish the truth that the past 
of India, compared with the then con- 
temporary world, was glorious, to a 
degree. In that connection it is only 
necessary to remember that the past of 
India shone not only with the depth and 
splendour of India’s spiritual achieve- 
ments. India showed her capacity in 
several fields of materialistic achieve- 
ments as well. It has not been possible 
for any other country to equal the 
heights scaled by the spiritual giants of 
India. On the otlier hand, India never 
neglected the worldly life. Till about 
the eighteenth century India was not be- 
hind the rest of the contemporary world 
in materia! affairs- -in physical strength 
and heroism, in wealth and prosperity 
and in knowledge — ^but was even ahead 
of the rest of the world in several aspects 
of material life. 

Since the eighlecnth century India has 
been coming into intimate contact with 
several countries of Europe and latterly 
she has been coming into intimate con- 
tact with the United States of America 
and modernized Japan as well. As a 
result of that, the current of modern 
civilization has fallen with powerful force 
and impact upon Indian spiritual life and 
culture. 

It is true that in the earlier stages 
of that impact the outward glamour and 
splendour of modern civilization dazzled 
the eyes of Indians and led them to 
<*fforts at blind imitation. But because 
of the appeajaiice of several first-class 
spiritual leaders and thinkers on the 


Indian soil and because of their persist- 
ent efforts, this ruinous tendency towards 
mechanical imitation was resisted to a 
very great extent. 

But this propensity for imitation has 
not left us completely. On tlic other 
hand, the meiitality which regards 
evcrytliing of ancient India as invaluable 
and sacred is not rare in present-day 
India. 

We should understand it very clearly 
that it is not possible to re-create the 
India of the past. On the other hand, 
we should know it equally well that it is 
not possible for us to become cent 
per cent Englishmen, Frenchmen or 
Americans. Nor would any of those 
alternatives be a desirable consumma- 
tion. 

India will not wipe out her past. Nor 
will she eschew modern civilization. We 
shall have to maintain intact the subs- 
tance of Indian spiritual culture and we 
shall have to advance on the granite and 
age-old foundations provided by our 
hoary spiritual culture. But, at the 
same time, we shall have to welcome and 
accept all that is good and beautiful in 
modern civilization. That is our way. 

The whole world, nay the whole uni- 
verse is the expression of Divine Power 
and Divine Essence. The climax of 
man’s life consists in expressing the 
Divinity within man. That is the subs- 
tance of spirituality. In no other 
country in the world has that truth found 
expression in the lives of so many indiv- 
iduals, nor with equal depth, as in 
India. 
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India cannot forsake the centre and 
foundation of her national l^fe through- 
out the eenturies without ^ committing 
veritable national suicide. 

But it will be neither intelligent nor 
wise to forsake the means and instru- 
ments for comfort and betterment afford- 
ed by the modern world on the plausible 
excuse of spirituality. 

It should be understood very clearly 
that there is no clear-cut and water-tight 
division between spiritual progress and 
material progress. Material progress is 
as much the result of man’s will power 
as spiritual progress- only the held of 
application of the will power in the two 
cases is different. 

Another point should be understood. 
It is this : that all persons in a society 
cannot reach the pinnacle of spiritual 
progress at the same time. Those who 
have not the capacity or the possibility 
in them to make quick progress in relig- 
ious life should not be made to take to 
the life of renunciation all at once, but 
should be helped gradually to progress 
towards rciiuncialion through the path 
of worldly life. 

A few Indians may be I he embodiment 
of the highest spirituality or may be men 
of outstanding learning, but the vast 
majority of Indians arc illiterate and are 
steeped in the deepest tainas. The con- 
tact of the cnergistic and activistic Jorce 
in modern civilization has been and is of 
the greatest benefit to them. 

Fundamentally there is no contradic- 
tion or incompatibility between Indian 
spirituality on the one hand, and modern 
methods of production, transportation 
and means of communication, modern 
political and judicial systems, modern 
liberty, civic rights and feminine freedom 
on the other. If India accepts (as to 
some extent she has been doing) modern 
civilization on the foundations of her 
spirituality, Indian civilization will 
attain a development more glorious than 


in the past. Besides, by such fusion' 
and assimilation modern civilization will 
lose its ugly aspect and hollowness— -it 
will lose its godless and non-moral aspect. 
There will then be not two civilizations, 
but one civilization only for mankind 
the world over. 

The welfare of the modern world and 
modern India requires that there should 
be a harmony between the utmost spirit- 
uality and the strong points of modern 
civilization by a process of natural fusion 
and assimilation. Because of their past 
and their present, and their peculiar 
capacity developed through the ages, it 
is the task of the Indians to bring that 
about. 

May wc appreciate this great task of 
ours with our whole heart and may we 
apply ourselves to it with the utmost 
possible devotion. 

The brightest age for mankind and for 
India is still in the darkness of the 
future. It is for Indians to understand 
its real nature, to prepare the path for 
its appearance and to welcome it, and to 
spread its beneficent light over mankind 
the world over. On the one hand, wc 
have to let loose an immense and un- 
precedented flood of spirituality over the 
whole world. On the other hand, wc 
have to see that the conveniences of life 
in the widest sense that have been made 
available by the march of modern civili- 
zation are placed within the reach of all. 
From the standpoint of human civiliza- 
tion that is the first and foremost duty 
that is before Indians to-day. Never in 
the history of the world was there a 
greater task for the inhabitants of a 
country. May we not be wanting in the 
strength of character, physical strength, 
whole-hearted devotion and spirituality 

that are indispensably necessary for a 

of 

of 

any nation. 


satisfactory discharge of this greatest 
great tasks that ever fell •to the lot 



SRI RAMAKRTSHN 


« By Professor Prem Ciiand, M.A, (Cantab.) 

[Read on the occasion of the one hundred and fifth birthday anniversary of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa Deva, celebrated at the Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, 
Benares.— Ed.] 


It is difficult for the uninitiated to 
speak with confidence on a subject like 
the one that I have chosen tor myself 
to-day. In fact it was at the request 
of a friend of mine, whom I hold in great 
esteem, that I thought of speaking at all. 
But now I feel that I have benefited 
immensely by making a study of the life 
of the saint whose anniversary we are 
celebrating to-day. T have studied his 
life and teachings in close comparison 
with the lives and teachings of some 
other saints, and I find that Sri Rama- 
krishna ranks amongst the highest of 
I hem. Probably the way in which I 
look at him is not the same as the way 
in which you look at him, because your 
mental equipment and spiritual achieve- 
ment may be different from those of 
mine. The more you advance in spirit- 
ual matters, the more you are able to 
see in the life of a saint. I speak only 
as a man of the world and do not pro- 
fess to have had any spiritual experi- 
ences, but I believe in such experiences, 
and therefore whatever I have been able 
to sec in the life of this great Teacher, 
1 shall say. But I wish to point out at 
the outset that to attcmj)t to write the 
fife of a saint or to make reflections on 
it is to attempt the impossible. Spiritual 
<‘xperiences cannot be described. 
Blessed were they who got an opportu- 
nity of sitting in company with him and 
fooling the benign influence of his 
spiritual radiance ! For to sit near him 
in itself an experience. Those men 
could have f$lt what the Master’s life 
: even they could not write it down. 


Much less can T, a man of the world and 
completely devoid of spiritual experi- 
ence, he expected to say something 
whicdi may be of any value to you or to 
anyone else. I shall only say what I 
fell after reading a few books on the life 
and teachings of this great soul, and in 
the end I shall quote a few verses from 
the writings of some other saints, by 
way of comparison with the teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

T shall speak on “the object of true 
religion and Sir Ramakrishna’s contribu- 
tion towards the aeliievcmcnt of it.” 
Now what is the object of true religion ? 
Why should one have a religion at all? 
Everyone born in this world realises 
sooner or later that there is no everlast- 
ing happiness in this world. Things that 
we regard as onrs arc not ours, for we 
shall have to leave them one day. In 
all our acts of daily life, we wish to have 
joy and to avoid pain as far as possible. 
Thus the desire to acquire pleasure or 
U) avoid pain appears to be the motive 
of all animate volition and acts. 
Now a motive which is actuated by the 
impulse to acquire jfieasure or to avoid 
pain can find a resting place in such a 
state alone as is entirely free from pain 
and is one of supreme bliss. To acquire 
such a state is the real objc'ct of religion. 
When the spirit gains admission into the 
purely spiritual regions of the Supreme 
Being, then it hceonjes immortal. There 
it remains absorbed in everlasting 
rapture, in the supreme bliss of the 
majestic vision of the Almighty Creator. 
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Now what is the truth about religions 
that we find in this worldj^ They all 
point towards the same thing. The 
central fact is “nijat,” “inukti” or 
“salvation.” Nijat or mukti from what ? 
From the joys and sorrows of worldly 
life. Our joys are not pure joys for they 
are only the opposite extremes of pain 
or sorrow. If somehow pain or sorrow 
can be completely eliminated, and a man 
is able to rise above the joys and 
sorrows of this world, which are all 
transitory, eternal happiness and eternal 
peace can be realised— not in the here- 
after but in this world, in this same body 
of flesh and blood. What the state of 
such a bliss is can only be described by 
those who have actually achieved it. 
But one can imagine that it is not a 
state of lethargic inactivity. On the 
contrary, it must be one of movement — 
of eternal movement towards its object, 
the Supreme Being. In this movement 
itself there must be eternal hapjnjiess, 
for this movement is “prema”— prema 
with the Supreme Creator. 

But if the idea of “Salvation” is 
common to all religions, then why bother 
about any particular religion ? Truth 
can be realised through all the various 
paths. That is all very true, but the 
realisation of Truth is not so simple as 
it seems in theory. To a great extent it 
depends on the help that one gets from 
one’s spiritual teacher. That makes all 
the difference. The fact is that it is the 
spiritual teacher who matters -not the 
religions. If a true sjnritual guide is 
not available, then spiritual achievement 
is almost impossible. To the very excep- 
tional, it may still be possible — to those, 
for example, who from their very birth 
arc destined to re shape the world, for 
they are endowed with intense spiritual 
capacity from the very start. But even 
they need guidance to traverse the 
primary regions in the course of their 
journey, though later they may achieve 


more than their teachers had done. In 
this category of saints we can place Sri 
Ramakrishna, who from his early child- 
hood had an enormous capacity for 
spiritual experiences. Though he began 
on his own, with his own ideas of wor- 
ship and devotion, and with a burning 
desire for beholding the true form of the 
Divine Mother who graciously granted 
him the vision he fervently sought, he 
further felt the need for guidance in 
spiritual matters which he got from the 
Bhairavi Brahmani and from Totapuri. 
These adepts could only guide him. It 
was for him to achieve. He achieved 
because of his unbounded capacity for 
receiving such experiences. Not only 
that: the ground in him was thoronglily 
prepared for such a realisation of tho 
Infinite. This was mainly due to the 
purity of his soul. Such men cannot be 
“created” or “made.” They come to 
this world with a definite s])jritual aim 
and are fully equipped with the necessary 
material for their s])iritual journey, 
which they perform while in the hunnin 
frame and while living on this earth. We, 
who look at them from outside, say tin y 
have achieved this or that. They hud 
the seed in them and it simply grew. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s progress in lln' 
spiritual journey was. exceptionally rapid. 
Stage after stage he traversed in bis 
transcendcnlal flight until he merged in 
the *nirvikalpa saniadhi’, which is known 
as the highest stage in the journey n- 
the spirit towards the Inlinite.. But that 
was not all. lie must see what there 
was in other religions, in the teachings of 
other saints or ade])ts. To see this n - 
quired a broad vision and also great 
courage. The zeal with which be 
applied himself to this task is simply 
amazing. But his experiences in oilier 
domains were quite as enlightening a'' 
in his own. In Islam, his contact with 
Mohammed was intense!/ personal, aiu 
in Christianity he came face to face wit 
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Christ. Why was that ? How could he 
achieve all that with so much ease and 
naturalness that none of us can even 
think of achieving in a life time? The 
fact is, that his spirit had already under- 
gone the transcendental journey — had 
acquired the state of supreme bliss. He 
belonged to a higher order of beings. 
Whenever he put himself to experiment 
with other religions, he promptly had 
revelations and visions, for he looked at 
things from entirely a different plane — 

I he plane of pure spirit. 

What is Sri Ramakrishna’s contribu- 
tion towards social reform? I would 
say that Sri Ramakrishna’s place is not 
with social reformers. He goes much 
higher and should be ranked with the 
great spiritual teachers of the East like 
Guru Nanak, Kabir Saheb, Paltu Saheb, 
Zagjiwan Saheb, Tulsi Saheb of Ilathras, 
Shams Tabrez, Mansur, Sarmad, Hafiz, 
etc. Social reform is never aimed at by 
such teachers. They have achieved the 
highest stage of God-realisation — the state 
of supreme bliss, one of perfect unity 
with the Supreme Reing. Their achieve- 
ments lie in the domain of spiritual 
elevation rather than in the realm of 
social reform. Yet it may be said that 
social reform has followed their teachings 
and man’s character has been moulded 
more by their teachings than by any 
other reforming agency. The Hindu 
renaissance that followed the teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna was the natural 
consequence of such teachings. He 
taught what he realised through actual 
experience. All that he said had the 
direct impress of spiritual experience and 
thus his teachings were all inspired. 
They were bound to have their effect, for 
the words he spoke were themselves 
^'ghly spiritualised. Such is the force of 
.the teachings of saints ! Whatever they 


achieve in the domain of the spirit 
benefits th^ world, for they are like the 
refulgent spn, throwing out beams of 
light and^eace to all irrespective of the 
fact whether the receivers of such light 
want it or not. Sri Ramakrishna’s life, 
therefore, has been an immense boon to 
the world as a whole, whether we realise 
it or not. Of social reforms Sri Rama- 
krishna said, “Talkest thou of social 
reforms ? Well, thou mayest do so after 
realising God. Remember, the Rishis of 
old gave up the world in order to attain 
God. This is the one thing needful. All 
other things shall be added unto thee, if 
thou carcst to have them. First see 
God and then talk of lectures and social 
reforms.” 

The orthodox Hindu mind is not im- 
pressed by anything less than spiritual 
realisation. Whatever system of thought 
you may build up and however rational 
and intellectual your system of thought 
may appear to be, the real test remains, 
what is it all for ? If it is going to 
end ill mere talk or intellectual specula- 
tion, it does not impress the common 
man. Put your principles to practice 
and dive deep into the ocean of spiritual 
experience. That is what will convince 
people. As Swami Nirvedanaiida says, 
“Sri Ramakrishna came to fulfil such a 
need. In him the orthodox society 
found a pre-eminent seer who had the 
patency of bringing about a mighty 
awakening of the old religion of the 
Hindus, with all that it stands for.” 

The greatest contribution that Sri 
Ramakrishna has made to religious 
thought is his message of the harmony 
of religions. This harmony was dis- 
covered by him in praclice through the 
realisation of the true object of religion. 
The message came at a time when it 
was greatly needed and has been respons- 
ible for an immense good done to human 
society. 
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Now about his teachings. The most 
important thing that I find m his teach- 
ings is his great stress on the realisation 
of the Supreme Being. Everything else 
is subordinated to this great object. To 
the men of the world he says, “Always 
perform your duties unattached, with 
your mind fixed on God.” At another 
place he says, “Mukti can be found only 
by him who has forgotten self.” “The 
perfect realisation that all is done by 
God, makes one a Jivan-mukta, free even 
in this life.” Against fanaticism he says, 
“A truly religious man should think that 
other religions also arc paths leading to 
truth.” “Dispute not,” he says, “as 
you rest firmly on your own faith and 
opinion, so allow others also equal liberty 
to stand by theirs. You will never 
succeed by mere argument, in convinc- 
ing another of his error. When the grace 
of God descends, each one understands 
his own mistakes.” As regards the 
necessity of a Guru and the difficulty of 
finding a true one, he says, “If thou art 
in right earnest to be good and pure, 
God will send thee the Sat Guru, the 
right teacher. Earnestness is the one 
thing necessary.” “Whoever can call 
on the Almighty with sincerity and 
intense earnestness, need no Guru. But 
such earnestness is rare, hence the 
necessity of a Guru or guide.” “The 
Guru is the mediator. He brings man 
to God.” “The disciple should never 
carp at his own Guru. He must obey 
implicitly whatev^er his Guru says.” 
Regarding Bhakti he says, “First obtain 
bhakti and all other things shall be added 
unto you.” “Prema, the ecstatic love 
of God, is attainable only by a few.” 
“The two characteristics of Prema are, 
first, f^^rgetfUiT^ess of the external world, 
and, second, forgetfulness of one’s own 
body.” 


Th^e are highly significant sayings 
and point out what great heights the 
soul of this great teacher had attained. 
Some of his sayings remind me of Sahjo 
Bai, Paltu Saheb, and Hafiz of ShijiJj/. 
Sahjo says — 

“It means that Sahjo lives in the 
world like the tongue in the mouth 
which consumes a lot of ghee but does 
not get greasy. It comes to the same 
thing as Sri Ramakrishna’s saying, 
“Always perform your duties un- 
attached, with your mind fixed on 
God.” 

Paltu Saheb says— 

“Subjugate thy mind : then only thou 
oanst realise the Supreme Father. 
Cultivate humility, dispute not and 
utter not words full of pride. Destroy 
thy ego and humble thyself to the dust 
while alive. Forgive those who abuse 
thee, have a good word for everyone 
and regard thyself as low. Raise thy 
hand in salutation to all. That spirit, 
Paltu, is blessed that wears a shining 
jewel ill the forehead. Subjugate thy 
mind: then only thou shalt have the 
Supreme Father.” 

The same thing is pointed out by Sri 
Ramakrishna when he says, “Mukti can 
be found only by him who has forgotten 
self.” 

Hafiz has said — 

“Pour wine on thy carpet of prayer 
if thy Master bids thee, for the Master 
knows all the secrets of the stages thou 
hast to traverse.” This is exactly the 
same thing as pointed out by Sri Rama- 
krishna. The disciple “must obey im- 
plicitly whatever his Guru says.” 

I could go on making several such 
comparisons wherein it could be shown 
that Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings were 
of the high order of Saints, but I need 
not. What is most significant in the 
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teachings of this great Master is that 
his words are most simple, coming 
directly from the depth of his heart. 
They are not the words of a learned man 
-b^t the words of one who has gone 


beyond learning and beyond comprehen- 
sion — one who spoke from intuition, from 
experience; The full significance of his 
words cannot be grasped unless we also 
undergo the same experiences. 


CONQUEST OF DEATH 

By Prof. P. K. Acharya, I.E.S., M.A. (Calcutta), Ph.D. (Leyden), D.Litt. 

(London) 

Head aj the Sanskrit Depart inenty University of Allahabad 

fin the presence of ChasliLy and True Devotion^ the King of Terrors appears in his 
true colours as King of Justice ; the classical story is beautifully retold in the course of 
this article.— -Ed.]. 


The phenomenon of death has been 
discussed elsewhere'. It is equivalent to 
the disappearance of what is vaguely 
called life. The Hindu philosophers 
have analysed the life spirit into seven- 
teen constituent parts. These include 
five sense-organs, five work-organs, five 
breaths including the life itself, intelli- 
gence, and mind of which the three 
functions consist in thinking, feeling, and 
willing. Death according to them results 
in the cessation of the harmonious 
working of these constituent parts. The 
conquest of death should, therefore, 
result in the withholding of this cessa- 
tion. In other words when death is 
conquered the life-spirit continues to 
reside in the body and its constituent 
parts or the limbs and organs remain 
active, provided they are not worn out 
and exhausted as happens in old age. 
Jiut it is of frequent experience that 
life lingers on in the dilapidated bodies 
when eyes do not see, ears do not hear, 
tongue cannot distinguish tastes, skin 
becomes wrinkly, hand and feet shaky, 
brain does not work, memory fails, 
intelligence and mind weaken. On the 

the writer’s article ‘Guest of Death’, 
* Wished in the Vedanta Keeari, 


other hand in the prime of youth or 
even in childhood when these limbs and 
organs are quite strong and active even 
then life departs and the body with all 
its freshness begins to decompose. Some 
philosophers have endeavoured to ex- 
plain this unintelligible fact by assum- 
ing that life comes to reside in a body 
for a mandated period in order to reap 
the fruits of its prdrahdha or accummu- 
latcd actions. And as soon as this 
mandated period expires, life leaves the 
body whatever might be its condition. 
Thus the cycle of birth except, of course, 
the original one when there could have 
been no accummulated action, is regu- 
lated by the force of action. This cycle 
comes to an end when there is no more 
action, or rather desire wliich is the 
motive of all action. This end can also 
be reached by some special favour of 
the prime Mover of the individual life- 
spirit for the first time. The conquest 
of death, according to this school of 
thought, is equivalent to the mixing up 
or emerging of individual life into the 
universal life or the all-pervading energy 
known as God. Such a conquest of 
death is stated to be possible by the 
knowledge and faith into the assumption 
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that the individual life and the Universal 
life, resembling respectively the water in 
a pot and the water of tne limitless 
ocean, are both immortal, everlasting, 
and without a beginning or an end. The 
conquest of death through the path 
of knowledge is illustrated in the 
mythological story of Na(not)Chiketas 
(knower), who secured three boons from 
the Death-god and thereby got back life 
after death in childhood, enjoyed youth 
and heavenly comforts, and acquired the 
knowledge of the nature and relation 
between the individual and Universal 
souls®. The other and more intelligible 
result of the conquest of death is to get 
over the suspension of duties by the 
limbs and organs in an able body, which 
is caused as soon as something subtle 
disappears from the body. Reports in 
medical and other journals have proved 
beyond doubt that this suspension, 
especially in bodies with unworn limbs 
and organs, is, in some cases like snake 
bite, sudden shocks, etc., only tem- 
porary. The application of artificial 
respiration and drugs like oxygen have 
in many cases prolonged life for the 
time-being. This success has emboldened 
further experiments by medical men and 
scientists. According to a well-known 
cinema story, the body stolen from the 
grave could be given only the power of 
mechanical movement without intelli- 
gence (buddhi) and thinking, feeling and 
willing (manas). The resurrected body 
could only move about aimlessly and 
could cause injury to whatever came 
across it. This ghost-like body of the 
story proved the absence of intelligence 
and mind owing to the murder of an 
innocent child who, being alone, wanted 
to make friends and play with the ghost. 

In Hindu Mythology the conquest of 
death through the path of action or the 
performance of one’s duties is illustrated 

* For further details see the writer’s article 
*Guest of Death’ in the Vedania Keiari, 


by the story of Savitri and Satyavan®." 
Savitri was the late born only child of 
the King of the Madras. Although, 
otherwise, a good King, he exceeded the 
age to beget a child unto his quec^. 
Whether it was due to the excess and 
intemperance of his youth, that is not 
expressly told. But the looseness of his 
character is suggested when it is laid 
down as a remedy that with a view to 
getting a descendant he undertook to 
lead a very strictly regulated life. For 
eighteen years he adopted cclcbacy 
(brahmacharya), practised self-control 
(jitendriya)^ took well-regulated modest 
food at fixed liours and prayed million 
times daily to the Creator*. As the 
result of this strict course of prolonged 
treatment the God of creation deputed 
his Shakti, the goddess Savitri, to the 
fairly elderly King to grant a boon to 
him. He prayed for many sous through 
whom the family could expand. But ho 
was told that the Creator himself had 
thought of such a reejuest and therefore* 
she was deputed to tell him that he could 
only have a powerful heavenly daughter 
and that he should not remonstrate, 
implying thereby that through that 
daughter his all other desires might be 
fulfilled. Thus in time the King was 
able to beget unto his eldest queen the 
promised heavenly daughter whom he 
named after the goddess Savitri, the 
spouse of Brahma, the Creator. 

Thus born, almost as a part of ami 
bearing the blood and character of 
Brahma’s spouse, the princess grew up 
among royal care and with heavenly 

’ This story is related (in the Vaimparva 
Cliaps. CCLXLir -XXLXLVHI of Iht* 
Mahnhharata) by way of reply to the hpa?* 
of Yiidhishthira that there could l)c jio more 
devoted and useful wife than Draiipafh w 
did not leave her spouse despite 
insulted by the cousins of YudhishUnra 
and despite being molested and abdmdcM 
Jarasandha, the King of Gandharn. 

* Mbh., Chop. 294, w. 7— 
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features and charms. Like all other girls 
she fully bloomed in youth. But unlike 
others, none, among the princes, or the 
warrior classes, or the idle rich, or even 
MAfiiong the commoners dared to seek her 
hands in marriage. Her dazzling beauty 
like a burning image of gold appeared 
to burn rather than warm the heart of 
intending suitors. Like those of god- 
desses her youth and beauty were objects 
of wonder, not of use. Everyone who 
came to sec her thought that she was 
really the daughter of God worthy to 
be worshipped and not sought for as a 
human partner®. Thus the old King 
who had been anxious to provide for the 
continuity of his family through a 
daughter, if not through a son, became 
anxious. Besides he recalled that a 
father becomes blameworthy in society 
and fails in duty if he fails to give his 
daughter in marriage even as the 
husband who fails to maintain his wife 
or the son who, in the absence of the 
father, fails to protect the mother. 
Thus the King disregarding the pre- 
vailing customs and practices appealed 
to Savitri to choose a husband for 
herself, who should match her quali- 
ties of mind and body. The desired 
groom should be rcf)ortcd to him and 
after due consideration the King would 
give her to the desired one. She could 
choose as she liked, provided her 
conduct and behaviour in seeking and 
selecting a young man is not unworthy 
of her birth and family and not 
unbecoming of the gods, through whom 
her birth was realized*. 

Thereupon, in obedience to the com- 
mands of her father, the gentle and meek 
Savitri bashfully bowed down to his feet 
and set out in a golden car accompanied 
the elderly ministers. Instead of 
going to the pleasure gardens or the 

I Chap. 294, vv. 26-28. 

^ jbid., w. 86-^7. 


dancing halls of royal palaces which arc 
usually infested with reckless youths, she 
chose to visit the delightful hermitages 
of the royal sages {rdjarshi). There 
bowing down to the feet of the elders 
and the revered she visited all the 
forests, and giving away riches in charity 
in all the holy places (tirthas) she 
travelled over all those places inhabited 
by the foremost of the twice-born oncs^ 
Thus her visit looked more like a pilgrim- 
age rather than a mission lo catch a 
young man and far less for a reckless 
courtship with the first young man she 
came across. How she exactly felt a 
preference for Satyavat is not des- 
cribed in the text. She must have 
gone to the hermitage of the dethroned 
blind King of Salya, Dyumatsena by 
name, whose only son, Satyavat, main- 
tained his parents earning by hard 
manual labour their livelihood. The 
elderly ministers and herself must have 
talked to them as in other hermitages 
and learnt all about them. As it usually 
happens, the ministers must have intro- 
duced the princess to this family like all 
other places they visited. It is but 
natural for the dethroned blind king to 
s])cak out his mind to the ministers as 
to how glad he would have been if it 
v.’erc possible to have such a princess for 
Satyavat, as he was a jewel of a young 
man and so helpful to the. blind parents. 
But he himself, in his fallen condition, 
should not have the audacity of making 
a formal proposal. Savitri must have 
heard all the talk, as the hermitage of 
a poor King could not have been an 
extensive one, and learnt of the extra- 
ordinarily good qualities of Satyavat. 
Similarly Satyavat him'^clf must have 
seen Savilri and heard all about her. 
Love at first sight in such circumstances 
is not unlikely. But the Hindu decorum 
and the hermitage atmosphere would 


^ Mbh., Chap. 294, vv. 89-42. 
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prevent any conversation or courtship 
between Savitri and Salyavat in presence 
of the elders*. Savitri^s choice fell on 
this youn^r prince of fallen fortunes who 
appeared to her as a fit mate even for 
a goddess. She must have recalled that 
she was warned to keep up her dignity; 
she was only to report a possible suitor 
who would match her in all respects. 
She had no freedom to settle anything 
herself. The final approval rested with 
her father. On the report of her desire 
her father himself would invite the bride- 
groom according to the Brahma form of 
marriage" in which Savitri was married. 

On her return to the Court where the 
great sage Narada eimic by chance, she 
related that she had wedded in mind the 
prince Satyavat who was the only son 
of the King Dyumatsena of Salya. The 
king was a pious man but he lost his 
eyes and kingdom and was residing in 
the woods. Satyavat was born in the 
city and brought up in the hermitage and 
was a fit and proper person to match 
her. The all-knowing sage Narada who 
came there by chance dilated upon the 
extraordinary merits of her choice. 
Thus it was disclosed that Satyavat was 
so named because tlic parents were very 
truthful ; and he himself was as truthful 
as Sivi, son of Usinar. ITis other name 
Chitrasva implies his fondness for horses. 

" The ririrumstainTs in ilur hermit n|?(; of 
Kanvn, under whieli Siikiintala and King 
DushyanUi eontraeted a hurried and secret 
union, were diffcTcnt. Moreover Sakuntala 
had a natural weakness, having been the 
daughter of a union of lust of a weak Rishi 
and a professional nymph. The King himself 
had no self control, was childless, and might 
have been in the habit of leading an un- 
controlled life. 

* Accord»ng to this form a bridegroom of 
learning is invited liy the guardians of a 
suitable bride to accept her with dowries. 
In Daiv'a form the bride is given to a 
successful priest as a reward. In Arsha 
form a bride is given in return for some cattle 
to a Rishi who ordinarily does not marry. 
In M&nusha form a man and woman are 


He is heroic as Mahendra, energetic as 
Vibhavasu, wiie as Brihaspati, forgiving 
as the earth, and very intefflgent. He 
is very handsome, large-hearted, amiable 
in nature, charitable and devoted ip- 
Brahmans. He resembles Yayati in 
magnanimity, lovely to look at as the 
moon, and beautiful as the Aswins. He 
possesses self-control and is meek, hernie, 
of subdued senses, faithful to his friends, 
free from malice, modest and patient. 
Men of great asceticism and of high 
character say that he is ever plain and 
firm in honour. ‘All these are his noble 
qualities, but what are his defects.^’ 
asked the wise King of the Madras. ‘He 
has only one defect and that is, that he 
will, within a year from this day breathe 
his last’ declared Narada. This serious 
defect the father of a bride could not 
pass. So he asked Savitri to seek 
another for her husband. Savitri refused 
to change her mind : ‘Whether his life 
be long or short, whether he is gifted 
with noble qualities or destitute of them, 
I have, for once, chosen him, and will 
not select any other a second time’, said 
Savitri and firmly added, ‘Hav ing first 
settled a thing in mind, it is then 
expressed in words, and is ultimately 
given effect to by external acts. My 
own mind is a proof of this, the die falls 
but once, daughter can once be bestowed 
and “I bestow” is uttered but once”". 

This uncommon firmness of resolve 
pleased Narada who recommended the 
bestowal and blessed the union saying • 
“Monarch, fixed is she in mind and 

invited to perform household duties. These 
are the four usual forms. The four cxcep' 
tional ones include the Gandharva form m 
which man and woman co-habit before any 
social rites being observed as in the case of 
iSakuntala and Diishyanta. In Rakshasa 
form a bride is abducted or carried 
by force by a warrior as a booty. In 
Paisacha form a maiden in intoxication or 
madness is molested. 

” Mbb., Chap. CCLXLIII. 
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heart' ^ From her truth she should 
never be asked to depart’*. The King 
accepted the sagely advice. Thus he 
went barefooted to the hermitage of 
JQyumatsenu and requested him to 
accept Savitri as his daughter-in-law, in 
C(jnformity with the usage of his order. 
Dyumatseiia though delighted at the pro- 
posal hesitated and then said, “Exiled 
from my kingdom we have taken refuge 
in the wockIs, and have been, like 
ascetics, practising virtue with subdued 
})assioiis. How will your daughter, un- 
used to a forest life put up with its 
hardships? Formerly (when Savitri 
visited the hermitage) I cherished a 
desire of forming an alliance with you. 
Uiit deprived of my kingdom I hesitate 
to do it”. “Neither happiness nor misery 
lias any ])crmancnce. Both my daughter 
and myself arc aware of this fact. You 
Jire my equal and I am your equal. Be 
pleased to accept my daughter, as wife 
of good Satyavat”, said the King, Then 
those two moiiarchs invited all Brahmans 
dwelling in the hermitages and caused 
the wedding to be celebrated agreeably 
to the usage. Her father having de- 
parted, Savitri cast away all her orna- 
ments and bridal and royal robes, and 
put on barks of trees and clothes dyed 
red. Thus she became an equal and real 
member of her new family. Savitri and 
Satyavat rejoiced exceedingly. By her 
ministrations, good qualities, affections, 
st'lf-control, and good services to all, she 
pleased every one. By giving physical 
comforts and mental happiness she 
delighted her husband’s mother and 
father who became her own mother and 
father. Similarly, by agreeable words, 
skdfulness, sweet disposition and by 
nihiistcring to him in private she 
delighted her husband. 

Among all this happiness Savitri could 
however, forget the words of Narada 

^hh., Chap. 295, v. 29. 


about the mandated period of her 
husband’s life. Three nights before the 
fatal day, which was not disclosed to 
the husbiliid or the parents, she took a 
vow 4 )f fasting and invoking the god of 
death. On the morning of the fatal day 
she sought the permission of the elders 
lo accompany Satyavat who was going 
on his daily round. Fasting as she was, 
the permission was giv'cn on her assur- 
ance that that was the part of her vow. 
Thus accompanied by his wife Satyavat 
jiroceedcd, gathered fruits and began to 
cut down trees when he felt unwell with 
a headache : 

“Cruel ache is on my forehead, fond and 
ever faithful wife, 
And T feel a hundred needles pierce me 
and torment my life, 
And my feeble footsteps falter, and my 
senses seem to reel, 
Fain would 1 beside thee linger, for a 
sleep doth over me steal’’. 

Thereupon Savitri coming up to Her 
husband sat down on the ground with 
his head on her lap. Savitri saw the 
fearful God, and asked him why he was 
there and she was told : 

“ ‘Know me’, thus responded Yama, 
mighty monarch of the dead, 
‘Mortals leaving earthly mansion to my 
darksome realms are led. 
Since with woman’s full affection thou 
hast loved thy husband dear, 
Ilcncc before thee, faithful woman, 
Yama doth in form appear, 
But his days and loves arc ended, and 
he leaves his faithful wife, 
In this noose 1 bind and carry spark of 
his (Immortal'") life, 
Virtue graced his life an<l action, spotless 
was his princely heart, 
Hence for him I came in person, princess, 
let thy husband part’ 

= Mbh., Chap. 2t>8, vv. 12-13, 16-17. 

*■ 111 the text it is not speeitied : but the 
translator introduced the fact earlier. 
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Thus saying the god of Death is 
stated to have packed the vital spark 
(angushthamaira-purusha) leaving the 
body pale, bloodless, cold and dumb, 
and started to move towards his domain. 
Preserving the beloved body of her 
husband carefully, Savitri, the faithful 
wife, followed in fulfilment of her mar- 
riage vow : 

“For eternal Law divides not loving 
man and faithful wife.” 

She firmly reminded the Lord of 
Justice (dhnrmaraja) that it was her 
inherent right to follow her husband 
wherever he goes or is compelled to go : 
this right she acquired by due perform- 
ance of her duties, by devotion, by 
securing her husband’s love and by 
constancy; the Lord of Justice, she said 
firmly, will not be justified in preventing 
her from exercising her own rights, which 
she was determined to do at any cost'^. 
This naturally embarrassed the Lord of 
Justice and he frankly confessed: . 

and no further living creatures may with 
monarch Yama go”. Thus being almost 
helpless either to prevent Savitri from 
her inherent rights and duties or to take 
her to his domain as her mandated period 
of life did not expire he thought of 
making peace with her and offered her 
four or five boons, which at first 
excluded the life of her husband. What 
was uppermost in her heart she asked 
and was granted as the first boon : 
“Since you so permit me, Yama,” so 
the good Savitri said, 
“For my husband’s banished father let 
my dearest suit be made. 
Sightless in the darksome forest dwells 
the monarch and is weak, 
Orant him sight and grant him vigour, 
Yama, in thy mercy speak, 
(;rant him back his wealth and Kingdom, 
Yama, in thy mercy speak.” 

“ Mbh., Chap. 298, w. 22, 23. 

“ They are really three, but some has 
counted them as four and others as five. 


And as the second boon she got from 
Yama that her father-in-luw would never 
fail in performing the royal duties of 
ministering to the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the subjects’®. This cleanly 
indicates that Savitri had identified her- 
self with her husband’s family ; that the 
first misery she felt was not of her own 
worries, but that of her father-in-law’s— 
first in the loss of eye-sight and next 
the loss of kingdom. But in her 
nobility she never forgot that the 
kingdom was required not for their (iwn 
comfort and convenience, but for the 
service of the subjects who had been 
suffering from the misrule of the enemy 
who unjustly snatched away the king- 
dom. 

It should be noted that Draupadi with 
whom Savitri was being compared never 
uttered a word showing her sympathy 
with the subjects who had been no doubt 
suffering from the misrule of King 
Duryodhana. Nor did ever Draupadi 
think of her mothers-in-law or even of 
her own parents. But Savitri asked the 
second boon for a hundred sons for her 
old father who in her absence was lonely 
and whose greatest misery was the 
absence of descendants to inherit and 
continue the rule of Justice”. 

These boons proved as test cases. 
These unmistakably showed Savilri’s 
unscllishncss and anxiety for a rule of 
justice all over the country. Thus the 
Lord of Justice offered further boons, 
still excluding the life of her husband 
Savitri equally anxious for the continu 
ance of justice in her father-in-law i 
kingdom prayed : 

“Grant him that the line of monarch! 
may not untimely end”. 

This being readily and probably know- 
ingly granted Savitri almost automati- 
cally asked as the fourth boon : 

“ Mbh., Chap. 298, v. 88. 

” Ibid., V. 89. 
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me have strong and powerful sons born 
of Satyavat and begotten of us both, 
who will perpetuate our line*®. 

This was also granted and she was 
.Jtold that a hundred sons would be born 
to her and that she could thus be happy 
and enjoy her youth and fortune. It 
was, however, not disclosed as to how 
she should beget those hundred sons : 
according to prevailing custom she could, 
no doubt, beget sons, even after the 
death of Satyavat, either by remarrying 
or by hiring begettor by the niyofta 
system. But she, the ideal faithful and 
dutiful wife, made it perfectly clear to 
the Giver of all things : “I do not want 
happiness bereft of my husband. With- 
out him I do not crave heaven itself. 
Deprived of him I do not long for 
prosperity or the enjoyment of begetting 
a hundred sons. And bereft of my 
husband I am unable to bear life”. This 
last remark implies her determination to 
commit suicide which is really equivalent 
to the following of her dead husband. 

Yama was, however, not authorised 
to abet the sin of suicide by a pious and 
dutiful person. Besides, the Lord of 
Justice was satisfied that Savitri had the 
right of lu't being separated from her 

Mbli., Chap. 298, 46. 

Tht! reading; *Sata’ appears to be for 
‘Subha’ because it would be greedy and a 
miiLter of lust for the godly Savitri to ask 
for. Yama, however, in his mercy and 
wisdom granted a hundred sons who would 
ensure the continuance of the line of 
monarchs, which, alone, was her real and 
justifiable desire. 


loving husband. Moreover Yama was 
the mere custodian of immortal life for 
a mandated period and was authorised 
to releanse the detained life as soon as he 
was satisfied that the departed life had 
reaped the fruits of bad action in his 
custody. Above all Satyavat had no 
sins for which he might be taken to 
Yama’s reformatory. Thus his life was 
released and he was granted a long lease 
of life in order to be able to beget unto 
Savitri a hundred sons who would ensure 
all happiness and make it possible to 
render the line of monarchs endless. 

The moral of the story is simple and 
intelligible : the performance of one’s 
allotted duties faithfully and firmly can 
conquer all obstacles on one’s path ; this 
enables one to bring under control what 
is vaguely called fate or destiny. This 
is the conquest of death. Life being 
immortal the business of death is only 
to detain and punish the wrong-doers. 
There is no fear of death for the law- 
abiding and the dutiful workers. No 
mysterious knowledge and vague 
assumption is required for people of 
action. Savitri illustrates this fact by 
the conquest of fearful death. 

Draupadi does not stand comparison. 
She was the first of the company on their 
way to heaven to fall : this illustrates 
her failure of some duties for. which 
Savitri could never be found guilty even 
by the highest court of justice which can 
detect all known and unknowii failures 
of human duties. 


Love sceketh not itself to please 
Not for itself hath any care 
But for another gives its ease 
And builds a heaven in hell’s despair. 


-^William Blake 



(GURU NANAK’S CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 

By Prof. Teja Singh, M.A. 

I The openinu senlrnf-e of Prof. Tcja Singh’s artide gives, as it were, the key to 
(he llioiighi. ih'-veldpod in it. — Kcl.| 


Guru Nanak did not believe in saving 
a soul so much as making it worth 
saving. Being, not liccomiiig, is the 
question with him. His system of 
belief, thercft^rc, is that is a 

process of learning which a disciple has 
to undergo before he is fit to be saved. 
He based his education on the whole- 
some belief that “in the mine of the 
human soul there arc so many gems and 
jewels of faculties waiting for devflop- 
mcnt—only if he earcs to listen to the 
voice of the Teacher” (Japji, vi). In 
the four stanzas, following I he 7tli in 
his Jnpji, he actually lays down the 
process by which the discijjle is to 
develop his inner nature. 

At first the Guru’s teaching will 
create in him an interest in the wisdom 
of God as revealed in jihysical nature. 
This is the most natural beginning of a 
man’s education. For most of our 
errors, involving so much sin and sulTcr- 
ing, proceed from our superstitious 
beliefs about our ])hysical surroundings. 
It is right, thereiore, that the disciple’s 
religious education should include a 
working knowledge of facts about 
Nature. And it should astonish no- 
body. For our knowledge of natural as 
of moral truth is a real participation in 
the wisdom of God, which measures and 
determines His will. People have come 
to regard Science (the knowledge of 
God’s c’-eation) as distinct from Divine 
’inowlcdge. But if rightly interpreted, 
Science is a part of God’s infinite 
wisdom and Scripture an index to that 


wisdom as revealed in the mind of man 
and the workings of Nature. 

This is how the education begins: 

“By hearkening to the voice of the 
Teacher the disciple is enabled to 
know what the Siddhas, Pirs and 
Master- Yogis are. 

He comes to know the real nature 
of the earth, its supporting bull, 
the skies, 

The islands, the spheres, and the 
underworlds. 

Death loses its terrors for those wlio 
hear the Word. 

Nanak, to the devotees this knowl- 
edge is always refreshing. 

It gives them mind enough to 
defeat all sorrow and sin.” 

The disciple in trying to get rid of 
superstition comes up against the false 
ideas spread about physical nature by 
teachers of the old school. In the days 
of Guru Nanak the sect of Yogis had 
spread strange ideas about heaven and 
earth. The Yogis claimed that by 
practising certain mental and physical 
juggleries they could float in the air, 
shake the foundations of the earth, 
force the skies to send rain, and perform 
hundred other tricks which went direct- 
ly against the ordinary principles of 
geography. The Guru’s leaching will 
dispel such superstition. As for 
instance, the belief that the earth is 
supported from underneath by a bull is 
dispelled by the teaching, given in the 
16th stanza, that — 

“The fabled Bull is »eally Law, 
born of Mercy, 
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Which in a spirit of Harmony is 
supporting the whole system. 

To justify oneself one must under- 
stand 

How great is the load that the Bull 
must bear ! 

There are other worlds beside this 
earth, and beyond them still 
others ; 

And all this load on one Bull ! 
What is the power that su])ports 
the Bull itself? 

The names of creatures of different 
species and colours 

Have been recorded by an over- 
flowing Pen. 

Who can write an account of them ? 

And if written, how great must be 
the account ! 

How great His Power, and His 
Beauty, 

And His Gifts ! Who could know 
the measure thereof?” 

When man is freed from superstition, 
which is the mother of all fears, he 
becomes fearless and happy. “They 
entertain no fear of death whose minds 
arc free from superstition” (GuMn, v). 

With a true knowledge of Nature, the 
belief inculcated by certain old books 
in gods and goddesses also vanishes. 
This is what is taught next: 

“This instrnetion will make the dis- 
ciple realise the true signilicanee 
of the powers re])resented by 
Shiva, Brahma and Indra ; 

And he will begin to dislike the 
offering of praise to them. 

He will come to know the secrets 
of physical Nature and the unify- 
ing Spirit working behind; 

And in the light of that knowledge 
he will be able to correct his views 
about the Shastras, Smritis and 
Vedas. 

Nanak,*to the devotees this knowl- 
edge is always refreshing. 


It gives them mind enough to 
defeat all sorrow and sin.” 

Why had the people personified the 
destructive, y)roduelive and sustaining 
powers of Nature as deities like Shi\'a, 
Brahma and India? Because they 
could not see the spiritual Powfr that 
was working ludiir.d these forees (see 
Stanza xxx. -1). They could not 
establish any relation between the 
j)hysieal ]>hennmena and the r)rganising 
mind of (iod, without some- 

thing palpable between that tlicy could 
easily think and sneak of. The disciple 
having learnt of ilie true connection 
Ik tween Matter and Mind will at once 
give up his belief in gods and goddesses, 
and will acknowledge that (iod Tlirnself 
through His well-organised laws is 
worki ng e very where . 

Then the disciple enters the moral 
sphere : 

“By the (iuni’s instruction the 
disciple will obtain the sense of 
Truth, Ilarim ny and (ioodness; 

Which will be as good to him as 
bathing at the sixty-six places of 
pilgrimage*, 

And the study of which will minister 
to his honour. 

He wdll thus ae«iuire a steady vision 
of life. 

Nanak, to the devolees this knowl- 
edge is always refreshing. 

It gives them mind enough to 
defeat all sorrow and sin.” 

The Gum gives here the three repre- 
sentative virtues: Triitli, Harmony 
and Goodness, as opposed to Satin 
(Peace), Rnjo (Desire), and Tamo 
(Passion). The sense of Truth will teach 
the disciple how to d stinguish what is 
essential, significant and true from what 
is non-essential, trivial and false. The 
sense of (iood will enable him to see 
what is moral and best fitted for the 
fiilfdmeut of God’s purposes. And the 
sense of Harmony will teach him how 
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to co-ordinate the tilings of the soul 
with those of the body, the things that 
concern this world with those that con- 
cern the world beyond. He will acquire 
such a balance, such a singleness of mind 
that he will never wander in search 
after salvation in pilgrimages, etc. He 
will feel most honoured in the knowledge 
that he possesses such a mind. For, 
what greater satisfaction of ambition 
can there be than the possession of a 
balanced outlook of life? 

So far the Guru had inculcated 
qualities of individual character; now 
he takes up those which belong to public 
life: 

‘^While listening to the Teacher the 
disciple goes over the cardinal virtues of 
manhood : 

He learns what might be expected 
of him as a religious leader or a 
king; 


So that with his help even the 
blindest men could find the way; 

And he would be able to solve the 
deepest problems of life. 

Nanak, to the devotees this kiiowl* 
edge is always refreshing. 

It gives them mind enough to 
defeat all sorrow and sin.” 

This teaching considers man in his 
representative capacity, and helps him 
to understand how he should behave in 
different spheres of public life and what 
is expected of him as a leader of men in 
church or state. 

It is this teaching which led to the. 
development of corporate life among the 
Sikhs. It is this teaching which led the 
succeeding generations of Sikhs to take 
interest in national life and to develop 
the civic sense in themselves. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PURUSHOTTAMA IN 
THE GITA 

By Braiimachari Bhakticiiaitanya 


In the February Number of the 
Pralmddha Bharat a Mr. Anilbaran Roy 
has contributed an article entitled 
“Discourses on the Gita” in which he 
alludes to the doctrine of the Purushot- 
tama at length as propounded by Sri 
Aurobindo. The writer addresses him- 
self to the task of giving a correct 
interpretation of the doctrine as “most 
commentators have stumbled” in their 
attempt ; but, in fact, he himself has not 
been able to convince either as to the 
soundness of his own arguments or the 
mistakes of the ancient expounders. 
The wiiter has not even cared to subs- 
tantiate his assertion that most com- 
mentators, especially Sri Shankara and 
Sri Ramanuja, have failed to interpret 


correctly the Gita’s doctrine »if Mk 
P urushottamu. In the first place all the 
Acharyas, whose commentaries on the 
Prasthanatraya have been considered 
authoritative for centuries, have inler- 
preted the Vedanta-passages in the light 
of a still older tradition acceptable to 
other venerable teachers of insight and 
understanding. Such traditions cannot 
be simply dismissed merely for the fault 
of being tradition. The Bhashyakaras 
have accepted the etymological sense in 
the interpretation of the texts only 
where it was found to serve as a faith- 
ful guide. They were quite conversant 
with the entire religious and philosophical 
literature from the times tff the Vedas 
down to their own days. It should also' 
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be noted that they were nearer to the 
time when these texts were produced 
and formed a living link in the successive 
transmission of the texts from teacher to 
disciple and so stood a better chance of 
understanding the original meaning than 
we, who approach those texts with no 
equipment other than what is given by 
our own knowledge of the present. 
Hence if we have to judge a criticism of 
the ancient commentators* exposition in 
an unbiassed way, wc shall have to 
consider all the above points. 

In the following paragraphs an 
attempt is made to vindicate the 
Purushottama theory of the Gita from 
the point of view of Sri Ramanuja, com- 
paring it with Mr. Roy’s interpretation, 
which is declared to set forth the views 
of Sri Aurobindo. 

I 

In trying to find out the meaning of 
a term etymological sense alone is not 
sufficient. Often it is the context that 
gives us the key to the determination of 
the correct meaning. For instance, in 
the twentieth stanza of the eighth 
chapter of the Gita, the word ‘Avyakta* 
has first been used in the Sankhyan 
sense, that is, applied to the non- 
iiitelligcnt matter and later on the same 
word has been used in the Vedantic 
sense where it is applied to an intelligent 
principle which “is not perished, even 
when all created things are perished”. 
In short the adjective ‘Akshara* has been 
used in the Gita sometimes with refer- 
ence to the Sankhyan Prakriti and 
sometimes with reference to the Mukta 
Purusha beyond the Prakriti. In many 
places the Sankhyan meaning which is 
valid in its own system has no force in 
determining the sense of a Vedantic text. 
If the critical inquirer is not on his guard 
he Would Tftihesitatingly think a cow to 
he a horse because he secs it tied in the 


usual place of a horse, as Shankara puts 
it humorously. 

When Mr. Roy says, “The Akshara 
Purusha of the Gita corresponds to the 
liberated Purusha of the Sankhya, the 
Kshara corresponds to the Sankhya’s 
Purusha associated with Prakriti”, he 
confounds one with the other. The 
Kshara corresponds to the bound 
Piuusha of the Sankhya in so far as it 
is matter-tied ; just as the Sankhya 
Purusha is caught in the grips of 
Prakriti, the Kshara, as an embodied 
soul which is in bondage to Karma, is 
destructible in the sense that it is subject 
to repeated births and deaths. 

But the Sankhya analysis leads us to 
the postulation of two entities, the inert 
and immobile Purusha on the one hand, 
and Prakriti possessed of action on the 
other hand. In the union of Purusha 
and Prakriti Purusha seems to be active, 
though not so in reality. The Kshara 
Purusha of the Gita is not apparently 
active with Prakriti, like a lame man 
sitting on the shoulders of a blind 
person. He is simply bound to the 
chariot-wheels of the Samsara with a 
Clietana which is his owm. Even when 
the Baddha becomes the Mukta Purusha, 
he docs not run away from nature 
with the fear of a fall, but he secs the 
whole universe as throbbing and pulsat- 
ing with life by the principle of the 
Supreme Consciousness. 

In the Sankhya if the Purusha 
separates itself from the Pradhana or 
Prakriti his bonds arc broken, and he 
becomes free and absolute. The San- 
khyan Moksha should not be confounded 
with the Moksha of the Vedanta; for 
according to Vedanta the soul is free 
from any definite state of action. The 
Sankhyan Mukta Purusha is absolutely 
incapable of action whereas the Akshara 
Purusha of the Gita, even after rising 
above the Prakriti, will continue to work 
unattached even as the lotus-leaf is not 
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smeared with water. The Bhagavan 
says in the Gita, *‘The Akshara is the 
Supreme Brahma^”. What is termed as 
Tad-Brahma is Paramam Aksharam ; 
Aksharam is that which is not subject to 
decay and death, and is the collective 
name given to the Kshetrajnas. The 
Shruti also declares that ^^Avyakta 
merges into Akshara^”. Hence we are 
unable to sec any analogy between the 
Akshara Purusha of the Gita and the 
liberated Purusha of the Sankhya. 

II 

According to Mr. Roy the Gita brings 
in a third Purusha, the Purushottama, 
for the manifestation of a divine life and 
a divine action, which is not possible in 
the case of the liberated Purusha of the 
Sankhya. It has been previously ex- 
plained that such a parallelism is most 
confusing. The Akshara Purusha who 
has disjoined himself with the Prakrit! 
is not immobile and incapable of action 
like the Sankhyan Purusha. The Sthita 
Prajna, the Jnani, the Bhakta, and the 
Yogi of the Gita finds sufficient scope 
for divine life and divine action. Though 
he has no object in the world to gain by 
doing an action, he always performs 
them for the good of the world without 
being attached; though he lives in the 
world, he is not of the world, and he 
performs actions for the guidance of 
humanity lest the world should mistake 
him for a lotus-eater. So we find that 
it is not at all necessary for the Akshara 
Purusha to become the Uttama Purusha 
for attaining greater power of His nature, 
His energy and Ilis will. At the same 
time, though he has not become the 
Purushottama, qualitatively there is no 
difference between him and the highest 
Person as He is his Antaryamin. 

Gita, VIII. 8. 

® w(r< fwfe I 

Suhalopaniahad, V. 2. 


In the message of the Gita as inter- 
preted by Sri Aurobindo (published by 
Messrs. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.), 
Mr. Roy translates the fifteenth stanza 
of the third chapter as follows : *‘Work 
know to be born of Brahman, Brahman 
is born of the Immutable ; therefore there 
is the all-pervading Brahman established 
in Sacrifice”. If the meaning of this 
stanza is properly understood, it gives 
us the key to solve the problem whether 
the Akshara Purusha is capable or 
incapable of action, and whether he has 
to attain the nature of the Purushottama 
for the possibility of a divine life and 
divine action. Here Mr. Roy has not 
thrown any light as to the exact inter- 
pretation of the term ‘Brahma’ either in 
the foot-notes or elsewhere. The inter- 
pretation that work is born of Brahma, 
Brahma is born of the Akshara docs not 
become intelligible. If Brahma means 
the Supreme Spirit, the Supreme Spirit 
born of Akshara is meaningless and 
irrelevant. Lokamunya Tilak interprets 
the word ‘Brahma’ as the Fundamental 
Substance of the World, following Sri 
Ramanujia’s commentary on the same 
stanza where the interpretation is given 
consistent with its sense in the stanza 
^*Mama Yomr Mahat Brnhnm” (XIV-S) 
Here the word ‘Brahma’ denotes the 
body which is the aggregate of the 
material stuff. This denotation is based 
on the Upanishad-text which declares, 
“From Him, this Brahma, (matter or 
body) name, form, as well as food are 
born.”'* Hence the interpretation of the 
passage, “Korma Brahrnodhbhavavt,^* 
meaning “the actions proceed from the 
body^^ is consistent with the context of 
the particular passage in question. On 
the basis of this interpretation it will be 
easy to get the link between Brahma 
and the Akshara. The terra ‘Akshara 
refers to the finite soul to whom the body 

Mundakopanishad, I* 
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is an instrument for work. So the body 
which is an instrument for the sou], is 
said to spring from Akshara. This is 
sufficient to show that unlike the San- 
khyan Purusha who has to take the 
help of the Prakriti for mobility, the 
Akshara Purusha of the Gita himself 
possesses the power for a divine life and 
divine action. 

Ill 

Then, whence does this Purushottama 
come ? What is his purpose ? What is 
the relation between the Purushottama 
on the one hand, and Kshara and 
Akshara Purusha on the other hand? 
The reason is not very far to seek. The 
Purushottama is different from the 
Kshara and the Akshara as the Gita 
clearly says.‘‘ The Uttama Purusha is 
known by the epithet ‘Paramatman’, 
which cannot be applied to the Kshara 
or the Akshara Purusha, which is 
always the finite self. The individual 
soul, though not outside the body of the 
Supreme Soul, is inferior in power and 
glory, as it cannot project, sustain or 
j)crvade the whole universe of mind and 
matter. The Purushottama is designat- 
ed by the word ‘Purusha* as Ho stands 
in the same relation to the universe as 
the soul stands to its body. He is the 
soul of the universe as He permeates it, 
giving it consciousness and sustains it 
as the centre of all dynamic power and 
glory, even as the individual soul per- 
vades its own embodiment giving it life 
and energy. The Uttama Purusha and 
the Akshara Purusha are not essentially 
different from each other. There is only 
a distinction in degrees. The Supreme 
Soul has no limitation whatsoever, 
whereas the finite soul sometimes may 
be under the ])owcr of Prakriti. It 
's this difference which makes the 
Gita attribute supremacy to the Lord 

* ne i: I 

Gita, XV. 17. 


in the epithets of Purushottama and 
Paramatma. 

The term ‘Purushottama* denotes the 
Supreme Soul who is Nirguna in the 
sense that he is essentially free from all 
limitations and imperfections and is 
Saguna in the sense that he possesses 
numberless auspicious qualities of un- 
surpassable excellence. The Gita exhorts 
the wise man to know the Uttama 
Purusha as different from the Mutable 
and the Immutable and to serve him in 
every way in order that he may attain 
the highest state of peace and blessed- 
ness. The Akshara Purusha holds the 
pivotal position for the correct under- 
standing of the Gita-theory of the Puru- 
shottama. If the Akshara Purusha is 
interpreted as the Supreme Spirit, the 
Uttama Purusha who is above the 
Akshara Purusha will have no definite 
representation ; on the contrary, if the 
Akshara Purusha is again defined as the 
emancipated Sankhyan Purusha, he 
cannot attain the Sadharmya of the 
Divine, but remains a mummy for ever. 
Hence if the Akshara Purusha is inter- 
preted as the individual soul who is an 
Amsha or part of the Paramatma, and 
who becomes Kshara wdien matter-bound 
and Akshara (na-ksharati) when he is 
disjoined from the connection with 
matter by the power of the grace of the 
Lord, whom he cognizes as the Puru- 
shottama, there wdll be no stumbling- 
block to understand the mystery of the 
Purushottama. 

IV 

It is true that the entire universe of 
mind and matter in all its modifications 
and the individual souls of different 
manifestations are the real constituents 
of the Purushottama, Kshara or the 
Achit (matter), and Akshara or the Chit 
(Spirit) constitute the body of the Lord. 
The Kshara and the Akshara stand to 
Ishwara in the same relation of depend- 
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ence just as an animal body stands to 
its soul. Matter and spirit are in Him 
as he prevadcs all things which exist, 
material or spiritual, as the Soul* of their 
souls. It is illogical to say that the 
Purusha ‘‘can be both at the same time 
as he is above both of them and contains 
them as his two poises’* (Kshara and 
Akshara). The Purushottama can never 
become bound by helpless association 
with Nature, or become half-free, 
having the character of absolute silence 
and eternal immobility, or jump back to 
his primordial nature where he is the all- 
pervading aerial principle that dwells in 
etheric and so in whom all existence 
dwell. 

The Kshara which is Jada is subordi- 
nate to the Akshara, which is Chaitanya, 
and both are subordinate to the Uttama 
Purusha. The Purusha which is Amsha 
or part of the Lord, owing to the effect 
of its former actions, is reduced to a 
state of embodiment which limits its full 
freedom and power. Hence it should 
endeavour for the final emancipation by 
rising above the limitations of the Kshara 
and acquire all the glorious parts and 
characteristics of the Purushottama who 
is the very soul of the Akshara, The 
Paramapurusha is not only transcendent 
but immanent as well. He intimately 


interpenetrates everything, but nothing 
binds or limits him. As he transcends 
both Purusha and Prakriti he is cele- 
brated by the name Purushottama. 
Here the Gita solves the riddle of the 
mystery of the universe in its triple con- 
ception of Prakriti, Purusha and Utlama 
Purusha. “That heavenly person is 
without body; he is both without and 
within, not produced, without breadth 
and without mind, pure, higher than 
what is higher than the Imperishable.”' 

The Gita unequivocally declares that 
the Purushottama is the bed-rock on 
whom the entire universe of mind and 
matter rests. The Bhagavan himself, 
the Uttama Purusha of the Gita, defines 
their characteristics and relations and 
determines their value. He is the 
supporter of the Dharma arid shows the 
kingly way to attain bliss and final 
release. The grand conception of the* 
Purushottama impels us to make the 
supreme attempt of knowing Him in 
these triple terms. The Bhagavan has 
taught the most secret of the sciences in 
the chapter known as the “Purushnt- 
tama-yoga.” 

■ 3^5 WTTHTWJfWl |l5r: I 

WnJiit ITR^; pft T?: II 

Mundaka, Ch. I. 2. 9. 


THREE QUESTIONS 

“What is the highest kind of knowledge? To contemplate God without 
intermediary. 

What is there that is best in life? To have a will united to the will of 
God in prosperity and adversity, in joy and in sadness. 

What is the best of interior exercise? To turn to God at each moment 
and to be united to him.” 

— Life of union with 



THE PREACHER OF NON-DUALISM: IlIS 
QUALIFICATIONS 

By Pandit Durga Ciiaran CirATTorADJiYAVA, B.A. 


[Pandit Chattopadhyaya is well knovin as the translator of many Sanskrit treatises. 
He argues quite logically that the teacher of non-dualisrn should he conscious of unity 
and plurality at the same time."— Ed.] 


‘Tome unto me, ye, that labour and 
are heavy-laden and I will give you 
rest,” was a promise held out by one 
who enjoyed an inviolable peace of 
mind, even at the threshold of death. 
The promise, therefore, bears with it 
the certainty of fulfilment. When we 
diff for the bedrock which served as the 
foundation of that ineffable peace, 
which supported the preat seer at the 
hour of trial, we find that it is no other 
than the sense of identity with the 
Father — “I and my father are one.” 

You are the son of ‘‘the Father” and 
arc, therefore, safe; but what of me? 
I am the son of man. Can you hold out 
to me the same assurance as you feel 
within yourself and cry unto me like- 
wise “Thou art that” and art, therefore, 
equally safe? I ran, at best, take you 
on trust, when you declare your iden- 
tity with ‘the Father’, but bow can T 
Inisl myself at the hour of need? I, 
beiiip the son of a man, may fail at that 
critical moment. T am ready to trust 
myself to your puidaiice when you 
promise to lead me to the Kingdom of 
ITcaven, but how can you prevent the 
secret misgiving from creeping into my 
heart, that some day for some uncon- 
scious ‘trespass,’ a decree of banishment 
may be pronounced upon me — a decree 
from which there is no appeal ? So long 
i'-s I find myself in the presence of One, 
^^^ 0 . powerful than myself, no matter 
how merciful, I run the risk of being 
^sted from* His favour and dislodged. 
■* assurance does not breed in me the 


confidence that I can stay there, of my 
own right, as you do not pronounce me 
like yourself, a “son of immortality.” 

I can never feel myself safe so long as 
there is a second, nor can you feel 
safe either, so long as you allow 
me an existence, no matter in 
how subordinate a capacity; for, some- 
day T may overtake you. I can 
but repeat to you what Mother Sruti 
taught me to lisp, “As long as there is a 
second, so l(»ng there is fear.” She has 
taught me, not only the gospel of some 
great seer who gave expression to the 
sense of his own security with the 
words, “I am the Great One,” but 
also of another equally great, who 
gave us his assurance of safety 
in the words “Thou art That,” 
and also of a third one who declared that 
multiplicity, the root cause (d our 
misery, is after all a myth, no matter 
how patent, meaning that unity is the 
reality, the realization of which can alone 
bring us safety. 

You may turn back with a smile ajid 
ask me — “For whom was the declaration 
made ? If he was really convinced of the 
truth of his declaration, why should he 
play false to his own conviction by as- 
suming the existence of a second being, 
like you and me, fit to be spoken to? If 
he had discovered the truth, he ought to 
have kept it within himself. Any 
attempt to give it out would expose him 
to the charge of self-contradiction. He 
would prove merely as ridiculous as the 
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one who declared quite distinctly ‘I 
have no tongue within my mouth.’ ” 

On the other hand, if he has not been 
convinced of the truth of his declaration 
but only retails what he takes to be the 
truth, he cannot command any audience, 
and his evidence would be vitiated as 
being only heresay. 

Assuming that the philosophical theory 
of non-dualism has its counterpart in 
truth, how is that truth to be conveyed 
to one chary of belief? Demonstration 
is the weapon resorted to by the scien- 
tists in fighting incredulity. But here 
is a truth that baffles all demonstration, 
for any attempt at demonstration, were 
it possible, would make the demonstra- 
tor belie himself. On the other hand 
one who has realized the truth is alone 
qualified to impart it as also to interpret 
the utterances of those who realized the 
truth before him, and this fact is borne 
out by the remarks of the sage Vidya- 
ranya {Anuhhntiprakdsn, XI. 18. 14). 
Preceptors arc of two sorts. One of 
them merely knows how to paraj)hrase 
the texts expounding the essential 
nature of the self. The other has 
actually realized it. The preceptors 
of the first-named class arc but men 
and not the Great One, for they have 
not been able to divest themselves of 
the notion of their being men. When 
they undertake to interpret the texts 
recording the experiences of those who 
realized the truth, they seldom succeed 
in dispelling the doubts from the 
minds of their audience, much Ic.ss in 
producing a conviction. For want of a 
conviction, they put various construc- 
tions upon the texts, which seem to con- 
tradict one another (with the result that 
the self at times appears as a thing 
exi.steiit and at other times as a thing 
non-cxistcnt; sometimes as the doer in 
you, at other times as the non-doer; 
sometimes as pure, at other times as 
impure). But the preceptor who has 


actually realized the essence of 
Self, is nothing short of the Great One 
with whom he has discovered his own 
identity. When he undertakes to explain 
the nature of the Great One as a thing 
not in any way different from the Self, 
he carries conviction into the hearts of 
his hearers. But the pity is that he does 
not feel called upon to undertake the 
task as he feels sure that besides himself 
there is no other being to whose 
enlightenment he should address himself. 

It would, therefore, seem that it is not 
in the power of man to vouchsafe the 
supreme kiiowledge to man, nor has ordi- 
nary speech any power to convey it. 
The happy possessor, on attainment of 
it, crosses the bar that seems to separate 
man from the Supreme Being, and he 
leaves the ‘speech’ behind, it being not 
only of no use to him but positively 
baneful, as calculated to drag him down 
into the lunatic asylum from which he 
has been released.* This, of course, is 
true of one who by the perfection of his 
realization has been completely cut off 
from interchange of thoughts with men, 
but the bar has one saving feature. It 
is, fortunately for the man in bondage, 
somewhat capricious. It seems to play 
fast and loose with the seer, in whom 
the old leaven of ignorance, the sense of 
duality perseveres and proves so very 
tenacious that in the early stages of 
realization he can hardly wash it off. 
He has often to put up a prolonged fight 
with it. 

As the result of the light, the con- 
sciousness of multiplicity which seemed 
to be part and parcel of his self, ulti- 
mately loosens like the skin of a snake, 

* This fact partly accounts for the dictaa' 
of the Ancients that the knowledge tha 
makes for the liberation of man conics no 
from man but directly from the fiodhea* , 
assuming human form for the purpose, anj^ 
conversely, if you would be jiberated, yn> 
must not look upon Guru as a man bu a 
an incarnation of God. 
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which he can don and doff at pleasure. 
The sage Yajnavalkya had attained to a 
high step towards self-realization, before 
he, in the court of Janaka, directed his 
pupils to drive home the herd of eattle 
which the king .lanaka had offered as 
prize to any one who would solve his 
question. It would seem that the sage 
was still labouring under the avidya 
which shuts out the supreme knowledge. 
But Vidyaranya Muni has argued 
(Jwajimnlftivivrka Chap. II.) that he 
must have attained to the supreme 
knowledge before that iiieident, as the 
solutions given by him of the questions 
jmt by Janaka are still helping us to 
attain to the supreme knowledge. 

To many this argument on the part of 
the Muni would seem to be a piece of 
ipse divit and serve only to prove liis 
reverence for the Sruti which records the 
incident for our edilicatioii. But his 
above remarks, in the light of his fore- 
going observations made in Anubhuti- 
pnikiisa, evidently means that the 
solutions of Yajiiavalkya can help us to 
attain to the right knowledge only when 
they arc interpreted to us by one who 
has realized their meaning in actual life. 
It does not mean that the text read by 
ourselves, independently of the interpre- 
tation described above, can help us into 
the realization. But once we have been 
so helped by such an interpreter and put 
in possession of the Supreme Truth, we 
become competent to interpret any other 
texts dealing with the same Truth, in 
its various other aspects. In other 
words, the interpretation amounts to the 
delegation of a power enabling us not 
only to perceive the Truth in all its 
aspects, but also to impart the knowl- 
edge to other fit recipients. 

But the point remains : In what atti- 
l^nde of mind, the interpreter should im- 
part the knowledge? Is it with a con- 
sciousness of«the Unity or with a con- 
sciousness of the plurality ? The answer, 


absurd as it may seem, would evidently 
be with a consciousness of both, the 
consciousness of the Unity being latent 
and thfift of the plurality being patent, 
ue.f when he hovers on the borderland 
of duality and absolute unity, when 
though relapsing into avidya or rather 
the semblance of it from time to time, 
the shine of realization is still on him. 
It is at such a juncture that it becomes 
possible for him to dwell upon the non- 
dual principle in a way fit to be appre- 
hended by those who arc unable to ap- 
prehend it except through ordinary 
speech. But even then they must have 
prepared themselves to receive it by 
surrendering the boasted privilege of 
manhood — “free tliinking,” as well as 
the desires for worldly pleasures and by 
developing a fine perception through 
continence, on the one hand, and by 
keeping themselves alert on the other, 
like the ten virgins in the parable, 
awaiting the advent of the bridegroom. 
The teacher also, in his turn, has to 
prepare himself like the milch-cow 
attempting to suckle the young calf, by 
assuming the proper frame of mind, and 
by fitting his phrases to their comprehen- 
sion ; for, all expositions of the non-dual 
principle by speech arc, at best, but the 
gesticulations of the deaf and the dumb 
to give expression to their feelings. 
When the conviction of non-duality has 
sufficiently grown upon him, but not to 
such an extent as to deprive him of 
speech, the frame of mind in which it is 
possible for him to open his discourse, is 
one of sport or playful representation. 
He gives it out as one benefiting the 
world or helping other teachers by 
supplying them with t isier and more 
enjoyable texts for their discourses. The 
obstacles that stand in the way of the 
disciple and the vehicles the teacher uses 
for conveying the supreme knowledge are 
interesting topics that fall outside the 
present discussion. 



JESUS AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD 

t 

By Prof. Goor Govinda Gupta 


[The Divine Messenger appears in every age and every clime. The account of Ilis 
advent in Pulesline and the central theme of the message delivered are discussed here 
by Prof. Cupla, Senior Professor of Philosophy, Carmichael College, llangpur. — Ed.] 


The Divine Messenger as the 
Incarnation of God 

The world is familiar enough with the 
mighty name of Sree Ramakrishna and 
yet how little do we know of what he 
came and stood for ! For indeed the 
flood-gates of spirituality have just only 
been opened by Him for man and we 
have still to witness the flood —not this 
time as onlookers standing apart but as 
the very channels of the divine outflow 
itself. 

Let us not forget however that this, is 
not the first time that the Sun of Divine 
Glory has arisen before us to bless His 
creation with Ilis genial warmth. Time 
and again has He thus come and gone 
only to keep Himself in hiding for a 
season that we may, the better, for the 
matter of that, and with a growing 
spiritual preparedness, receive Him in 
His plenitude of Grace and Power. 

He comes ! Ah yes — but why after 
all is this solicitude for man who either 
has cursed Him‘ behind His back, or 
pierced Hira^ with the arrow, or reviled 
Him® to His face or nailed Him^ on the 
Cross or hounded Him® out of His 
corner of rest or spat at Him® by the 
road-side or laughed at Ilim^ in 
derision ? 

' Ramachandra. 

® Krishna. 

^ Bi ddha. 

* Christ. 

® Muhammed. 

‘ Chaitanya. 

^ Ramakrishna. 


True, loo true is all this in naked- 
ness of fact —but let us, if we would, be 
consoled with the thought that He takes 
it all as play and indulges in it as Ilis 
own play, -Ilis Lecla (Rlf5nr) -~as we in 
this country call it ! 

But can we indeed rest satisfied witli 
such an explanation of His Advent 
from age to age? 'flic Geeta docs, of 
course, help us with a clue to the 
mystery by saying — 


^ if «mfi I 



— but the halo of mystification still 
remains ! For what matters it to Him 
at least if virtue docs not subside and 
irreligion does prevail ? Why should He 
not stand aloof? Is there then no 
other purpose in it? May we not look 
at it from a different angle ? 

Certainly we may ! ! For the Lord 
has Himself said in one of His advents 
-“No man knoweth the Father except 
the Son and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal Him.” 

This may be taken as a definite hint 
at the truth that the Son conies as man 
before man to manifest the Father in 
Himself in order that man may hmiv 
Him ajid that there is no other xvaij of 
knovoing Him. So that it may also be 
presupposed that man has to kiunc 
Him — ^this being the only purpose for 
which he has been brought into exist- 
ence. And indeed, in the latest advent 
before us He has expressly said so-- 
®®To realise Him is the ^oal of life;” 

* Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna. 
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and again — “Seek yc first the kingdom 
of God and all other things shall be 
added unto you.”* To satisfy our 
rationalism still further as to why God- 
realisation should be the goal of life. 
He tells us — “Because it is He who has 
become all, in order that all may 
become even as He is”. And we have 
a definite assurance of it also, that we 
may become “perfect even as our 
Father in heaven is perfect” — for “We 
are verily His own children and have 
a right to His Power and all that 
belongs to llim.”*‘* So that ivhat better 
van lie do for )nan than reveal Ilimsell 
ill Man as God, appear before m as a 
God-realised Man, tell as luhat God- 
iralisation means and shoio ns the xcaii 
thereto ? 

This is exactly what the Apostle Paul 
says— 

“How then shall they call on Him in 
whom they have not believed? How 
shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard? How shall they hear 
without a preacher? How shall they 
preach if they be not sent” (i.c. come 
direct from the Divine Gnosis itself)? 

The whole secret of the truth of 
Avatar-hood lies, here, and so we have 
it— 

“To know the Son is to know the 
Father.” 

“To see the Son is to see Him.” 
So when the simple-hearted Philip asks 
“'“Master ! Show us the Father,” forth- 
with the reply is — “Hast thou seen me 
I’hilipj and not seen the Father?” 

Often again it was noticed in the case 
of Sri Ramakrishna that when the God- 
inebriates would be sitting at His feet 
drinking of the secret waters, of the 
^^orld of Spirit, He would abruptly 
close with the remark “And do you see 

of Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna. 


here?” pointing to His own person as 
He said so. 

Or again as the Lord Buddha said— 
“The Tathagata has shown you the 
way ‘Ananda’ than which there is none 
other better or more perfect.” 

Thus it is, therefore, that when 
Arjuna pointedly asks — 

—The definite reply of the Lord is — 

Jit aqrait i 

^ iwrsu” 

Speaking therefore of the secret 
^ij|P^)and of a still greater secret, 
always draws his attention 
to the greatest secret as He 

calls it himself— ^ 
^ what is this greatest 

secret? It is to use His own words 
again — 

“jpjpiT *in wnsft lit i 
a i i^^w i ft i fsntsfn ^ii” 

or more laconically still — 

TOi jRi I” 

But then a pertinent question ! Why 
come again and again? Is it simply 
because as the lamenting apostle says 
“He came into His own but His own 
received Him not?” Nay, not so 
exactly perhaps. A deeper significance 
may very well be brought out from the 
utterances mystically made now and 
again on the occasion of every Advent; 

as also from the fact of His manifes- 
tation as explained before. 

St. Paul it was, who, as. a mere 
vessel in the hands of the Master, 
declares the truth about it when he 
says — “The earnest expectation of the 
creature xvaiteth for the manifestation 
of the Sons of fitul.” 

So for this reason it is, the mighty 
stream of divine manifestation has 
gushed out and the river floweth on 
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through winding courses and at each 
turn it takes, spreads out covering a 
wider expanse in its sweep and goes on 
deepening in intensity as it rushes into 
the Oeean Eternal. 

Each time the Lord comes with 
almost the same Message changing it in 
form and content as need demands, 
according to the growing receptivity of 
Illimani ty as a whole. 

What then is the message with which 
the Lord stood before Man twenty 
centuries, back as Jesus the Christ ? 

Has it lost all signilicance for the 
humanity of the present day? Most 
certainly not; for with each subsequent 
advent it has been gaining in force and 
depth and has but remained conserved 
Tor a fuller expression— to vouch for 
the truth of which we need only refer 
to some of the mystical incidents and 
utterances on the occasion of the latest 
advent before us in the person of 
Srec Ramakrishna Himself. For herein 
indeed lies the truth of the saying— 
“He who was Rama and He who was 
Krishna, the same is here as Raina- 
krishna.”** How then are we to under- 
stand the message of the kingdom of 
Cod? 

The Kingdom of God or the Kingdom 
oi Heaven can best be interpreted from 
iiie parables of Jesus. It comes, too 
from the all-embracing idea of His 
teachings. 

The origin of the idea is to be traced 
to the theocracy of the Jews. Its ins- 
piration is to be traced to Issiah, its 
form to Daniel and its popularity to 
John the Baptist, with all of whom it 
had a local signilicance, being confined 
tc Palestine and the .Jews who regarded 
themsei\'es as. the chosen jieople of God. 

Palestine — the land of the .Tews on 
the borders of the Mediterranean— being 
the only route for attack availed of by 
the Babylonians or the Assyrians 
against the Egyptians, or by the latter 


against the former, and again by the 
Hittites against the Egyptians or the 
Arabs, as also by the Greeks and the 
Romans agains.t the eastern peoples in 
general, came now and again under 
foreign domination. The Jews who 
found themselves powerless against such 
formidable enemies and knew no end to 
their sufferings looked up for help to 
God who had preserved them as a peopU* 
for countless generations; and their 
righteous men — the Prophets -ke])t iij) 
their faith by engendering in them a 
strong belief in the Coming of God 
the Messiah or the Deliverer to estabiisli 
His kingdom among His own people ami 
to punish and chastise the foreigner w1m> 
was also the unbeliever. 

The kingdom of God llius came to I>i- 
the hereditary dream of the Jews wlio 
fondly looked forward to the day whi ?] 
at one blow the Roman grip would he 
loosened from the throat of His ])eo|)lt , 
and a .Jewish slate with .Tenisaleni fo:’ 
its capital and a greater David for ils 
king would be esiablished on earth .‘iiul 
the hopes and promises; of the prophets 
would be fullilled. 

So did the Jews dream and tluiv 
prophets pray. The child heard of it 
fiom its mother in her evening sU»rie> 
by the hearth-side, the school- boy 
learnt about it from the teacher ami 
the Scriptures whicli constituted the 
only learning of the time, the passer-hv 
heard it preached in the synagogue ati<l 
the prophet cried hoarsi? over it askinr. 
his people to be ready for its rcccpli«i»i 
by being true to God and walking in 
His ways. The idea of the kingdom of 
God thus came to be rooted deep i” 
their hearts and their eagerness fnr il'^ 
realisation grew with time till the pnn* 
hearted John began to preach it opcnl) 
to the people and to baiitise them with 
the water of the Jordan saying" 
‘‘Repent ye ! For the Kingdom nf 
Heaven is at hand,’’ thus signalising 
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approach with words of promise. John 
may or may not have felt the spiritual 
significance of the revelation which 
welled out from his heart, but Jesus it 
was who, with spiritual experience of 
God within Himself through the 30 years 
of preparation hidden from the eye of 
man, linked the idea of the kingdom 
lo Ilis own spiritual realisations and felt 
the awakening and the call for the up- 
littment of Humanity to the Divinity of 
God, and so, to preach the truth of the 
h'in^dom by likening it to the ^ra'ieth of 
iiod-hood in maw, the reiffn of God in 
I he soul of innn, 

Jesus preached a gospel which was 
new to Ilis countrymen and to the 
world of Ilis time. This is strongly 
emphasised in Jesus’ own wortls spoken 
to His disciples juid auclienee both by 
way of admonition and caution. 

“Verily [ say unto you, that except 
your righteousness shall cxeecd the 
righteousness of the Pharisees, ye shall 
in no way enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

The teachings of .Jesus were new not 
only as compared lo those of the 
Pharisees but also to those of even .John 
the Haptist who came to prepare the 
way for His coming. This may also 


be very well borne out by the significant 
statement of Jesus Himself : — 

‘‘No man puttelh new wine into old 
bottles else the bottles break and the 
wine runneth out and the bottles perish ; 
but he putteth new wine into new bottles 
and both are preserved.” 

Tlie old fashioned ideas of righteous- 
ness and piety and the means of attaining 
thereto were of little importance in the 
sight of Jesus. And it also seems that 
.John the Baptist who preached the 
advent of the kingdom had not fully 
realised the truth of Ihe revelation that 
was made through him, for he still 
adhered to those old ideas and believed 
in the coming of a kingdom for his own 
])coplc as the chosen of God. 

.Jesus brings about a comy)lelc revolu- 
lioTi by revealing the full signilicance of 
the gospel of the kingdom with His 
central ideas of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of man — thus 
preaching a Religion tor all humanity 
and saying : — 

“Many shall come from the east ami 
the west and slinll sit with Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” So '‘did Jesus go about all 
the cities and villages, teaching in the 
synagogues and preaching I he Gospel 
of the Kingdom.” 


“VVe arc the music-makers, 

And wc are the dreamers of dreams. 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers 
And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and Avorld-forsakers 
On whom the pale mewm gleams, 
Yet, we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems !” 


— 0\^hn7i^hncs.vi 



A CREDO 

By Mahidasa 


Mr. H. G. Wells is framing a Manna 
Carta for all mankind irrespective of 
race, creed and nationality, and the 
World Congress of Faiths proposes to 
discuss the Common Spiritual Basis for 
International Order. The time seems 
opportune for humbler individuals also 
to give expression to their convictions 
and beliefs concerning the problem of 
world-reconstruction — a problem in 
which all mankind is deeply interested. 
The three clauses forming this credo 
attempt to state briefly the fundamental 
ideals that should govern a human 
society organised on a peace footing. 
The new-order outlined here, it is need- 
less to say, will in several respects, 
widely differ from the competitive world- 
order existing in the present day. The 
three clauses are as follows : 

(1) I believe that the indwelling 
Spirit that lends light, life and beauty 
to this universe expresses itself most 
completely through human society and 
that all the manifold activities of man 
influence his spiritual attitude and in 
turn are influenced by it. Hence it 
follows that the poet, the philosopher, 
the politician, the merchant, the 
scholar, the artisan, the soldier, the 
priest, the peasant, the vagabond and 
all other types of humanity are cease- 
lessly expressing the Spirit that dwells 
in their inmost being. Further it 
follows that the human body is the 
highest temple of the Deity and should 
be venerated as such and it should be 
considered a sacred privilege to serve 
God as manifests Himself in the 
sick, the distressed and the poor. 

(2) I believe that Woman is the 
natural guardian of the race and hence 


it follows that all property which cons- 
titutes and symbolises the means of 
sustenance of the race should be vested 
in her. Further, it follows that 
civilized man should forget the tradi- 
tions of ownership over women and 
property inherited by him from his 
primitive cave-men ancestors and 
respect all women as the mothers and 
guardians of the race and the owners 
of all the valuable things of the earth. 
Every man should make over all his 
earnings to the woman to whom it 
legally belongs - in the first instance to 
his wife and in her absence to his 
daughter, mother or sister. All men 
arc entitled to employment and susten- 
ance. In the legislative assemblies the 
percentage of male members shall in 
no case exceed fifty. Teachers, 
ministers of religion and chancellors of 
the exchequer will normally be women, 
in special circumstances cxceptioiially 
gifted men may be allowed to fill thesf' 
posts. Military service, mining, and 
such other dangerous occupations will 
normally be filled by men. Care of 
children (whieh term would legally 
denote boys and girls under eighteen 
years of age), care of the sick and of 
inmates of asylums and penitentiaries 
will be wholly entrusted to women. 
All other occupations will be open to 
both sexes. 

(8) I believe that the contemplative 
life of retirement, wholly devoted to 
religion and philosophy is as important 
as the active life devoted to the 
acquisition of power and pleasure, b* 
consonance with the excellent practice 
instituted by the Aryan Blshis of old» 
all men and women on attaining 
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age of sixty should wholly retire from 
the world renouncing ail rights of 
citizenship and handing over their 
belongings to their heirs and succes- 
sors. Thereafter they should live in 
isolated spots like the Himalayas 
adopting the simple life of monks and 
nuns. Their expenses should be met 
by the State. These retired persons 
should wholly concern themselves with 
spiritual pursuits and have little or 
nothing to do with mundane affairs. 
Although these clauses arc simple and 
self-explanatory, brief notes on them 
may be found useful. They in a way 
codify the application of the fourfold 
principles of non-violence, truth, non- 
possession and Brahmaeharya (scli- 
reslrainl) as far as possible to human 
society, thereby freeing it from unneces- 
sary strife and confusion and enabling 
it to give more thought to the permanent 
^'alucs of the Spirit which form the 
right consummation of a well-ordered 
life. The first clause by laying empha- 
sis on the indwelling spirit provides 
the rational basis for all ethical con- 
ceptions and removes colour, race and 
class prejudices. It also removes all 
sectarian prejudices and supplies the 
basis for a universal religion. The 
second clause effectively provides for 
the protection of the young and the 
continuation of the race and lays down 
the economic basis of a spiritual civili- 
zation, where mere physical force 
symbolized by the male will be relegated 
fo the background and love and 


spiritual insight will be elevated to a 
ruling position. The old Mosaic law 
that brackets the neighbour’s wife with 
his ox and his ass, belonged to a primi- 
tive society where woman was. looked 
upon as a slave, a mere chattel of the 
male. It is time that woman is looked 
upon as what she is, the loving mother 
and guardian of the race. The mari- 
time nations such as the English whose 
history records the glorious reigns of 
eminent queens will easily accommo- 
date themselves to the alteicd condi- 
tions, outlined in this clause. The west 
coast of South India has sliown tliat a 
progressive and enduring civilization 
can be built upon the principle of 
vesting property rights in the mother. 
As for the third clause, let ]is remember 
the words of the jmet, Robert Brown- 
ing: 

^‘Grow old along with me ! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the 

first was made; 
Our times arc in his hand 
Who saith ‘A whole I planned, 
‘Youth shows but half; trust God; 

see all nor be afraid !’ ” 
Each individual in his own life should 
harmonize the fleeting concerns of the 
wwld with the permanent interests of 
the spirit by giving a definite period of 
life for each of these. Thereby 
religion will come to its own and 
engage the attention of all who need it, 
instead of being delegated to parsons and 
priests. 




IN PRAISE OF THE DIVINE NAME 


fWe give here a translation of Canto I., Seetion 1, of the “Periya-Tiru-Mozhi” of the 
Vaishnava saint Tirumangai-Azhvar, whose life was given in the April Number of the 
Prahuddha liharata under the eaption, “'file Highwayman and the Heavenly Wayfarer”. 
For the information of readers unacquainted with Indian languages, we may mention 
that tlic first two vowels in “Narayana” arc pronounced long as in “father’* and the 
last vowel is often elided, thus giving the. trisyllabic word “Narayana”. lb may also be 
noted that all the three syllables are pronounced with c<tual stress.- -Ed.]. 


(») 

Languor and pain crept o’er my weary heart; 
Life in its train brought countless aching ills; 

1 sought the company of fair young maids, 
Hoping to find in them the bliss I missed; 

At last, in Wisdom^s fane, my goal T reached; 
There in the spcecliless ecstasy of soul, 

In bliss, my search did end; for I beheld 
The sacred name, the name of Narayana. 


( 2 ) 

Moved by soft memories, endearingly 
1 spoke to women; treading folly’s path, 

Many a day I spent in vain pursuits ; 

The burning flames of passion scorched my heart ; 
Turned I then to the Lord of Kudanthai, 

That fertile city, where the soft-fcathcrcd swan, 
With its own male abides; at last I found 
The saving word; my tongue now uttercth 
The sacred name, the name of Narayana. 

( 8 ) 

Days passed, the store of evil deeds increased ; 

My heart dwelt on the slender forms of women ; 
Like the dream of dumb mutes, unspoken passed 
The gloom of sad thoughts; then turned 1 to Him, 
Our Master, Kama’s sire, lie that resides 
In the hearts of His servants; then T saw 
The path to lasting bliss, T now declare 
The sacred name, the name of Narayana. 


( 4 ) 

Victory in the battlefield I sought, 

And yearned for wealth that often fails to please; 
The lancc-likc eyes of women held my thoughts, 
That drifted on, until I reached my Lord; 

He is the discus bearer. Who of yore, 
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In the white boar’s magnificent form, did 
Lift the earth from the waters of the deep; 
Beneficent is His name, I declare 
The sacred name, the name of Narayana. 

(5) 

A robber chief, beset by evil deeds, 

I roamed the narrow pathways of man’s life; 

Yet, I became a saint by grace divine; 

Now with a melting lieart and faltering tongue, 

And body drenched in tear-drops evermore, 

Far in the depths of the night and in all 
Hours of the day, 1 loudly shall acclaim 
The sacred name, the name of Narayana. 

(«) 

My lord, niy father, my sole kith and kin, 

My noble sovereign, my life's chief concern, 

My leader, who with fiaming fiery darts. 

The frightened hordes of demons scorched to death, 
In Tanjai’s jewelled shrine amidst high groves. 
Fragrant with flowers, He resides; in Him 
1 found salvation’s path, I utter now 
The sacred name, the name of Narayana. 

(7) 

0 poets ! versed in words and their import. 

Why sing ye loudly the praise of mere men? 

You call them the wish-yielding tree and prop 
Of needy bards; you neither know their birth 
Nor attributes; come hither unto me, 

1 shall confide a secret to you, friends. 

Worship in Kudanthai, sing His praise, and 
Through Him attain salvation, uttering 
The sacreil name, the iianu* of Narayana. 

(^) 

Not versed in learning’s lore, my mind did seek 
Objects that pleased the senses five; naught good 
I saw in these; in wretchedness I roamed 
The wide earth planning to destroy good lives; 
Now 1 refrain from all such sinful deeds; 

I think of Him, Who gives salvation's bliss, 

. As my guide on the path, I firmly grasp 
The sacred name, the name of Narayana. 
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( 9 ) 

Noble birth, riches, both these boons it grants; 

It casts aside the ills of votaries 

And gives them 'heavenly perfection, with 

Eternal life and blissful grace divine; 

Urged by love more than that fond mothers bear. 
Triumph it grants and many other boons; 

That which gives all these I declare, it is 
Tl\e sacred name, the name of Narayana. 

( 10 ) 

Kaliyan who lives in the fertile land, 

Where buzzing bees abound in misty groves, 

Has stringed this garland of melodious words, 

Make this your own and call on God, when life’s 
Tide ebbs and woes assail; those too who arc 
Free from woes may well praise the loving Lord; 
Behold my friends, the poison to all sins, 

The sacred name, the name of Narayana. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


PRUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN 
GERMANY 

A pam])hlel under the above title 
issued from St. Stephen’s House, West- 
minster, London S. W. 1, contains 
some interestijjg information concerning 
the factors which brought about the 
present situation in Europe. The follow- 
ing quotations may show to what extent 
newly-accepted ideals can alter the 
(fharacter of a whole people. 

“Before the formation of the German 
Empire, when people spoke of Germany, 
they often, if unconsciously, were think- 
ing of the states other than Prussia. 
The typical German was usually looked 
upon as a lover of home and 
fiemuthlichkeit, more devoted to study, 
philosophy and music than the English, 
a bil of a dreamer, at times unpractical. 
Long before the age of aeroplanes Voltaire 
is said to have coined the epigram 
(wliich Heine put into verse) : ‘France 


rules the land, England rules the sea, 
Germany rules the clouds.’ The 

‘ideology’ of the ordinary German was 
fixed by two principal concepts, fear of 
God and love of family and among the 
intellectual classes ‘in a si)ecial ami 

objective relation to mind,’ Olher 

countries were slow to realise the chajigrs 
that the domination of Prussia has made 
in the German character. Along with 
the finer qualities of loyalty, devotion to 
duty and endurance of hardship, Ihc 
Prussian had always retained other 

characteristics. Like his climate, he was 
more hard and dour, his domestic lih' 
more spartan ; he was in some ways more 
materialistic in outlook and certainly 
more ‘realistic’ in policy, and more 
ruthless as well as more effleient i« 
action than the South German. Social 
life was more benign, there was more 
humanity in the South. ‘The idea of 
Prussia always evoked a vision of rude- 
ness, of rigidity of automatism’ wrote 
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Bergson (Hibbert Journal, October 
1930). Goethe said, ‘The Prussian was 
bom a brute and civilization will make 
him ferocious*.” 

“In general, religion was and to some 
extent still is, respected and in the 
higher ranks of the Army at least there 
were many sincerely religious men. But 
Prussia had been less iiinueiiecd by Latin 
civilization and had been eonverted to 
Christianity much later than the south. 
The ‘good old German god’ of the Kaiser 
combined several of the qualities of 
Wotan with those of the Israelitish 
Jehovah.” 

“The love of war dates from early 
German history. A Greek orator I ells 
us that the Roman Emperor Julian 
remonstrated with a teutonic tribe for 
their predatory and war-like habits and 
received the reply ‘But we see in war 
life’s chief happiness’. Similar views 
persist throughout Prussian history from 
the time of Frederick the Great, who 
made war ‘the national industry of 
Prussia, down to modern times and 
//i/ler.’ ” 

PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 

The National Planning Committee is 
going ahead with the labours entrusted 
to it. The following arc extracts from 
the statement issued to the Press by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru : 

“Thinking and planning for the future 
is essential if that future is not to end in 
misdirected energy and chaos. It is 
foolish to imagine that when the present 
wisis at long last ends, a new or better 
wtangement of world affairs or our 
national affairs will automatically emerge 
out of it. It is equally unwise to allow 


matters to drift, protesting occasionally 
perhaps, but otherwise looking on help- 
lessly, for fear that what we may do 
might involve a risk or be taken unfair 
advantage of by our opponents. The 
world is full of risks and dangers today. 
We cannot escape them. The greatest 
risk and danger is to drift and not to give 
thought and energy to iipding a way out. 
It is manifest that the old order has 
had its day and is dissolving, whether we 
like this or not. It has led to wars and 
upheavals and continuing conflicts which 
involve not only passion and hatred and 
an enormous waste of energy and re- 
sources, but also prevent us from achiev- 
ing what is otherwise easily attainable. 
We have to understand the conflict of 
forces that dominate the world today 
and see to resolve these conflicts.” 

THE MARATHI LITERARY 
CONGRESS 

Prof. Phadke, presiding over the 
Marathi Literary Congress held at 
Ratnagiri, drew the attention of the 
amlicnce to the necessity of setting up 
and putting into action a very powerful 
machinery for bringing about the all- 
round improvement and enrichment of 
the Marathi language. He said that 
books, magazines and papers constituted 
an unofficial University which holds a 
tremendous iwtcntial power - much 
greater than any official chartered uni- 
versity could ever possess~to educate 
and uplift the masses. 

Regeneration of the national litera- 
tures of India and the dissemination of 
modern ideals through the mother tongue 
of the people are indeed very necessary 
factors in promoting national uplift. 



REVIjEWS AND NOTICES 


THE KHYTHM OF LIVING. By Sir 
Aluion Ban]<rui. Published by Messrs, Rider 
Sf Co., Paternoster Uouse, Paternoster Boiv, 
London, E,C, 4* Pp> Price 6sh, 

Sir Albiuu comes from a respectable 
Brahmin family of Bengal ; he has travelled 
widely and made a thorough and intelligent 
study of the social conditions prevailing in 
most of the countries of the Kast and West. 
Thus being fully conversant with the highly 
artificial mode of normal VVestern life which 
is full of bustle and worry and hardly gives 
any opportunity fur spiritual contemplation, 
the author has attempted to set forth in 
this volume the essential principles of Hindu 
life and conduct in a way suited to the 
modern Westerner. 

At the outset the author discusses the 
universal law of Karma or tiie inevitability 
of cause and effect and says that while the 
Hindus devoted themselves to an investiga- 
tion of the *internar spiritual realms, the 
modern Western civilizations made great 
advances in their investigations of the 
‘externar physical world. The secret of life 
lies in mutually harmonizing the physical 
and the mental requisites of our being. 
Dealing with the physical or material side 
of human life, Sir Albion holds that under 
modern conditions, laws of personal hygiene 
have been ignored — the body is overworked, 
the brain is over-taxed and the senses dete- 
riorate before middle age. in a whole 
chapter entitled "Care of the human body,’’ 
the learned writer draws the attention of 
modern Western youtli to attend carefully 
to each and every part of the body and to 
give up unhealthy and injurious habits of 
living and dressing. In order to keep up a 
healthy body and a sound mind, the Hindu 
customs of bathing in cold water, regulated 
breathing exercises, fasting at intervals and 
concentration of the mind are advocated by 
him. He has a good many excellent and 
original suggestions to give on the ‘Buies of 
Health.* A ngthy section of the book is 
devoted to the discussion of sex, love and 
marriage, and here, as elsewhere in his 
work, the author quotes extensively from 


many writers to supplement his own conclu- 
sions. In the concluding chapters, Sir Albion 
makes a fervent appeal to the ‘materialistic' 
West to cultivate a living faith in tlio 
spiritual side of our being and to develop il 
even from an early age, so that by the time 
one grows up, he or she may have formed 
the habit of the right way to live. On the 
whole the book is well written in simple and 
clear language. The author has boldly pres 
cribed Hindu customs and institutions as a 
remedy for the ills of the machine civilisa- 
tion of the W^est. He has also certain 
thought-pro\()kii!g observations to make on 
the place of women at home and in society, 
child-nnirriagc, caste system and the advan- 
tages and disadvariLages of totaiitariati 
principles. 

LECTUKii:? ON THE BHAGAVAD GITA. 
Bv PuiNcihVL 1). S. Sauma. Published bu 
N, Subbarau Panlulu, President, Hindu 
Samaj, Kaialiviundry, Pp, cvii+dJJ» Prur 
He, l-H as. 


in this volume have been gathered logelhcr 
six lectures dcliverwi by the author at llu‘ 
Hindu Samaj, Bajahniuiidry, sonn? yeais 
ago. The author is undoubtedly well versed 
in the Gita, for the proper exposition ol the 
teachings of wliicli he has given his best 
attention. In his opening lecture he apt^als 
to one and all, especially the young men, 
assiduously to lake up the study of the 


Gita in the right spirit. Then follows n 
short aceoiinl of the content and form ol! the 
(jlila wherein the lecturer explains in detail 
the significance of the epithets contained in 
the colophon which appears at the end «)i 
each chapter. A liberal elucidation of tin' 
different forms of Yoga or paths to spiritual 
realisation taught in the Gita forms tlR‘ 
subject (tf the author's next lec.Turc. 
another discourse, he discusses the universa 
and non-sectarian aspect of the Gita b> 
showing its relation to the six types 
groups of contemporary religious thought 
practice. The last two lectures are: Gda 
and Svadharma, and Gita and Progress. T 
lectures arc inspiring, instructive 
characterised by a broad and sympathcta 
outlook. The style is at once simple an 
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easy and we commend the book to every appending the valuable views on the Gila 
ardent student of the Gita. It may be of Mahatma Gandhi, Pt. MaLaviyaji and 
mentioned that the publishers have enhanced others. A learned introduction from the 
the worth of the book by embodying in it pen of Sir S. Hadhakrishnan prefaces the 
the whole of the Gita text together with a hook. It Is nicely got>up and has run into 
running translation by the author, and by three editions. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

SWAM/ PAI/AMANAm)A : IS MEMORJAM 


The sudden passing away of Swaini 
Paramananda, Head of the Vedanta centre, 
Boston, the Ananda Ashrama, La Crcsccnla, 
and the Ashrama, Cohiisset, all in the 
U.S.A., on Friday, .lunc 21, at Boston, has 
come as a great shock to his many friends, 
admirers, and devotees. He w’as nearly 
sixty, though he hardly looked it. For 
some time past he was not in perfect health, 
hut apparently there was no indication of 
the approaching end, which was due to 
heart-attack. 

Swami Paramananda, known in early life 
as Basanta, hailed from Rarisal District, 
Beng.al. He left home at an early age and 
Uxik orders in 1900 under Swami Viveka- 
iianda. He was much loved hy all ; parti- 
cularly he became an special object of 
affection of Swamis Brahmananda and 
Ilnmakrishriananda. He ivorked at the 
Bamakrislinn. Math, Madras, for some 
years, before he was sent to New York for 
preaching Vedanta. He attained remark- 


able success in the U.S.A. and subsequently 
succeeded in esLahlishing and organizing 
magniAcent and important Vcdaiiia centres 
at Boston (Massachusets),. La Cresccnla, 
and C'ohassct. He will always be re- 
membered as one among the pioneers in 
the field of Vedanta work in the U.S.A. 

He was the author of several books in 
English, both in prose and verse, which 
have a wide circulation, specially in 
America. He was a pleasing personality 
and an impressive speaker. He travelled 
widely both in America and Europe and 
had a largo circle of friends and devotees. 
In the intervals of his long period of preach- 
ing Vedanta in the West he paid several 
visits to India. He inspired many men and 
women wilh the noble ideals of rcnunci.v 
lion and service both here and abroad, one 
of the tangible results of which was the 
r.‘.laMishmcnt of the Ananda Ashrama. at 
Dacca. His dealth is a great loss to the 
Order. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE RAMAKRJSJINA MATH AND 
MISSION ON TOUR IN SOUTH INDIA AND CEYLON 


Leaving Bclur Math on May 1, Srimat 
Swami Madhavanandnji, Secretary, the 
Bamakrishna Mission, arrived in Madras 
on the 9th. On the way, he halted at Puri, 
Vizagapatam and Bajahmuiidry. On the 
15lh he left for Colombo via Chidambaram, 
Trichinopoly, and Rameswaram. 

At Puri, Swamiji was arcorded a public 
reception and he addressed two meetings. At 
Vizagapatam also he was accorded a public 
rweption, and at a meeting presided over by 
Reddi, Vice-Chancellor of the 
* ndhra University, Swamiji delivered a 
^^cture on the “Practice of the Vedanta.'* 
bta'la* fi*© foundation-stone for the 

Mission centre. At 
^ mundry a civic reception was accorded 


to him and he lectured on the “Mission of 
the Vedanta.” At Madras (Thiyagaray.i- 
nagar) he laid the foundation-stone of the 
Mission Girls* School, Sarada Vidyalaya — 
the building is to be construclcd at an 
estimated cost of over a lakh and a half. 

Swamiji arrived in Colombo on the 19th 
May and was mcl at the Fort Station hy 
friends and devotees. The same evening at 
a public meeting hold in the spacious pre- 
mises of the Colombo Cei ire, an address of 
welcome was presented to him on behalf of 
the members, friends and devotees of the 
Ramakrishna Mission (Ceylon Branch). Sir 
Baron .Tayatilaka, Minister for Home Affairs, 
presided and Mr. S. Soraasnndaram, for 
sometime Secretary of the Ceylon Mission, 
read the address of welcome. Swamiji in 
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the course of his reply made mention of the 
cardinal principles guidin^r the Mission’s 
activities and the difference in scope of the 
work of the American centres and the 
centres in India, Ceylon, Burma, F. M. S. and 
Singapore. On the 24th morning Swamiji 
arrived in Batticaloa where most of the 
educational institutions conducted by the 
Mission arc situated. He was met at the 
station by the leading citizens ; Christians, 
Buddhists and Muslims taking as great a 
part in the reception as the Hindus. In the 
afternoon, a civic address was presented to 
him. Mr. N. S. Rnsiab, Chairman, Urban 
District Council, read the address. The 
Sbivanniida Library at Koddaimunai wel- 
comed Swamiji, and a procession was formed 
from the Sluvniiatida Library to the Viveka- 
nanda Hall in Batti(‘aloa, where, at a public 
meeting presided over by Mr. K. Kanaga- 
sabai, an address of welcome on behalf of 
the public of Batticaloa was presented to 
him, Swamiji stayed at the Shivananda 
Vidyalaya, Kalladiuppodai and visited most 
of the Mission schools in Batticaloa. 
On the 26tli morning he left for Trincomalic, 
where the largest Secondary school of the 
Mission in situated. Swamiji was welcomed 


at a public meeting presided over by Mr. 
M. M. Subramaniam. He spoke for one 

hour on the ^ 'Ideas and Ideals of the 

Mission”, laying emphasis on spiritual 
practice. On the 28th Swamiji visited 
Anuradhapura and saw the historic Bo-tree 
and the other places sacred to Buddhism. 
On the 29th Swamiji visited the city of 

Kandy and also Nurvara Eliya, Sila Eliya, 
and Hakgala Gardens. He returned to 
Colombo and reached Jaffna on the 8rd 

June. He was met at the station by Dr. S. 
Subramaniam, his host in Jaffna, and other 
friends. He was taken in procession to the 
Bamakrishna Mission Vaidyeswnra Vidyalaya 
where at a public meeting presided over by 
Mr. C. Cumaraswami, District Judge, an 
niidrcss of w'eleomc was presented to him. 
He visited the schools in Jaffna and on tlic 
4th at a mceing presided over by Mr. M. 
Prasad, Government Agent, Swamiji spoke 
on “Sri Bamakrishna and World-peace". 
Soon after the meeting he left for Tal.'ii- 
mannar and crossed over to India on the 
51 h Juno. Swami Asanganandaji was con.s- 
tantly with Swamiji from the day of liis 
arrival in Colombo to the day of his depar- 
ture to India. 


THE BAMAKR1S1INA HKVAS1IRAMA, SIIYAMAIA TAL, 
HIMALAYAS 


The Sevashrama is situated in the sacred 
region of the Himalayas at an altitude of 
4,944 feet above sea-level. This institution 
has been rendering medical relief for the 
last twenty-five years to the poor and help- 
less inhabitants of a number of small villages 
scattered over an area of thirty miles. 
Patients undergo even a day’s journey to 
avail themselves of the treatment provided 
here. The utility of the institution to the 
hill-people of tho.se parts can never be over- 
estimated. 

The report of the Sevashrama for the year 
1939, records a remarkable increase in the 
number of patients both indoor and outdoor, 
which testifies to the ever growing popula- 
rity of the institution. 

In the outdoor dispensary as many as 
6,880 cases were treated while the indoor 


department, which contain.s six beds, pro- 
vided treat menl to 132 patients of whom ‘>7 
were cured, 30 wen? relieved, 3 left Inal 
meat and 2 died. The patients consistc*! ol 
people from all communities— Hindu, 
Mahommcflaii and Christian. 

Another distinctive feature of the Sevash 
rama is tlic treatment it provides to domestic 
animals such as cows and buffaloes. 

The authorities of the Sevashrama keenly 
feel the necessity of putting the institution 
on a sound financial basis to secure 
permanence of its useful activities for the 
benefit of the poor hill-people, and appr^'d 
for a permanent fund of Hs. 20,000/- whicli 
will meet the requirement. Charitable 
donors desiring to perpetuate the name o 
their near and dear relatives or friends ma> 
endow a bed which will cost lls. 1,000/- o” >• 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISIINA 


Sri Ramakrishna^s birthday anniver- 
sary; the Master receives the devotees 

The devotees are taking Prasadam 
(food offered lo the Deity). Sweets, 
flattened rice and many other things 
have been served, which the devotees 
arc taking with satisfaction. The Master 
asks M. “Have you not invited the 
Miikherjces? Ask Surendra to call the 
Pauls for meal.” 

Sri jut Bepin Sarkar has come. The 
devotees introduce him to Sri Rama- 
krishna. The Master gets up from his 
bed and says with humility, “Bring a 
seat for him and offer him some betel.” 
He then speaks to Bepin Sarkar, “I am 
sorry I could not talk to you ; see what 
a crowd we have !” 

At the sight of Girindra, the Master 
^ks Baburam to procure a seat for him, 

c then finds Nrityagopal sitting on the 

COT and says, “Bring another for him 

also.** 


Mahendra, a Kaviraj from Sinti, has 
come. The Master is signing to Rakhal 
smilingly to get his pulse examined. 
He then turns to Srijut Ramlal and 
says, “Make friends with Girish Ghose 
and then you can easily attend the 
theatre.” 

Narendra was talking with llazra for 
a long time in the outer verandah. 
Narendra’s people at home are passing 
through hard days sinee the death of his 
father. Narendra now enters the room 
and takes his seat. 

bistructions to l^arcndra 

Sri Rainakrishfia (to Narendra) : 
“Were you sitting with Hazra ? He 
also wants a thousand and five hundred 
rupees. (Laughter.) 

“Hazra says, ‘Narendra has cent, per 
cent, of the quality of Sattva; there is 
only a slight touch of Rajas. But I 
possess even more than cent, per cent, 
of pure Sattva.’ (All laugh.) 
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“When I say, ‘you always indulge in 
ratiocination and so you are dry’, he 
replies, ‘I drink nectar that originates 
from the sun and so I am dry.^ 

“When I talk of pure devotion and 
say that a pure devotee does not pray 
for wealth or power, he replies, ‘When 
the flood of His grace descends it over- 
flows the river and fills to the brim even 
a small pool and a narrow canal; it 
confers not only pure devotion but 
brings in its wake the six miraculous 
powers and even wealth.* ’’ 

Many devotees including Narendra and 
others are sitting on the floor of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s room. Girish comes and 
takes his scat. 

Sri Rarnakrishna (to Girish) : “I look 
upon Narendra as a veritable embodi- 
ment of the Atman, and I am devoted 
to him.” 

Girish: “I wonder to whom you are 
not devoted !” 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile) : “His 
attitude is that of a male whereas mine 
is that of a female. Narendra is a 
highly spiritual soul.” 

[Girish goes out to smoke.] 

Narendra (to Sri Ramakrishna) : “I 
had a talk with Girish Ghosc. He is a 
very great man. We were talking of 
you.” 

Sri Ramakrishna: “What was that?” 

Narendra: “We were saying that you 
were illiterate and we were learned.” 
(Laughter.) 

Learning and Scriptures 

Mani Mallick (to the Master) : “You 
are learned even without book-learning.” 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Narendra and 
others) : “Really I do not at all feel 
sorry that I have not read the Vedanta 
and other scriptures. I know that the 
essence of Vedanta is that Brahman 
alone is real and the world is unreal. 
What, again, is the essence of the Gita? 
It is what turns out if you repeat the 


name ten times, that is, ‘Be a man of 
renunciation.’ (Gita, Gita, becomes 
TyAgi, Tyagi.) 

“One should learn from the Guru the 
substance of the scriptures and then 
apply oneself to spiritual practices. A 
man wrote a letter. But it was missing 
before it had been read. All began to 
search for it. On recovery it was read 
and learnt that five seers of sweets and 
a piece of cloth had been ordered. 
The letter was then thrown away 
and the people were busy at securing the 
things. Likewise after learning the 
essence of the sacred books what use is 
there in poring over them again ? What 
is then required is practice.” 

[Girish now enters the room.] 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Girish) ; “Well, 
what were you talking about me? I 
live here quite innocently !” 

Girish: “What can we talk of you ! 
Are you a Sadhu?” 

Sri Ramakrishna: “Nothing of that 
sort. Really I am not conscious that 
I am a Sadhu.” ' 

Girish: “We cannot surpass you even 
in wit and humour !” 

Sri Ramakrishna: “I once put on a 
cloth with red l)ordcrs and went to the 
garden-house of Jaygopal Sen. Keshab 
Sen was present there. At the sight of 
that cloth with red borders, Keshab 
remarked, ‘What a display of colour 
today, and what a splendid red border! 
What is the matter?’ I replied, ‘I am 
to charm the mind of Keshab, so I have 
appeared at my best.’ ” 

Narendra will again sing now. Sn 
Ramakrishna asks M. to take down the 
T&npurcl (a stringed musical instrument). 
Narendra is tuning the instrument fur 
a long time. The Master and all others 
have grown impatient. 

Binode says, “Today it will only he 
tuned and the singing wiR take pi®®® 
some other day.” (All laugh) 
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Sri Ramakrishna laughs and says, 
feel like smashing the Tanpur&.” 

Bhavanath : “One feels equally dis- 
gusted at the beginning of a theatrical 
play.” 

Narendra (while tuning the instru- 
ment) ; “One feels like that because one 
cannot understand.” 

Sri Raymkrishna (with a smile) : “Ho ! 
how he puts at nought everything we 
say 

Narendra sings and Sri Rainakriahna 
enters into an ecstasy 

Narendra is singing. The Master is 
sitting on the smaller bedstead and 
listening to it. Nrityagopal and others 
who are seated on the floor are also 
listening. 

Song: ‘Ever dost Thou abide in my 
heart, 

O Mother ! the inner Ruler of 
my soul; 

Thou holdst me in Thy lap 
day and night.’ 

Song : ‘O Thou single-stringed lute of 
mine, 

Sing the name of the blissful 
Mother, 

The name that showereth 
peace in life.’ 

Song: ‘In the midst of the dense 
darkness, 

O Mother ! breaketh forth a 
flood of light, 

Thy wealth of formless 
beauty. To this end is the 
Yogi’s meditation within 
the mountain cave.’ 

The Master, in an exalted mood, comes 
down from the cot and sits by the side 
of Narendra. He speaks in that mood 
^f ecstasy. 

^ Ramahmhnat ‘‘Shall I sing? (to 

^ityagopal) What do you say? One 


should listen to songs for inspiration. 
When that is attained it matters little 
whatever may take place afterwards. 

“The idea is this : We are to be 
merged in the ocean of bliss. 

“Shall I sing? Of course, I may sing 
as well. Water is water whether it 
remains steady or moves.” 

Go beyond both knowledge and 
ignorance 

Narendra is sitting near. His mother 
and brothers are in extreme straits, and 
this is causing him constant anxiety. 
He used to go to the Sadharan Brahma 
Samaj. Even now he always dis- 
criminates between the real and the 
unreal, and has got a great desire to 
study the Vedanta and other scriptures. 
He is twenty-three now. The Master 
looks at Narendra with steadfast eyes. 

Sri Ramakrishna (with a smile, to 
Narendra) : “You are indeed the Kha 
(i.e., your real self is as universal as the 
formless Akasha). Only if there were no 
taxes (i.e. anxiety at home) to be paid ! 
(All laugh). 

“Krishnakisore used to say ‘I am the 
A'/irt.’ One day I went to his house and 
found him sitting in great perplexity. 
He was not talking much. I inquired, 
‘Well, my good sir, what is the matter ? 
Why arc you sitting like this?’ He 
replied, ‘The tax-collector came and 
held out the threat that if I failed to 
pay the taxes he would dispose off all 
my utensils and realise the amount. So 
I am much worried over that.’ I 
laughed and said ‘What is there, you 
are the Kha, the formless ether! Let 
the devils take away the utensils, what 
is that to you?’ 

“So I say, you are the Kfca, why then 
worry so much? Sri Krishna once told 
Arjuna Hf you possess one of the eight 
Siddhis you may have some power, but 
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not me.’ Great power, wealth and such 
other things may be attained through 
Siddhis but not God. 

‘*One thing more : Go beyond both 
knowledge and ignorance. People extol 
a man and say ‘He is very wise.’ But 
really it is not so. Vasishtha, considered 
to be so wise, was overpowered with 
grief at the death of his sons. At the 
sight of this Lakshmana said to Rama, 
‘Rama, how I wonder that even he is so 


much overwhelmed with grief 1’ Rama 
replied, ‘Brother, one who has got 
knowledge, has got ignorance too; one 
who has got the sense of light is consci- 
ous of darkness also ; one who is aware of 
what is good knows the evil also; one 
who is attached to happiness is subject 
to misery too; dear brother, go beyond 
both, beyond happiness and misery, 
knowledge and ignorance.’ So I say, go 
beyond both knowledge and ignorance.” 


LETTERS OF SWAMI TURIYANANDA 


San Francisco, California, 
C/o Mrs. C. F. Peterson, 
Buchanon Street, 
Nov. 16, 1901 

My dear , 

I thank you for your good letter I received day before yesterday. I was 
so much concerned and sorry to learn about Miss B’s illness. Will you please 
let me know how she is doing now by return of post. May she get well soon 
and feel hale and hearty. Remember me to her please and give her my love 
and best wishes. I received your card you left the day you came to see me. 
That was the first time I went out for a walk after my recovery. I am feeling 
almost all right now, and hope to be myself again soon under the good and kind 
care of . . . 1 am glad to know that you have moved the children and you 

all are feeling well. Hoping to hear from you soon about the well-being of 
Miss . . . , with best wishes and love, 

Yours in the Mother, 
Turiyananda 


San Francisco, 1809, Buchanon St., 
Nov. 18, 1901 

My dear . . . , 

I have received your good letter and the book you sent yesterday. I thank 
you very much for them. It pleased me immensely to learn that Miss B. is 
out of danger and improving steadily. I saw this book when I was at Cambridge 
near Boston. I saw and was introduced to its author too in the same place 
where he came to lecture on St. Frances. I liked him very much. Especially 
his simple, unassuming attitude I noticed with great satisfaction and pleasure. 
I think he is an advanced thinker of this country and tries to live the life as 
best he knows. I think too he has not come in close contact with the Vedanta 
Truths yet. However, he seems very free and liberal in his ideas. will read 
the book with care this time. I thank you again for the book* I 
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^^lad to sec you whenever you shall find it convenient to come. I am feeling 
well and strong again. Trusting you arc all doing well, with best wishes and 
love, 

Yours in the Mother, 
TuRlYANANnA 


Brine] aban, 
.May 27, 1903. 

My dear . . . , 

Your kind letter of April 18 T believe is to hand. Tt contained a kind 
note from Miss B. also. I received your other beinitifiil and affcelionatt; letter 
you wrote to me in the month of October, 1992. I thank you ever so much 
for both of them. And my thanks are al.s(» due to Miss H. 1 am sorry f could 
not write to you so long. T had been sufft ring more or less from something or 
other all this time and am not quite free from complaints even now. T think 
rny nervous system has undergone a terrible shock under all those severe tests 
of life tliat I hiivc gone through during the past few years. And it will take 
a considerable time, 1 believe, before it ean come to its natural eonditiori of 
health if it ever comes at all m its present lease of cxislencc. I have been very 
glad to hear that Swarni Trigunalita has done such good work in San Francisco 
and that you all like him so well. But T do not hoar from anybody any detail 
of the work done as you think T do. T like to hear so much of it and will be 
so glad if you wmII let me kjiow the full account of the \vork. But our letters 
will be between you and me. T undiTshuid that there is one Swaini Baina 
amongst you for some time. I w’oiild like lo know something of him from you. 
It is so nice you have seen the photos of oilier Swamis with me in the group. 
Will you send me a copy of the same if you ean? T like lo sec it. Kindly 
send it to my Brindabaii address. Nothing pleases me so nuieli as lo know 
that you are treading on and on in the path of religion you have once begun 
and that you are following your Ideal as best as you can. May Mother bless 
you all and keep you close lo Her embrace. It gave me great satisfaction to 
learn that you are in correspondeiue with . . . What a noble soul this 
dear . . . is. He is now all alone in the Ashrama. ... is true lo his 
name in the very real sense of the term. He is indeed blessed. Kindly 
remember me to Mrs. . . . and Miss . . . and give them my best wishes and 
regard. I feel really glad to know their feelings for me expressed in their words 
«'uid writing and to know about their spiritual advancement. All love to . . . 
May Mother keep him and bring him up after Her own choice. My best wishes 
and love to all the friends please. With prayer and love for you as ever, 


Yours in I lie Mother, 
Tukiyananda 



SILENT SOURCES OF LIFE AND STRENGTH 


^^The real wisdom of human life is 
compounded out of the experiences of 
ordinary men”, 

— Woodrow Wilson. 

The longer one lives, the more one 
realises the limitations of a college 
education. These limitations are not 
imposed from without, but seem to 
exist as a part of the thing itself, being 
inextricably bound up with the very 
conception of college life. The student 
is expected to specialise in certain sub- 
jects. Knowledge may be as wide as 
the world, but he has to restrict himself 
to some “compulsories” and a few 
“optionals”. The more time he is pre- 
pared to spend in college the more res- 
tricted his choice becomes, until at last 
we get the specialist, who is profoundly 
interested in his own subject and pretty 
little outside it. Ars longa^ vita brevis. 
Art is long, life is short, none can deny 
that. The grinding poverty of the 
country has made the life-span here 
much shorter than it is elsewhere. The 
average Indian’s expectation of life is 
just about a third of the psalmist’s three 
score years and ten. Again within the 
short time at his disposal, the student 
is expected to cover the essentials of 
the past achievements in the chosen 
subject and thus prepare himself to add 
to the store of human knowledge in 
that particular branch. Necessarily, he 
looks backwards to the past and endeav- 
ours to appreciate what the great 
masters have done. Consequently the 
shades of the past are more real to him 
than the living flesh-and-blood men and 
wqpien of his own times. A third limit- 
ation of college life arises from the fact 
that the student is temporerily placed 


in a state of cloistered existence. 
Elders, teachers and university author- 
ities, all join in a sort of a conspiracy 
to keep the student away from what 
they call the distractions of the world. 
Even if they relax their grip, the all- 
important examination has its strangle- 
hold and will not permit the student to 
turn his eyes away from his books. The 
teachers themselves arc forced to lead 
a secluded life. The demands of the 
higher branches of teaching and research 
arc so great that the conscientious pro- 
fessor finds little or no time to establish 
human contacts. The upbringing of his 
own children is often left to his partner 
in life. The first university professors 
were monks and recluses; the tradition, 
wc see, is maintained in effect, even as 
the gown and the hood have come down 
unchanged throughout the centuries. 

Is there no possibility of freeing college 
education from these limitations? The 
task appears well-nigh impossible. If 
the student is asked to interest himself 
in many subjects, he will lose in depth 
what he gains in breadth; he will 
develop a superfieial versatility and 
defeat one of the ends for which college 
education is intended. If the student 
is asked to turn away from the past 
and take into consideration only the 
present, he runs into the danger of 
becoming a law unto himself, much in 
the same way as the school of modern 
poetry has become. Thirdly, if 
student gets too much interested in the ^ 
active life around him and actively 
participates in politics and social service, 
he may miss not only his examination, 
but also the enduring discipline of co' 
lege life. If the limitations are indis- 
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pensable, what is the best way of 
harmonizing college life with active life 
and producing the balanced individual 
whose keenly trained mind will be at 
the service of society and assist it to 
solve the real problems of real life? 
Commenting on the making of a philos- 
opher, George Bernard Shaw says : 
*‘When we come to humanity it is still 
the same : only by intercourse with men 
and women can we learn anything about 
it. This involves an active life, not a 
contemplative one; for, unless you do 
something in the world, you can have 
no real business to transact with men; 
and unless you love and are loved, you 
can have no intimate relations with 
them. And you must transact business, 
wircpull politics, discuss religion, give 
;ind receive hate, loyc and friendship 
with all sorts of people before you can 
acquire the sense of humanity. If you 
are to acquire the sense sufficiently to 
be a philosopher, you must do all these 
things unconditionally. You must not 
say that you will be a gentleman and 
limit your intercourse to this class or 
that class ; or that you will be a virtu- 
ous person and generalize about the 
affections from a single instance — 
unless, indeed, you have the rare happi- 
ness to stumble at first upon an all- 
enlightening instance. You must have 
no convictions, because as Nietzsche 
puts it, ‘convictions are prisons.’ ” 

From the above it is plain that the 
college student in order to become a 
full man should take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of entering the school of life with 
an open mind, ready to learn. If his 
senses and his mind have been fed, 
starengthened and made keen and recep- 
tive by a college education— this is, of 
course, the best that a college education 
do for fiiyone — ^he would patiently 
gather his material out of the experi- 
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ences of ordinary men and women and 
compound out of them the real wisdom 
of human life. The priest, the philos- 
opher, the man of letters, the social 
worker, and the politician have to 
receive their second and true schooling 
in the same school, the school of life. 
Ordinary life is so rich that all these 
persons can receive all that they need 
for their intellectual sustenance from it, 
however varying their needs might be. 
At the same time, even as the leaves 
absorb the life-giving air and sunlight 
and pass it on to the tree, so can 
educated men transfer to common people 
the life-giving ideals they gained in their 
college course and the facts they 
gathered by their subsequent reading. 
This would establish that interdepend- 
ence, so necessary for the healthy 
growth of a living organism. The plant 
rooted out of the soil, the plant, in 
which the life-giving sap has ceased to 
flow from the roots to the leaves and 
from the leaves back again to the roots, 
becomes effete and soon withers away. 
The sooner we become aware of the 
silent forces of life and strength hidden 
in the soil, the better it will be for our 
national progress. What a wealth of 
wisdom — ^mind you, true living wisdom 
—is exhibited by the folk-lore and the 
folk-songs of India. Some of our great 
leaders, — we may not be far wrong in 
saying, all our great leaders — who re- 
present the dumb millions of this 
motherland of ours have drawn their 
wisdom of life from those same dumb 
millions. They make their approach 
with humility, sympathy, and true 
fellowship and the dumb millions be- 
come extremely eloquent and communi- 
cate to them the true secrets of life. 

There come moments of true inspira- 
tion in the lives of all thinking men 
when they feel fed up with books. 
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magazines, newspapers, the radio and 
all such propaganda machines and 
thirst for true wisdom. If they would 
start life anew and have their own way 
in planning out their education, they 
would probably follow the path of 
Socrates and seek wisdom in the market- 
place, at the crossing of roads and all 
such places where men gather and they 
may also like that great philosopher 
begin catechizing their friends and 
acquaintances to the mutual advantage 
of the parties concerned. Their writ- 
ings, if they write at all, would glow 
with life and provide true illumination 
to all seekers after truth. The essential 
thing is to approach the silent sources 
of life with an open mind. The man 
who stupidly gets entangled in the 
cobwebs of his own thoughts and the 
other man who is hide-bound in his 
own convictions can have no access to 
these silent sources. He who is seeking 
for true religion can get it in market- 
])laces, in hospitals and in cremation 
grounds, as well as on the banks of the 
Ganges and the seclusion of Himalayan 
peaks. If he fails to get it in these 
places, vain is the search he makes for 
it in religious scriptures and philo- 
sophical treatises. The history of 
Mediaeval India could better be studied 
first-hand from the tombs of Delhi than 
from the dusty tomes of college libraries. 
Villages and temple fairs would teach 
one more about Indian economics than 
learned treatises produced from British 
and American universities. As for the 
line arts, no argument is needed to con- 
vince the reader that the material for 
thorn has to be drawn first-hand from 
one’s own surroundings. The great 
mystics whose poems and writings en- 
rich the religious literature of this land 
draw all their illustrations from the 
ordinary lives of ordinary men and 
women; how apt and how convincing 
those illustrations are. 


Educationists, who advocate the use 
of the mother-tongue as the medium of 
instruction are guided by the true 
insight that recognises the mother- 
tongue as the great store-house of the 
accumulated experience of the people 
of the country. The literary renais- 
sance that we see in all provinces 
realises the necessity for recording the 
hopes and aspirations of the ordinary 
man. The poet who sings to a classical 
strain, and the lecturer who stands 
aloof from the realities of contemporary 
life cannot get anything much of an 
audience these days. It is well that it 
should be so. In our last number wc 
commented on the ideals set up by 
those who are labouring for the regen- 
eratien of Marathi and Sindhi litera- 
tures. Similar movcmicnts are afoot all 
over the country. Princes have ceased 
to be the heroes of the poets of India. 
The modern Indian poet sings of tli^' 
peasant. India is beginnijig to know 
herself. It is time that the educated 
Indian makes the attempt to under- 
stand India, not the India of legend 
and history, but the land of the toiling 
millions, who in the midst of starvation 
are prepared to share their last crumb 
with a needy neighbour, the land that 
has not lost its soul, in spite of poverty 
and oppression, the land for the regen- 
eration of which Swami Vivekananda 
and other noble souls laid down their 
precious lives. 

Knowledge leads to understandings 
which begets sympathy. To know the 
masses of this country is to love them. 
The love and the sympathy thus 
engendered would lead to mutual 
service. The uplift of the whole 
country and of all classes of people 
centres round the uplift of the “great 
struggling unknown masse? of the meii 
who are at the base of everything* 
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The Hindu myth regarding the origin 
of castes says that the Sudra caste 
came out of the feet of the Creator, 
probably the myth symbolizes the fact 
that the labourer is the prop and 
support of all other classes: priests, 
rulers, soldiers and traders. Those 
who would labour for the regeneration 
of the country have got to direct their 
best attention to the uplift of the 
masses, knowing fully well that their 
own interest is intimately connected 
with the welfare of the people. True 
wisdom consists in appreciating the 
interdependence of the various limbs 
that constitute the organism known as 
society. The limbs would suffer unless 
the whole body is nourished and 
strengthened. There is poverty in the 
country and there is ignorance. For 
some years to come, the national mind 
has to concentrate its efforts in the 
direction of food-production and re- 
moval of illiteracy. The masses have 
the will to help themselves, but there 
are obstacles on the path. All that the 
educated man has to do is to help in 
the removal of these obstacles. Even 
iTi this, the educated man would do well 
to respect the wisdom of the ordinary 
man. The theories learnt at college 
regarding agriculture and rural econo- 
mics may be applied to the solution of 
the real problems of real life. But 
such application should be considered 
experimental, until the experiment is 
confirmed by the practical wisdom 
based upon the experience of the ordi- 
nary man. 

Human contact with the masses will 
help the educated man to shake off 
some of his weaknesses. Instead of 
vainly seeking for employment and 
“making it the be-all and end-all of 
hfe”, the educated man may get the 
necessary self-reliance to start a little 


business of his own. By human con- 
tact, he may get to know his markets 
and the sources from which he can get 
his supplies advantageously. He may 
discover new avenues of wealth and 
employ labour to the mutual advantage 
of both parties. The ordinary man has 
a greater sense of physical righteous- 
ness than the college, graduate. He 
never runs into excesses and seldom 
attempts to burn the candle at both 
ends. He knows that a certain amount 
of physical exertion and reguar hours 
of sleep are absolutely necessary for 
h(‘alth. In these matters the average 
educated man sins very deeply. When 
it comes to strength of character and 
spirit of philanthropy, the man who 
earns his bread by the sweat of his brow 
often possesses these qualities to a 
liighcr degree than those who merely 
use their cunning to live upon the fruits 
of other peoples’ labours. 

* 

In India as well as elsewhere, the 
lower classes are awakening. Hereafter 
it will not be possible for the upper 
classes to repress the lower. As Swami 
Vivekanaiida says, “The well-being of 
the higher classes now lies in helping 
the lower to get their legitimate rights.” 
Swamiji goes on to say, “Therefore I 
say, set yourselves to the task of 
spreading education among the masses. 
Tell them and make them understand, 
‘You arc our brothers — a part and 
parcel of our bodies, and wc love you 
and never hate you.’ If they receive 
this sympathy from you, their enthusi- 
asm for work will be increased a 
hundredfold. Kindle their knowledge 
with the help of modern science. 
Teach them history, geography, science, 
literature, and along with these the 
profound truths of religion. In ex- 
change for that teaching, the poverty 
of the teachers will also disappear. By 
mutual exchange both parties will 
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become friendly to each other.” The out the programme outlined by Swamiji, 
time has come for Young India to work in the words quoted above. 


WHAT IS RAMAKRISHNA 

By Prof. Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
President^ Bengali Institute of Sociology , Calcutta 


It is already 8 o’clock; I doubt very 
much it it is possible for anybody present 
here to listen to my words about religion, 
morality, spirituality and things like 
that. Just at present, you are thinking 
of other things, quite substantial things, 
mundane items, things that are likely to 
be supremely useful. It may, therefore, 
be quite appropriate to deal with these 
topics of religion, spirituality, Avatar- 
hood and so forth, from a material, 
temporal and secular point of view, 
especially because, as I believe, it is 
possible to think of Ramakrishna as a 
man, as a man of flesh and blood. It 
is possible to think of Vivekanunda as 
a man of muscles and bones, like your- 
selves and myself. The Swamis of the 
Ramakrishna movement, who arc about 
500 in number today, are also human 
beings, as you sec, men of flesh and 
blood like all of us. Let me then try 
to find out what is Ramakrishna, what 
is Vivekananda and what is the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda movement from 
the standpoint of human beings, men 
and women as we know them here, there 
and everywhere. 

There are human beings the world 
over, who arc all the time using the 
word “God” or the word Avatar (Incar- 
nation of God-in-Man), and it is very 
curious that men and women in Europe, 
America, Asia, and of course our India 
do not, as a rule, think that they are 


discussing something great, unless they 
can connect it with God or Auafar. I 
believe they are philosophers, religious- 
minded or pious people, they are wise 
men and women, and I congratulate 
them on their philosophical bent of mind 
and admire their mentality, their brain- 
power, their logic, and their personality. 
But unfortunately my mentality is very 
earthly. It is possible for me to think 
of the highest things of the earth, to 
think of the greatest glories of man and 
the world, without any reference to God 
or Avatar. At any rate, you will admit 
that God is only a word, and I ask, who 
created this word.^ Yourself, myself, 
these men and women, those other men 
and women over there. It is man that 
created gods in llu* past and it is man 
that will create gods in the future. 
Nobody knows if God ever created man 
but everybody is certain that God, the 
Gods and the Avatars arc all creations 
of man. The creator of the external, 
physical, natural world is unknown. 
But it is self-evident that man is the 
creator of the moral and spiritual world, 
the sphere of values, perhaps the only 
world that counts. While trying to 
ascertain what is Ramakrishna (1886* 
1880) you can, then, well imagine that 
I have but to discuss the powers of man, 
only the creative abilities of human 
beings. 

Now, what is Ramakrishna ? If people 


* Based on the report of a public lecture delivered at Dhanbad (Bihar)^. under the 
auspices of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Society on April 21', IMO. Shorthand notes 
were taken by Mr. Sudhir Chandra Nandy. 
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believe that by calling him a god or an 
avatar they honour him tremendously, 
they arc at liberty to do so. Emotions, 
sentimentalities, and enthusiasms are 
valuable ingredients in human person- 
ality. Idealistic feelings and expressions 
will always have a very large place in 
the character and cultural creations of 
men and women. I can have no objec- 
tion to the display of the hhakti, emotive 
or devotional elements in human 
character. The hhakti method of 
approach to Ramakrishna is by all 
means to be conceded to those men and 
women who cannot think of any other 
methods. I concede it with all my heart. 
The world is wide enough for all of us, 
bhakti-yo^is, jn an ka rma-yo^ia 
and what not. But to me, if Rama- 
krishna was a god or an avatar^ at once 
Ihc following questions arise : Is a god 
or an avatar such a very glorious being, 
an extraordinary creature ? Arc men 
and women, as a rule, really sincere and 
serious when they take delight in pious 
words or phrases, nay, devout feelings 
and sentiments about gods and avatars} 
Do we genuinely make Ramakrishna 
great and glorious by treating him as a 
god or an avatar? It a god is one 
creation of man and an avatar another 
creation, how can a god or an avatar be 
appraised as something superhuman, 
extra-mundane, exceptional ? 

To be a god or an avatar is by itself 
not a merit or a qualification as I under- 
stand it. In order that the god or the 
avatar may be worshipped it has first 
to be proven that the god or the avatar 
has been serviceable or useful to man. 
The godliness or avatarhood must de- 
pend on the serviceability or usefulness. 
The epithets, God and Avatar, are of 
intrinsic significance. They have no 
^^araj or self-determined validity, no 
^<iependcnt worth in the domain of 
®toral and spiritual values. Instead of 
^^patiating on a person’s godhood or 


avatarhood it is more reasonable to deal 
direct with his contributions or services 
to the world of men and women. For, 
the god * or the avatar has always to 
justify his existence or very mention by 
positive marks of co-opcralioii with man 
in the sphere of values. The supreme 
governor in the moral and spiritual 
realms is man. ^ 

Let me be perfectly frank. The pic- 
ture of Ramakrishna as a god or an 
avatar does not enable me, my stupid 
and impious self, to realize his greatness 
or glory in any remarkable manner. I 
am almost positive that it does not 
satisfy the real spiritual sensibilities of 
even the peasant, the workingman, the 
jwor and the pariah — men and women 
who arc supposed to be credulous and 
have faith in the mysterious, the un- 
known, and the unseen. And of course 
the sophisticated, hyper civilized bour- 
geois or highbrows of the world care, 
generally speaking, as much for the 
divinity, sanctity or piety associated 
with such a picture as you and I have 
for the man in the moon. 

If, then, you ask me how I want to 
pay homage to or worship Ramakrishna, 
I should begin by saying that I know 
nothing of him. It is clear that I have 
not seen him. There is nobody present 
here who saw him. There is none 
among the 500 Swamis of the present 
day, — ^Bengali, Madrasi, Ceylonese, 
Maratha, Oriya — ^who are veterans 
enough to have seen him. How, then, 
is it possible for an ordinary man, the 
man in the street, a rural peasant, an 
industrial worker, a school boy or a 
school girl, the academician, and the 
researcher to know or to understand 
Ramakrishna ? 

The fundamental problem for all of us 
is to try to find out what is Ramakrishna 
from the persons who came in contact 
with him, and if possible from some of 
the words and phrases which are 
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supposed to have fallen from the lips of 
Ramakrishna. You know quite well 
that there is only one document in the 
form of a book in Bengali which con- 
tains the words of Ramakrishna, the 
“Kathamnfa” (1882-1886), and that 
happens to be the only literary docu- 
ment in print available today. This has 
been translated jnto many languages of 
India as well as several languages of 
Europe and America. There is hardly 
anything to doubt the authenticity, the 
genuineness of the words which were 
collected so religiously and scrupulously 
by the compiler. I ask you, those of 
you who have read the Ramakrishna 
Kathnmrita^ as I ask myself, as to how 
it is that a book like that has been able 
to produce the vast organisation that 
the world sees today, the organisation 
which I have always had the liberty of 
describing as the Ramakrishna Empire. 
Is there anything in those words, which 
can serve as the texts, as the founda- 
tions, as the pillars of the influential 
structure of world-wide importance, — 
although not yet very large and magni- 
ficent in dimension, — ^which is today 
being governed by the 500 Swamis of 
the Ramakrishna Mission ? I say, 
hardly anything. 

The Ramakrishna Mission, as you all 
know, has been growing, although not 
by leaps and bounds, but steadily grow- 
ing all the same, — from village to village, 
province to province, country to 
country, and continent to continent. It 
represents a world-embracing system of 
intellectual re-makings and moral recon- 
structions. These spiritual values have 
been giving rise to a humane democracy 
among the races, nations or peoples 
based on the fundamental ground-work 
of social equality, personal dignity and 
moral freedom. The Ramakrishna 
Empire has already been functioning as 
the nucleus of a new world-order 
emancipated from the tyranny of 


superiority-complexes of all sorts, but 
broadbased on constructive co-operation 
between diverse races, nations or peoples 
in the field of societal enterprises. 

It is, again, impossible to connect 
with the Ramakrishna Kathamrita this 
little institution over here at Dhanbad 
except perhaps in a very indirect 
manner. There is hardly anything in 
those words and phrases on the strength 
of which we can account for the social 
services as embodied in the wonderful 
hospital that is being run by the Rama- 
krishiia Mission at Rangoon in Burma, 
that great hospital which is the second 
biggest hospital in Burma, the first 
being the (lovernment institution. It is 
scarcely possible with the help of the 
Ramakrishna Kathamrita to explain the 
vast network of primary and secondary 
schools which are being conducted by 
the Swamis of the Ramakrishna Mission 
in the island of Ceylon. And I wonder 
if those words and phrases can substan- 
tially account for the great success of 
the regular and systematic teachings on 
the Vedanta^ the Vpanishuds, the Gita, 
etc., conducted by the Ramakrishna 
moyement in the United States of 
America. You know that today in the 
United States of America there are over 
a dozen centres, operated by thousands 
of dollars, all contributed by American 
intellectuals, middle-class people and 
bourgeoisie. Finally, what is there in 
the Kathamrita which could explain 
satisfactorily the gradually growing hold 
of the Indian cultural movement which 
is associated with the Ramakrishna 
Institutions on the different parts of the 
world. I suspect that the words of the 
Ramakrishna Kathamrita do not furnish 
much guidance in regard to these 
>rganisations of all sorts in the two 
hemispheres. 

My remarks must not be misunder- 
stood. I do not mean bjj any means 
that the Kathamrita has no value. B 
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is certainly valuable in its own way. 
The compiler was interested in particular 
sentiments or expressions of Rama- 
krishna and he knew that they were 
valuable to himself and to many others. 
They have indeed rendered service and 
been useful to thousands of men and 
women since. And I have no doubt that 
in English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Polish, Czech and other transla- 
tions they have been serving to enrich 
mankind in the two hemispheres with 
moral and spiritual counsels. But, on 
the other hand, it is perfectly clear, first, 
that the compiler could not possibly 
collect ail the words and phrases that 
fell from Rnmakrishna’s lips, and, 
secondly, that there were dozens, nay, 
hundreds and thousands of others besides 
the compiler with whom Ramakrishna 
held conversation and who accordingly 
saw so many other sides of the great 
Master. Naturally, therefore, the 
Kathamiria is but a part, although a 
valuable part of Ramakrishna’s entire 
personality and not the whole. There 
were many Ramakrishnas,~the Rama- 
krishnas vh-d-vis the carpenter, the boat- 
man, the housewife, the merchant, the 
lawyer, the clerk, the medical man, the 
intellectual, and so forth, that were not 
recorded by anybody. All those un- 
reported Ramakrishnas, those unwritten 
selves of Ramakrishna cannot possibly 
be discovered in the Kathnmrita how- 
ever valuable and useful it be in other 
ways. The Kathamrita Baniakrishnn 
vannot be taken to be the entire Raiir.i- 
krislina. 

We are, therefore, compelled to try 
discover Ramakrishna somewhere 
else. There seems to be only one 
possible way, so far as I am concerned, 
by which it is possible to know sorae- 
thing about Ramakrishna, and that 
source is none other than the personality 
and workmunship or handiwork of 
'^'vekananda (1868-1902). He is the 


only source on the strength of which it 
is possible for me to understand a little 
bit of Ramakrishna with reference 
specially to the activities developed by 
the Ramakrishna Mission. If Viveka- 
nanda had not opened his mouth and 
had not been open-hearted enough to 
declare in so many words that whatever 
good he had done he wed to Rama- 
krishna, I as an ordinary mortal would 
have said it is impossible to connect the 
Ramakrishna Empire with Rania- 
krishna.* If Vivekananda had not been 
sincere enough to announce that every 
thought of his life, every activity that 
was associated with his own life, and his 
entire life-work was a direct contribution 
of his great Master, I should have said 
that the gap between Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda’s personality and work- 
manship is unbridgeable. But, curiously 
enough, Vivekananda says nowhere in 
his seven volumes of complete works 
exactly what Ramakrishna told him to 
do. Not a word, not a phrase, not a 
hint appears to have been given out by 
Vivekananda which could furnish us 
with an effective key to the contacts 
between him and his great Master, 

One of the counsels we have from 
Vivekananda in some of his letters to a 
^umbhai (fellow-disciple) is as follows : 
“Do not try to describe Ramakrishna as 
an or rather, “Do not make 

much of the ovatarhood of Rama- 
krishna.”- This is a peculiar expression 
but a very valuable item with reference 
to the contents of my talk this evening. 
In this statement we have something 
negative, however. But this deserves a 

' See the Atldress at CHlcutta in Vol. Ill 
p. aii? of the iomplcte Works of 
Swami Vivekananda. 

“ Sec some of the letters of Vivekananda, 
c.f!., the one written from the U.S.A. on 
May 6, 1895, The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda, Vol, V (1924), p. 64. See also 
the conversations in the same volume, 
pp. 805-806, as well as Vol. VI (1926), p. 824. 
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special emphasis by all means by the 
side of the positive statement referred to 
above about his alleged totalitarian 
indebtedness to Ramakrishna. 

But I wonder if from such statements, 
expressive and profound as they are, we 
obtain any clue to the problem as to 
which items of his plan, campaign, or 
propaganda wew directly derived from 
Ramakrishna’s counsels. In any case, 
the greatest gift of Ramakrishna to 
Vivekananda was perhaps never cate- 
gorically declared by Ramakrishna nor 
has it been definitely expressed by 
Vivekananda. What, then, is Rama- 
krishna is a mystery to me and that is a 
question which everyone of us has to 
explain in his own way. 

Let me, then, proceed in my way. I 
can know Vivekananda in his activities, 
I can know Vivekananda in his thoughts. 
Now if Vivekananda is a sincere reporter 
about Ramakrishna — and I believe he 
is— then I should say that the inspira- 
tion that Vivekananda got from Rama- 
krishna is to be found embodied in all 
the activities for which Vivekananda 
lived and moved and in which Viveka- 
nanda had his being. I, therefore, try 
to discover Ramakrishna not so much 
in Ramakrishna’s words and phrases as 
in what Vivekananda did and thought. 
To me Vivekananda is virtually the only 
creation of Ramakrishna, practically the 
solitary child of Ramakrishna, 

Vivekananda is perhaps too modest, 
too humble, too self-denying or too self- 
effacing when he attributes every item 
of his life’s work to Ramakrishna. A 
critical student of personality, charac- 
terology, social processes, human pro- 
gress, growth of ideas and institutions 
would observe at once that Viveka- 
nanda can by no means be exclusively 
Ramakrishna.^ This totalitarian ascrip- 
tnjTi of everything to Ramakrishna is 
not acceptable as a psycho-social reality. 
Vivekananda is certainly Ramakrishna, 


but he is also something more. And this 
“something more” can be further 
analyzed into Vivekananda’s “personal 
'equation” plus many things that are 
neither Ramakrishna nor Vivekananda.^ 
But, for the present, interested as I am 
chiefly in Ramakrishna I may ignore 
these larger considerations and partially 
accept Vivekananda’s modesty and 
humility (although not his wholesale 
self-effacement) as the basis of my 
knowledge about Ramakrishna. This 
modesty and humility of Vivekananda 
vis-d-vis Ramakrishna is, let me observe 
en passant, quite genuine and honest. 
For me the supreme consideration 
tonight is that, in any case, Rama- 
krishna is to be discovered in the per- 
sonality and life’s work of Vivekananda. 

Vivekananda, as you know, did many 
things but there is one item which I 
wish to emphasize tonight and that item 
is the fact that he left India and crossed 
over to the other world,— not the other 
world of theologians and metaphysicians 
— ^I mean to the trans- Atlantic world, 
America. 

“Lo there’s America newly arisen, 

To swallow the universe she maketh 

attempt ! 

Restless has she grown through her 
innate might, 

Her hu-hnwknr yells cause the earth 

to quake. 

Disembowel she would the globe, as 

it were, 

And reshape it fresh at her own sweet 

will.’^ 

This is the U.S.A. in the Bengali poet 
Hemchandra Banerji’s imagination as 
embodied in his soul-stirring verses on 
Young India (c. 1886). It is to this all- 
risking and all-seizing America, this new 
world of creative energists and all- 
as.similative men and women, that 
Vivekananda wends his way (1898). Tt) 
this continent of self-conscious demoli- 
tions and reconstructions he 
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across, so to say, in his poverty and in 
his yellow robe". 

When you ask me what is Rama- 
krishna, my answer is that every activity 
of Vivekananda’s is Ramakrishna per- 
sonified. Ramakrishna, then, is Viveka- 
nanda’s voyage to America. Viveka- 
nanda was not invited. He was at the 
time unknown and untried even in India, 
nay, in Bengal — in the world of science, 
philosophy, spirituality or social service. 
But he ventured to present himself to 
the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
perhaps as an unwelcome guest. The 
Parliament was a vast assembly of 
several thousand men and women, — 
philosophers, scientists, theologians, pro- 
fessors of religion and ethics, race- 
experts, anthropologists, sociologists, 
and others. To that Congress he made 
his way. Who counselled or inspired 
him to make his way? Ramakrishna. 
That young man found himself face to 
face with the most varied specimens of 
world-wide humanity, occidentals as well 
as representatives of other races, guests 
and delegates from the invited institu- 
tions from all corners of the globe. The 
combined intelligence of the entire world 
assembled at Chicago listened to this 
uninvited and perhaps unwelcome in- 
truder from the banks of the Southern 
Ganges and was convinced that a new 
power had arisen in the international 
sphere and that this new power was 
Young India. East and West, — philo- 
sophers, scientists, middle-class men and 
Women, business magnates, millionaires, 
”^all came into contact with Viveka- 
nanda and they had to declare that this 
young man of 81 had conquered the 
world. Vivekananda was acclaimed as 
the world-conqueror for Young India. 
Young India got a diploma of world 
conquest in 1898. What, then, is Rama- 

. “VivAananda as World-Conqueror” 
Sarkar's Creative India, (Lahore, 
PP. 6GM88. 


krishna? I deliver the following equa- 
tion, Ramakrishna = world conquest. 
Charaiveti (march on) and digvijaya 
(conquest of the quarters), which had 
been the facts of Indian culture, Indian 
arts and sciences, Indian peoples since 
the days of the Mohenjodarian and 
Vedic Rishis have at last come back to 
modern India through \lvekananda, the 
child of Ramakrishna"*. Ramakrishna 
is the avatar or God, if you please, for 
the establishment of Greater India in 
modern times. 

From 1757 down to 1893 for more 
than a hundred years, — for nearly 140 
years, the world had known almost 
nothing about Indian India, nothing of 
the creative Hindus and Mussalmans, 
nothing of Indian culture, nothing of 
India’s constructive energism. In 1893 
Vivekananda threw the first bomb-shell 
that announced to mankind in the two 
hemispheres, to the men and women of 
America, of England, France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, nay, to the yellows of 
Japan and China that India was once 
more to be a power among the powers 
of the world. Mankind came to realise 
1898 as the year No. 1 of a vast empire 
and to recognize the founder of that 
empire as Vivekananda. That Indian 
Empire of modern times has had a 
brilliant band of strenuous cnergists as 
its architects continuously since 1898. 
You ask me, what is Ramakrishna? 
My reply : Ramakrishna is the man who 
started Young India on the career of 
world-conquest. The evidence ? Ask 
Vivekananda, he knows. 

The men and women of India had been 
known in those days only as slaves, as 
clerks and coolies, as pariahs to the rest 
of the world. But the recognition of 

See B. K. Sarkar : Introduction to Hindu 
Fositivism (Allahabad, 1937). The doctrine 
of Charaiveti is discussed on pp. 60, 103, 110, 
140, 184, 890, 451, 469, 465, 469, 572, and of 
Digvijaya on pp. 15, 86, 862, 572 and 628. 
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Vivekananda by the combined intelli- 
gence of Eur-America as a first-class 
power in 1893 served to elevate enslaved 
and parianized India to the plane of 
equality with the conquerors of the 
world. The Americans and the English- 
men began to feel that from now on they 
had to treat Indians, however modest 
they be in clothing, however humble be 
their huts, however simple be their food, 
and however negligible be their earnings 
in dollars or sterling, as men and women 
on a par with themselves in the world 
of intellectual and moral values. The 
Frenchmen and the Germans also com- 
menced realising that they could not 
look upon Indians all the time as mere 
learners at the Universities of Paris, 
Berlin, Oxford and New York. The 
world of academies, scientiiic institutes 
and learned societies begaji to feel like- 
wise that representatives of India de- 
served to be invited to the Western 
universities and seats of higher learning 
as teachers on terms of equality with 
the representatives of their own races. 
Vivekananda is thus the embodiment of 
the doctrine of equality between India 
and America, between India and Europe. 
What, then, is Ramakrishna? Rama- 
krishna is a spirit of challenge to the 
combined intellect of Europe and 
America, to the superiority-neurosis of 
the Western world. He is the spirit of 
defiance against the world domination as 
established by white men and women, 
against the chauvinism of albinocracy. 
He is the embodiment of resistance 
against all sorts of slavery, willing or 
unwilling, forced upon the teeming 
millions of Asia. The emancipation of 
Asia from the thraldom of Eur-America 
is the message of Ramakrishna, as deli- 
vered in and through Vivekananda, the 
only creation, the only child, as I say, — 
the last and the first work of 
Ramakrishna. 

The status quo in the relations between 


East and West was subverted by Vive- 
kananda in 1893. Equality with the 
world-powers was tasted by Young 
India, and the Indian freedom move- 
ment was ushered into being. This self- 
consciousness of the Indian people has 
been broadening down from individuals 
to individuals, from groups to groups. 
Vivekanunda’s achievement marks the 
beginning of Young India’s serious and 
cumulative ambitions in the fields of 
modern science, industry, machinism and 
technocracy. It is here that we en- 
eounter the initial inspirations for the 
glorious Sicadeshi revolution of 1905. 
What, then, is Ramakrishna, if the 
categories, God and avatar^ are to be 
employed ? I declare that Ramakrishna 
is the God or avatar of mankind for the 
Indian Empire that has been unfolding 
itself in diverse spheres slowly bul 
steadily during the twentieth century 
within and outside the limits of the 
Ramakrishna Mission. This Empire is 
functioning in spite of the poverty of 
the Indian people. It is functioning 
notwithstanding the absence of facilities 
and in the teeth of world-encompassing 
opposition from the status quo. 

Young India’s nun and women of 
thought and action have been winning 
recognition in China, in Indonesia, in 
Japan, in Turkey, in Iran, in Egypt, in 
the two Americas, in Europe, indeed, 
wherever there is somebody to take 
interest in industry and science, politics 
and culture, manhood and freedom. 
Power is being conquered by Young 
India at home and abroad inch by inch 
or dose by dose. Young India is being 
silently and even openly recognized as a 
power among the powers of the world 
by all those scientists, philosophers, men 
of letters, statesmen and peace-workers 
who have the eyes to see the rejuvena- 
tion of races and the establishment of 
new world-orders. What, th^n, is Rama- 
krishna f Ramakrishna is identical wit i 
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the conquest of power by the young, 
the new and the untried, with the con- 
quest of power by the poor and the 
pariah. If you want to create a God or 
avatar for these human activities, I 


should say, finally, that Ramakrishna, 
the prophet of the clerk and the coolie, 
the apostle of the poor and the pariah, 
is the Gbd or avatar of the conquest of 
power. 


INDIA’S HOLE IN THE NEW WORLD-ORDER 

By Santosh Datta, 

Assistant Secretary, All-Bcn^al Teachers^ Association 


Those who arc in the habit of studying 
the trend of events with a spiritual out- 
look must have noticed that a resurrec- 
tion of a spiritual ideal unifying the 
human race is almost imminent. The 
world is in the throes of a rebirth. 
There is a message somewhere, for the 
fallen children of humanity groping in 
the dark and engaged in suicidal strife 
for narrow selfish ends. There is a 
message somewhere in India not only for 
Indians, but also for the world for a 
spiritual empire broad-based on spiritual 
republicanism. There is very little doubt 
that modern civilisation is heading 
towards a crash, and behind the smoke 
and thunder of the guns, behind the 
agonised cry of the brutalised children 
of humanity there is a message of the 
Ruler of the Universe heralding the dawn 
of a new era in human history. 

It requires no prophet to predict that 
India will have to take up the role of a 
high priest in the new order of things 
that will inevitably evolve out of the 
ruins of the devastated world. 

Whatever may be said to the contrary 
the true self of India is that of a naked 
fakir, an eternal pilgrim with the staff 
of a Shramana travelling across the sands 
of Time. The smouldering fire of re- 
nunciation that bums eternally on her 
soil will light up the gloom that has 
enveloped tffe world and make humanity 


realise the mission that she has in store 
for them. 

Age after age, God has graced India 
with His presence, not for the benefit of * 
Indians alone, but for the welfare of 
humanity at large. It is a queer fact 
that India has been His playground for 
times without number. It is significant 
that above all other countries in the 
world He had chosen India as the arena 
of His mysterious play. In India every 
stone has a chronicle. Her dust is 
sacred. Her mountains, rivers and caves 
have an air of mysticism. At every step 
of your journey whether through cities 
or jungles, temples rear their heads, 
(iods in Indian temples arc not deaf and 
dumb. They hear the prayers of the 
devotees and speak to them in their hour 
of trial. 

By tradition, by her culture, by her 
sacrifice and renunciation India has 
thoroughly equipped herself for the posi- 
tion of the High Priest of all humanity. 
India has no sect, no community, no 
narrow nationalism, no particular 
favourite doctrine, and no pet theory. 
She calls humanity as the children of 
Immortality. She stands for Truth. 
She stands for God. 

Humanity will have to look to India 
in its hour of tribulation, Indians them- 
selves will have to rediscover their soul, 
and dig out the message of Peace and 
Liberation buried in the sands of Time. 
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Indians themselves will have to fall back 
on their own culture, the pricelss heritage 
of their fore-fathers, when all other 
western ‘isms’ have failed, as ready- 
made political weapons. The yogis and 
sadhus in Indian jungles and caves keep 


the light of the torch burning. They 
have kept the sacrificial fire burning and 
are waiting silently for the day when the 
rightful owners of their lost heritage 
shall come and possess them. They are 
anxiously waiting to deliver their goods. 


GOD AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 

By Swami Deshikananda 


I 

Various ideas of God have been 
evolved from the early Vcdic period 
down to our own times. It is said that 
the Vedie man looked at the phenomena 
of nature, such as rain, fire and wind 
and worshipped them as Indra, Agni 
and Vayu. The regular return of 
seasons and the rise of the sun and the 
moon made early man think that there 
was some intelligent power behind all 
these and he worshipped that power ns 
God. The propitiation of the departed, 
like the tribal chief or the leading head- 
man of the community, led ultimately 
to the worship of God. As physical 
objects are generally governed by 
physical laws, early man was driven to 
think that there must reside, outside 
nature, some world-power that designs 
all these things with some purpose. 
This fact also made men worship the 
Designer or the world-builder as God 
because he recognised some intelligence 
behind all these. Turning back over a 
series of cause and effect, early man 
thought that in the very beginning God 
created the world; since everything that 
was found in this world was made of 
some material, early man began to 
enquire about the essence of which the 
world is made and he thought that That 
must be God and worshipped it as such. 

In our own times theistic religions 


such as .Tiidaism, Zoroastrianism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam and all the dualist sects 
of Hinduism such as Vaishnavism and 
Shaivaism, all give us a personal God 
with whom it is said to be possible for 
votaries to come into direct and inti- 
mate relations. This faith arises because 
of man’s inability to understand the 
problems which face him in every day 
life. A power in heaven, it is believed, 
would help man to secure after death 
his needs and wants which he could not 
gratify here on earth. This is the 
heaven of the theists. 

Influenced as we are, from our very 
childhood, by traditions and scriptures, 
which paint and depict our God in 
certain forms, we naively believe them. 
We also superimpose all human attrib- 
utes and all excellences on such a 
Being, calling him God. This is what 
is known as anthropomorphism. God 
is not only fearful; He is friendly. He 
made the world and also created us. 
Himself being just and righteous, He 
demands righteousness from us. He 
responds to our prayers as our parents 
respond to our entreaties. We also 
honour Him with such attributes 
Absolute, Eternal, Infinite, Omnipotent, 
Omniscient and Omnipresent. These 
are some of the qualities of the God of 
our theistic religions. Such are the 
Gods as imagined by us according to 
our books and traditions. But we 
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know little, nay, we are quite in the 
dark about what God actually is. 

The mystics of all ages have experi- 
enced, felt and communed with their 
God and have had their satisfactions. 
But what we want to know is whether 
this God which the various mystics 
communed with and drew their inspira- 
tions from is God as He is. For when 
the word God is uttered each mystic, 
each follower of a certain religion, 
thinks of Him in his own way. And we 
know that the various mystics speak 
differently of their experiences and that 
no two of them agree. For example, 
the one word God, when uttered by 
followers of Judaism, Zoroastrianism, 
Christianity, Shaivaism, Vaishnavism, 
Shaktism and other ‘isms’, conveys 
different meanings, for each of them 
thinks and imagines his God as handed 
down to him by traditions and .scrip- 
tures. We do know that these ideas 
also change from time to time. Men of 
old were indeed great for their times 
but their logic and findings cannot be 
held in the same esteem now. We know 
that the causes of eclipses, winds and 
rains ascribed in the early days are 
quite different from what we know of 
them to-day. Sacrifices of men and 
animals were made to Gods but we 
know that our Gods are now deprived 
of these sacrifices. So, we depict God 
as we like and give Him what wc think 
best. We know little of God as he is, 
other than the anthropomorphic ideas 
we have projected. What God actually 
is will be taken up later on, as our main 
topic, 

n 

us now turn to the problem of 
evil — why should evil exist if at all, and 
whether it is justified. The ready-made 
replies that the founders of traditional 
religions have given us are: that evil 


was created by Satan, the Opponent of 
God; that in some cases God himself 
doles out sufferings to the votaries with 
a view l^o chastising them and teaching 
them a lesson and thus ultimately to 
bring them back to the path of righte- 
ousness. If these whims and caprices 
of God are questioned, the questioners 
arc snubbed by the fanatic followers and 
told that the doubters would meet with 
dire suffering in hells. Why should 
there be differences between man and 
man in this world under a just and 
merciful God ? For the thcistic religions 
tell us that God is always merciful, just 
and benevolent. Why should an all- 
mcrciful God who is omnipotent treat 
his children differently? The story of 
the fall of man from the Garden of 
Eden as depicted in the Genesis is only 
an anthropomorphic attempt at tackling 
these serious problems. It passes our 
understanding why a just and all-mcrci- 
ful God should punish the innocent 
children for the sin of their forefathers 
millennia after millennia. 

The Hindu theistic sects and Semitic 
religions declare that God has created 
some to be happy and others to be 
miserable. This is the explanation 
which is generally given. The followers 
of religions can neither question nor 
struggle against the cruel fiat of God, 
whom they arc asked to worship and 
adore. They are told that they are 
helpless. This is what is known as the 
theory of predestination which has made 
most of them fatalists. Some of the 
thcistic religions also declare that man 
is b^m for the first time and when he 
shuffles off his mortal coil he ceases to 
be for ever. This is also inexplicable 
and unreasonable, for if all are born 
together for the first time they should 
exhibit equal capabilities and powers, 
and uniform tastes and inclinations. 
But our experience tells us the contrary. 
If these differences are created by God 
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at the time of creation, He is not worthy 
of his status and position. 

Again, if God has created the world 
and sustains it and supervises it, whom 
else shall we hold responsible for all the 
misery and sufferings? Who created 
the evils ? If God is infinitely good, as 
we are told, why did he create evils? 
If Satan created evil, then he becomes 
more powerful 'than God, the Lord ! 
What becomes of God’s omnipotence 
then? If He could not prevent Satan 
from creating sin, evil, pain and suffer- 
ing, he cannot be called an omnipotent 
God. If He could do it and yet does 
not do it, or did not do it, we have no 
other alternative but to say that that 
God is not good and merciful, as we are 
asked to believe. 

The only scientific explanation for the 
solution of this problem is that offered 
by Vedanta. It is the Law of Karma. 
Why does evil exist and what is the 
way out ? The answer which a Vedantin 
gives is that it is due to every man’s 
past actions. He has himself done it 
and he himself can undo it, if he so 
wills. These questions are not scien- 
tifically or reasonably solved by the 
theologians of the theistic religions. All 
that they ask us to do is not to question 
but to pray and die, so that we will be 
rewarded in heaven after our death. 
These are the meaningless hoary myths 
which are handed down through genera- 
tions. Vedanta, on the other hand, 
teaches us that if one is born a king, 
and another a beggar, it must be due 
to their respective past actions. It, 
therefore, follows that our past actions 
determine the present life. We are the 
total effect of what we have done. ^^As 
we sow, so we reap”. It is said in the 
Upanishads that ‘^As one does and one 
acts, so he becomes; by doing good he 
becomes good and by doing evil he 
becomes evil”. If, therefore, ‘what we 
are’ is the result of ‘what we have 


been’, it is but logical to say that what 
we want to be, we can make and 
achieve. Nothing happens here acci- 
dentally. The cause and sequence 
theory as we see around us is rigorously 
true. This law of Karma need not 
drive us to fatalism as many of our 
critics would have us believe. For each 
of us is his own architect and can make 
or mar his future. The Vedantins 
absolve God and free him from the posi- 
tion of a cruel creator of evil and sin. 

Why does the problem of evil exist, 
and what is the way out? These are 
the legitimate questions which we hear 
from various quarters: Evil exists be- 
cause we ourselves are the cause for it 
and have sown its seeds; so none other 
than we are responsible for it. It is not 
logical to say that we are to suffer, be- 
cause our forefathers committed sins at 
the dawn of human history. Neither is 
it fair and reasonable to think that an 
all-merciful and just God could create 
misery for us and afterwards enjoy our 
suffering the misery. 

“Why does man commit sin?” asks 
Arjuna. Krishna answers that it is due 
to desire and anger. So if we sin 
through desire and anger, the way out 
of this problem is to control our desire. 
When asked by Arjuna, Krishna further 
says that desires originate from attach- 
ment to the senses. To control desire 
is, therefore, to control our senses. If 
it is desire that has brought us here and 
makes us suffer this misery and un- 
happiness, then it is the control of the 
desire alone that can make us free and 
happy. “What can you do, O God ! 
if what I have done is bad”, says 
Purandharadas. None can help us, not 
even gods, unless we ourselves undo 
what we have done. We are suffering 
and dying every moment of our life 
because of our desire to possess this 
thing and the other ; and wtjjn we don’t 
achieve or attain the object of our 
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desire we are most miserable and un- 
happy. If we cannot have it here and 
now, we have to be bom anew to have 
it or to enjoy it. We, therefore, desire, 
because of our ignorance of our true 
nature. We think that we are the body, 
mind and the senses and that we are 
so many separate individuals and that 
we want to possess and enjoy so many 
things. We little know that we are the 
embodiment of all our selfish hankerings 
and desires and that we ourselves arc 
the source of all our happiness. 

The Vedic dictum therefore is that 
“when all such desires that dwell in 
one’s heart or mind are gone, then he, 
having been mortal, becomes immortal, 
and attains Brahman here in this very 
body.” So when desires leave us, we 
attain immortality. This is what is 
generally known as Moksha or freedom 
from desire, or liberation from ignor- 
ance. Identification of ourselves with 
our body, senses and mind is due to 
ignorance. Man is mortal because of 
his identification with the body and 
senses under the influence of his desires 
and past actions. If desires leave him, 
he will have no more attachment to the 
body. He knows his Immortality. 
Because of his attachment to the body, 
he desires so many things for the grati- 
fication of the body and senses. From 
this we should conclude that our misery 
and suffering are solely due to our 
identification with the body and the 
senses, which were themselves acquired 
by us as a result of our past actions 
and desires. 

Ill 

This consideration of ‘God and the 
problem of evil’ naturally prepares the 
^ay for a metaphysical inquiry, and it 
inevitably takes us to the ultimate 
philosophic value of the human Experi- 
ence of the Highest. The question is 
indissolubly bound up with ‘who or 
^hat I am*. 


That which identifies itself with the 
body and mind and the senses is known 
as “I”. This ‘I’ which was and is suffer- 
ing is hot our true self or our nature. 

It is only the body-idea or the *ego’ 
which is changing every moment of our 
life. This ‘I’ lasts so long as the identi- 
fication of body and senses lasts. It is 
but a bundle of sensations which the 
mind and senses have of the body and 
the objective world. This ‘I’ or the 
‘ego’ is as much an object of perception 
as any gross object is. The only differ- 
ence is that that the gross objects arc 
outside the body and the ‘I’ is in the 
body. The constant changing of this 
‘I’ or the ‘ego’ is clearly brought home 
to us in our dream and deep sleep. It 
is within the experience of all of us that 
when we dream we are mostly other 
than what we, in our waking state, call 
‘T’. In deep sleep the ‘I’ entirely dis- 
appears, for we are not conscious that we 
are sleeping. If we are conscious of our 
‘I’ during sleep, it is no more a sleep. 
While awake also, we must have often 
experienced self-forgetfulness when we 
were deeply engrossed in any thought 
or object of appreciation. This fact 
that the ‘I’ constantly changes, comes 
and goes, and is an object of our con- 
sciousness or awareness is borne out by 
the psychologists and the scientists. 
“Alone in the silence of the night and 
on a score of thoughtful occasions we 
have demanded, can this self, so vividly 
central to my universe, so greedily 
possessive of the world, ever cease to 
be? Without it surely there is no 
world at all! And yet, this conscious 
self dies nightly when you sleep, and 
wc cannot trace the stages by which 
in its beginnings it crept to awareness 
of its own existence.” (The Science of 
Life by H. G. Wells, G. P. Wells and 
Julian Huxley— P. 8.52). “The ego is 
first and foremost a body-ego, it is not 
merely a surface entity, but is itself 
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the projection of a surface .... it is 
first and foremost a body-ego”. (S. 
Freud— The Ego and the Id). The 
Buddhists also said that *1’ is an aggre- 
gate of skandhas and it is not only un- 
real, *1’ but is changing every moment. 
But they did not know that that con- 
sciousness which knows the bundle of 
skandhas or that which is constantly 
changing is the real *1’. For change 
can be known only by that which never 
changes. Then what is our real nature 
or which is the real ‘I*? Our true 
nature or real ‘I’ is that consciousness 
which sees or knows the coming or 
going of the ego or the in waking, 
dream and deep sleep. Therefore this 
fundamental contentlcss consciousness 
or awareness is the true background not 
only of our own nature but of the whole 
universe. This is clearly known to us 
from deep sleep; for when we get up 
from deep sleep the first thing we arc 
aware of, is our own body and the next 
are the objects around us. 

IV 

Then, again, the question still is what 
is the personal God of the theistic relig- 
ions? A personal God or extra-cosmic 
God is given to the devotees of all 
dualistic faiths by their founders for 
the purpose of worship in their early 
stages of life. However much a man 
may be intellectual he cannot compre- 
hend or grasp the higher truths unless 
he purifies himself by a good ethical life. 
This sort of worship therefore not only 
helps the devotee to purify his mind 
but serves him as a kindergarten of the 
religious life. So, worship appeals to 
most of mankind. But this should not 
be construed to mean that this is the 
highest; the Upanishadic dictum is 
‘*While he who worships another God 
thinking *He is one and 1 am another’ 
does not know. He is like an animal 
to the Gods”. The Vedas also say that. 


”There is no difference whatever in It. 
He goes from death to death, who sees 
difference, as it were, in It.” So the 
votary of religion in the last resort and 
finally should seek its terra firma in 
the ultimate Atman, Truth. The God 
whom he was worshipping outside of 
him somewhere above the clouds, as 
one or many, finally should resolve into 
the One which is within him. The 
votaries of other religions, when asked 
where God is, may look up to the sky 
or point to the West. But a Hindu, 
if asked the same question, would touch 
his heart and say that his God is within 
himself. We therefore see how the 
extra-cosmic Gods which early *man 
worshipped came to be identified with 
God in one’s self, as knowledge gradu- 
ally advanced. The Rishis have there- 
fore sung that ”Hc the eternal among 
non-eternals, the intelligence of the 
intelligent, who, though one, fulfils the 
desires of many — ^those wise men, who 
perceive Him as existing in their own 
self, to them belongs the eternal peace 
and to none else.” 

The question still may arise: Is 
there no value or use for the theistic 
religions and their Gods? The simple 
answer is that they have a very great 
ethical value for nine hundred and 
ninety nine out of every thousand of 
us. They help us to live a good life 
without hating each other. They arc 
not only of great value for the vast 
majority but are indispensable for a 
pure life. So long as man is not able 
to control his passions and desires, 
theistic religions arc very good correc- 
tives. The votaries are thus gradually 
led from stage to stage. Prayers and 
fasts therefore help us to a pure and 
righteous life and also gradually lead 
us to the highest moral and ethical life 
here on earth. 

One may become God hinuielf, for he 
is in essence divine. If God is known, 
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He is no more a God and it is certain 
that He should disappear in our deep 
sleep along with *1’ or self. So the 
Vedic pronouncement is that God as He 
is cannot be expressed in words, nay, 
even the mind returns baGBed without 
attaining It. Hence the great Buddha, 
when asked to define God, kept silent 
as it is beyond all expression. It has 
been at best defined in the Upanishads 
as ^not this’, *not this’. Well has it 
been said by Yajnavalkya, “Through 
what, O Maitreyi, should one know the 
knower?” “It is never known, but ‘is’ 
this Knower”. As God is the very 
essence of our being he cannot be 
brought down to the subject-object 
relationship. 

God, as He is, can, therefore, be 
realised by becoming one with Him, that 
is to say, when the identification with 
external objects and body and mind 
ceases, we become That. The relation 
of identity with our true self or being, 
which is also God as He is, has 
not to be established or attained from 
elsewhere, for, it is already there. For 
example, everyone is experiencing that 
identity with his own being always in 
sleep. For in sleep every one goes to 
his original and true nature. But he 
is not aware of it, owing to ignorance. 
The Vedas do not enjoin that this 
identity with our being or self should 
be ‘established’. In the Upanishads it 
is said that true knowledge alone can 
bring about this identity of the self 
with Brahman. And this knowledge of 
realising the thing as it is, is what is 
faiown as Vastutantra — ^i.e., knowing the 
iWng as it is, or the self as it is. All 
that we have to do is to remove the 
talse or erroneous knowledge that we 
the body, the mind, etc. True 
knowledge is realised when this false 
knowledge ii removed; when the false 
identification with our body, mind and 


senses is removed, the true self stands 
revealed. 

We know that most men are not 
fitted I6x this kind of enquiry into the 
nature of the self and, as has been said 
above, nine hundred and ninety nine 
out of every thousand are therefore 
asked to follow religion and devotional 
practices of various kinds such as wor- 
ship, rituals, and Yoga according to 
their mental make-up. All rituals, 
upasanas and Yogas lead the votary to 
purification of the mind: “Devotees 
in the path of work perform action . . . 
forsaking attachment, for the purifica- 
tion of the heart.” And “Let him 
practice Yoga for the purification of the 
heart” (Gita V-11 and iVl-12). One 
therefore should not jump to the con- 
clusion that upasanas are useless or un- 
necessary. He has to pass through the 
probationary period of an Adhikari 
before he can think of becoming a 
student of Vedanta. This period is 
known as the student-period or the 
Sadhana period, where he should prac- 
tise the sadhana-chatushtaya. Sadhana- 
chatustaya qualifies the aspirant for 
the knowledge of Truth. It should not 
be confused with intellectual acumen or 
knowledge of shastras or the rich 
vocabulary of scholars. Scholarship will 
only lead to a little enjoyment among 
the learned, but it will not lead to the 
knowledge of Truth. That is why 
sadhana-chatustaya is prescribed 
as preconditions for a student of 
Vedanta. They enable him to have a 
peaceful, steady, unbiassed mind, which 
would strive after the knowledge of 
Truth. Faraday who is quoted by 
Patrick in his Introduction to Philo- 
sophy says, “The Philosopher should be 
a man willing to listen to every sug- 
gestion, but determined to judge for 
himself. He should not be biassed by 
appearances, have no favourite hypo- 
theses, be of no school, and in doctrines 
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have no masters. He should not be a 
respecter of persons, but of things. 
Truth should be his primary object.” 
Unless and until one is of this frame of 
mind, one cannot aspire to be a student 
of Vedanta, nay, to realise his self, 
God or Truth, which is the very goal 
of life. One should be as guileless, as 
innocent as a child without the least 
trace of or ego in him. “Ye shall 
be like children before ye enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” says Christ. When 
one has, therefore, gone through the 
practices of Yogas and sadhana- 
chatushtaya he becomes a proper 
student or Adhikari for Vedanta. The 
acid test is the life of the aspirant. 

To know Self, God or Truth one has 
to enquire into the nature of Self and 
non-self. It is ignorance which has 
covered the Real from us. This wrong 
knowledge can only be removed by 
right knowledge. It is said that our 
misery, Bandha, is due to our wrong 
knowledge, Avidya, that we are the 


body and the senses. This can only be 
removed by the right knowledge, 
Samyag-jn&na, that we are the one Self 
without a second and nothing but Self. 
This knowledge is not like the knowledge 
of objects of perception, but knowing the 
thing or the Self as It is. This Vastu- 
tantra is contrasted with knowing the 
object with our mind, or what is called 
Purushatantra. The Self or God as 
He is, is not separate from us, as it is 
our very Being. But we assume or 
imagine that to be separate from us, 
or is noil-attained, because of our ignor- 
ance of It. It is therefore, clear that 
the non-attainment of Self or God as 
He is, is but due to ignorance. The 
attainment of It is simply the removal 
of the obstructing ignorance by Knowl- 
edge. It is like the recognition of the 
tenth man who was all the while there, 
but who was omitted in the count by 
every one of the ten ! The Vedas there- 
fore definitely declare that “Being but 
Brahman, He is merged in Brahman.” 


Silent rushes the swift Lord 
Through ruined systems still restored. 
Broadsowing, bleak and void to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness; 
Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe tomorrow. 

House and tenant go to ground. 

Lost in God, in Godhead found. 


— Ralph Waldo Emerson 



WHY FAR AWAY 

By a Recluse 


Many do not care for God. They 
have no thirst for the religious life ; the 
longing for a higher ideal has not 
awakened in them. Again, there are 
many who follow the traditional way of 
religious practices in order to be 
religious ; they follow prescribed form of 
worship, undergo much asceticism and 
hardship, but they have no clear idea 
as to what they seek. Some become 
‘religious’ in order to be happy after 
death : they have suffered much in the 
present life, and they do not want the 
repetition of the same thing in the life 
to come, if there is such a life at all. 
In order to avoid suffering in a future 
life, they go to church, worship in 
temples, perform fasts and prayers. 
Some are more gross in their religious 
ideals. They pray and perform religious 
practices in order to get some earthly 
end— worldly prosperity, health for 
themselves or for some near relatives. 

Such being the case, God is far away 
from even those who pass as religious 
persons, those who are outwardly 
religious. Jt seems so very tragic, that 
people undergo so much hard labour in 
order to build up their spiritual life, 
nevertheless they do not make much 
progress ; the realisation of God which is 
the only aim of a religious life, is far, 
far away from them in spite of all their 
religious disciplines. 

Still, if we look into the scriptures or 
study the sayings of saints or men of 
God, it appears that the realisation of 
God is not very difficult. “Ask and it 
shall be given, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto 
you”— these are the words of Jesus 
Christ as recorded in the Bible. The 


words are clear, unequivocal— there is 
no mistaking about the sense of the 
statement. But yet, of the innumerable 
persons who are earnest about their 
religious life, how many can say that 
they have got the direct vision of God, 
that God is as much alive to them as is 
any living being? With most men God 
is simply a name — a word ; nothing more 
than that. God is a word to millions of 
people. He does not enter into their 
inner life. Even with those few who 
outwardly hanker after God, God is not 
a living presence — ^He is, to all intents 
and purposes, a dead entity or was not 
alive at any time. What is the cause 
of this anomaly ? 

It is true, if you seek God you will 
find Him, if you ask for the vision of 
God you will be vouchsafed that, if you 
knock at the door of God, the kind 
Father will open the door to you. But 
the thing is, even many devotees fly 
at a tangent, they do not seek God 
directly; they have not the courage to 
think that they will realise God and that 
they have a claim to that. They have 
a timid view of the religious life— they 
are not bold enough to storm the citadel 
of God. Sometime, they start with the 
thought that they will realise God, but 
they lie down on the way in their great 
journey, and console themselves with the 
thought that God will be realised in 
some distant future. Has not the 
scripture said, one should be persever- 
ing, if God is not realised, even through 
hundreds of lives? They are, however, 
satisfied with the thought that realisation 
of God can wait for hundreds of lives, but 
they do not become persevering accord- 
ing to the direction of the scriptures. 
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Their contentment is simply a cloak for 
their inertiai idleness and lukewarm 
feelings. They have no eye to detect 
that^ for they do not want to see their 
weakness. 

If God is a loving father, He must be 
impartial. It cannot be that God was 
kind to a devotee thousands of years 
ago in the remote past and since then 
He has closed His doors to all mankind. 
If God was realised in the deserts of 
Arabia or in the wilderness of Palestine, 
He can be realised even now — ^this very 
moment. Every devotee has a claim 
upon the love of God; what is needed 
is that he should assert his birthright. 
If you, the heir to a rich father, walk 
about like a wretched beggar, who can 
help it ? You may say if God is all kind, 
why does He allow His children to be 
so miserable? Well, it is none of our 
business to find out an explanation for 
the conduct of God — good or bad. On 
our side, we ki^ow, it is a folly to forgo 
our right to the love of God and court 
misery. All our miseries are thus of our 
own creation. 

Believe that the realisation of God is 
possible, and you will have it. Much 
depends on self-confidence. Faith in 
oneself is absolutely necessary for success 
in earthly life; it is equally necessary 
in religious life. If you want religion, 
ask for the direct vision of God; long 
for the living presence of God; don’t be 
satisfied with anything short of that. 
Because you are so easily satisfied, God 
plays tricks with you. — ^He is far away 
from you. If God be all-pervading, 
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God is present at the very spot where 
you are ignoring God. 

The lives of the saints and prophets 
are simply examples before us. Their 
words and sayings are true, very true. 
Because’ you do not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to them, because you do not ponder 
deeply over their meanings, you do not 
reap the full measure of benefit from 
their examples. But know it for certain, 
the value of religious life is nil — ^nay, 
less than nothing, if you do not realise 
God, if you cannot feel His presence as 
a living entity. If you know that, you 
will pant for the vision of God just as a 
child longs for his home when overtaken 
by night in an out-of-the-way place. 
And once you have that kind of hanker- 
ing, God will no longer be so remote 
from you. When you are seized with 
that earnestness, in a trice you will 
realise God. God has put on a mask 
over His face. At any time He can put 
it off. 

So be bold in your desire, firm in your 
resolve and sincere in your hankering. 
If there come a time, in your life, when 
it is impossible for you to live without 
the realisation of God, God will no 
longer be far away. So long as you are 
satisfied with anything other than Crod, 
God will not be perceived by you. God 
is a jealous Being. One cannot serve 
God and the world together. Here the 
word *world’ means anything other than 
God. So giving up every other thing, 
seek Him and Him only. And you are 
sure to reach the goal. 
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Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


•Shakespeare 



THE VENERABLE ^IS OF BLOIS 
AND HIS WRITINGS 

By Wolfram H. Koch 


■The paper givei an account of the life and writings of the great mystic and heroic 
monk who consecrated himself to the task of reforming the monastic life of his day from 
within.— Ed. 1 


I 

The venerable Louis of Blois, descen- 
dant of a highly aristocratic family, 
was bom in the Spanish Netherlands in 
October, 1506, in the ancestral castle of 
his mother’s family of Donstienne in 
the Hainault. His parents were the 
Count of Blois and Champagne and 
Catherine of Braban^on, who belonged 
to the highest aristocratic circles of 
Belgium. Louis had four sisters and 
five brothers. The four sisters became 
canonesses at Andennes-sur-Meuse and 
Moustier-sur-Sambre, but the youngest 
of them later renounced her canonry in 
order to live in a small cell near the 
monastery of Liessies under the direct 
guidance of her brother. All the 
members of the family showed great 
nobility of character and love for 
spiritual things. 

Louis himself was educated at the 
Court of Brussels together with Prince 
Charles, who in later years became the 
well-known emperor Charles V., both 
being tutored by Hadrian Florentius, 
the future Pope Hadrian VI, 

At the early age of fourteen the call 
from God to renounce the world and all 
the pleasures that might await him and 
that his social position seemed to pro- 
mise came to Louis. His was to be a 
life of the highest consecration to the 
iMvine, and he joined the Order of St. 
Benedict in the Monastery of Liessies, 
the name of which, being a mutilation 
of the ^tin Maetitia’ (joy) or the 
®^ch id’ (here is joy) was, as 


it were, the very symbol of his future 
life, one of deep inward peace and joy- 
fulness in spite of all the struggles he 
had to face during his life-long 
endeavour to bring about the needed 
reforms in the monastic life of his day. 
In this he was a close spiritual brother 
to Saint Teresa of Jesus, who also 
dedicated her whole life and activity to 
the unrelenting struggle against the 
laxity of life in the religious orders of 
their day. 

The abbot of Louis of Blois, Dom 
Gilles Gippus, being struck by the ex- 
ceptional straightforwardness of the 
boy’s character soon made him his co- 
adjutor, and after his death Louis of 
Blois succeeded him in his office at the 
age of barely 24 years. From this time 
onward he dedicated himself wholly to 
the duties of his position and to untiring 
literary work, slowly bringing about a 
marvellous reformation and revival in 
his own monastery of Liessies and from 
there influencing other monasteries and 
leading them back to a stricter observ- 
ance of their vows and to a deeper and 
truer understanding of the evanescence 
and will-o’-the-wisp-like nature of the 
tinsels and baubles of physical life. 

When his friend, Charles V., offered 
him the rich abbey of St. Martin of 
Toumai he refused to accept it, just as 
he later on refused the archbishopric of 
Cambrai, wishing, as he did, to conse- 
crate himself to the great task of reform- 
ing the monastic life of his day from 
within. 
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He was a helper to all those souls who 
sought guidance in the arduous paths 
of darkness and aridness they had to 
traverse in their eternal quest before 
reaching the healing light of the presence 
of God and final union with their 
Beloved. For many years he worked 
out the reformsNhe wanted to introduce, 
always first trying to apply the rules 
practically in th^ life of his own monas- 
tery, and only after having tested them 
in prolonged daily experience embody- 
ing them in his statutes. His reforms 
were publicly approved by Pope Paul 
ITT., in his bull of April 8th, 1545. 

Louis of Blois really succeeded in 
changing the conduct and attitude of 
his monks so greatly that he was able 
to say on his death-bed, “You all know 
how highly esteemed and revered our 
monastery is. Act in such a way that 
this good repute is kept up.” 

His death was caused by what at first 
seemed nothing but a very slight acci- 
dent. He got a small wound when 
striking his leg against a beam in a 
building under construction, and in 
consequence of this he died on the 7th 
January, 1566, at Liessies after having 
served his monastery and brethren for 
85 years in deep love and wisdom. He 
had become a guide to true spiritual 
inwardness for many a soul, inside and 
outside the monastery, through his 
numerous practical treatises on the life 
of the spiritual aspirant and true monk 
with all its difficulties and duties, ail 
its uncertainties and waverings, all its 
doubts and aridity, and with its ultimate 
blissful consummation. Of him might 
well be said in the words of the Bible, 
“I will both play and make myself 
meaner than I have done. And I will 
be little ir my own eyes”, for he had 
a deep horror of pride and self-assertion 
and of all forms of worldliness and 
impurity. 

Coming to the writings of Louis of 


Blois we find the decided influence of 
St. John Chrysostomos, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, St. Augustine, St. Gregory 
the Great, St. Bernard, St. Lorenzo 
Giustiniani, Tauler, Sense, Jan van 
Ruysbroeck and St. Catherine of Siena 
in them, but his greatest favourite seems 
to have been St. Gertrude and her 
teachings. In spite of that the advice 
given in his works is more than any- 
thing else the ripe fruit of his very own 
inner experience, mellowed by close 
observation of human nature with all its 
weaknesses and imperfections, whether 
inside or outside the monasteries. He 
stood, as it were, on the border between 
the Middle Ages and the new times that 
were coming in Europe, being himself 
the representative of Mediaeval Asceti- 
cism and the heir of the still undiluted 
Mediaeval spiritual traditions which 
were to be overthrown by the great 
tidal waves of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, the forerunners of the 
present-day materialism and fossilized, 
lifeless religious dogma, though glowing 
at the time with life and vigour and 
bursting the rigid bonds of doctrinal 
assertions by their overwhelming 
vitality. 

In many of his writings Louis of 
Blois stresses the short intense ejacula- 
tory form of prayer, to be practised in 
the course of the day or while busy with 
one’s work. According to him this kind 
of practice helps in creating the habit 
of being and remaining fully attentive 
to the inner presence of God at all times 
and in all places. 

It is a great pity that, especially in 
his writings against ^Heretics’, his insight 
into the deeper workings of the Divine 
has become clouded to such an extent 
that he approaches to dogmatic fanat- 
icism so often found in ^Christian’? 
but never in Christ’s teachings and 
doctrines. He did not possesi^that deep 
inner tenderness for all life which pro- 
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tected St. Antonio of Padua from the 
worst forms of attack in an earlier age, 
and which fills the pages of St. Hilde- 
gard of Bingen’s mystical writings 
with such poetic intuitive realisation 
of the oneness of Life. 

St. Antonio, the great follower of 
St. Francis, in spite of his devoting 
much time and energy to the cam- 
paign against the Albigenses, the 
Patarins and the Catharists, the repre- 
sentatives of the reformative tendencies 
of his day beyond the boundaries of 
the Church of Rome and even of 
Christianity, in the South of France 
und Italy, refused to take part in the 
bloody and treacherous ‘crusade’ 
against the Albigenscs which will ever 
remain one of the worst blots on the 
name of institutional Christianity. 
Being the greater psychologist and the 
truer Christian, he tried to convert his 
opponents through love, through open 
discussion, and, above all, through the 
example of the self-sacrificing life and 
true Christian spirit of the Franciscan 
friar, and those who could not be re- 
converted to Christianity he always 
wished to leave to the hands of God 
and not to those of human brutes 
piously wearing the Cross on their 
garments, masquerading as humble 
followers of Christ. 

Much of the beauty of the writings 
of Louis of Blois is marred by dogmat- 
ic narrowness as soon as he touches 
upon the question of the rigid asser- 
tions and claims of his Church. But in 
spite of this very human frailty and 
clouding of his insight, wherever 
doctrinal controversies are concerned, 
he was and still can be a faithful guide 
to many, turning their hearts to the 
highest Divine Love and to a deifying 
simplicity, and thereby sweetening the 
dryness and desolation of the stage of 
purgation during which the beginner 
has to cleanse himself from all the 


dross accumulated by his sensual self, 
and which has been built into inveterate 
and often even quite unperceived habits. 
Louis ot Blois himself cared very little 
for knowledge and philosophy, notwith- 
standing his well-grounded education, 
and came, as the years rolled on, to 
concentrate more and more on love and 
perfect selflessness, feeding with deeds 
of charity and sacrifice a glorious flame, 
which was to consume all the hind- 
rances standing in the path of man on 
his way to God, and making these his 
daily hymns of praise and thanksgiving. 

Surveying his life and work one is 
reminded of the beautiful thoughts 
expressed by Gregory of Nyssa that the 
souls are, as it were, vessels and con- 
tainers, rooms, wherein to store up the 
good, which go on expanding with the 
quantity of that which is being poured 
into them, it being the characteristic of 
Divine Goodness ceaselessly to give 
strength and greatness, at the same 
time making him who is nourished by 
it become more and more capable of 
taking in the good, until a greatness is 
attained that surpasses all limits of 
growth. So all through the years of his 
life, the natural love and kindliness of 
Louis of Blois steadily increased and 
expanded together with the keen insight 
into the practical needs of all those 
entrusted to his care and guidance. 
And the greatest recommendation to his 
advice and instructions lies in the 
example of his own life of spotless 
purity and self-surrender to the Highest. 

His writings were greatly appreciated 
in his own times and translated into 
many of the most important European 
languages. They were recommended by 
St. Ignatius of Loyola and St. Francis 
of Sales. Loyola himself was in corres- 
pondence with Louis of Blois and order- 
ed that his works should be read aloud 
to the novices of the Jesuit Order, 
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All his writings have been preserved, 
and they can be divided into four 
classes: — Prayers, Treatises on the 
Spiritual Life, Writings against Here- 
tics, — ^the greatest blot on his other- 
wise spotless and loving character — 
and finally Extracts and Translations 
from the work of the Fathers and other 
mystic writers. 

Several of his treatises on spiritual life 
are particularly addressed to beginners, 
which makes them so highly practical, 
others embrace the whole of Christian 
life and aspiration from the very first 
steps to the highest Divine Union, but 
even in these the practical training of 
the novice is never lost sight of. 

The works are all written between 
1588 and 1562. In all of them Louis of 
Blois has tried to lead the aspirant to 
Christ direct through mental prayer and 
contemplation, and especially to that 
Humanity of Christ which was so dear to 
St. Gertrude the Great, who, as has 
been said, was his great favourite, and 
whose doctrine and style have influenced 
him more than those of any other. 

II 

Of his writings the most important 
and popular one is the ‘Speculum Mona- 
chorum’ (Mirror of Monks), written 
under the pseudonym of ‘Dacryanus^ 
in 1588, and meant as a preparation for 
the coming monastic reforms the author 
had in mind. 

The following passages may give the 
reader an idea of the general trend of 
this work, which, although it was meant 
exclusively for monks, can be of great 
profit to the general reader also. 

He says, — 

“What I recommend to you more 
than anything else is to think often and 
seriously of ihe end which has led you 
to the monastery : to become dead to 
the world and to yourself so as to live 
for God alone. Therefore apply yourself 


to that for which you have come here. 
Learn courageously to despise every- 
thing of the senses, to vanquish yourself 
energetically, to renounce yourself to 
your own benefit. Make haste to mortify 
your passions and vicious affection. 
Make an effort to repress the mad 
vagaries of your mind. Try to control 
your lassitude, discouragement and the 
disgust of your heart that feels its 
shortcomings. This must be your 
glorious fight and your salutary test. 

“No cowardice ! Arise ! Deliver your- 
self up wholly ! Do not spare yourself ; 
it will be to your own misfortune ! 
That is what God demands of you. 
You are called a monk. See that you 
really are that of which you bear the 
name. Do the works of a monk. The 
struggle against faults and their anni- 
hilation, it is this which must be the 
object of all your assiduous solicitude. 
May depraved nature, may the ardour 
of passions and the desires of the flesh, 
may the seductions of sensuality always 
find you fully armed V* 

“Understand me well. If pride, 
braggardism, vainglory, personal com- 
placency are given license to prevail 
against reason, if you dare to follow 
shamelessly the promptijigs of your 
own mind and to have nothing but 
contempt for all that is humble and 
simple, then you are not truly a monk.’’ 

“If, as much as the measure of your 
strength permits, you do not throw far 
from you envy, hate, harshness, indig- 
nation, if you do not put away temera- 
rious, suspicious, puerile complaints, 
perfidious murmurings, then you are 
not a monk.” 

“If some dissension arises which puts 
you in strong contestation with some 
other person, and if you do not try to 
be reconciled and do not forgive imme- 
diately, whatever may have been the 
injury done to you, but instead seek to 
be revenged or cling to your Sentiments 
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of discord, no longer cherishing sincere 
affection, if this even carries you so far 
as to show outward signs of disaffection, 
or if he who injured you finds himself 
in need, and you do not seize the oppor- 
tunity to come to his aid, then you are 
not a monk, nay, you are not even a 
Christian. God holds you in abomina- 
tion.” 

“If you neglect your interior, busying 
yourself solely with the exterior, and 
this but through a kind of habitual 
lukewarmness, giving to the work of 
Religion not your heart, but only your 
body, then you are not a monk.” 

“If you leave solitude and silence, 
taking pleasure in idle talks and inordi- 
nate laughter, then you cease to be a 
monk.” 

“If, putting your joy in the company 
of worldly peo])lc, you wish to run 
hither and thither outside the monastery 
through town and borough, then you 
are not a monk.” 

“If, holding cheap the command- 
ments of Holy Religion, however small 
they be, you voluntarily transgress 
them, if, in short, you seek in the 
monastery anything else but God alone 
and do not strive with all your might 
towards a perfect life, then you arc no 
longer a monk.” 

“Thus, as I said, in order really to be 
that of which you are given the name, 
and not to wear the monk’s dress in 
vain, do the works of a monk. Arm 
yourself against yourself, fight against 
yourself, and, in so far as this is possible 
to you, become the victor and trample 
yourself under foot.” 

“That which you must try to attain 
above all is freedom, unalterable cons- 
tancy and purity of the heart. You 
must renounce all self-seeking in order 
always to remain before God in peace 
and serenity. No other practice, how- 
ever troublesome and difficult it be, is 


worth this in the eyes of God. Conse- 
quently leave all that could become an 
obstacle to this holy freedom, however 
spiritual and useful it may appear, as 
much as obedience permits you to do so. 
Yea, apply yourself to reject all rest- 
lessness and anxiety of the heart, for 
this is a hindrance to true peace and 
perfect trust in God and to all spiritual 
progress.” 

“Do not abandon yourself at any time 
to a pernicious idleness, this being the 
perdition of souls. Avoid even all un- 
neecssary and idle occupations. I call 
‘idle’ those which do not possess any 
utility. And do not be surprised at 
hearing me recommend you to flee all 
pernicious idleness. There is a repose 
of which only good can be said : — that 
of a soul wholly delivered up to God, 
disengaged from the noise and images 
of things of sense and which resposcs in 
interior silence and the delightful 
embraces of its Beloved in a holy 
quietude. If it be the hand of the Lord 
that leads you there, then your repose 
will be happy and fruitful. If not, be 
always busy, either with reading or 
meditating or praying or with some 
serious and absolutely necessary work.” 

Assuredly, if you but consent to 
apply yourself resolutely and with great 
care to holy readings, you will find 
therein a great charm, and any spiritual 
subject will soon appear to you full of 
sweetness and of great delight, so that 
the habit of supernatural joys will 
render the contempt of the pleasures of 
the flesh an easy thing for you, and 
your mind will marvellously be strength- 
ened in good. In order to merit pluck- 
ing so precious a fruit, love to read and 
do so with a wdsd'mi, seeking therein 
spiritual profit and solace coupled with 
the love of God, and not the satisfaction 
of an idle curiosity or superfluous 
knowledge and science or the pleasant- 
ness and elegance of style. For the 
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Kingdom of God is not in fine speeches, 
but in the saintliness of life. Neverthe- 
less this elegance, which need not 
preoccupy you, if it be lacking, should 
not be despised when it is there, for 
it also is a gift of God# Receive all as 
the action of grace, and you shall profit 
thereby for your salvation.** 

“And do not be sad if your memory 
does not retain all that you read or 
hear that is good. A vessel which is 
frequently filled with pure water, keeps 
its cleanness even if the water does not 
remain in it for long. Just the same 
happens in the case of a well-disposed 
soul which receives the dew of the spirit- 
ual doctrine often. It may be that 
it does not stay there for long, but in 
spite of that it gives and conserves 
purity for that soul and is pleasing to 
God. The real profit of your readings 
lies not in that you learn by heart all the 
formulas of the doctrine, but in that the 
doctrine and formulas have their effect 
on you, that you may find in them the 
secret of inner purity and of a will deter- 
mined to put the Divine Command- 
ments into practice.’* 

“Do likewise if the question of fleshly 
acts arises. Do not allow your thoughts 
to halt there, but pass on. Your ima- 
gination should no more loose its calm- 
ness and tranquillity when the act of 
human procreation is treated of than in 
the case of any other outward action of 
man. Tell yourself that marital inter- 
course is nothing but one of the func- 
tions essential to mankind. Pass on as 
lightly and without greater mystery 
than if your imagination showed you a 
simple block of stone. As far as possible 
avoid the danger of letting even the 
most delicate things exercise an attrac- 
tion upon you such as may give rise to 
dangerous emotion. And if ever they 
take the form of an importune tempta- 
tion which harasses and troubles you, 
give it a very definite refusal with your 


reason and, at the same time, turn your 
whole jnind and will to God. By this 
means you will be able to get out of the 
danger unscathed.** 

“What you have to avoid is acting 
like those who follow no definite order 
in their reading but amuse themselves 
by reading anything that comes under 
their eyes. Nothing interests them, but 
what is new and unpublished. All that 
is known and old may well have its 
value, but they despise it. Far be such 
flightincss from you, for this is not the 
stimulating of the mind at all, it is its 
distraction, and the work of a man in- 
fested with that evil is fraught with 
dangers. Restrain yourself wisely to 
fixed reading and create the habit of 
holding yourself to it even if it happens 
that you no longer find the same 
interest therein. Read, but do so with 
order and not just here and there as 
chance will have it. Force yourself to 
listen to the same truths more than 
once. All this does not mean that you 
arc forbidden to seek a necessary relief 
in times of tribulation and spiritual dry- 
ness by leaving what you have begun 
in order to apply yourself to other 
devout practices from which you expect 
greater solace.*’ 

“Our Fathers have taught us that it 
is good to pass from study to prayer or 
to meditation and then you come back 
to study again after prayer. Alter- 
natively substituting study by prayer 
and prayer by study offers the great 
advantage that one does not grow tired 
of either. The mind thus can apply 
itself by turns with a new vigour and get 
therefrom more abundant fruit. And 
who prevents you from interspersing 
your readings with ejaculatory prayers 
or letting your desires elevate them- 
selves in holy aspirations to God i There 
are certain readings which are as con- 
venient for prayer and meditation as 
they arc for study. All Holy Scriptures, 
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for instance, where the soul holds con- 
verse with (5od.” 

“Now you may ask me to which 
subjects it would be convenient for you 
to apply yourself by preference in your 
prayers and private meditations. If 
you will believe me, you will implore 
God, after having recognised your faults 
and asked His pardon, to mortify your 
bad passions and vicious affections com- 
pletely and to strip you absolutely of 
all imperfection ; that He may grant you 
the grace to bear every tribulation and 
temptation with an equal and even 
joyous soul. You shall ask Him for the 
deepest humility and the most ardent 
charity. Further ask Him that He 
may deign to direct you in any and 
everything Himself, to instruct you, to 
illumine you and to protect you. This 
is in my eyes the grace which you need 
most. It is of capital importance. It 
is sublime, and you will not obtain it 
except by assiduous and persevering 
prayer. Thus, do not grow tired of 
knocking every day, for without doubt 
Ihe Lord will finally open and give you 
as much bread as you need. But lake 
great care to give thanks for the benefits 
received, for you do not know how 
greatly ingratitude is displeasing to 
God.” 

“Leave, put aside, destroy, reject 
any and every obstacle capable of re- 
tarding, however little, your progress 
in Divine Love. Mortify yourself in 
every way. This is the shortest and 
surest path. It is the only path. 
Make haste to follow it in order to 
become perfect.” 

“Do you wish to learn now in what 
the complete mortification of yourself 
consists, to know this short and certain 
path? I will indicate it to you and 
point it out to you. Listen strip 
yourself of all property. This is the 
shortened path. Strip yourself of all 
property T And what does this signify? 


No longer cherish any affection of your 
own, no longer any will of your own, no 
longer any self-seeking. Strip yourself 
completely of the old man.” 

“So as to aid you to a better under- 
standing of what I am asserting, I am 
going to develop my thought a little. 
You have engaged yourself to observe 
poverty? Be poor! Poor, in what 
manner ? Poor in possessions, but above 
all in attachment to these possessions 
and completely stript of the passions of 
the heart, poor in spirit. If passion or 
the senses still make you keep a spirit 
property in that which you love or 
desire, if you continue to seek yourself 
In anything, then you arc not yet 
voluntarily poor, truly poor. You can- 
not yet say to God with the blessed 
Peter, ‘Behold we have left all things 
and have followed Thee !” Thus free 
yourself, leave all things, strip yourself 
of all property. All that is nut God 
shall no longer have any place in your 
heart : — no attachment, no human affec- 
tion that turns you away from Him. 
Free yourself from all that is outside 
Cod, so that events, whether happy or 
unhappy, will no longer make you pass 
from mad glee to an exaggerated 
dejection.’ Neither frustrated hopes 
nor the loss of an advantage already 
obtained will ever hinder the tranquil 
equanimity of your soul.” 

“Yea, renounce the sense-world and 
your ego comidctely for the sake of 
God. I mean by this -mortify in 
yourself the natural ardour of concu- 
piscence, of pleasure, of anger and 
iiHlignatioii, and always, whether in 
adversity or prosperity, accept the will 
of Divine Good Pleasure without the 
very least resistance” 

“This is the shortest path, and I have 
shown you that complete mortification is 
nothing but entire and unconditional 
renunciation of all spirit of property, 
and it is this also that is perfect humil- 
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ity. Perfect humility, indeed, is the 
shortest way that will lead you straight 
to the very summit of perfection. And 
this summit, again, is perfect * charity 
and absolute purity.’^ 

*^And the means, do you ask, by 
which to know that I have attained it? 
If assiduously dwelling in the silence of 
the heart as in a tranquil haven you 
have detached your soul from all solici- 
tude or inordinate attachment, from 
the obsession of created images, from 
all anxiety and agitation, and have 
lovingly turned to God in Whom the 
soul finds its rest, so that memory, 
intelligence, will, in short, your whole 
mind have the good fortune to be united 
to God, then you have attained the 
summit of perfection, for all perfection 
is there.” 

^‘Before ending this short survey with 
a few meditations we shall give some 
quotations from the ‘Daily Practices of 
the Spiritual Tyro^ (Exercitia quoti- 
diana tyronis spiritualis) which give the 
author’s advice to all aspirants as it 
were in a nutshell.” 

“For the love of Jesus Christ who 
suffered in order to redeem you, re- 
nounce the satisfaction of the senses. 
When you desire to see, feel, touch, say 
something, remember that it is not the 
excitations of sensuality, but reason and 
God who speaks within you, whom you 
must obey. Renounce even the spirit- 
ual consolations if this be the good 
pleasure and order of God. And when 
you taste the interior joy and sweetness, 
beware that you do not take your rest 
there or turn them to your own satis- 
faction.” 

“Guard your eyes, your ears and 
your tongue with the greatest care 
for fear that they pasture on for- 
bidden , vain find useless objects. You 
must use great vigilance and attention 
in your conversations in order not to 
speak more nor other than is convenient. 


Speak with sobriety, simplicity and 
calmness. Hold all the limbs of your 
body in perfect modesty. Avoid im- 
moderate laughter and all flightiness in 
your actions.” 

“Entfertain holy and pious thoughts 
and think everywhere of the presence 
of God. Speak lovingly with Him, 
whether you feel devotion or not. The 
following words, when often meditated 
upon, can greatly aid the spirit of 
recollection and help you to respect the 
presence of God,— ‘0 Lord, you are 
always present to me. You dwell in the 
very depths of my soul. Be it so !’ ” 

“Look upon everything that is not 
God as but of small interest to you. 
Thus you can by holy recollection think 
of and attend to God in all freedoiii 
of spirit. And truly one thing is neces- 
sary. In order to obtain it, you must 
redouble your efforts and your works 
without ceasing, in short do your very 
utmost, but in the conviction that with 
all your diligence you are absolutely 
powerless, and must put all your hope in 
God, in His compassion, His goodness, 
and the help of His grace alone. For 
without God you cannot but sin.” 

The following meditations arc 
culled from the ‘Manual of the Little 
Ones’ (Enchiridion parvulorum). 

“When you think of God with sin- 
cerity and devotion, you have the idea 
of a living and spiritual substance, 
transcending every creature, absolutely 
free from all limits, all-powerful, with 
sovereign beauty supremely attractive, 
lovable and gracious, sweet and delight- 
ful, a substance which persists by itself, 
not receiving its being from elsewhere 
and not dependent on anything else, but 
on the contrary itself the very Principle 
of Existence in the things which exist, 
the source of life in the beings who live, 
the source of feeling, reason, holiness, 
light, for all that is sensible, reasonable, 
holy, luminous, perfect.’ In short, the 
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source and cause of all good, of all 
dignity and power, of all virtue and 
wisdom, of all grace and beauty, of all 
sweetness and mirth, eternal plenitude 
of consummate bliss.” 

“All things are present to God as He 
Himself is present to all things, even 
if He is deeply distant from the sense 
of the impious. But it is above all to 
the saints that He is marvellously pre- 
sent, because He dwells in them as in 
His temple by His salutary grace. He 
is in all things through presence, 
through power, through essence, and 
nevertheless nothing touches Him with 
its impurity. Nothing is impure for 
Him, except sin, and even that cannot 
defile Him. What is called sordid in 
things of sense is so only for the senses ; 
it is not so in sane philosophy. And as 
to knowing how God who always dwells 
within Himself in an eternal stability, 
beyond all change, can find Himself 
substantially or ‘through His essence^ in 
the creatures without these being in Him 
of their own nature, — for there is no 
being In God through essence or nature 
except God Himself—, this cannot br 
attained in this life by the understanding 
of the human mind.” 

“And if it now be asked where God 
was before He made the world, the true 
answer would be that He was in Himself, 
that He dwelt in Himself. Thus God 
is everywhere, everywhere without local 
situation, or distinction of parts, always 
complete, without becoming small in 
small things, but being in small things, 
just as in big things, without quantity or 
dimension, in all His greatness.” 

“The Divine Essence surpasses so 
greatly the created natures that com- 
pared with God they should rather be 
called non-beings than beings. No 
doubt, they are beings, because they 
come from the Highest Being, but 
they are non-beings, because by them- 
selves 'they are but nothingness; in 


themselves they arc changeable and 
infinitely distant from and lacking in the 
immensity and perfection of God who 
is wholly immutable. There is but He 
who is in all truth and in all the rigour 
of the term. He who has not His being 
from another, who has neither beginn- 
ing nor end and never changes. That 
is why He said to His servant Moses, 
‘I am That I am. Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, I AM hath 
sent me unto you.’ ” 

In spite of all the limitations of out- 
look and dogmatic assertions which have 
dimmed the vision of Louis of Blois, 
his writings contain many of the eternal 
and unchangeable truths of spiritual 
life, truths which do not belong to any 
particular creed or time or climate, but 
Avhich arc manifestations of the Divine 
through the instruments of highly 
purified individuals. He knew, as all 
spiritual messengers did, that none can 
hope to reach happiness without pre- 
viously renouncing the very best of 
what he has, considered from the emo- 
tional and worldly standpoint. None 
can come to the Divine, neither 
through Christ nor through any other 
of His Embodiments without first giving 
his all for Him, all he holds dear in the 
way of possessions, material, mental and 
emotional. 

No one who merely pretends to have 
communion with the highest Truth, but 
is still bound by all the fetters of ordi- 
nary humanity, a bondslave to the 
whims of nature, and to the caprices of 
his own mind, can ever advance through 
this hollow, hypocritical lip-service to 
the feet of the Highest. So the first 
epistle of John very rightly says, 

“God is light and in Him there is no 
darkness at all. It we say that we have 
fellowship with Him and walk in dark- 
ness, we lie, and do not the truth.” 
(I, 5-6). 
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And to this ‘darkness’ belong all our 
pretty attaehments, likes and disllkesy 
hatreds and ephemeral wishes. 

Truth never comes to him who des- 
perately clings to his pet-desires and 
inordinate human alTcctions, who gives 
way to the numberless attractions the 
phenomenal world continually spreads 
out enticingly before his eyes, and none 
can really advance in the spiritual path 
or ever attain Divine Bliss without pre- 
viously renouncing all materialistic and 
emotional self-seeking. So there is the 
beautiful Vedantic instruction, going 
out to the world and voicing the same 
truth, that says :-~ 

“Fill the mind with Vedantic thoughts 


until you fall asleep or until this body 
of yours drops off.” 

Which, as it were, contains the whole 
of spiritual life in a nutshell, for the 
West as well as for the East, and finally 
leads the undaunted seeker to the ulti- 
mate goal of his age-long arduous quest. 

“If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not; and it 
shall be given him. But let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering. For he that 
wavereth is like a wave of the sea 
driven with the wind and tossed. For 
let not that man think that he shall 
receive anything of the Lord.” (Flpislle 
of .Tames I, 5-7). 


EDUCATION FOR BUILDING A GREATER WORLD 

By S. SiVARAMAN, M.A., L.T. 

[This thought-provoking article may he profitably perused by parents, teachers and 
others interested in education.— Ed. 1 


The cry of humanity everywhere is 
for a greater world. Urged by the spirit 
that disturbs the clod, man is moved by 
a great discontent of the prevailing 
imperfections. Out of the broken arc, 
the Divine in him plans for the perfect 
roimd which is his promised goal. The 
building of a greater world goes on 
through all time, and ‘tireless striving 
stretches its arms towards perfection’. 

Of this great building, the education 
of the child is the foundation. A world 
built on an unsound system of education 
is like an edifice built on the loose sands 
of the sea. The problem of the adult 
vanishes not until the problem of the 
child is solved. 

What is education ? One of the 
broadest and best definitions that can 
be given is that education is preparation 
for complete living. The definition con- 
sists but of a few words ; yet to one who 


reflects deeply it is rich in meaning as 
an inexhaustible spring. 

What is complete living? It is the 
living of man in the development and 
enjoyment of all the powers latent in 
him, in the multiplication of all the 
‘talents’ which God has entrusted to him. 

What are the various aspects in which 
a man has lo grow and manifest him- 
self, in order that he may live com- 
pletely? They arc the physical, the 
mental, the emotional, and the spiritual. 
To develop any one of these aspects to 
the neglect of the others would be to 
produce a monster out of a man. The 
West has developed the physical and 
mental sides to a surpassing degree, 
while it has not bestowed thought on 
right emotional and spiritual training. 
As a consequence there is dissipating 
excitement in social life, unfeeling com- 
petition in economic life, an^ short- 
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sighted egoism in political life. The 
East, on the other hand, has developed 
the spiritual side to the general neglect 
of the others. As a result its life in the 
physical, mental and moral spheres is 
far from yielding happiness. There is 
no harmony in the West or in the East, 
for each is guilty of the sin of not having 
prepared for complete living. Harmony 
and happiness will reign, and the King- 
dom of Heaven will come on Earth, 
when not only the physical and the 
mental powers arc educated, but also 
the emotional and the spiritual. 

Oil the physical and mental training 
of the child, there is abundant literature. 
The physical form has to be developed 
to the finest proportions possible for 
each child (whatever is said of boys here 
applies equally to girls also). The 
physical body has to be made healthy 
and strong ; for without such a fit body, 
development in the mental, emotional 
and spiritual spheres will be stunted. 

‘To man, propose this test — 

Thy body at its best. 

How far can that project thy soul on 
it’s lone way?’ 

The training of the mind is tried at 
the present day in good, bad, and 
indifferent ways. What has to be borne 
in mind is that it is not only the acquisi- 
tion of facts that is important for the 
child, but also the unfoldment of the 
intellectual powers by stimulating the 
child to think for himself, on all occasions 
and by encouraging originality. Any 
system of mental education should be 
judged by its fitness for this purpose of 
drawing out the capacities of each child 
to the fullest. 

Next comes the education of the 
emotions. It is seldom realized that this 
is the best and most vital part of educa- 
tion. For in life it is the emotions of 
the man that will determine how he will 
express himself in action, how he will 
employ His mental and physical powers. 


It is the emotions of a man that will 
decide whether he will lead a life of 
happiness to himself and others or other- 
wise. 

Right emotional training, then, should 
be the key-note of education. What are 
right emotions? The world’s choicest 
wisdom is agreed on the answer. First, 
right emotions arc those which enable 
man to derive happiness which is 
assimilable by his spirit and hence 
lasting, as against the happiness which 
is of the gross body and hence 
evanescent. Again right emotions are 
those which enable man to live in har- 
mony with his neighbours, his com- 
munity, and all humanity, promoting not 
only his own happiness but also that of 
others. 

The great key to such emotions is the 
love of the Beautiful and the Good. The 
love of the Beautiful is not that which 
merely cloys the eye or the car, but that 
which beyond pleasing the senses delights 
the mind through an ideal ; whereas the 
love of the Good is not mere cloistered 
asceticism nor passive obedience to 
doctrines or commands, but is an active 
training in employing one’s powers 
towards helping others to live more 
happily and towards the building of a 
more harmonious world. 

What are the means? Let the child 
live in a world of art. Let the school 
lie in a setting of natural beauty. Let 
the class-rooms and the hostel be 
enriched with simple art in painting and 
sculpture and carving. Let each child 
make for himself objects expressing a 
beautiful ideal, and live in their atmos- 
phere. Let the children do deeds which 
will bring out kindness, charity, and 
love. Let there be movements and 
organizations which will help them ever 
to feel good emotions and translate them 
into action. Let the children be creative. 
Let them plan and accomplish new and 
newer forms and deeds of beauty and 
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goodness. Let their worship of the 
beautiful and good be dynamic and 
original! for only then will youth find its 
heaven therein. , 

Emotional education leading to the 
delight of the mind through an ideal 
merges imperceptibly into spiritual 
education. For what else is spiritual 
life than the experience of a happiness 
which does not 'die with the moment 
or is identified with the mere body^ but 
which can be assimilated by the spirit 
in man and enable it to express itself 
more and more in the outer world ? In 
spiritual education, however, the teacher 
has to steer clear of the cpiicksands of 
the set beliefs of himself or his com- 
munity or his religion. The growing 
spirit rebels against the imposition of 
any sectarian belief or creed from with- 
out. For youthful life, it is a positive 
danger. Let the noblest that has been 
said of man and his soul, without 
savouring of any scetariaiiism however 
broad, be placed before the child. Let 
the child be trained to understand, 
appreciate, and practise a great idea 
wherever it lies. Let him be trained to 


have no prejudice and to value an open 
mind. Let him be helped to realize the 
essential unity underlying all great 
religions. Above all, let him be trained 
to test all things in the light of truth and 
harmoi^. Doing this is enough for 
spiritual education. 

Thus in the re-building of a greater 
world, the body should be developed to 
its fullest health and strength, the mind 
should be trained to think clearly and 
originally, the emotions should be 
directed towards the love of the beauty 
which delights through an ideal and the 
good which enriches the harmony 
between the self and the not-self; and 
the spirit should shine forth in the outer 
world through harmonious thought, 
word, and action. Then this world will 
be a heaven where men and women 
struggle not for the narrow satisfaction 
of desires which aim at aggrandisement 
in externals and toil not in weariness and 
strife, but where men and women realize 
an ever-growing happiness and peace, 
through clear thought, ideal art, abid- 
ingly delightful emotion, and wisely 
planned action yielding harmojiy. 


A NEW ERA IN CULTURE 

The Indian imagination regards all knowledge as beatitude. Nor is any 
intellect in the world more keenly logical and inquisitive, or at the same time 
more disinterested and comprehensive in its grasp. A great Indian school of 
science is therefore no absurdity, but, under necessary conditions, one of the 
most attainable of all ambitions. The Hindu has but to realise that the world 
waits for the hundred and eight Upanishads of modern knowledge; the 
Mussulman needs only to understand that the time is again ripe for Averrhoes 
and Avicenna; and both will make, not only their own opportunity, but a 
new era in culture as well. 


-Sister Nivedita 



THE TEN IDYLLS 

■ 

of Early Tamil Literature 

« 

[We refer our readers to the note on “Translations of Early Tamil Classics” in the 
“Notes and Comments” section. Our views concerniiii^ the antiquity of Tamilian civili- 
zation have been expressed in the essay on “The Origin and (Jrowlh of Tamil Literature”, 
contributed to The Cultural Heritage oj India published by the Sri Itamakrishna Centenary 
Committee, Belur-Math, Calcutta. Ed.^ 


To the west of the city of Madura, 
lies the hill of Param-Kunram with its 
shrine dedicated to Murugan, the war- 
god, the manifestation of the ideals of 
youth, beauty and valour. Murugan, 
the tutelary deity of the hill-men of 
Tamil-land, the son of “Kotravai, the 
goddess of victory,” has been identiiied 
with Subrahmanya. According to 
Northern traditions, the eternally 
youthful war-god remains unmarried, 
whereas the traditions of the South give 
him two spouses: Devasena, the 

duiigliler of the king of the gods, and 
Valli, the daughter of a sage and the 
foster-daughter of the chief of the hill- 
men. The former represents wealth 
and prowess (the fruits of Action, 
Kriyd-Shakli) and the latter love and 
beauty (the objects of Desire, IchchhiU 
Shnhti), His weapon, the celestial lance, 
(Vel) ?epre.jents wisdom (Jn/tna-Shakfi). 
The Titans (Asuras) whom he conquered 
represent the forces of darkness. 
Some of the poems of the Pari-PddaU 
one of the Eight Anthologies, give full 
accounts of the birth of the war-god, 
his youthful exploits, his victory over 
the Asuras and other details. Param- 
Kunram, the hill near Madura is one of 
his camps, Alai-vai (Tiru-Chendur), 
Avinan-kudi (Palni), Erakam, the hills 
(generally), and Pazham-iithir-cludai 
are the other camps. Tini-Muru^atrup- 
padaij the first of the ten idylls, a poem 
consisting of 317 lines, is a panegyric 
on the war-god and is attributed to the 
poet Nakkirar. It is divided into six 


sections devoted to the six camps 
mentioned above. The prevailing 
Rana (sentiment) of the poem is 
heroism, the sul)s!aiiee of which may 
be translated, but the majestic rhythm 
of the unrhymed verse in which it is 
written defies translation. In this brief 
account it may be profitable to record 
the visions that pass before the mind’s 
eye on reading the jioem, for such a 
record might give a fair idea of the 
contents and the “atmosphere” of the 
poem. Dawn : the sun’s rays break 
through the azure surface of the sea, 
exhibiting the cosmic pairUer’s picture 
of the youthful god of red complexion, 
seated upon his vehicle, the blue 
peacock ; the deep recesses of a dense 
forest where the first rains have fallen ; 
a band of celestial nymphs, resplendent 
with preeious jewels, singing the glories 
of the youthful god and dancing on the 
peak of a hill; the sea again; the 
celestial lance attacking the chief of the 
Titans in his last hiding-place, the mid- 
ocean; the battle-field; a demoness with 
owls and snakes adorning her ear-lobes 
dancing amidst the carnage singing the 
praise of the hero. A poet in quest of 
wisdom appears and gets himself 
directed to Parain-Kuiiram; here ends 
section one. 

A description of the divine form of 
Murugan with six faces and twelve arms 
is given in section two. One of the 
faces dispels universal darkness, by 
shedding forth rays of light; the second, 
of a gracious aspect, grants boons to 
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devotees; the third protects the Vedic 
rites of the brahmans ; the fourth, 
shining with the mild lustre of moon- 
beams, expounds the sacred loJre to the 
sages; the fifth, flashing forth sparks of 
anger, views the battle-field; the sixth, 
beaming with a smile, speaks words of 
love to Yalli; the functions of the arms 
corresponding to these six faces are next 
described. Section three gives a picture 
of the sages, who had overcome passion 
and anger and also of the guardian 
deities, Vishnu, Rudra, and Indra, 
celestial damsels with harps, the thirty- 
three gods and the eighteen gnwfls, all 
of whom are seen moving across the 
empyrean and assembling at Avinari-kudi 
to pay their homage to Murugan. 
Section four gives a picture of the twice- 
born brahmans, who tend the threefold 
fires, coming at the break of dawn to 
worship in Tiru-Erakam. Section five 
brings to view the hill-men wearing 
garlands of red and white flowers, 
carrying drums, flutes and timbrels, 
hoisting up Murugan’s banner in which 
the emblem of the cock is drawn. They 
and the hill-maidens sing and dance 
while the priest, possessed by the lance- 
bearing god, offers worship. In the last 
section, we sec Murugan worshipped in 
forests, in groves, in beautiful islets in 
the midst of rivers, in the junctions of 
three or more pathways, under Kadamba 
trees, and in hamlets; goats arc sacri- 
ficed and their blood mixed with rice is 
offered ; turmeric-paste and sandal-paste 
are sprinkled on the floors of the 
shrines; garlands of red oleander are 
hun|[; amidst the ringing of bells and 
the blowing of horns, the oificiating 
priestess — who is a hill-maiden — offers 
incense along with ipd flowers and 
thinai grains soaked in goat’s blood. 
Fron. the highest Devas, down to the 
hill-folk, all offer worship in their own 
way. Finally, the poet addressing his 
brother-poet conunends to him the 


worship of Murugan, telling him how 
the god will appear to him and grant 
all prayers. The poem ends with a 
beautiful description of the grove 
surrounding the sixth camp referred to 
above.* 

We shall now proceed to the seventh 
idyll which is also attributed to poet 
Nakkirar. This poem, named Nedu- 
naUvddai, has for its hero, the Pandya 
King, Nedun-Cheliyan, victor of the 
field of Talaiyalankanam. “Vfidai” is 
the north-wind; here it refers to the 
season in which the north-cast monsoon 
blows, the season of sleet and rain, 
when normal outdoor activities arc 
ordinarily avoided. The king is away 
in the camp, personally inspecting the 
forces and issuing orders. His moral 
triumph in casting aside the pleasures 
of the court and resjionding to the call 
of duty is celebrated by the poet, who, 
therefore, distinguishes this particular 
rainy season from those that went 
before it, by adding the attributes 
‘‘Nedu” and ‘‘Nal.’* The title of the 
poem may be rendered into English as, 
^‘The long-remembered and auspicious 
rainy season.” The first 75 lines give 
a vivid picture of the season and its 
effect upon man and beast; the king’s 
palace and its interior furnishings arc 
described in lines 76 to 185, which 
incidentally give a good deal of informa- 
tion on ancient architecture and the 
taste with which the ancients furnished 
their dwelling-houses; lines 186 to 166 
paint a picture of the love-lorn queen 
sighing for her absent lord; in the next 
two lines the chamber-maid, who is the 
narrator of the poem addresses a praye^ 
to the goddess of victory for the king t. 
triumph in arms and speedy return; the 
remaining twenty lines bring to view the 
king in the camp, going behind his 
torch-bearers, in the small hours of the 
night, visiting the wounded soldiers, and 
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cheering them up with words of 
encouragement. 

A certain amount of similarity as 
regards subject-matter exists between 
the seventh idyll, just mentioned and 
the fifth idyll, MuHaippdttu (108 lines) 
of Nappfithanar, the son of a gold- 
merchant of the city of Kavirippum- 
pattinam. In Napputhanar’s poem 
also, the hero goes round and visits the 
wounded soldiers. The poem gives a 
realistic picture of camp-life and detailed 
accounts of the functions of various 
officers attending the king. The 
Mahouts addressing the elephants in the 
northern tongue (Sanskrit) is another 
point of interest in the poem. 

The eighth idyll Kurin chippdttu (261 
lines) ascribed to Kapilar contains 
beautiful sketches of highland scenery 
and describes a day in the life of a 
chieftain’s daughter who, accompanied 
by her attendant maid, repairs to a park 
in the outskirts of the town, where she 
meets with various adventures and 
finally falls in love with a young hunter. 
The attendant maid narrates the 
incidents to the mother urging upon her 
the necessity of joining the hands of the 
two whose hearts were already joined. 
The poem gives a long list of hill-flowers. 

The sixth idyll Maduraikkdnchi, run- 
ning up to .S2 lines, is the longest poem 
in the collection. In subject-matter and 
treatment also it differs from the remain- 
ing nine. Mankiidi Marutanar addresses 
it to his sovereign, friend and patron, 
the Pandya king Ncdun-Chcliyau of 
Talaiyalankanam fame. We have al- 
ready mentioned the name of this king 
in connection with the seventh idyll. 
He is a great warrior and in the battle 
referred to, he fought against the com- 
bined armies of the Chola and Chera 
kings and five minor chieftains. The 
poem is partly benedictory and partly 
didactic; in outspoken words it exhorts 
the king to walk in the path of righteous- 


ness. How greatly the king valued the 
friendship of the poet may be seen from 
Puramniiru 72. We shall refer to this 
more fully in a subsequent essay. The 
valour of the king, his generosity and 
other noble traits are beautifully 
sketched in the poem, which also gives 
an account of some of his great ancestors. 
With the help of this ^pocm one can 
visualize the city of Madura as it stood 
two thousand years ago. The market- 
place, the streets of the hrtamie, the 
police who went their rounds in the night 
and the burglars wlio eluded the grasp 
of the law arc all drawn with such 
precision and detail so as to make the 
ancient city live aiul move before our 
very eyes. This poem contains a great 
deal of historical material and scholars 
have largely drawn upon it. 

The ninth idyll PattinapjinUu (301 
lines) is addressed by Rudrankannanar 
of Kadiyalur to the Chola king Karikal, 
the Great. It is said that the king 
rewarded the poet with sixteen lakhs of 
gold coins. We d()ul)t whether the 
history of world’s literature has another 
well-attested case of muniliccnce 
approaching to that of KarikPiI, the 
Great. This poem also contains a great 
deal of historical material which has 
been largely <lrawn upon by authors and 
students of history. Kavirippum- 
pattinam, the chief city and sca-port 
of the Cholas, its ex])OTt trade, the lives 
of sea-faring men, the extent of the 
wealth drawn from countries beyond the 
seas, the youthful exploits of Karikal, 
his conquests, the prisoners he brought 
to the city, these and other matters arc 
beautifully described in this noble poem. 

The second idyll, Porumr-utruppadai 
(248 lines) addressei) to the same Chola 
monarch Karikal, the Great, by the 
])Ootess Muda-thamak-kanniyar, the 
third Sirupan-dtruppaddi (169 lines) by 
Na-Tattanar, addressed to the chieftain 
Nalliyakkodan, the fourth Penmpan- 
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dtruppadai (500 lines) by Rudrankan- 
nanar, addressed to Thondaim&n Ilanthi- 
raiyan and the tenth, Malaipadu-kadAm 
(588 lines) by Perum-Kausikaii&r, ad- 
dressed to Naiman, sou of Naniian, may 
all be considered together, for their 
‘‘arguments” are similar. Bands of 
wandering minstrels accompanied by 
dancers and carrying with them musical 
instruments such as the harp, the flute 
and drums of various sizes meet on the 
way others of the same vocation, return- 
ing from the court of some patron or 
other, after receiving valuable gifts. 
The latter give directions to the former 
regarding the path to be taken and 
incidentally describe the character of 
the patron and the fertile lands over 
which he rules. This extremely simple 
framework serves as the basis for beauti- 
ful effects of colour, movement and 
character. The present writer made use 

NOTES AND 

INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

Mountain ranges and impenetrable 
forests that lay stretched between the 
Dcccan and the Northern regions acted 
as no barrier to the establishment of 
intellectual and spiritual kinship in 
Ancient India. Linguistic differences did 
not in any way impede the spread of a 
common culture. Lofty thoughts and 
bold speculations, no matter where they 
originated, soon found their way to the 
four corners of this vast land. Even 
before the coming of the Aryans, there 
seems to have been close intercourse 
between the North and the South, the 
communication was established probably 
by a sea route. From the Upanishadic 
Age onwards the Sanskrit language 
became the medium of intellectual co- 
operation between the various parts of 


of these poems in preparing a course of 
special lectures on “Ancient Tamil 
Music* ^ delivered by him under the 
auspices of the Madras University. The 
information contained in these and in 
certain* other Early Tamil Classics 
enabled him to reconstruct the four 
kinds of harps (Yazh) which were used 
by the minstrels of ancient Tamil-land 
and which have gone out of use now. 

Ever since Mr. V. Kanakasabai pub- 
lished his “Tamils Eighteen Hundred 
Years Ago” various scholars have gone 
into the subject of Tamil culture and 
have published their studies. Although 
much has been achieved, a great deal 
more remains to be done. As we have 
shewn under “Notes and Comments**, 
good translations of the classics would 
bring the subject to a wider circle of 
scholars in India and abroad. 


COMMENTS 

the country, even as Latin was the 
medium of international scholarship in 
Mediaival Europe. The researches in 
Philosophy and Religion carried out in 
the forest universities of Ancient India 
became the common heritage of the 
whole land. 

BUDDHIST UNIVERSITIES AS 
CENTRES OF CULTURE 

With the advent of Buddhism the 
languages spoken by the people took a 
definite step forward by becoming the 
vehicles of lofty philosophical specula- 
tions, ethical discourses and literary 
works of all kinds. Pali, the language 
in which the Blessed One delivered his 
message, usurped to a certain extent the 
place occupied by Sanskrit. The 
Buddhist Universities were centres for 
the dissemination of Indian Culture m 
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the fullest sense of the word. It seems 
that the time has come to revive that 
spirit of Indian unity which pervaded 
the old Buddhist Universities. Each 
linguistic unit in India has some distinc- 
tive trait, some definite contribution to 
make to the common national culture. 
More systematic intellectual co-operation 
between the various linguistic units is 
bound to produce results of far-reaching 
importance. The India of the future, 
the India of our most cherished dreams, 
would be the richer if she would organize 
into one whole the cultural treasures of 
all her children. The languages of India 
form the repositories of these cultural 
treasures. 

TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY TAMIL 
CLASSICS 

The Tamil race with its ancient 
civilization and extensive literature has 
something unique to offer. The Early 
Tamil Classics known as the Sangam 
Literature comprise the extant literary 
records of the Tamil race from pre- 
historic times to the early centuries of 
the Christian era. These contain a 
wealth of material of very great use to 
students of Indian History, Sociology, 
Religion, Art, Antiquities and Literary 
Criticism. The language in which these 
classics arc *vrittcn is rather archaic and 
consequently it is difficult for research 
students in India and abroad to have 
access to the originals. This difficulty 
can be overcome to a very great extent, 
if good translations arc made available. 
This is one of the urgent items to be 
included in all schemes of national 
planning. 

Mr. O. C. Gangoly, Art-critic and Art- 
historian, writing to us in September 
last, drew our attention to this need. 
He said, **Why not make a start by 
translating the Ten Idylls (of Early 
Tamil Literature) and publishing them 
in the Prabuddha Bharata — say four 


pages in each issue — ^the text in English 
transliteration should be given face to 
face against its translation in English 
on the* opposite page. I hope my 
humble request will meet with your 
approval.” We replied stating that the 
regular publication of translations from 
secular Tamil Classics did not fall within 
the scope of this Journal, but that 
occasional contributions on Tamil 
Culture as part of Indian Culture would 
be legitimate ; these, we said, we 
proposed to introduce. Accordingly, in 
this issue, we are giving an account of 
the “Ten Idylls” and in a subsequent 
issue propose to give an account of one 
of the eight anthologies of Early Tamil 
Literature. In the January and subse- 
quent issues we have given translations 
of as well as stories drawn from Shaiva 
and Vaishnava religious classics of the 
South. Sri Ramanuja, the great 
Acharya, who gave to the world the 
Visishtadvaita system of philosophy, 
recognised the value of Divija-Praban- 
(Ihaviy which he called the Tamil Veda. 
Many friends have expressed their thank- 
fulness for these translations and stories 
and corisequcnMy wc feel that they fulfil 
a real need. 

It is not only Mr. 0, C. Gangoly who 
has expressed the need for good transla- 
tions of Early Tamil Classics. Prof. 
Jules Bloch of the College de France, 
stressing the same need in a foreword, 
he contributed to Mr. V. R. R. 
Dikshitar’s translation of “The Silappadi- 
karam,” says : “The historian has 
resorted to the more difficult and often 
ungrateful, but also more beneficent, 
task of translation. Let the reader have 
the plainest possible access to the text; 
help him with all the needed current 
explanations, and reserve personal 
inductions for the introductory survey. 
This will be a boon not only to the 
student of history but also to the literary 
man and to everybody interested in 
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Tamil Culture. And this means many 
people at a time when so much is being 
done, not only to assert India’s culture 
before the world, but also to make India 
known to herself, and to show in their 
true light the various original civiliza- 
tions which all together form Indian 
civilization. 

“Among tlienf the Tamil country can 
boast of an antique and original culture. 
A picture of India, historical or literary, 
will not be complete if due importance 
is not attached to it; no more than a 
physical description of India will be 
complete if rocky Deccan and southern 
deltas or back-waters are omitted. 

“Hut how many are there who have 
access and are able to enjoy or usefully 
consult Tamil literary works, osj)ecially 
the older ones ? It is a matter of 
common knowledge that only a few can 
do so even among those born in the 
Tamil country. On those few lies the 
responsibility of helping their compa- 
triots to appreciate those w^orks which 
are the particular glory and the inspira- 
tion of their country, and to give out- 
siders a faithful rendering of them. 

“Scholars themselves will be benelittcd 
by that work. Need I recall what 
progress in Sanskrit studies has been due 
to translations from Sanskrit into 
European languages and primarily into 


English? And to those interested in 
furthering the cultural unity of India, 
need I recall that those periods of history 
when translations were most numerous 
were also periods of unification and 
progress.” 

Mr. V. R. R. Dikshitar also quotes 
from a letter of Mr. F. J. Richards, in 
which he says : “I have no hesitation in 
pressing for English editions, for the 
reason that Tamil is almost a sealed book 
to all who are not Tamiliuns, and it is a 
pity that the rest of India docs not 
realize the importance of the Tamil 
contribution to Indian culture. Wc can 
only be made to do so by publishing f<jr 
a WMder circle of readers, and English is 
the most handy medium for this 
publicity both in India and elsewhere.” 

SINDHI literature 

Wc are very happy to learn that a 
two-year programme for the advance- 
ment of Sindhi Literature is being put 
forward by the Minister of Education. 
Translation into Sindhi of outstanding 
works in world literature, creative prose, 
poetry, philosophy, history etc., and 
search for collection and publication of 
all the wealth that lies hidden in Sind 
in the form of manuscripts or oral tradi- 
ii(Mi arc some of the items in the 
programme. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE UPANISHADS. Sklections from 
the lOS Upanisiiads with English trans- 
mtion by T. M. P. Mahadevan. Published 
by G. A. Natesan Sp Co., Madras. Pp. ^00. 
Price Re. l-Jjf as. 

(i. A. Natesan and Co., who have brought 
out many abridged editions of Sanskrit books 
on Hindu religion and philosophy with 
English translation, have added yet another 
volume to their list of useful publications. 
The Upauishads embody undoubtedly the 
liighest consummation of Hindu meta- 
physical thought reached through spiritual 
intuition and mystic experience. In addition 
to the philosophical aspect, the melody and 
harmony of the Upaiiishadic verses arouse 
deep feelings of peace and joy in the heart 
of the devoted reader. The book under 
review contains inspiring passages selected 
from most of the Upauishads. All the 108 
(jj)anisliads have been touched upon and 
while a few of them have been reproduced 
in tijcir entirety, a few others have been 
nicrcly mentioned without any selection 
being given. The book is divided into two 
broad sections, of which the former includes 
llie ten major Upauishads and the Svetas- 
^ala^a and the Kaushitaki, and the latter 
section contains all the minor Upanishads 
<*lassified into six groups which arc — 
Samanyavetlaiitopanishads, Yogopanishads, 
Samnyasopanishads, V aishnavopanishads, 

Saivopaiiishads and Sakthopanishads. Every 
Upanishad has a very interesting and useful 
introductory note giving details regarding 
tljc Upanishad and its contents. With a 
view to help the reader in getting a con- 
tinuous idea of the whole Upanishad, short 
notes have been introduced as a sort of 
connecting link wherever necessary. The 
English rendering of each verse is lucid, 
t^'asy and as literal as practicable. 

elements of HINDU CULTURE AND 
SANSKRIT CIVILIZATION. By Prasanna 
Kumar Achahya. I.E.S., M.A. (Calcutta), 
Ph.D. (Leyden), D.Lnr. (London), Professor 
Head of the Sanskrit Department, 
Amahabai) University. Published by Mchcr 
^^(ind Lachhman Das, Prop., The Sanskrit 

epot,, Jain Street, Said Mithahazar, Lahore, 
‘nee Ra. tlsj. (g,. ed. foreign). Pp. Ig*. 


In the preface, the learned author says: 
*ln this little book mere elements of Hindu 
Culture and Sanskrit Civilization have been 
briefly dealt with in consideration of the 
present need. This docs not aim at an 
elaborate discussion. It his grown out of 
lecture notes delivered at B.A. and M.A. 
classes in ancient history sections of our 
History and Sanskrit Departments.” The 
book is divided into the following sections: 
(1) Family life, (2) Social life, (3) Political 
life and (i) Mural and Spiritual life. Under 
all these heads, a large amount of accurate 
information is given and the sources are 
pointed out enabling the student to pursue 
his studies further. The various forms of 
miiriiage, the Vedic Samskaras and rites, 
the origin and elaboration of the caste 
system, food, clothing, ornaments, occupa- 
tions of the people, trade and commerce, 
literature (Hindu, Buddhist and .lain), forms 
of political organization, systems of philo- 
sophy and forms of religion arc all dealt 
with briefly, but with the accuracy inherent 
in good scholarship. We commend the book 
to students of Hindu culture. 

T/LMIL 

SRI BHAGAV.VD-G1TA (RENDERED 
INTO T/LMIL VERSE). By A. Ramaswamy 
liouNDER, M.A., L.T., Prixcip.al, Salem 
College. Published by the Author. Price 
710 1 mentiofied, Pp. 192. 

The translation is lucid and terse. The 
learned author has endeavoured to preserve 
the sense and spirit of the original. Anyone 
having a moderate knowledge of the Tamil 
language can peruse this translation with 
pleasure and profit. 

SANGA ILAKKIAM. (The Khjht Antho- 
LOGii«:s AND THE Ten IdylIiS of Early Tamil 
Litekaitre). Published by the Saiva 
Siddhania Maha SiDniijmn, 22- A Kallukaran 
Street, Mylaporc, Madras. Price Rs. S as 
Pp. 1526. 

The Saiva Siddhanta Samajam has 
admirably served the cause of Tamil 
Scholarship and Indian Culture by publish- 
ing in one volume the entire text of the 
eighteen major works of Early Tamil 
Literature. The volume contains the 
literary masterpieces of no less than 478 
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poets whose dates range from pre-historic 
times to the early centuries of the Christian 
era. The 2381 poems comprising the whole 
collection are grouped under the names of 
the authors and these are arranged alpha- 
betically, thus providing the facility for 
easy reference. This entirely new feature 
enhances the value of the publication. 
During the last forty years as many as 
twenty scholars have brought out portions 
of Sangam Literature with or without com- 
mentaries, but this is the first occasion in 


which the eighteen major works are pre- 
sented under one cover. The text is care- 
fully collated and the various appendices 
are of great use to students of Tamil. We 
take this opportunity of suggesting to the 
Samajam and to all others interested in 
the suj[)ject, the urgent necessity for bring- 
ing out translations of Early Tamil Classics. 
We have written a note about this in our 
“Notes and Comments” section, we have 
also given in this issue an account of the 
“Ten Idylls”. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


SWAMI PARAMANANDA MEMORIAL MEETING 


A largely attended public meeting was 
held at the Albert Hall in Calcutta, on 
Sunday, the 14th July, to pay homage to 
the memory of Swami Paramunonda who 
had recently passed away in America. 
Sj. Kamauanda Cfaatterjce occupied the 
chair. In the course of a message which 
was read out at the meeting, Dr. Kahiudra- 
nuth Tagore recalled the hospitality which 
Swami Paramananda had, on one occasion, 
extended to him in America, and referred 
to the immense popularity the Swami used 


to enjoy there. Sj. Riimananda Chatterjee 
in his presidential address observed that 
Swami Paramananda was one of those 
worthy souls who, like the Buddhist monks 
of old, carried in the present age the 
message of India’s culture and religion to 
the nations abroad. He suggested the com- 
pilation of a treatise on the life and teach- 
ings of the Swami. Mr. J. N. Bose, 
Dr. Sundari Mohan Das, Dr. Kalidas Nag, 
Dr. 1), N. Maitra and others were among 
the speakers. 


TBICHVR 


The Sri Ramakrishiia Gurukul, Vilangans, 
organised a rural and Industrial Exhibition 
for three days from the 12th to the I4th 
February, 1940, with the object of giving 
the rural population a comprehensive idea 
of the need and possibilities of improving 
agriculture, cattle-breeding and various 
cottage industries. A Baby Show also 
formed a part of the Exhibition. The 
Exhibition was opened by Dr. A. R. Menon, 
the Hon’ble Minister for Rural Development. 


The Minister in his opening speech dwelt at 
length on the humanitarian activities of the 
Uamakrishna Mission and paid a glowing 
tribute to the rural reconstruction work that 
the Gurukul had undertaken. Prizes in the 
form of silver medals, certilicates, clothes 
etc. were awarded for the best products. 
Over .5,000 people visited the Exhibition. 
Various entertainments were provided for 
the visitors. 


RAJKOT 


The birthday anniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda were 
celebrated the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Rajkot, with a three days’ programme. 
About 1,500 Daridra Narayanas were fed. 
The Central ha*' of the Sri Vivekananda 
Gurukul wa ^ >ened on the occasion by 
His Highness;/ e Maharaja Saheb of Morvi, 
who in cc^se his address observed, “The 
greatest of Sii Ramakrishna’s disciples was 
Swami Vivekananda who revivified India by 


his wonderful oratory, and gave to India 
and the world the basic truth of religion. 

Rajkot is most fortunate that this 

Ashrama was opened here in 1927 ; 

I have listened with great interest to the 
beneficent work the Ashrama and the 
Gurukul have been doing in various direc- 
tions, specially in religious and moral, as 
well as, in vocational and physical educa- 
tion. ... It is very gratifying to sec that 
you have undertaken this educational 
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experiment which deserves every encourage- 
ment. I have great pleasure, therefore, in 
declaring a small donation of Rs. 5,000/- 
to the Gurukul, and 1 hope it will be the 
nucleus of a suitable fund towards the 
accomplishment of your laudable concep- 
tions.” 

Swami Sambuddhananda, President, Uama- 


krishna Mission Ashrama, Bombay and 
Dr. T. N. Dave, M.A., Ph.D., spoke on the 
life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. Swami Sambuddha- 
nanda went to Junagadh on an invitation to 
deliver lectures. Owing to want of time he 
could not accept the invitation from Morvi. 


JAMSHEDPUR 


The birthday anniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna was celebrated by the Vivekananda 
Society for six days from the 6th to 11th 
April. A Indies* meeting was held in the 
Society hall on the 6tli. Mrs. R. Chowdhury 
presided. Two ladies spoke on the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna after which 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt., delivered an 
address on ''The Indian womanhood and its 
world significance.** About 600 ladies 
attended. 

On the second day there was feeding of 
the Daridra Narayanas. The annual general 
meeting of the Society was held in the 
evening under the presidentship of Mr. W. H. 
Ames, the Acting Chief Engineer of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. Swami 


Dhiratmananda, Secretary, /read the annual 
report for 1989. Mrs. B. Ray gave away 
the prizes to the boys and girls of the 
Vivekananda Primary Schools and also to 
the winners of the essay competition. 
Swamis Chidhhavananda and Vamadeva- 
n.anda spoke on the life and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Dr. Kalidas Nag 
delivered a speech on ”Sri Ramakrishna and 
world harmony**. 

Swamis Chidhhavananda and Vamadeva- 
nanda addressed three other meetings on 
“Unity in diversity**, “Necessity of religion’* 
and “The life and teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna.’* Swami Chidhhavananda delivered 
another speech in Tamil on “Harmony of 
religions**. 


POONA 


Swami Sambuddhananda, President, Rama- 
krislina Aj.liram, Bombay, came to Poona 
on an invitation by the local Vivekananda 
Society to preside o/cr the 78th birthday 
celebration of Swami Vivekananda held on 
Sunday, the 18th February, IQ-IO. The 
Swami delivered two inspiring lectures on 
the day, one on “Swami Vivekananda and 
his contribution.^ to India and her religion** 
and the other on “Swami Vivekananda’s 
contributions to the cultural invasion of the 
West by India.** 


On the 19th the Swami spoke on “The 
need of the hour**, under the auspices of 
the South India Association and the next 
morning he presideil over a meeting held 
at the Gujerathi High English School. On 
the 21st he was invited to speak to the 
students of Sir Parushiirainbhau College on 
“The message of Sw'ami Vivekananda to 
young India.** On the 23rd he addressed 
another meeting at the Wadia College on 
“Unity of religions.*’ 


KANKUAL 


The 78th birth-day anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda was celebrated in the Rama- 
krishna Mission Sevashrama at Kaiikhal from 
the 81st .January to the 4th February. 

On 81st January, the Tithipuja day, special 
Puja was performed in the morning and dis- 
courses on the life and teachings of the great 
Swami were delivered in the evening. On the 
3rd February, about 900 Daridraiiarayanas 
were sumptuously fed. On the 4th a public 
jneeting was held with Swami Atulananda in 
e chair. Mr. Satyavrata, the Governor of 
^nikul and Pandit Liladhar Sastri, Princi- 


pal, Rishikiil, and others spok** on the life 
and message of Sw*ainiii. The president gave 
a vivid deseription of his personal reminis- 
eenecs of the great Swami in New York, 
and also of the profound influence he exerted 
on the American mind. 

The Sevashrama celebrated the birth-day 
of Sri Ramakrishna for aowek from the 
11th March, the day of his I About 250 
Sadhiis of different Maths 1 a number 
of devotees took Prasadam on the Tithipuja 
day and discourses on the life and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna were held every evening 
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till the 16th. On the 17th a public meeting Hardwar, presided. He dwelt, in an illu' 
was held over which Srimat Swami Bhaga- minating speech, on the spiritual message 
vatanandaji Maharaj, Mandaleswar of of Sri Hamakrishna to India and the world. 

THE BAMAKBISIINA MISSION SWABNALATA WIDOWS^ HOME, 

PUBI 

The opening ceremony of the Ramakrishna Chatterjee, who were the next speaker.s, 


Mission Swarnalata Widow’s Home at Puri 
took place on the Akshay Tritiya day. Puja 
and Iloma fornjed the programme for the 
day. On 19th May, a public meeting was 
organised under the presidentship of Rai 
Saheb M. N. Bose, District Magistrate of 
Puri. After the opening song Pandit Vasudev 
Misra chanted a benediction prayer in 
Sanskrit. Pandit Nilkaniha Das, then, 
addressed the audience in Oriya on the spirit 
and method of social service in India. 
Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee and poet Bijoylal 

FAMINE RELIEF IN DIIRAFA 

In co-operation with the Western 
Kathiawar Agency the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Rajkot, started famine relief in Dhrafa 
Thann, Kathiawar, on 1st October, 1939. At 
the outset the Ashrama authorities formed 
a local Famine Relief Committee and with 
the help from Western Kathiawar Agency 
arranged to give gratuitous relief to nearly 
500 poor, old, invalid and helpless persons 
of the whole Thana at the rate of 30 lbs. of 
grains per head every month without any 
distinction of caste or creed. In December, 
1939, the local Famine Relief Committee 
started a cattle camp in order to give 
shelter to stray cattle and the number of 
cattle at present has been nearly *200. Weav- 
ing of cloths by supplying yarn to weavers 
and making of bamboo baskets were started 
for giving employment to Harijans. With 
the help from Kathiawar llarijaii Sevak 
Sangh repairing and excavation of an old 
tank was taken up for providing the Harijans 
with employment. The local committee has 
also made provision for giving cloths and 
distributing free medicines to the poor, old, 
and invalid people. Since the third week of 
January, 1940, a cheap grain shop has been 
opened at Dhrafa. 


dwelt at length on the utility of service both 
as a means for personal liberation and rr)r 
the upliftment of the country. 

The president in his brief speech thanked 
the donors Sja. Swarnalata Devi and 
Sj. Sanat Kumar Roy Chowdhury, ex-Mayor 
of Calcutta, for their munificent gift which 
would make the institution almost self- 
supporting. The Mahanta Maliaraj of the 
Emar Math then proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Chair, with which the function came 
to a close. 

TIIANA, KATHIAWAR 

Cash contributions received up till now are 
as follow: Ks ^ 

Western Kathiawar Agency ... 7,9.59 4 0 

Maharana Saheb, Porbandcr 1,*250 0 0 

Sheth Vclji Kalidas, Bombay l.(K)l 0 0 

Sankat Nivaran Samily, 

Porbnnder ... ... 1,009 0 0 

Other contributions ... 8,10fi 2 (i 

Total Rs. ... 19,31fi li 0 

Receipts in kind : — 

The Porbander Slate— 2,500 mds. of fodder. 

The Dharampur Stale— 250 mds. of grass. 

J^orbander Mahajans— 51 bags of joar. 

Sheth Mathuradas Vasnnji, Bombay— 50 
bags of bran. 

(iiijarat Prantic Samity— one bale of cloth. 

The Morvi State has charged 8 as. less 
than the original price per maund lor 
1,200 mds. of wheat purchased. 

As the months of May, June and .fuly 
form the worst part of the famine year Ihr 
Committee appeals to the generous public 
and charitable institutions for stretching s. 
helping hand so that the relief activities 
may be successfully brought to a close at 
the end of July, 1940. 

(Sd.) Atmaswarupanand, 
Presidents 

Famine Relief ComroiltcCf 
Dhrafa, Kathiawar. 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And slop not till the Goal is reached.” 


GOSPEL OF SHI KAMAKRISHNA 

Srl Rnmnkrhhna tdth dcvotccfi: the 


houitchohlcr and the virtue of 
charity 

Sri Raniakrishiia has taken his seat 
on the smaller bedstead, and the 
devotees arc sitting on the floor. 
Sureiidra is there, seated close to the 
Master. Sri Ramakrishiia looks affec- 
tionately at him and instructs him by 
way of conversation. 

Sri Ramakrishua (to Surendra) : 
“Come here now and then, Nyd?ii!t(V 
(the naked one) used to say that a 
water-pot should be scoured daily, other- 
wise it would rust. One should always 
l<eep company with the good, 

“A Sannyasin has to take the vow 
renimciation both of lust and gold. 
®ut it is not so in the case of you. You 
should retire, now and then, into solitude 
and pray to the liord with all the earnest- 

^Sri Ramakriahna used to refer to 
®tapuri, his Guru, by this name. 


ness of your heart. You should 
renounce in the mind. 

“None except the devotee with a 
strong mind can combine these two 
aspects of life. King Janaka lived in 
the world after he had attained perfec- 
tion through spiritual austerities. He 
used to wield two swords — one of knowl- 
edge and the other of Karma. 

“You should follow what Chaitanya- 
deva preached. You should be kind to 
all living beings, serve the devotees, and 
sing the name of the Lord. 

“Why do I say this to you.f^ You are 
employed in a business linn and have to 
work hard. So this is my advice to you. 

“You tell lies in your office, but yet 
I eat things offered by you. Why ? 
Roeausc you are so onen-handed and 
generous iu your charities. Your charity 
exceeds by far what you earn, 

“I cannot take things offered by 
misers. All their wealth is brought to 
ruin in the following ways : It is wasted 
in litigation, stolen and plundered by 
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thieves and robbers, spent in paying 
doctor’s bills and is squandered away by 
dishonest sons. 

“It is very good that you practise 
charity. Those who have money should 
give it in charity. The wealth of a 
miser is dissipated, but that of a chari- 
table man endures and is utilised in good 
deeds. In those parts the cultivators 
irrigate their fields by digging channels. 
Sometimes the water rises so high as to 
break the ridges and flow out of the field. 
The crops thus get spoiled. To prevent 
this, the cultivators make some holes in 
the ridges and allow small quantities of 
water to percolate through them. The 
ridges are thus saved from being broken 
off by the current. Moreover the soil 
grows fertile by the deposit of alluvial 
mud and yields a rich harvest. A man 
of charity, likewise, reaps an abundant 
harvest of good results.” 

The devotees listen with rapt attention 
to the words of the Master, depicting the 
virtue of charity. 

Surendra : “I cannot meditate well. 
I take the name of the Mother now and 
then, and at night while going to bed 
I fall asleep with the word ‘Mother’ on 
my lips.” 

Sri Ramakrishna : “This will do. 
You are accustomed to the thought and 
recollection of the Mother. Arc you 
not? 

“There are two paths : the path of 


Manoyogn or contemplation and the path 
of Karrnayoga or action. Worship, 
}>ilgrimagc, service to living beings and 
such other works, undertaken in com- 
pliance with the ^instructions of the 
Guruj comprise the path of Kannayoga, 
Works that Janaka and others did are 
also included in it. The thought and 
recollection of God to which the Yogis 
consecrate their lives, constitute the patli 
of Manoyoga. 

“Sometimes, while in the temple of 
Mother Kali, the thought springs up 
within me that the mind also is nothing 
but the Mother in another form. A 
pure mind, a pure intelligence and a pure 
soul are, therefore, all one and the 
same.” 

The evening is approaching. Many of 
the devotees bow down to Sri Rama- 
krishna and proceed towards home. 

The Master has come out in the 
western verandah. Bhavanath and M. 
are standing near him. 

Sri Rnmakriahna (to Bhavanath) : 
“Why do you come after such long 
intervals ?” 

lihavavath (with a smile) : “Yes sir, 
I come to see you at an interval of every 
fifteen days. The other day you 
appeared yourself on the way, and there- 
fore, I did not come.” 

Sri Ramakrishna : “How is that? Ts 
a mere sight sufficient ? A closer 
acquaintance is necessary.” 


SOLITUDE 

It may be given even to the householder to see God. It was the case with 
Janaka, the great sage. But one cannot rise to the height of Janaka all of a 
sudden. Janaka spent many long years in devotional practices, in solitude, 
away from the din and bustle of the world. Thus it would do men of the 
world infinite good if they would retire into solitude, even for three days at a 
time, now and then, to the end that God may be seen and realised. 


-Sri Ramakrishna 



THE FUTURE OF INDU 


Events are moving very fast. Iji the 
near future, this country may be called 
upon not only to put its own house into 
order, but also to render all possible 
assistance in reconstructing the shattered 
edifice of civilization. Consequently the 
need has arisen to visualize the future 
and sec how the accumulated experience 
of the past and the knowledge that could 
be gathered from contemporary life and 
thought can be brought to bear in build- 
ing up the future. What that future 
will be depends upon the clarity of vision 
of the architects, who lay out the plan 
and the earnestness, zeal and efllcicney 
of the builders who carry it out. It may 
not be proper for those who arc at the 
holm of affairs to turn iconoclasts and 
break down the traditions of the past in 
their zeal for building anew ; at the same 
time, they may be found wanting in their 
duly, if they merely lull the people into 
a comfortable slumber, by telling them 
that everything that is worth thinking 
has already been thought out by their 
ancestors. The institutions of the past 
arc valuable, in so far as they explain 
the present and throw light upon the 
future; to that extent let the past be 
remembered and profitably used. Hut 
lot not the past be a dead weight that 
Would drag down the aspiring heart and 
hinder the march of progress. 

« « # 

Bold schemes have to be thought out 
‘'^nd translated into action. Let not 
these schemes be confined merely to 
oconomic aspects, however indispensable 
they might be. “Man liveth not by 
bread alone.” If India is to take her 
Plaee among the nations of the world, 
*t is not enough for India to develop her 
Material resources and become a com- 
petitor for the markets of the world. 


The gods who guide the destinies of 
India— by gods, we mean those noble 
souls who during their sojourn on earth 
laboured for the welfare of India and 
whose memory is the ev^r-living source 
of inspiration to all who follow in their 
footsteps — ^wouhl weep to sec the country 
they love so well becoming a mere copy 
of the competitive nations of the West. 
The function of India at every stage of 
her progress should be the promotion of 
world co-operation. Consequently in 
considering any item for the future plan 
of India, it is desirable to view India 
not as an isolated unit, but as an im- 
portant part of the great whole, the 
World-State. There need be no conflict 
in the national and the international 
view-points, for, as we have already 
stated, India’s w^atchword will be “co- 
operation” and not “competition,” 
Here it may be noted that India has the 
talent for harmonizing apparently con- 
flicting elements. Her philosophy of 
religion is based upon that conception of 
harmony and her i)hilosophy of collective 
life may well be based upon the same 
conception. 

» * « 

Indians have often been accused of 
being dreamers, the accusers belonging 
to the group of unimaginative people 
known as practical men. There is 
nothing essentially wrong in dreaming, 
for epic poets and such other “dreamers 
of dreams” have been among the makers 
of nations. The idle day-dream that 
merely broods over the past is as different 
from the creative imagination that boldly 
visualizes the future as a piece of glass 
is different from a precious diamond. 
Men of vision, the true dreamers, are 
among the valuable assets of a nation. 
Luck of vision often makes a nation 
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drift aimlessly. Such a nation is always 
confronted by the “unexpected,” 
whereas a nation led by men of vision is 

always prepared for all contingencies. 

* * « 

Mr. John Galsworthy, writing eleven 
years ago in the Realist (Vol. I, No. 8, 
.Tune, 1929) says : “The real need of the 
moment in British politics is the 
courageous use of imagination. As it is, 
cabinets divine only after the event. A 
few instances will illustrate the incalcul- 
able value to be derived by the nation 
from the employment of imagination.” 
lie proceeds to give a few illustrations 
in support of his thesis and concludes 
his thought-provoking contribution with 
these words : “Imagination may be a 
bad master, but it is a good servant. 
If it is not to be employed by those who 
arc clectc<l to run this country, this 
country can only run down-liill.” It is 
plain that creative imagination has a 
prominent part to play in national 

reconstruction. 

« * # 

Our ancestors wrote great epic 
poems and erected magnificent 
buildings that have stood the test of 
lime. The men who would under- 
take to plan the future of India 
should combine in themselves the 
genius of the epic jmet and that of 
the master-architect. The vision of 
the poet conceives the harmony of 
moral forces that express beauty of 
character and the vision of the architect 
comprehends the harmony of mechani- 
cal stresses that express beauty of form. 
The dynamic beauty of character and 
the static beauty of form are both essen- 
tial elements of a complete national life. 
We want beautiful buildings, clean 
streets, smiling fields and well-planned 
cities; and at the same time we want 
the right kind of men and women with 
properly trained bodies and well-deve- 
loped minds to live for the great ideals 


for which India has stood for centuries 
— ^ideals for which the world outside is 
waiting. Bereft of the national ideals, 
the national life of India will be 
meaningless and therefore, will not 
persist. At this juncture when India 
is opening a new epoch in her history, 
the problems that confront her are 
mainly problems of harmony. The 
India that is going to be would har- 
monize the ancient with the modern, 
the oriental with the occidental and 
Llic material with the spiritual. The 
most important thing in working out 
these problems would be a right under- 
standing of the fundamentals. When 
once the broad outlines are laid down, 
the filling in of the details may be left 
to experts. 

« » * 

For our part we arc convinced that 
a masler-artist, a man who had a clear 
vision of the past, the present, and the 
future of India, has already laid down 
the fundamental ideals that should 
guide the regeneration of this country. 
Students of the philosophy of collective 
life elaborated by Swami Vivekananda 
will agree with us that directly and 
incidentally the great Swami has given 
the solution — almost a complete solu- 
tion— of the problem of national re- 
construction. He has traced the causes 
of degeneration and found them to be 
the neglect of religion, the neglect of 
women and the masses, weakness and 
want of Shraddha, disparity between 
theory and practice, jealousy, party- 
spirit and want of organization, neglect 
of past culture and institutions, the 
mistaking of lethargy for spirituality, 
tlic curse of untouchability, disregard 
of material well-being, and lack of 
originality and enterprise. The way to 
national regeneration also has been 
fully mapped out by the Swami, 
especially in his lectures from Colombo 
to Almora. His gospel is essentially a 
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gospel of strength. He emphasizes the 
solidarity of man and his inborn divin- 
ity. It is through faith in the in- 
dwelling Atman that man can secure 
the strength and Shrnddha necessary 
for achieving the objects of life. 
“Have faith in yourselves, and stand 
upon that faith and be strong; that 
is what we need,” says the Swami. 
His intense love for the masses, the 
plans he laid down for their uplift, 
his views regarding a rnan-making 
education, and his ideas concerning 
the economic regeneration of the 
country are fully and exhaustively 
dealt with in his speeches and writings. 
The Swami wanted the Indians to 
travel abroad, compare notes with 
other nations and tlu n return and 
work for the welfare of India. ‘‘We 
cannot do without the world outside 
India; it was our foolishness that we 
thought wc could, and we have paid the 
l)eiialty by about a thousand years of 
slavery. That we did not go out to 
conij)are things with other nations, did 
not mark the workings that have been 
all around us, has been the one great 
cause of the degradation of the Indian 
mind.*’ Like all great religious 
teachers, Swamiji laid emphasis on the 
truth that moral and spiritual forces 
deter nine the rise and fall of civil- 
izations. 

^ * 

History is an open record of the 
triumph of truth and of moral forces. 
The advent of a great jirophct was 
always accom])anicd by national re- 
generation. On the other hand, the 
Wearing down of moral and spiritual 
forces always led to the decline and 
downfall of nations. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the push forward must come 
from the man of God, the man of sclf- 
^<?alization. Fortunately for India, 
the flood-gates of spirituality now lie 
opened. They who would quench their 
2 


thirst and march on the path with 
renewed vigour have only to stretch 
their hands and take as much as they 
want of ’the waters of life. The path 
itself has already been traced by the 
footfalls of a great leader. The time 
is most opportune. The word has 
been passed, this country must awake, 
arise and march on till the goal is 
reached. 

It * * 

Events that arc taking place around 
us should convince us of the potency of 
moral forces. The conflict raging in 
the West may on a superficial view 
present the appearance of the clash of 
tremendous mechanical forces. But 
on a little deeper examination, the un- 
derlying moral forces reveal themselves 
as the real factors contending for 
mastery. The leaders of the French 
people declared that the causes of their 
failure were “too few children and too 
much of luxury. Others diagnosed 
the malady as due to divided counsels 
and lack of national solidarity. Yet 
others held that the French people 
flushed with victory and relying too 
much upon the power of gold and the 
fortifications which gold can easily con- 
jure into existence, ado])tcd an attitude 
of laissez-faire and allowed the ship of 
Stale to run adrift. In all these expla- 
nations, wc find that the emphasis is 
laid on moral forces. It is not tanks 
that matter, but the spirit of the men 
behind the tanks. It is an illusion to 
think that the spirit of man can be 
cr» shed by a mere niacliinc, unless it 
h been already crushed by its own 
s' of commission and omission. 
Justice conquers. Bui it is not enough 
if a man declare^’ that he is actuated 
by principles of ju.stice, he should live 
it, practise it consistently and then he 
can rest assured that justice will lead 
him to victory. Truth conquers, but 
not propaganda that merely assumes 
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the role of truth. Non-violence con- 
quers, when it confronts violence with 
the faith that is begotten of fearless- 
ness. The apparent non-violence of 
the coward whose lack of faith makes 
him tremble in his sleeves, when called 
upon to sacrifice life or property or 
physical comfort, can never be a con- 
quering force. The architects of the 
nation may bear these facts in mind 
when they fashion the ideology that 
would express itself as the future 
constitution of an emancipated nation. 
* * * 

If there is one cause above others 
that has brought about the conflict in 
the West, it is the want of tolerance, 
the utter incapacity to see the other 
man’s point of view and the inability 
to plan a course of action that would 
lead to the mutual advantage of the 
contending parties. Where there is in- 
tolerance and consequent violence in 
the hearts of men, even family feuds 
have been known to drag on for genera- 
tions. Such feuds cease only when the 
two families get terribly weakened and 
either or both of them go out of exist- 
ence. Tolerance and Non-violence are 
great moral forces. These witli Justice 
and Truth arc the corner-stones on 
which the national edifice has to be 

erected. A nation that takes care of the 
permanent values of life will develop the 
strength necessary for withstanding all 

storms and stresses. 

* * * 

The future holds forth immense pos- 

sibilities for India. A nation compris- 
ing one-fifth of the world’s population, 
a nation whose cultural traditions are 
traced to the remotest antiquity cannot 
stand aside indefinitely, without contrib- 
uting its share to the welfare of the 
world. The young men of India, the 
custodiaiis of the future, have to pre- 
pare themselves to play their part 

effectively in the years that lie ahead 


of them. World-conditions are chang- 
ing very rapidly, whereas educa- 
tional institutions, hide-bound by estab- 
lished traditions, do not even make the 
attempt to keep pace with a rapidly 
moving world. They are far too con- 
servative. When English education 
was ^st introduced into this country, 
its obvious purpose was to provide 
clerks for running the administrative 
machinery and some professional men 
for carrying on the essential services. 
The traditions established in the 
beginning persist to this day. That is 
why Mahatma Gandhi has referred to 
the schools and colleges of India as so 
many “citadels of slavery.” Most of 
the young people who are turned out 
under the present system look out for 
some soft job and feel themselves help 
less, w^hen they fail to secure such jobs 
This state of affairs should change 
Young people should learn the greai 
lesson of self-reliance. The outlool 
should be active and not passive. Life 
is a struggle. He wlio realises thif 
early enough, ])laccs before hims(‘lf ; 
fighting programme. He w^elcomif 
hardships and privations and kee[»j 
himself alert, watchful and ever-pre- 
pared. lie gets the highest opportu- 
nities that present themselves to an} 
man, the opportunities for self-sacrifiec 
and self-less service to the motherland. 
* * # 

Militarism may be bad; but military 
training is an excellent thing, for it 
brings out and also provides the oppor- 
tunities for the development of many 
manly virtues. Two years of military 
training for every college student would 
among other things raise the physical 
efficiency of the nation. W’omen stu- 
dents who undergo a full course of first 
aid and nursing would become angels of 
mercy not only in times of war but also 
in times of peace. The future demands 
that our universities should give more 
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thought to physical science, particularly 
as applied to industrial development. 
Science throws light on the problems it 
handles. We who are out for light and 
more light cannot afford to neglect the 
claims of science. It is important that 
our students should master the laws 
underlying natural phenomena and the 
mathematical theories underlying the 
construetion of mechanical contriv- 
ances. What is more important is 
that our young men should learn to 
apply the theories. They should also 
imbibe the artisan’s ideal and be as 
deft with their fingers as with their 
brains. A trained hand and a cultivat- 
ed brain, quick and alert to meet chang- 
ing situations, are the real assets which 
a young person should strive to 
acquire; if these are taken care of, the 
opportunities for using them will never 
1)0 wall ing, 

« * * 

We all cherish some mental picture 
ot a hapjiier state of existence. The 
day-labourer’s heaven probably lies in 
some place where wages are fair and 
work is not Avanting. The untouchable 
girl dreams of a happy country where 
slic will draw water from wells, stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with caste 
maidens; the aspiring youth cherishes 
a vision of the future where he will 
Iiavc a Land in planning programmes 
and laying down policies. The progres- 
sive young woman thinks of a future 
where she will cease to be a mere toy 
or a plaything and have as great a 
share in public affairs as mcn-folk have. 
Even the school boy has his own idea 
of a bright future, where he will be free 
lo dig in the garden, construct huts, 
<*limb trees, try his own cooking and 
^h) innumerable other things instead of 
^eing held under the eternal tutelage of 
the grown-ups who are never tired of 
giving orders and prohibitions. In all 
above cases we note the aspiration 


to rise above restrictions and limita- 
tions, we note the desire to do things, 
to live, to expand, to be useful to 
others and to contribute one’s quota 
to the general welfare. This appears 
to be the normal attitude of the human 
heart. There are, however, some peo- 
ple who arc exceptions to this general 
rule, these arc the old in spirit, the 
half-dead, who would like to vegetate 
and brood over past memories, if they 
can possibly manage it in an cver-mov- 
i?ig world. These grumble and even 
grow panicky at the very sight of 
freedom. 

* * » 

We are told that when this titanic 
conflict is over, there is going to be a 
new world, very different from the old 
world that is crumbling away. To 
many it is indeed a pleasing prospect, 
(piitc as exciting as the donning of a 
new suit of clothes on a festival day. 
Barring the old in spirit and the half- 
dead, none would fight shy of new con- 
ditions and new opportunities. But to 
play one’s part well, one should get 
ready beforehand. The necessary 
training and experience should be 
patiently acquired. Who is the young 
man who would not like to be an air 
]>ilot? To wing the azure depths of 
the sky, to float above the clouds, to 
move through space at the rate of four 
or five hundred miles per hour is to 
realise some of the most cherished 
dreams of one’s childhowl. But to do 
all these one should build up strong 
muscles, a stout heart, a quick eye and 
a sensitive car and patiently go through 
the course of training necessary for a 
pilot. The same is true for all other 
forms of skilled work. Given the 
opportunities, our yourigmcn can be 
trained to manufacture all articles from 
needles to motor-ears. In the new 
economic structure, the age-long institu- 
tion of caste may become a little more 
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elastic. There is absolutely no neces- 
sity for breaking down the system. 
On the other hand, it may be fostered 
and turned into good account.- If the 
curse of untouchability is removed and 
aristocracy ceases to claim special pri- 
vileges for itself, caste becomes in effect 
something similar to trade guilds. 
The hereditary artisan^s son, if given 
the necessary 'theoretical knowledge, 
will excel others in mechanical skill. 
The so-called fishcr-castc, which in 
truth is the sailor-caste, has not wholly 
lost the ancient traditions of ship- 
building; if the opportunities arc pro- 
vided, the members of this caste will 
build steamers and develop the sea- 
faring Iradc of this country. View- 
ing the trend of the future, we may 
note that one caste, the caste of rulers 
and fighters may cease to be a se|)arate 
caste; for under adult franchise and 
universal conscription, all citizens will 
become rulers and lighters. 

* « * 

It is not possible for India to stand 
isolated. She has to find a place in 
the comity of nations. Consecjuently, 


without giving up her cherished ideals, 
she has to accommodate herself to ex- 
isting world-situations. This she has 
to do until she dcvelopes the strength 
necessary to get her own ideals univer- 
sally accepted. The ideal, of course, 
should never be lost sight of. To get 
into line with the rest of the world, this 
country may have to bring into being 
a navy and an air force; she may 
have to develop light and heavy indus- 
tries, manufacture armaments and do 
such other things. But with all these, 
her cherished ideals will continue to be 
peace and goodwill, harmony and tole- 
ration. In the hoary past, King 
Janaka has demonstrated how a ruling 
monarch in spite of his manifold duties 
can yet bo the leading philosopher of 
the age. Later the Emperor Asoka has 
shown how the executive head of a 
great empire can uphold the Jharma 
and be a source of light and guidance 
to neighbouring kings and pi:leiitatcs. 
With these glorious examples before it 
Young India can never go astray. 

Mayavatiy 
July, WiO. 


CHANGING VALUES 

Each man calls that alone real which helps him to realise his ideal. To the 
worldly-minded, everything that can be converted into money is real, that 
which cannot be so converted is unreal. To the man of a domineerijig spirit, 
anything that will conduce to his ambition of ruling over his fellow-men is 
real, — the rest is naught, and man finds nothing in that which does not echo 
back the heart-beats of his special love in life. 


Swami Vivehinaiida 



THE nilLOSOPIlY OF. SPINOZA 

By PllOF. S. N. L. SlfRlVASTAVA, M.A. 


Baruch Spinoza to whom Novalis gave 
the name “God-intoxicated” was a 
Portuguese Jew, born in 1(132 in 
Amsterdam, where his parents had 
taken refuge from persecution. In 
10.5G he was excommunicated from the 
synagogue f(»r holding opinions which 
were considered heretical. 'Fliis measure 
was taken after all attempts to bribe 
him to maintain at least an outward 
conformity failed. Even his life was 
attempted upon. But Spinoza re- 
mained adamant. He was a man wlio 
had the courage of his convictions. 

Spinoza led a very simple life, main- 
taining himself by grinding lenses, for 
which he earned a wide reputation. 
II is wants were few and money would 
not tempt liim. When the fame of his 
intellect and character spread, he got 
the offer of a chair of Philosophy at 
Heidelberg, but Spinoza, thinking that 
his liberty of thought might suffer a 
restriction and he might be required to 
change his views, declined the offer. 
His sisters attempted to deprive him of 
his patrimony but Spinoza voluntarily 
relinquished it after having secured his 
title to it through legal procedure. 
Thus, he led throughout a life of ‘plain 
living and high thinking’ and died in 
IG77. 

Wc shall give in the following lines a 
brief remme of the cardinal principles 
of Spinoza’s philosophy which is inter- 
'“'^ling for the comparison it bears to 
certain aspects of Indian Vedantism. 

The Concept of Substance 

Spinoza starts his philosophy with 
fhc conception of ‘substance’ or Reality 
Jn its absolute completeness. Reality 


can be conceived under two aspects : 

(/) ns persist ing in itself, independent of 
any other thing, or (/i) dej)cndcnt for 
its existence on something other than 
itself. The former which alone is real 
in the absolute sense, Spinoza calls 
‘Substance’ and the latter ‘mode’ or 
state of substance. 

Consequently, that which is a self- 
independent reality, cannot be conceiv- 
ed through anything else, but can only 
1)0 conceived “through itself”, while 
mode is conceived, not through itself, 
but through Unit on which it is depend- 
ent, viz, through suhstancc. 

The division between substance and 
attributes is not a division of two 
mutually exclusive entities, the sub- 
stance alone being real, and the modes 
‘illusions’. The modes are real but 
their reality is not sclf-dcpendcnt, but 
dependent on substance. 

Neither does the division correspond 
to the later distinction between the 
Ihing-in-itscif and appearances. Modes 
to Spinoza are not “that which W'c 
know of the substance” and substance 
that “which wc can think of, but can- 
not know.” In other words, there is 
no distinction between ‘what is’ and 
‘what is known.’ 

Substance and modes arc not iwclnsivr 
divisions 

Now, that which is self-dependent 
can only be conct ivod “through itself,” 
while that which is dependent, through 
the other on which it depends. Subs- 
tance, therefore, is that which is in itself 
and is eoueeived “through itself” ; Mode, 
“that which is a state of substance and 
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therefore is in something else and is 
conceived through that other.” 

Suhstmicv h jmor to modes 

As the conception and being of modes 
depend on the conception and being 
of substance, and the conception and 
being of substance arc seir-dcpcndent, it 
follows naturally that substance is prior 
to modes. 

Modes are then partial expressions of 
substance which is the fullest Reality 
and the fullest Reality cannot be under- 
stood through its partial expressions. 
It can only be understood “through 
itself.” 

Substance and Attribatc 

“By attribute” Spinoza means “that 
which intellect perceives as constituting 
the essential nature of substance.” 
Attributes, then, mean the essential 
characteristics of substance, so far as it 
is understood. 

Descartes, though recognizing only 
one substance which is absolutely self- 
dependent, also called minds and bodies 
substances, in the sense that they were 
independent of any other thing except 
God. Spinoza however insists that 
there is but one substance which is 
absolutely self-dependent and this is 
conceived by the human intellect under 
»hc two attributes of ‘extension’ and 
‘thought’, two of the fundamental 
characters of the ultimate Reality. 
What is ultimately real manifests for 
our intelligence an ‘extended’ and a 
‘thinking’ character. 

There arc four points to be noted 
with regard to attributes, (i) First, 
each attribute is a real character of 
what is. An attribute is not an arbi- 
trary or imaginary imposition upon the 
real, but its essential nature. Reality 
is an extended’ and a ‘thinking’ 
reality. 

(it) Each attribute is an ultimate 


character of the Real. Every attrib- 
ute is ultimate in the sense that 
it cannot be reduced to terms of thc^ 
other. We cannot understand exten- 
sion in terms of thought, nor thought 
in terms of extension. 

(ii?') Thirdly, each attribute includes 
the whole character which it expresses, 
and excludes all other characters. 
Each attribute is full and infinite in th(j 
sense that it is an expression of the 
complete Reality conceived under that 
attribute. To conceive Reality under 
the attribute of extension means to 
conceive completely whatever positive 
character Reality pos'Jcsses qua extend- 
ed. Similarly, to conceive Reality 
under the attribute of Thought, means 
to conceive completely the positive 
character of the Real qua spiritual or 
‘thinking’. Everything, therefore, is 
limited in its own kind. A body, as 
Spinoza says is limited in its own kind, 
for it is always possible to conceive a 
bigger body, 'fhe attribute of exten- 
sion, in other words, is unlimited. 

The same applies mu tat is mutandis 
lo the attribute of thought. A single 
thought, or a complex of single thought, 
is but a mode of Ucality qua thinking 
Reality — a mode of one substance con- 
ceived under the attribute of thought. 

(iv) Fourthly, each attribute is co- 
extensive with substance and substanci’ 
is whole in all its attributes thoiigli 
different in each. There is no body 
which is not a mode of substance under 
the attribute of extension, no thought 
which is not a mode of substance under 
the attribute of thought. Reality is 
through and through an extended and 
a thinking Reality; thought and exten- 
sion are essential to the being of sub- 
stance. 

Infinite and Indefinite 
The infinity of substance follows from 
its own nature, or the implications of 
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its own definition. According to the 
definition of substance, it is abso- 
lutely self-dcpcndcnt, and consequently 
unique. Now, what is unique must 
exist cither as finite or as infinite. It 
cannot be finite, for that would, destroy 
its uniqueness; for a finite is that which 
is limited by another thing of the same 
naturtj. 

God is Suhslmice 

“By God” Spinoza means “a being 
absolutely infinite, i.e. a substance con- 
sisting of infinite attributes, each of 
which expresses an eternal and infinite 
essential nature”. From this it is clear 
that God cannot be other than substance 
which also is one and absolutely 
infinite. 

God (IV d His Mirihuli's avd Modes 

God as free causality or as ^Natura 
vaturans^ is the omnipotent power 
always in action in all ways. It is His 
^actuosa essentia’ which all things 
express, or rather arc in various deter- 
minate forms. The force of a thing to 
be and to persist in being, which con- 
stitutes its individuality, is but the 
expression of God’s omnipotence. The 
existence and iion-existencc of things in 
the spa-ial and temporal series are all 
in virtue of God’s omnipotence. God 
is not only the efficient cause of the 
‘essentia’ and ‘existensia’ of things, but 
also their ‘Causa essendi’ or the sus- 
taining cause. God is ‘the inner vital 
ff)rce of the world’. 

The attributes of God are not deduced 
from Him but express His essential 
liaturc. Each attribute expresses the 
whole nature of God conceived under 
^>Jie of Ilis ultimate characters. Each 
attribute, therefore, is coextensive with 
God and excludes every other attribute. 


The A itribute of Extension according to 
Descartes and Spinoza 

Although Spinoza rejects Descartes’ 
conception of the attribute of extension, 
ho takes it as his starting point. 

According to Descartes God Himself 
is not extended and corporeal, for cor- 
poreality implies divisibility and divi- 
sibility imperfection. God created 
matter and put into it 'a certain amount 
of motion and rest which always 
remain constant. Matter has three 
eharaoLeristics, extension in three dimen- 
sions, divisibility (which is a consc- 
(luenee of its extension) and mobility or 
change of configuration (which is a 
consequence of motion and rest implant- 
id in it by God). All other secondary 
qualities are rejected by Descartes. 
They are simply appearances produced 
by extension and motion together with 
configuration of the parts within the 
extended, 

Spinoza agrees with Descartes in 
rejecting the ‘secondary qualities’ but 
according to him the material universe 
is not a creation of God, but an attrib- 
ute of TIis nature, a form of His being. 
Xor is it a lifeless mass in which God 
implanted motion and ‘rest’, but, as an 
attribute, a line of force in which God’s 
omnipotence manifests itself. MolioJi 
and rest arc not added ah extra to it, 
liut are the most fundamental modes 
r)f its being. 

The Aitribute of Thouifht 

The same God who manifests to our 
intelligence as a corporeal universe also 
manifests to our intelligence as an ideal 
nr spiritual universe, though both these 
aspects are never simultaneously experi- 
enced by us. 

God is the Infinite All. He is the 
completest lieiilily. Therefore His 
attributes arc infinite. No finite number 
of attributes can exhaust His ‘alliicss.’ 
Only in the completest and most perfect 
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expcri^*"cc, can He be apprehended in 
Q}^ His attributes. Finite human mind 
^ean apprehend Him only under the 
attributes of ExtensioTi and Thopght. 

Intellcetus or intelligence or under- 
standing as an activity is the funda- 
mental mode on which all other modes 
of thought, volition, desire, and passion 
arc dependent. An ‘idea’ has two 
aspects, first, it is an act of thought 
and secondly it has an ‘ideatum’ or 
something to which it refers. As an act 
of thought it is dependent on other 
thoughts and rests in the system of 
‘ideae’ which is complete in itself, that 
is, under the attribute of Cogitatio. 

Critimin of Sjun oza^n Doctrine of 
Subfiimicc and Atiribufes 

Spinoza conceives of substance or 
God as an absolute unity which is 
wholly and transparently one; yet 
Spinoza conceives of it as having infinite 
attributes, cacli of which expresses its 
essential nuliirL-. It is exleiuled, ideal 
and so forth. 

The short-coming of S|)iFioza’.s system 
is that it fails to give a rational and 
intelligible explanation of the principle 
of relation between the variety of 
attributes and their relation to the sub- 
stance. SpiFioza merely as.s(?rts that this 
variety is soinchoic God’s variety. A 
later philosophy would attribute this 
variety of attributes to the apprehend- 
ing consciousness, which would reduce 
lh(riri to mere appearances. Hut tlie 
possibility of doing this was not open 
to Spinoza. To him the attrilmtes 
express the ess(:nlial nature of God. 
This is a serious defect of Spinoza’s 
theory of Reality. “The Unity of 
substance whicli seemed so absolute — 
which was more than the unity of 
a system -rc ‘iolvcs itself into mere 
‘togethernc s’ of an infinite multi])licity. 
The Reality, falls apart into a substra- 
tum without character, and characters 
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which have no principle of coherence in 
a substratum” (.Toachim). 

Further, there is an inner contradic- 
tion involved in Spinoza’s conception of 
God. God is conceived by Spinoza as 
a being absolutely positive because 
absolutely real, and therefore excluding 
all negation from His being. This is in 
contradiction with God’s conception as 
comprehending all attributes or ulti- 
mate characters of affirmative being, 
within Himself. If all attributes are 
positive, each conijdete iji its own kind, 
the unity of God becomes a mere 
togetherness of many. 

“There is an inner contradiction in 
his conception of God as at once exclud- 
ing all determination and comprehend- 
ing an inlinite diversity of ultimate 
characters. Either the Attributes are not 
‘ultimate’ characters— not each complete 
in its own kind, not forms of the essence 
of God— or God involves negation i.c. 
is not absolutely one, but a together- 
ness of many. To acco])t either line of 
this antithesis, would destroy essential 
parts of Spinoza’s doctrine. It seems 
therefore that Spinoza has failed to giv(^ 
us a consistent theory of the general 
nature of Reality”. 

In short, the conception of God as 
absolutely one, excluding all negation, 
and at the same time comprehending 
within itself an infinite diversity of ulti- 
mate characters, each eom])lctc in its 
own kind, is a plain contradiction. 

(yiticisin of Spinoza^s Doctrine of 
Snbatance and Modva 
The same defect that is present in 
Spinoza’s doctrine of substance and 
attributes is as well present in his 
doctrine of substance and modes. 
Spinoza maintains both that the ‘Natura 
iiaturans’ ‘is’ and ‘is conceived’ inde- 
jiendently of ‘Natura naturata’, while 
the latter can neither ‘be’ nor be con- 
ceived ‘apart’ from the latter. That is, 
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God in His essential nature is absolutely 
prior to and independent of Ilis modes, 
while the latter are wholly dependent 
on Him. This is loj^ncally untenable. If 
the modes are the neeessary consequents 
of God, God in His substantial •nature, 
must in some sense be characterised by 
the modes which express His causality. 

Further, according to Spinoza God is 
an absolutely one and undivided unity 
and Spinoza gives no rational and 
intelligible explanation of how tlie diver- 
fity of modes can be conceived to be 
dependent upon Him or ‘in’ Him. To 
say merely that they are the ‘modifica- 
tions’ or ‘states’ of the substance is not 
to give any adequate explanation. 

But although no detailed explanation 
is given, there is the indication of the 
general principle in Spinoza. 

This general principle rests on the con- 
ception of degrees of Reality or Perfec- 
tion, based on the distinction between 
Negation and Privation. Put briefly, 
this principle is this: God is an abso- 
lutely independent, complete and posi- 
tive being. All things are absolutely 
dependent on Him and so far they arc 
absolutely real. God, however, is not 
abstractly one, but a unity comprehend- 
ing within itself an infinite variety of 
finite and limited things, having different 
degiees of perfection. 

When we have a scale of more and 
more complex natures, we in comparing 
the richer with the poorer, usually 
regard the latter as ‘deprived’ of what 
they ought to have. What Spinoza 
maintains is that from the point of view 
d the whole order of things, there is no 
privation in the lower grades of being, 
but bare negation. A stone, for 
example, does not see, not because it is 
‘deprived of vision’, but because vision 
does not belong to its nature, it belongs 
to a higher grade of being. From the 
point of view of the whole order of 
things, we should say, that it is not 
4 


‘deprived of vision’, but simply that 
vision is negated of it. This negation 
does not attach to Reality, for to its** 
nature belongs everything and therefore 
nothing can be negated of it. 

“The principle of the union of one- 
ness and variety is that the limitations 
and distinctions arc ‘defects’ and un- 
resolved differences only for an imperfect 
apprchcnf.ion, that in God, of Whom the 
modes are states or degrees, all such 
limitations are overcome, since for a true 
apprehension, they arc bare negations 
v/hich are not negations of God”. Yet 
th<‘ question remains: what is the 
ground of modal apprehension ? To 
this Spinoza does not or cannot give 
any satisfactory answer. The modal 
apprehension is an illusion, yet the illu- 
sion is a fact, for which there is no room 
in Spinoza’s conception of the ultimate 
nature of things. 

Spitioza on the Causalhij oi (iud 

“God is the cause of Himself and of 
all things, the cause not only of their 
coming to be, but also of their persist- 
ence in being; the cause of their 
‘essentia’, as well as, of their 
‘existentia’.” 

Spinoza’s conception of God’s causal- 
ity is open to certain misinterpretations 
which ought to be guarded against. A 
cause in the errlinai’y sense of the word 
is itself an effect, its agency being caused 
or determined by something else. But 
there exists nothing besides God, God 
therefore cannot be excited to activity 
by anything ab artra. All things are 
ill God and completely dependent upon 
God. God is therefore the efficient, the 
essential and not accidental, the imma- 
nent and not transient, the first and not 
the remote cause of all things. 

As there is nothing outside God to 
excite him to activity, God’s activity 
flows from His own nature and in this 
sense God is a ‘free’ cause. God’s 
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activity is not the outcome of external 
compulsion, but of internal necessity. 
This necessity does not take away the 
freedom of Cod, for it is not th« neces- 
sity of an outside determinant but of 
self-determination. Nor is the activity 
of God the working out or realisation 
of a prc-conceivcd plan, for this would 
indicate God’s imperfection. God is 
absolutely perfect and does not need to 
proceed from good to better. 

Nor is God’s activity an arbitrary fiat 
of an irrational will. The activity of 
God is necessary in the sense that things 
happen as they ought to, and could’nt 
have been otherwise. 

The error of conceiving that God 
works for the realisation of a predeter- 
mined plan arises from the anthropomor- 
phism of theology, from conceiving God 
as having intellect and will, an intellect 
which conceives and plans, and a will 
which chooses to realise a divine work 
of art— the world. 

Ethics and Relifiion 

Spinoza did not intend to make his 
philosophical system simply an intellec- 
tual colossus which did not touch the 
spiritual life of man. On the otherhand, 
he consciously desired his metaphysical 
system to provide a ladder for man’s 
ascent to the spiritual plane and that is 
why he named his philosophical work 
Ethica. It would therefore be but in 
the htness of things to close this article 
on Spinoza’s philosophy with a few 
words about his ethical and religious 
principles. Since God is the founda- 
tional Reality and the ultimate source 
of all knowledge, union with God is 
according to Spinoza the highest goal of 
man’s ethical and religious life. Intelli- 
gence is the distinguishing characteristic 
of man which marks him out from all 
other creations of nature and the highest 
end is realised when his intelligence 
attains its fullest development, that is, 


when God thinks in man or when man 
becomes conscious of himself and of all 
thinfis in union mth God. This is the 
highest moral ideal to be attained by 
man. Whatever helps man to approxi- 
mate tb this moral ideal is good, what- 
ever hinders its realization is bad. All 
things strive to express their own essen- 
tial natures, so does man. The essential 
nature of man is intelligence or reason. 
Man apnronches his moral ideal in pro- 
portion as he manifests reason in him- 
self. In fact, man is himself only when 
he acts rationally. 

The life of reason is the life of the 
free man. To follow ‘passion’ is slavcrv. 
The. man who is impelled bv passions 
does not act from his free choice, but 
is passively subject to external forces. 
The subjection to passions arises in 
Spinoza’s view, from an inadequate 
apprehension of them or from not having 
a clear and distinct knowledge of them. 
“An emotion which is a passion ceases 
to be a passion as soon as we form a 
clear and distinct idea thereof.” The 
more we clearly apprehend an emotion, 
the more it comes under our control, 
and the less passive is the mind in 
respect to it. 

We can have a clear and distinct con- 
ception of all our bodily modifications; 
and emotions being nothing but ideas of 
the modifications of bodies, we can have 
clear conceptions of them. By having a 
clear and distinct knowledge of the 
emotions we should learn to dissociate 
them from their external causes and 
associate them with the idea of God. 
When emotions are cut off from their 
connections with external causes, they 
cannot exist. 

But the adequate knowledge of things 
implies the knowledge of God, for with- 
out God nothing can be or be conceived. 
God is the ratio cognoscendi of the entire 
knowable reality as much as He is the 
ratio essendi of entire existence. There- 
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lore to know God is the higest virtue of 
mail. It is essential for every rational 
man to know the eternal and infinite 
essence of God and this is the common 
goal of all mankind. The knowledge of 
God is the crowning fulfilment of man’s 
ethical life. 


The true religious life in Spinoza’s 
view consists in the performance of 
actions originating from the knowledge 
of God. Ethical life comes to its highest 
fruition when God is seen in all things 
and all things are seen in God. 


SILENT MINI) AND THE INNER VOICE 

By Anilbahan Roy 


The present life of man is a life in 
the ignorance, and his mind is an 
instrument of that ignorance. The 
source of true light and illumination is 
the Divine seated within onr heart; as 
the Lord says in the Gita, “I am lodged 
in the heart of all ; from Me are memory 
and knowledge.” But in our ordinary 
consciousness the Divine is hidden by a 
veil of Maya, 

and that constitutes the source of all 
human ills and misery. The ordinary 
life is that of the average human con- 
sciousness separated from its own true 
self and from the Divine and led by I he 
common habits of the mind, life and 
body which arc the laws of the Ignor- 
ance. The religious life (as well as the 
moral life) is a movement of the same 
ignorant human consciousness, turning 
or trying to turn away from the earth 
towards the Divine, but as yet, without 
knowledge and led by the dogmatic 
tenets and rules of some sect or creed, 
which claims to have found the Avay out 
of the bonds of the earth-consciousness 
into some beatific beyond. The religi- 
ous life may be the first approach to 
the spiritual, but very often it is only 
turning about in a round of riles, 
ceremonies and practices or set ideas 
^nd forms without any issue. The 
spiritual life on the contrary proceeds 
directly by a change of consciousness, a 


change from the ordinary consciousness, 
ignorant and separated from its true 
self and from God, to a greater consci- 
ousness in which one finds one’s true 
being and comes first into direct and 
living contact and then into union with 
the Divine. For the spiritual seeker, 
this change of consciousness is the one 
thing he seeks and nothing else matters. 

The mind searches for the truth, but 
can never arrive at it ; what it takes for 
the truth is nothing but a very partial, 
mixed and distorted reflection; and as 
all our life is guided by Ibis half-light 
which is oflen worse than darkness, its 
problems are never solved, and huma- 
nity in spite of stupendous efforts and 
sacrifices seems always to be moving in 
a vicious circle, its divine ideals of 
peace, harmony, light, power, joy, 
beauty remain as distant and unrealised 
as ever. The mind when it thinks and 
reasons can only see a part or aspect at 
a lime and cannot take an integral view 
of things; that is why Truth which has 
many sides and is very complex always 
escapes liiiman thought and reason. 
That is also why wc find so many 
creeds and “isms” ram])ant in the 
world; each contains some element of 
truth, none is complete by itself. But 
the real ignorance consists in this: that 
the follower of each creed or “ism” 
regards that only to be the real truth 
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and the whole truth and rejects and 
opposes everything else as falsehood. 
The world is thus rent with the conflict 
of ideas and ideologies. In order to find 
a true basis of harmony and peace, man 
must rise to a consciousness higher than 
the limited and ignorant mind and 
reason. 

It is in the silent mind that the true 
consciousness can be built; so the first 
thing that Yogic sadhana does is to get 
a settled peace and silence in the mind, 
ilut can the mind be ever made wholly 
silent.^ Is it not thinking and acting 
even in our sleep? Here we should 
make a distinction. Though almost 
always we find our mind full of thoughts 
and ideas, it is not always that we 
think or reason. We are often passive, 
and ideas rise in our mind wc know not 
from where; they seem to have an 
independent life of their own — they 
arrange and form themselves in various 
ways, the mind in us remaining more 
or less in the position of a spectator or 
witness. As a matter of fact our mind 
is like a public street where ideas come 
and go somewhat like wayfarers, some 
of them are disturbing, some arc com- 
paratively harmless, and they all leave 
traces behind, which have varying 
influences in forming our beliefs and 
opinions and moulding our lives and 
actions. But when we actively think 
or reason, we exercise a control over 
those ideas, reject those which are not 
wanted, and arrange others to arrive at 
some result or conclusion. When we 
can reject all the ideas completely, our 
mind becomes vacant and silent, and in 
that condition Truth can manifest itself 
within us. The proper function of the 
mind is not to think or reason, but to 
become a passive and silent channel of 
the Truth that descends from above. 
By Yogic practice we have to cease to 
think, keeping our mind still, watching 
the ideas that come into us. If we can 


stop the ideas when they are about to 
enter into us, we can make our mind 
completely silent. “This can be done 
best if you keep a strong will. That 
will is the will of the Furusha behind 
the m&nd; when the mind is at peace, 
when it is silent one can become aware 
of the Purusha, silent also, separate 
from the action of nature. To be calm, 
steady, d/uVa, sthira, this quietude of 
the mind, this separation of the inner 
Purusha from the outer Prakriti is very 
helpful, almost indispensable. So long 
as the being is subject to the whirl of 
thoughts or the turmoil of the vital 
movements one cannot be thus calm 
and fixed in the spirit. To detach 
oneself, to stand back from them, to 
feel them separate from oneself is 
indispensable.’’ “A mind that has 
achieved this calmness can begin to 
act, even intensely and powerfully, 
but it will keep its fundamental stillness 
— originating nothing from itself but 
receiving from Above and giving it a 
mental form without adding anything 
of its own, calmly, dispassionately, 
though with the joy of the Truth and 
the happy power and light of its 
passage.” (Bases oj Yoga by Sri Auro- 
bindo). 

The one danger is that when there is 
the peace and the mental silence, one 
hears many voices which imitate the 
voice of Truth, and unless the sadhaka 
is alert, he may be seriously misled. 
Even in ordinary life, people often 
commit serious blunders, even crimes, 
following what they call the “inner 
voice.” It is very dangerous to regard 
all voices which arc heard within as 
having a divine origin. For there are 
many invisible forces and beings in the 
world seeking to have their own way? 
they are not divine, and indeed some of 
them are definitely hostile to the divine 
will and purpose in the world: they are 
the Asuric and Rakshasic forces which 
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mankind. Whenever they can, they 
find joy in the woes and sufferings of 
try to make us their instruments, and 
if we have any impurity in us, any vital 
desire, greed, lust, ambition, we open 
a door in us to the advent of* these 
hostile beings. Hitler, it is said, guides 
himself by the ‘*inner voice”, and the 
disastrous nature of his acts leaves no 
doubt that the voices he hears do not 
come from any high or divine source. 
These beings are not always of a hostile 
nature or Asuric; they may be mental 
beings representing half-truths, creeds, 
dogmas which tend to manifest them- 
selves in the world; and men with very 
good intentions are misled by them. 
There are very subtle forms of egoism 
and desire from which even great men 
are not free; and blinded by these im- 
purities in themselves, they take the 
voice of all sorts of imperfect beings as 
the voice of the inner Divine, and thus 
they go erratic ; and when they arc men 
in leading positions, the consequences 
nf iheir acts may be disastrous for 
millions. 
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Hence Yogic discipline lays as much 
stress on the purification of the mind 
and the vital as on calmness and silence. 
“Purification and calm”, says Sri 
Aiirobindo, “are the first needs in the 
Yoga: One may have a great wealth 
of experiences of that kind (worlds, 
visions, voices, etc.) without them, but 
these experiences occurring in an un- 
purified and troubled consciousness are 
usually full of disorder and mixture.’* 
Until one has purified oneself fully in 
this way by Yogic practice, one should 
not indiscriminately follow any voice 
which one may hear within oneself, but 
should test it in the light of reason and 
experience. In the Ignorance in which 
we arc at present living, reason is our 
highest guide, and until we arc sure of 
something higher wc should not dispense 
with its aid under any circumstance. 
Rut reason at its best is only like a 
lamp-light shining in the darkness of 
Ignorance; it ceases to be of any use 
wdien the sun of Truth reveals itself 
wilhin us in all its glory and effulgence. 


PERFECTION 

Perfection is the habitual renunciation of everything that prevents the soul 
from entirely belonging to God; it is thus conformity to the divine will. Perfec- 
tion consists also in a life of union with God in every thought and affection, 
a life entirely filled with a loving recollection of God. He who is not united 
to God and does not live in constant and intimaie union with him retains many 
attachments, he is not sufficiently guarded against the fascination of creatures. 

He who has not arrived at perfect detachment from creatures cannot 
remain united to God; the objects of his affections will take up too much of his 
thoughts, fear of worries will distract him. His attention will be absorbed 
otherwise; he will lose sight of God for long. 


-Li/e nf union with God. 



THE EDUCATION OF MAN 

« 

By Taponath CnAKHAVARn, M.A. 


Everyone probably remembers the 
well-known motto of Herbert Spencer 
that “complete living” should be the 
aim of our education. By “complete 
living” he meant, of course, a life well 
equipped with all kinds of necessary and 
useful information that contribute to its 
happiness and make it rich in ease and 
safety, replete with all the material 
blessings and amenities which civilisation 
owes to science. Rousseau, too, struck 
the same note when he observed “The 
man who has lived most, is not he who 
has counted the greatest number of 
years, but he who has most thoroughly 
felt life.” The aim of education, then, 
must be complete living. But practical 
knowledge and scientilic education can- 
not make human life complete and 
human character cannot be built upon 
the edifice of science alone, however 
infinitely it may have promoted our 
material well-being and however deeply 
it may have influenced our outlook and 
shocked our irrational traditions and 
biassed conventions. In his advocacy 
of scientific education, Spencer responded 
more to the call of our flesh rather than 
to the higher call of our emotional and 
spiritual life and as such his scheme of 
education is one-sided and cannot con- 
tribute to the many-sided development 
of our humanity. Complete living is 
only possible through a scheme of com- 
plete education where no gaps remain 
and the sum total of human happiness 
cannot be secured by one’s physical and 
intellectual efficiency alone but by his 
cosmic and many-sided development and 
by his lasting contributions to the 
variegated whole of humanity. To use 
Matthew Arnold’s words, whatever 


knowledge we may acquire, will have 
little effect on our lives unless we can 
“relate it to our sense of conduct and 
our sense of beauty.” So long as wc 
retain our sense for these, “the humaiii- 
lics” arc safe. Ruskin aptly remarks- 
“Ednealion is not teaching i?coplc to 
know what they do not know, but to 
behave as they do not behave. It is 
to be judged not by the knowledge 
acquired, but the habits, powers, inter- 
ests : knowledge must be thought of 
last and least.” Peslalozzi, the. most 
eminent educational reformer, therefore, 
laid special stress on singing and the 
sense of the beautiful. He pointed out 
similarly lh:it the educator’s task was 
to superintend and promote the child’s 
devclopmciil, morally, intcllcetually and 
physically. V/ilh Pcstalo/.zi the csi.cn- 
tia! principle of education was 
teaching but enkindling the forces of the 
human heart faith and love. “Man 
does not live by bread alone”, he 
observes, for “every child needs a relig- 
ious development”. So the religions 
element must run through the whole of 
education. “The child,” as Pestalozzi 
puts it, “accustomed from his earliest 
years to pray, to think and to work, is 
already more than half-educated.” 

The modern system of education, 
which is in vogue in India, is said to be 
completely secular and as such it is said 
to breed a godless people like that of 
Soviet Russia. If the religious element, 
as it is often argued, is not made a part 
and parcel of our being through the 
prevailing form of education that wc 
receive in schools and colleges, it will 
ever remain isolated and all knowledge 
derived therefrom will ever remain 
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formal and cannot touch the inmost 
fibre of our being. For our moral and 
spiritual regeneration, for our emotional 
and cultural elevation, we should, there- 
fore, make a new orientation of the 
current system of education. The Gov- 
ernment of Bengal in the Ministry of 
Education has accordingly adopted a 
resolution incorporating religious educa- 
tion within the curriculum of education 
meant for primary schools and maktabs. 

Dr. Rashdall rightly points out that 
the fundamental human instincts, are 
neither moral nor immoral but simply 
non-moral. The sublimation of these 
basic instincts is the best task that 
cducatioji can perform and the degree 
in which an educational system can 
accomplish this end will be the degree 
of humanity that it can enkindle in us. 

Religion is often a source of great 
inspiration to us and in some of the 
darkest hours of life it su])plies a mystic 
force to our will and character, and in 
tlic complex mental life of man it may 
not infrequently be I he main drive for 
many of his noblest thoughts and deeds. 
But the path of religion is full of snares. 
Tn the name of religion the greatest 
crimes are often committed and the 
greatest sins perpetrated. To the vil- 
lain, religion is scarcely a healing balm 
but a tempting profession; to tlic im- 
Icttcrcd, it is more often the magic cloak 
to hide his ignorance ; to the hypocrite, 
tlie best armour of life. If religion is 
to be a positive and a construclive force 
in our life instead of being a negative 
solace of our old age, wc should banish 
such emptiness and care more fc^r 
sincerity. 

Moreover no child is born with the 
impress of his creed stamped on his 
forehead. It is only the moralising 
influence of society into which he is born 
that shapes his religious views and the 
school and the college, in which he 
passes some of his days, represent a 


portion of this society and at best occupy 
an important corner of his life. The 
home and the outer world constitute the 
most in»portant portion of the child’s 
social life and as such they arc the 
mainsprings of his religious thoughts and 
moral inclinations. Besides, religion is 
a thing to be caught rather than taught, 
for, as Wordsworth points out, one 
impulse from a vernal wood may teach 
us more of man and of good than all the 
sages can and the meanest flower can 
brijig thouglits that lie too deep for 
tears. Hence no amount of Scripture 
class, no amount of apostolic sermon or 
lip service to religion can make a man 
l)ious, just as the study of Ethics alone 
cannot make a man more ethical in 
conduct unless he has a mind to be so, 
for religion is a thing more of realisation 
tliaii of learning. All that theoretical 
lessons can do is to provide a congenial 
atmosphere and so to induce our mind. 
Rut even then, mere idle words cannot 
create wonders which burning examples 
can. Each age and dime, moreover, 
nay, every stage of life has its own 
characteristic faith, and youth’s religion 
is not an apotheosis of babbling years 
nor the settled \'isioii of parting days, 
and within the circle of his own thought, 
each man is his best prophet and has 
his own standard of riglit and wrong. 

The essence of all religions is the same 
in all ages and in all dimes, and as 
there is no crowd at the top of the 
ladder, so the truth is revealed to the 
saints in all lands who have reached the 
Olympic height where varying creeds 
ilnd their grave and the iiiicoinmon 
merges in the common whole. But 
Dr, Tagore rightly points out that the 
Theology of every religion has its own 
peculiar colour, its distinctive wealth of 
beliefs and disbeliefs; so where Meta- 
physics agrees. Theology parts. To 
divest each religion of its theological 
part, is to cater an unwelcome dinner 
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to the mass of our students. To preach 
each religion with its own Theology, is 
to mar the pupils’ sense of unity and 
let the separatist view prevail; More- 
over, students of every denomination, 
of every shade of opinion, require 
specialist preachers, each having its own 
mode of worship, its own rites and 
rituals. To administer to the varying 
religious needs of the pupils, is to 
encourage the growth of denominational 
institutions <jr to convert the hetero- 
geneous temples of learning into 
museums of rival chapels. Dr. Tagore 
further shows that religious lessons can 
only have a meaning when they bear 
the impress of life in them and inspired 
teachers alone to whom the truth is 
revealed can make living truths burning 
with the fire of their tongue and the 
fervour of their soul. But such apt 
preachers arc rare among men and 
scarcely can wc have them on the 
pulpits of our institutions. Aptly says 
Dr. Tagore that the mighty foundations 
of academic lore may be laid deep into 
our heart by giving at stated intervals 
prescribed pills of knowledge in accord- 
ance with the current routine, but 
religion can have no such schedule to 
govern and it seldom grows by giving 
in daily and weekly succession formal 
doses in periodic order. Religion, fur- 
ther, is essentially a private concern, a 
thing of solitude, an affair between the 
individual and his God. 

No common law can define its limits, 
no general dogma can stand, and collec- 
tive gospels and mass prayers can in the 
end never prevail, for in personal com- 
munion alone man ever meets and greets 
his God. 

All religions have certain fundamental 
tenets and whatever differences may lie 
in them there is behind them a common 
idea of morality and it may be that what 
consid red to be moral in one part 
of the globe, may not be deemed so in 


another. Yet the idea remains and there 
can be no paradox if an honest attempt 
is made to seed a few good habits and 
breed a few good tastes. Such a moral 
requires no Bible for its foundation, no 
special cloister for its seclusion and no 
sectarian Logic or Sophist for its ad- 
ministration. It is the moral culture of 
man, the ethical and social education of 
the crude untutored ego and the con- 
secration and aesthetic reclamation of 
every kind of vulgar human failing. 
Morality is a plant of slow growth, and 
the best preacher of morals is not In* 
whj) bullies with the venom of his tongue 
or cajoles with tender and tempting 
words, but he who respects the liberty 
of his pupils and proceeds with his soft 
and touching words to analyse both sides 
of a problem that the pros and cons of 
the matter may reflect themselves in an 
im])artial way in the minds of his alumni 
and in the rcllccted light of their individ- 
ual conscience each may chalk out his 
own path. In the matter of morals, 
smiling lips make a richer harvest than 
sour looks or angry frowns, and no 
warmth of elo(]uence can ever exceed 
the burning force of a preacher’s life. 
Biographies of great men, moral maxims 
and printed card boards with holy 
watchwords, inspiring stories and ])ie- 
turcs have each its part to play, but the 
prime role which gives an ado in tin* 
wilderness is the role of the teacher’s 
life. Touching scenes and songs, free 
pamphlets and cards, good films and 
debates, sweet speeches and lectures, 
useful dramatic performances, radio and 
gramophone records, moral trophies, 
prizes and praises, each is inspiring in 
its own way, but the most potent of all 
is the fervour of the teacher’s example 
and the idea of emulation in the minds 
of his students. Boy Scout, Girl Guide, 
Ambulance and Red Cross Societies can 
do much in the matter of morals, if they 
are organised on a new basis into a sort 
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of real social service league for genuine 
constructive work. Unto the clouds the 
thirsty meadows turn, unto the gates of 
light the dark archives look, unto the 
centres of learning the dark rural wilds 
gaze, unto the land of plenty the 
famished beggars crowd, unto smiling 
towns the flooded peoples move, unto 
asylums of rest the sick and restless 
flock, unto the helpless the helper lends 
liis helping hand, and unto withering 
grass the dewy dawn brings ils spell. 
I.ove is joy and love is life, and the law 
that makes for love is the law that mosl 
abides. Where love is rich in word and 
deed, where love is the burden of each 
behest, where thinking love ])rings thr 
flock to the shepherd’s care, where 
human heart is taught to throb to every 
call with human pity, where silent work 
in social cause marks the teacher and 
the taught, there is the shrine of Sf)cia1 
work. Truth is law where untruth is 
rare, where candour brings smiling 
praise and lying gives no hiding place 
and where no butt of his fellows makes 
I he dullard quit his simple ‘no’ and utter 
‘yes’ ill despair. Punctuality reigns 
supreme where everything is in time 
and beating heart is tuned to the tick- 
ing clock that its moving hands may 
have a setting with our fleeting life. 

Sweet is the beauty of that which is 
neat and the neatness of our hand and 
attire is the neatness acquired in early 
years. Clean shines the lawn when the 
grass is mown, clean looks the abode 
when the dirt is gone, clean seems the 
heart when a clean breast is made. The 
mystic hand that nature reveals, the 
mystic art the poet unfolds, the mystic 


delight that moonlight brings, the 
mystic brush the painters hold, the 
mystic joy that music brings, the mystic 
love that soothes our being, the mystic 
wave that rolls the deep, the mystic 
awe that the heavens command, the 
mystic flower in our bower, and the 
mystic marble in our tower and the rosy 
dream of golden slumber have in beauty 
their sacred spring. So with temples 
and palaces, Pericles did in days of yore 
his capital city adorn that her beauty 
might impart noble lessons to her 
peoples’ heart and men on earth might 
learn that her noble image had a noble 
return. The ruddy morn tears the 
gloomy screen and calls forth our mirth. 
And the heart that learns to adore the 
beauteous works of God, bathed in holy 
light, must some day meet its Txird. A 
taste for beauty no lecture can implant, 
as the taste of honey no honeyed words 
can imparl. Tt is a thing of the heart 
where none can enter save the pupils’ 
feeling of ])lcasiirc. Nature with her 
bounteous charms grants the joy divine 
in hours of gardening and open air 
classes. Nature study and periodic 
sojourn in the festive green can make 
the learner’s heart warm. Our senses 
must be trained from early years to 
receive the soft and delicate call which 
beauty sends. l/cssons in literatmc and 
folk dance, pictures, music and works 
of art, potteries and vases, mural paint- 
ings and decorations can all lead to the 
appreciation of beauty. To enjoy nature 
is to obey its glorious Lord and the joy 
that springs from works of art will soothe 
ns Avith no mere content but makes us, 
ill a sense, creators of their inner heart. 



SCRIPTURES OF ASIA 

By NicHOiiAs Roerich 


In the torn and yellow manuscripts 
of Turfan we find hymns to ‘The God of 
Liffht’, ‘To the Sun’, ‘To the Eternal 
Living Soul’. We find prayers for peace 
and cpjiet and ascension, where the 
word peace is often repeated. 

Besides an immense collection of 
Buddhist texts, discoveries were also 
made of many Chinese, Manichean, 
Nestorian, Tibetan, Iranian and other 
Central Asian manuscripts. 

The deserted temples are now in ruins, 
and the vestiges of towers and ram- 
parts buried beneath the sands, indi- 
cate the silo of flourishing cities. The 
frescoes have gone, the libraries have 
been scattered and all their treasures 
ransacked. The traveller to-day, who 
goes by another route no longer sees 
those brilliant colours, that shinifig 
metal ware, but only darkness. 

These manuscripts have suffered as 
much from the hands of vandals as from 
dampness and decay, and yet their mild- 
ewed pages still remind us that these 
dark and deserted ruins vere at one 
time the abode of clean and luminous 
thought. The soul of many an ancient 
scribe is still enshrined in lofty messages. 

A recent translation from one of the 
Turfan hymns reads thus : 

“A hymn to the Living Soul ... all 
the sins, all the hesitations internal and 
external, all the thoughts, all that has 
been thought and said . . . mixture of 
good and evil thoughts, unconsciousness. 
‘Know Thyself’; ‘the pure word which 
leads to the soul.’ ‘Through the soul 
understand all the wicked words of the 
Master of Evil, which are likely to lead 
you toward the eternal Darkness !’ 


‘As a judge weigh every word that is 
said and manifested. Understand the 
transmigration of the soul and behold 
the depths of hell where the souls suffer 
torments.’ 

“Preserve the purity of your soul and 
the treasures of the word” . . . “0 
devouring fire of Man ! and you lumi- 
nous winged Free Soul.” 

“Predestination and transmigration 
defend your heart and thought from 
all wicked impulses.” 

‘Go to the land of Light by the road of 
f)cace.’ . . , 

‘I sing Thee, O God omnipotent, 0 
Living Soul, O gift of the Father.’ 

‘By I he saintly path turn to thy 
home. O Power, so generously dispens- 
ing happiness.’ 

‘Wisdom , . . all . . . Herself . . . 
Trembling . . . hearing . . . peace . . . 
You the Son of the Almighty.’ 

‘All the perseentions, all the torments 
and poverty and need which You have 
assumed, who could endure them ? 
Thou art the Luminous One, the Gra- 
cious One, the Blessed One, the Power- 
ful and Noble Master” .... 

“Proceeding from the Light, from 
God, I have lost my native land, I have 
been exiled.” 

“Be blessed he who will deliver my 
soul from torments” ... 

“You will receive Eternal Life.” 

“Purify your luminous soul and she 
will liberate you.” 

“Sing that beautiful hymn, the hymn 
of Good for peace, for confidence.” 

“Sing beautifully and rejoice in the 
thought : ‘O Luminous Guide of the 
Soul’.” 
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“With the trumpet declare with joy : 
‘Guide our souls in unity towards 
salvation’.” 

“To the call of the trumpet the sons 
of God will joyfully respond.” 

“Say ‘Holy! Holy! Holy!’ Say 
‘Amen ! Amen !’ ” 

“Sing ‘O Luminous Wisdom’ : Repeat 
the pure saying ‘The Living word of 
Truth will liberate the prisoners from 
their chains.’ Glorify the Truth.” 

“Sing ‘Be ardent in the fear of God; 
unite in the commandments . . . liight 
. . . call . . . the herald . . . the great 
peace, treasures, which the souls, the 
eyes, the ears . . . Invite the Son of 
God to the Divine Bamiuet, decorate 
the beloved groves, show the way to the 
Light’. ” 

“Group your members in numbers of 
five, seven, twelve. There they are the 
seven glittering noble stones on which 
the world is based. Through their power 
the words and all beings live.” “It is 
like a lamp in the house shining in 
darkness ...” 

“Do not strike liiin who has struck 
you.” “Do not be revenged on him 
who takes revenge.” “Do not seduce 
those win) try to seduce you.” “Re- 
ceive in a friendly way those who come 
lo you in anger.” “Do not do unto 
others wdiat you would not have them 
do to you.” “Suffer offences from those 
higher than yourself, from your equals 
and from those inferior.” 

“Do not let the elephant be wounded 
by the flowers that arc thrown at him. 
Let not the stone be dissolved by drops 
of water. Offences and calumnies will 
not shake the long suffering ones. The 
long suffering One will stand like Mount 
Sumeru.” 

“The long suffering will know how to 
appear at times as a disciple, at times 
as a master, at others as a slave, or as 
a lord”. . . 

‘‘There is the path, there is the 


mystery, there is the great command- 
ment and the gates of liberation I” 

“Let Thy will be done. Let Thy 
magnificence protect me and let my 
patience, righteousness and fear of God 
be increased. Thy voice and my ear. . . 

“Happy is he who in your purity and 
justice, O God, knows the variety, the 
multiformity, the charitableness, the 

miracle ... 

“Here is a disciple of righteous heart 
and one who loves liis master. He 

follows his master, he honours his name 
and cherishes him . . . 

“Receive those brothers who come to 
you. If they would draw from thy 

wa’sdfjm then teach them as if they were 
your own children, . . 

“T like the Lord who takes off his 
armour and lays aside his weapons to 
])ut on his royal robes. Thus the 

envoy of light sets aside his militant 
character and sits in light and in his 
divine aspect, with a shining crown, 
with a beautiful crown. And in great 
joy, the Luminous Ones hurry to him 
from right and left singing a hymn of 
joy.*' They all gather around the divine 
miracle like flashes of lightning . . . 

“The noble Lord has kept his pro- 
mise. I shall sit on high, at the pre- 
destined hour, I shall send you help.” 

So say these mouldy manuscripts. 
In these ‘pchicvi’ and ‘oigur’ scriptures 
have been kept the voices from distant 
lands. 

In the frescoes the characteristics of 
various nations combine harmoniously, 
and both in imagery and technique you 
will find the outlines of the Chinese, 
Iranian, and Hindu genius. Luminous 
great eyed figures surrounded by various 
symbols send up their prayers for peace. 

“And from beyond the Himalayas 
resound the prayers of the ancient 
Vedas.” 

“Let all the pain of the world bring 
us peace. Let God be witness to it.” 
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“Let Peace be one and let it reign 
everywhere.” 

“Let Peace come unto us.” 

In the midst of the whirlwinds of the 
West Dante in his immortal way tells 
us : 

“O Man what tempests must strike 
thee, what losses thou must suffer, what 
shipwreck and loss must ensue, while 
you strive like a many-headed monster 
towards evil. You are sick in your 
eoiisciousiiess, you are sick in senti- 
ment. Insoluble rcasoiiiiig will not help 


your consciousness. The clearest proofs 
will not convince your low under- 
standing. 

“Even sweet and divine clearness does 
not attract you, though it breathes 
through the harmonies of the Holy 
Spirit. Remember, brother, how well 
and agreeable it is to live in unity.” 

Asia prayed for Peace and the great 
souls of the West called for the same. 

In all the prayers which were inscrib- 
ed to last, there has been a desire for 
peace, for the peace of the world. 


THE APPARENT AND THE REAL SELF 

(From the standpoint of Advaita Vedanta,) 

By Dinesii Chandra Bhattaciiarya Shastri, Tarka-Vkdanta-Tirtha 

[An insight into the working of Ihc human mind and how it can effwtively help 
in the perception of the Reality that transcends it arc fully developed in this intcrcsliiig 
article.— Ed.Jj. 


Undoubtedly mind is capable of con- 
necting and harmonising apparently 
conflicting elements in our personality. 
It is mind that connects our spiritual 
being with the material one, it connects 
consciousness and matter. It is mind 
that has brought down transcendence 
into immanence, infinity into finitude. 
The Upani shads have spoken of the 
supreme Self as owing to the 

fact of its being perceived in mind and 
through mind. Sadhana (efforts) and 
Siddhi (success), freedom and bondage, 
all these are concerns of the mind, and, 
as such, mind occupies the most 
important place in our active personal 
life. So, it must be of the greatest 
importance to determine the nature of 
mind, its features and functions. In 
all its conscious and subconscious func- 
tions, mind retains an egoistic identity 
which is called ‘Ahamkara’. It is 
obvious, according to the Vedantists, 
that mind is like a plastic substance, 


which can undergo any sort of modifica- 
tion and yet retain its identity. Thus, 
mind is persisting but modifiable 

( ), its modifications being called 
‘Vritti’. As it is modifiable it is matter 
( sra ), because consciousness admits of no 
transformation or modification. Being 
material, it cannot, by itself, be the 
knower, the ‘souP in us. Who is, then, 
the knower — the subject in us, this is 
the problem. The subject — ^the appar- 
ent self, which knows and feels all 
outside it, acts and re-acts on the 
external world, is a most important 
figure in epistemology. To ascertain 
the nature of the subject (5!T^T) —the 
active knower, the ^thinking souP of 
Descartes, we have to resort to a deeper 
analysis of its features and functions. 
Is it a reality, a constant factor? Or, 
is it a series of ideas or sensations, as 
the Yogftchara-Buddhists and the 
sensationalists hold ? Is it a simple 
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substance, or a compound? These are 
the problems to be solved. 

All reasonable thinkers, Eastern or 
Western, agree in this point that, there 
must be a constant knower into whose 
consciousness objects must come together 
to be compared and judged. If this 
knower — the subject, were a series of 
different ideas or sensations, the knowl- 
edge of succession, similarity and 
identity ( ) would be impossible. 
Remembrance ^ ) would also be im- 

})0ssiblc, in case of a momentary subject. 
So, it must be a constant and identical 
factor, to remember, to recognize, to 
understand similarity and succtssion. 
But according to the Vedanta this active 
knower, though constant, is not one 
pure substance; neither pure conscious- 
ness nor pure matter. The knower is 
a sort of compound, a mixture of matter 
and consciousness ( ). 

A keen introspection into the nature 
of the subject will disclose that the 
subject — the active knower, must have 
the capacity of coming into contact 
with the material objects, and of being 
re-iictcd upon, to undergo certain modi- 
fications. On the other hand, it must 
be a conscious principle to reveal the 
objects. So, if the knower be purely 
material he cannot have understanding 
or the power of revealing; and if ho be 
pure co.isciousncss, he cannot undergo 
the limitations of individuality and the 
niodirications necessary in knowledge 
( fftlj ), Generation of knowl- 

edge is not possible without a modifiable 
ego-mind. Thus, the active knower is 
not only ego-mind ( 

capable of modification ( ) 
but has, also, the spark of consciousness 
reflected on, and illumining it, which 
^^akes it a knowing ( ) principle. 
Being illumined by consciousness, mind 
becomes a conscious knower and it 
^^ppears as somewhat self-conscious, 


when it feels ‘P (Vl|{') or ‘I am’ 

But, in fact, the knower is not self- 
conscious; ‘self-consciousness’, as it is 
generally understood, is a logical con- 
tradiction ( ). Rather, it 

is self-revealed ( ) —revealed 
by the witness— consciousness ( 
which is the true self — the changeless 
'fwn) constant background of the 
knower. Evidently, the knower — the 
common subject cannot be the final 
illurniner. How can the subject know 
it’s own changes or modifications? 
‘Being fiablc to modifiealions itself, it 
cannot witness its own modifications, 
since, the seen can never be the seer.’ 

As such, all 

mental objects or modifications are 
witnessed by this witness, the ultimate 
Self. 

This is an impregnable point of the 
Vedanta, which other thinkers, both 
Eastern and Western, have failed often 
In understand. Descartes’ arguments, 
for establishing a ‘soul’ by its thinking’, 
are confused truth. ‘I doubt’, there- 
fore ‘I think’, and so there must be a 
soul which thinks,— these establish 
only a thinking soul,- -that, also, in an 
erroneous way. Our consciousness of 
‘thinking’ is not prior to the conscious- 
ness of the ‘thinker’- -the ego, so that, 
‘thinking’ can establish a thinker ‘soul’. 
Rather, the consciousness of ego or soul 
is prior to the consciousness of thinking, 
both being revealed and witnessed by 
the same witness-consciousness, — the 
ultimate illurniner ). Conscious- 

ness, limited within mind 

but not affected by the changes of 
mind, witnessing all its changes and pro- 
cesses and illumining it, is the witness — 
consciousness ( ) —the knower 

par i\rcelh'nce ( as the 
Vedanta holds it. The knowledge of 
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the common knowcr is a product and^ 
therefore, mutable; but ‘the knowledge* 
of the final seer — ^the witness, is ceaseless 
and eternal. The Vedanta has. spoken 
of this witness in most illuminating 
terms. %!||*raT5ft»n?,?’ ‘By 

what will you experience the witness?* 
H felTsftin!’, ‘You can- 
not perceive the subject of subjects.* 
The implicatioif of these assertions is 
that the witness or the ‘seer’(f^^,5^) 
cannot be made an object ( ) 
of perception like other things, but it 
can only be realised through the Shruti- 
texts, as ‘the ultimate subject which is 
never the object’ — 381’ — 

as the Shruti (Vedanta) has described it. 
Strictly speaking the witness is never 
the object of any sort of knowledge; 
only, the ignorance about it is removed 
by the Shruti texts, leaving it to shine 
in its own self-luminous glory. That 
which is the final illuminer cannot be 
or require to be revealed by anything 
else. To emphasize its final luminosity 
and non-objectivity the Vedanta has 
termed the witness as ‘the seer of the 
seer* ( 3^53 8T )j ‘the hearer of the 
hearer* ( wig; «nclT ) and so on. The 
witness, though it is somewhat condi- 
tioned by mind to appear as an indi- 
vidual, yet, being the ail witnessing 
background of the individual, is change- 
less (,f2^^)- -not intrinsically qualified 
by mind with its activities and modifica- 
tions. It is the changeless illuminer of 
mind and its changes and processes. 
It is the knowcr, the empirical self 
( ) which is qualified by the 
changes and activities of mind, as a 
condition is always effective on the 
reflection (3qt^: qfaftw 
Thus we get a clear understanding 
of the knower of the Vedantists, the 
knower which is concerned with common 
knowledge of externals, and which 
undergoes all sorts of possible transfor- 


mations ( ), It is also 

termed as ‘Jiva* (living), being intrin- 
sically connected with life. It passes 
through various states of experience, 
retaining its identity all the time as a 
material entity. Only the identity and 
constancy of consciousness which is un- 
differentiated in itself cannot account 
for remembrance, recognition and idea 
of similarity etc., if mind were not 
identical as a retainer of all the im- 
pressions ( ) in all its states of 
experience. 

The knower ‘Jiva’ has three general 
states of experience ( ) 
— (i) the waking state, (n) the dream- 
state, and (Hi) the state of deep sleep. 
Man, being too busy with the waking 
state, has not cared much for the other 
two states. But the Vedanta points 
out that these finer states of experience 
arc of no le.ss importance, at least in 
the field of metaphysics. The same 
subject or the empirical self passes 
through these different states, retaining 
a conscious idcjility ( ), though 

the states pass away. ‘I, who was 
merged in deep ignorance all this time, 
or was dreaming this and that, am now 
awake and seeing my surroundings.’ 
These remembrances and cognitions of 
the same subject suggest a constant 
knower who meets tJicse different sorts 
of experience in these different states, 
and also, a changeless cogniser of these 
states and modifications of the knower 
(jiva). The knowcr which undergoes 
these states and modifications cannot 
know its own changes. Therefore, the 
witness is the seer of all the states and ex- 
periences of the knower ( ). 

The knower — the reflected consciousness 
ill mind— illumines and reveals only 
external, extra-mental, objects while the 
witness — the self-consciousncss { 

) — reveals the mind itself, its states, 
processes and modifications. As such, 
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the witness illumines all mental objects — 
pleasures, pains, and recollections and 
also all imaginary and illusory (vfiRIY- 
fiiwn ) objects. Finer distinc- 
tions, made here in the Vedantic .episte- 
mology are subtle and complex. Mental 
transformation or modification ( qfinHR ^ 
takes place only in case of true knowl- 
edge ( ) produced through valid 

sources ( wnHICT ) . All imaginary 
and illusory objects arc not projections 
( mind, but of ignorance— 
‘Avidya’ which stands pervading both 
the object and mind. But, whether 
projections of mind or of ignorance, all 
these inner objects are illumined and 
cognised by the witness. Tt must be 
understood here that these cognitions of 
the witness do not mean any change 
or modification for the witness 

as it is the changeless eternal illuminer 
of all knowledge and ignorance, of all 
modifications of mind and Avidya. 
With the generation of these modifica- 
tions (of mind and Avidya), the cogni- 
tions of the witness seem to be pro- 
duced, though the cognition or the 
revealing of the witness, is its nature. 

changeless and constant. In 
fact, it assumes a pretended Svitness- 
hood’ ^ 

being pure consciousness in itself. 

No less complicated is the problem of 
the relation between the knowerCOTIffT. 

) and the witness ( \ mind 
being the common connecting link 
between them. Mind with reflected 
consciousness ( ), being a super- 
imposition on consciousness, bears a 
relation of identity (non-difference) 
^’^ith the witness. Even in the case of 
external objects, though their illumina- 
tion is caused by the mind-conscious- 
i»ess ( BRfTRTR \ yet the knowledge or 
the awareness ( 9T99T ) produced in the 
object by the mind-function is illumined 
W the witness, as also the unawareness 


( 1I5ITTOT) of the object was illumined by 
the witness before the mind-function 
^ ), . Tn the case of internal 

objects — pleasure ( ), pain ( )» 

or desire ( RTR ), these, being modifica- 
tions of mind itself, require no other 
mind-function to destroy their unaware- 
ness ( ) . But as they are mental 
objects or modificaiions like knowledge, 
they require the changeless witness- 
consciousness to illumine and reveal 
them. 

Thus the changeless f ) self- 
. 1 ^ 

consciousness ( ] is the witness 

of all the modifications and states of 
Jiva— the knower, who is the support 
i' OTWT, of the three different 

states — waking ( dreaming ( 

and deep-sleep . The ‘conscious 

state’ (modern psychology) of the 
knower, when it undergoes mental 
modifications ( externally 

through the senses or internally, is 
the waking state. WhcTi it undergoes 
a finer state ‘sub-conscious state,’ 
(modern psychology) and becomes the 
seat of imaginary objects, made of im- 
pressions of the waking state ( ^rmjTRJIT- 

\ to be revealed by the witness, with- 
out any function of the sense-organs or 
mind, it is the dreaming state of Jiva. 
In this state Jiva is technically termed 
as ‘Taijasa’ (' R1RT \ its name in the 
waking state being ‘Vishwa’f fiffsC ^ . In 
this dreaming state mind remains as a 
seat of the impressions, but not as a 
receiving instrument of knowledge 
The senses, like the objects, 
are also all imaginary in dream*, being 
projections of Avidya ( RfilinqftRTR 
with the help of previous impressions 
( b Being projections of 

* According to some, the dream objef ts 
are illusory projections or modifications of 

mind ( UTOTjm \ 
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Avjdya (ignorance), they are all illu- 
mined by the witness, who illuminates 
mind and Avidya and all their modifica- 
tions alike. 

In deep sleep ( 55% ) the ego-mind 
dissolves into the finest causal state 
( RWU, , a state where no 

distinct experience is possible. In this 
state, Jiva is called STT^, as it exjicri- 
enccs (undergoes) a causal state of un- 
differentiated ignorance -an ‘uncon- 
scious state’ — which, also, is illumined 
and cognised by the witness, whoso 
vision is unfailing and ceaseless. As 
the ego-mind is dissolved, no distinct 
knowledge by mental niodification is 
possible in this state, but only the «r'eed 
mind undergoes a subtle modification in 
experiencing the ignorance. It is due 
to this experience that we can remember 
past deep ignorance when wc wake up. 
“I was in deep ignorance, T could not 
know anything in sleep.” This cogni- 
tion of the past ignorance must be a 
remembrance, which presupposes an 
experience of the ignorance in sleep 
Remembrance always implies previous 
experience ( ). This 
knowledge of the past ignorance cannot 
be an inference owing to the want of a 
proper minor term ( W ) and a sufficient 
middle term or reason (\g ). If you do 
not perceive anything in sleep, you can- 
not have any idea even of the gap (the 
time of sleep), which may form the 
minor term in the inference. Nor is 
there any proper middle term (reason) 
coniieeted with the gap (slceji-tirac) to 
infer the ignorance in that state. So 
there must be a subtle experience of 
the ignorance in deep sleep, which we 
remember afterwards when awake. 

These are the three states of Jiva— 
the empirical self — ^which is said to 
have a fourth state also. “That 

which is pure consciousness, unsensed 


and unobjectified and devoid of any 
creation or modification, which is the 
one and the ultimate good, is con- 
sidered to be the ‘fourth’; it is the 
Self.” (Mandukya Upanishad). Thus, 
this fourth state is the ultimate Self, 
and as such it is neither a state nor the 
fourth. The words have been conven- 
tionally used to denote it. ‘The terra 
fourth given to the Self is an imaginary 
number’ ( ) , According 

to the Vedanta, it is the one 
absoluti' Reality- the true Self— upon 
which Jiva, with all its states, is a 
conditioned ( ) superimposition 

( ). The real Self which is pure 

consciousness has no different statc;^. 
It is the ever-illumining, Felf-luminous, 
ultimate reality. The different states 
belong to the apparent self, Jiva who 
is cmidi tinned by mind or Avidya 
(ignorance). Self-consciousness (^TrJT 
which pervades and illumines it 
is mislaken to have those stales, 
through our confusion ( ). 

‘it seems to medit- 
ate, it seems to be active’ — thus the 
Vedanta speaks of the ultimate Self. 
To realise this ‘fourth’ — the perfect Self 
-the knower’s real absolute nature, 
the knower has to undergo a kind of 
mystic experience called Nirvikaljja 
Samadhi, with the help of the Vedif 
dictum — ‘I am the pun 

.Self -the Brahman.’ The knower has 
to meditate on its meaning- -the. purr 
Self until it destroys the ignorance 
about the Self and thereby loses itself 
in the true Self in Nirvikalpa Samadhi, 
leaving' it to shine in its self-luminous 
glory. It is the highest kind of 
experience man can achieve, as it brings 
the knower face to face with thr 
Reality and enables it to merge in the 
Reality, to attain its own true nature 
(W?5<l!n%). It leads the knower to his 
svmumm bonum. 



THE BHAKTI YOGA OF SAINT THERESE 

By Maiicel Sauton 

fMon. Saulon is closely assucialed with the work of the Uamakrishn a- Vedanta Society 
in France. We are indebted to Swami Siddheswarananda for the translation from the 


original French.— Ed.] 

“May the Divine Master be pleased 
that this immense liberality he has 
shown towards this miserable sinner 
be of some utility to those who will 
read me, give them force and the 
courage to renounce all, through 
LOVE of HIM”. 

Saint Therese of Jesus, the illustrious 
saint of Die Kith century, is known 
universally. The legend that has grown 
around her does not always represent 
her in a proper light. To study and 
estimate her, one should go back to 
that narration the saint herself has 
given, at the age of fifty, under the 
order of her own confessor. That ac- 
count of herself is a book full of noble 
counsels, and information; there the 
saint recounts to us her life from child- 
hood down to the time she attained 
perfection. There we can see her pain- 
ful struggles, we can analyse the 
methods she employed to surmount 
them and we can appreciate their 
valuer The saint is not a professional 
author. Her work is not a book of 
imaginations. It is a narrative of 
observations, the history of inner 
experiences. She writes in haste, in a 
manner concealed, amidst the numerous 
responsibilities and preoccupations of 
life, — very often by night. To under- 
stand these and the proper state of her 
soul we must turn to the account, 
given by the saint herself. She wrote 
under inspiration. Everything passed 
before her eyes as if they were models. 
She had only to copy them ; her pen ran 
on the paper with unimaginable speed. 


She did not i vcn re-read her writings. 
Yet Spain docs not consider her less 
than her best writers. 

She admits to have painfully seen her 
own portraiture through these narra- 
tions, for she brings here what she calls 
“her innumerable disloyalties.” She 
suffered much more in describing the 
‘graces’ she received from the Lord. 

They that love spiritual things cannot 
but be interested in reading this un- 
believable adventure the history of a 
young nun who heard also the call from 
I he ‘Unknown’- in that age of dis- 
coveries. Alone and without experi- 
ences she wanted to cross her ocean. 
Her voyage took more than twenty 
years. She must have faced many 
a danger- but she surmounted all the . 
storms and tempests, thanks to her 
power of will and her heroism. She at 
last arrived at the haven of realisation. 

The message of Saint Therese can be 
understood in different ways. She had 
a rich treasure and one can draw from 
it according to one’s own preferences. 
May this short sketch of her life stimu- 
late the reader to search for the real 
source, the text, the saint herself has 
left behind. We have followed her own 
narration and we have attempted to 
reconstruct the frame-work of her life, 
studying it in relation to her race, her 
country and the period she lived in. 
By this means we can understand the 
inlluences she came under and also the 
complete transformation of her charac- 
ter — the end and aim of a true spiritual 
quest. Saint Therese has been, in fact, 
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in perpetual conflict with her environ- 
ment, nay she was in rebellion against 
it. 

Those amongst us who are familiar 
with Oriental thought and mysticism 
may see how a Spanish saint of the 
ICth century, by realising in an eminent 
manner the true Christian ideal, arrived 
at the same conception as that of the 
Vedanta. For, Saint Therese employed 
the experimental method. In arriving 
at Truth her method was an inner 
research through meditation. She 
prsiyed to the Lord in silence. She 
discovered in herself the eternal truths. 

Thr TAje of Saint Thcrhe 

She was born in Avila on the 26th 
of March, 1/515. Her parents belonged 
to the old nobility of Spain. Her father, 
widowed early in life, remarried. Born 
of the second connection, she had 
altogether three sisters and eight or nine 
brothers. 

Her youth was passed in the town 
of Avila, the capital of the province of 
the same mime, which formed part of 
the old Castillo. The Spanish towns 
kept up the feudal character of the 
middle ages. Commonly, the towns 
were built on some elevation, with walls 
and fortifications surrounding them. 
They had the appearance of real fort- 
resses, the roads being narrow and 
tortuous. The buildings had one or 
two stories. The houses of the nobility 
were decorated with one balcony of 
east iron or sculptured stone. The 
strong wooden doors were equipped with 
locks and nails. Each home was a 
sort of fortress where one received one’s 
relations or very intimate friends. 
Ladies usually remained indoors. Each 
town had a number of churches, 
chapels, convents and monasteries. 
Avila was- in fact, an eagle’s nest that 
doiniiiatcd the arid country that sur- 
rounded it. 


The influence of territory plays an 
important part in moulding life, conse- 
quently the Spanish character has 
changed very little, in spite of invasions 
and the mixing of the races. The 
Spaniard without ceasing to be a man 
of the world held on to a code of 
honour that anterior generations trans- 
mitted to him; this he obeys, what- 
ever may be his social standing. Ilis 
vitality is exceptional; and after all, 
the individual rests loyal to a certain 
ideal that gives to his existence a pro- 
found significance. From this comes 
the high relief of character — that curi- 
ous mixture of idealism and realism, 
the eternal dialogue of Don Quixote 
and Saneho Panza. From this also is 
derived the wealth of the Spanish 
genius, its natural gestures and its 
dignified bearing. 

Let us add to the above description 
that a sterile intellectualism is contrary 
to the si)irit of the couiilry. One 
cannot distinguish, in fact, an idea 
from an act. Once the Spaniard admits 
a principle, his work is its natural 
sequence. Personal interest is never 
the dominating factor. The individual 
gets his inner strength from elevated 
sentiments: honour, generosity, fidelity, 
and heroism. 

Ir. the midst of outbursts of temper 
he conserves his taste for logic; he 
remains sensible to certain practical 
considerations and will be the first to 
laugh at himself. 

Sf)ain at the end of the 15th century 
had chased the Arabs out of the king- 
dom of (iranada ; she had expelled 
the ’ .Jews from her territory and she 
had just discovered America. The 
Spanish domination attained its climax 
in Europe under Charles V and Philli|) 
II. That was also the moment of the 
great colonial expansion. In the 16th 
century the Incjuisition was again 
powerful. Turquemada died only in 
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1498. This was the century of autho- 
rity for the spiritual powers as well as 
for the temporal, for both employed fear 
and violence. 

In narrating the account of the early 
years of her life, the saint 'gives us 
only very few details. We do not find 
here the usual memoirs of ehildhond. 
She was interested in reading some 
books that seemed to have exercised 
a great influence on her. The books 
that absorbed her attention were those 
concerning chivalry and those that 
treated about the lives of Catholic 
saints. These studies influenced her to 
sueh an extent that she decided to run 
away with one of her l)rntbers from 
her paternal home to figlit the Arabs 
and become a martyr. This flight did 
not proceed further than the walls of 
the town. The idea of a hell reserved 
to the wicked tormented her very 
much. She repeated for a long lime the 
two words that terrified her — ‘‘for 
ever.” In her twelfth year she^ lost 
her mother. The suffering she experi- 
enced made her go and search near the 
Mother of Christ the protection that 
slic jusL lost. Her father sent her to 
a convent of the Augustine Sisters for 
h(T education. She was admitted there 
in 1531 at the age of sixteen. In the 
\r ‘ginning it appeared as if she showed 
a nuiiked aversion for the religious life. 
According to contemporary opinion, 
she was a young girl, gay, playful, 
amiable, obliging and desirous to 
please. She loved fine attire and 
perfumes. 

After a grave illness, she returned to 
the home of her father and from there 
went to the house of a married sister 
who lived in an adjacent locality. On 
the way she stopped in the house of 
her uncle who asked her to read out 
to him aloud at night some of the 
religious books. It is then that the 
negation of all values of this life — ^the 


vanities of the world and the brevity 
of human life -commenced to appear 
before her. The suffering and pain of 
this world appeared to her less than 
those of purgatory. This inner conflict 
remained for three months. After that 
period she opened herself to her father, 
telling him of her spiritual intentions; 
her father asked her to wait till his 
death. Nothing made her retrace her 
steps. She was so attached to a sense 
of honour that once she gave a word 
cd iwomise, she would not take it back. 
Her determination was made. Once 
more she went away from her paternal 
home. She entered the Convent of 
Jnearnation and submitted herself to an 
inner torture. Before everything else, 
she placed the good of her soul. All 
other things were of no account. She 
was 21 years old. In the following 
year she took her vows. Saint Theresc 
had a very bad health. All her life she 
experienced physical ]>ain. She suffered 
so much during the early period of her 
novitiate. She was almost deprived of 
her senses. She was sent to a well- 
known town to take a euro. On the’ 
way she ])asscd the home of the uncle 
about whom we have already spoken. 
He gave her one book treating about 
meditation, “The Third Abieidaire.’* 
She admits that she did not know how 
to meditate. But she had already the 
taste for solitude and for inner exami- 
nation. She took the book as a guide; 
but she had to wait for twenty years 
to find a spiritual master who could 
really understand her. 

The treatment she followed only con- 
tributed to aggravate her condition and 
her father brought her back to Avila. 
She then remembered the words of .Tob, 
“Since we have received the ‘goods’ of 
the Lord, why should we not receive 
also the ‘ills’ likewise.” She never 
feared any malady so long as she was 
resolved to gain eternal happiness. She 
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was on the point of death. Her tomb 
was already made. But she came back 
to life. The following words are attri- 
buted to her — ‘‘Why was I called- back? 
I saw hell. I saw that my father would 
owe me his salvation. I saw the monas- 
tery that I was to establish. I saw the 
souls that I had to save there. I saw 
that T should die holy.” Tn 15.-59 she 
came back to her convent ill, and all 
suffering. For about three years she 
remained paralysed. In the course of 
this suffering she showed a marvellous 
patience. Her only desire was to cure 
herself so that she could recommence 
her meditations. Saint Thercse strived 
during the course of many years to 
follow the path of perfection. Already 
people had begun to speak of her in 
the town of Avila. Gossip attracted a 
certain amount of attention. “Were 
her visions the work of God or demon ?” 
Opinions were ranged for and against 
her as the people in the town attempted 
to answer them. Her confessor hesi- 
tated to give a verdict. Here was the 
Calvary Saint Therese had to mount. 
And during this long period, she had 
only to sustain herself by her own 
inner consolations and with the aid of 
a few rare people who knew the reality 
concerning her. 

We see her next near one aristo- 
cratic Spanish lady whoso husband had 
just died. Saint Therese is charged by 
the order of her superior to give her 
spiritual consolation. This gave her an 
opportunity to study the world, its 
customs and usages. She got much 
profit out of it. When she came back 
to Avila, a new suffering awaited her. 
During her meditation she received a 
divine commission to found a new con- 
vent where cll the rules of the Carme- 
lites were to be applied in all their 
original purity. Her divine Master 
urged that she should not talk any 
more with men. She was asked to fly 


from all mundane influence and conse- 
crate herself entirely to God. One 
should read in the text of the saint all 
the sorrows that the creation of this new 
convent cost her. Her superiors and 
even the whole town were ranged 
against her. But she executed the 
orders received from on high; she fol- 
lowed all the counsels that were given 
to her during her meditations. Little 
by little she surmounted all the resist- 
ances and installed herself in the end 
in the convent dedicated to St, Joseph, 
where she could, without making any 
compromise, follow the example of her 
Divine Master and like Him practise 
poverty. 

Her period of preparation was over. 
Saint Therese received one divine mis- 
sion — that of saving souls. Without 
abandoning the path of Love she had 
to acccy)t that work. She created a 
considerable number of convents and 
monasteries f)f the same order-- that of 
the Carmel. In spite of her precarious 
health she was seen exercising her un- 
tiring activity at Medina del Campo, at 
Valladolid, at Toledo, al. Segovia, at 
Valence, and at Burgos. She passed 
away on 5th October, 1582, at the age 
of sixty-eight years. She is said to have 
pronounced on her death-bed the fol- 
lowing words: “O My God and my 
Beloved, there has come at last, that 
hour which I so ardently desired . . . 
I shall soon be released . . . May your 
wdll be done.” 

The Tnnislnnnaliou of Saht Thcrhc — 
Her conversion 

Saint Therese manifested in herself 
the ideal type of Spanish womanhood of 
the noble class. From her social posi- 
tion she inherited the cult of honour 
and of service. She was born in the 
caste of warriors. From that race she 
imbibed her taste for purity, generosity 
and a contempt for death. We can see 
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in her, the type of a real heroine. 
According to her confession not even 
the shadow of sexuality stained her life. 
She remained completely foreign to 
every sentiment of maternity. For her 
the cult of the Infant Jesus of the 
Infant God had never an attraction. 
The ardent passion she had for Jesus 
began from her childhood. “I ever 
had for Jesus an extraordinary devo- 
tion.” She wanted to possess her ideal 
‘entirely’ and with ‘full hands.’ 
Nothing could repulse her from the 
efforts she made in this direction. She 
realised in herself the Christian ideal in 
all its purity. True she had great moral 
qualities: frankness and an innate hor- 
ror of falsehood. She had still some 
human associations that frittered away 
her powers. Her sportive character 
attracted numerous persons, who be- 
came very sensible to her charms and 
entertained her with mundane conver- 
sations. Then Jesus Himself appeared 
to her and charged her to converse only 
vvllh angels. She could not bear re- 
proach and contempt. She was happy 
when the world esteemed her. She was 
very sensitive on the side of upholding 
the cult of honour, that second religion 
of Spain. She loved ornaments and the 
vanities of the world; later she had to 
pr; disc poverty like her Master. When 
saint Tlicrcsc had to leave the convent 
of Incarnation for that of St. Joseph, 
her entire outfit consisted only of a torn 
habit and a broken comb. She even 
had the desire to go out in the streets 
and beg her food as a mendicant. She 
could not sui)port the idea of possess- 
ing anything whatsoever. She threw 
away all before going to meditate. 

The servile fear she had in the begin- 
uing was later replaced by a filial fear. 
Jesus appeared to her now like a very 
powerful King, like a good Master. 
But Saint Th^rfese tamed herself; the 
purification did its work; and finally 


divine Love was born and it began to 
grow. “He is one good friend — 
Jesus.” On her death-bed Saint 
Theresc^ who in her ecstasy came to 
identify herself with Jesus, said, “I am 
yours and you are mine.” She was 
finally united with her celestial husband 
for whom she had for so many years 
waited patiently behind the lattice bars 
of her prison. It is a kind of predesti- 
nation that Saint Thercse had been 
irresistibly attracted by the personality 
of Jesus, who represented for her the 
type of the Chivalrous King. It is tow- 
ards this ideal that all her thoughts and 
efforts converged. In the beginning she 
created in herself, artificially as it were 
the Divine Presence. This was only one 
of the stages which she had to pass 
through. A period soon arrived when 
that Presence, first in an intermittent 
manner and then in a continuous fashion, 
enabled her to sec Jesus and hear Him. 
Tn fact she lived in Him. Her proper 
personality disappeared. The divine 
appeared in the same measure as the 
“Old Man” died; and then came the 
final absorption, the union with God. 

Thus by her own proper efforts the 
young nun became a soul disciplined, a 
Chosen soul, “a captain to lead a whole 
team.” Yet wc shall witness in read- 
ing her life one melancholy inner drama. 
It is necessary that the ardent pride of 
her race, which was in direct opposi- 
tion to her ideal, should be sublimated 
and made to change its course, as it 
were, instead of contradicting her inner 
efforts. Then only she could fulfil the 
mission which Jesus had charged her 
with. 

Meditation — The Method of 
Saint Therhc 

“It is no more I that lives. It is 

you my Creator that lives in me.” 


St. Paul, 
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We have seen the manner in which 
Saint Thcr^se took to meditation as 
the way to realise God. The book her 
uncle presented her opened up new 
vistas she had not known before and 
she engaged herself with great zeal to 
discover the ideal she was searching. 

Looking back she discovered two 
periods in her life: her life of the 
world, and her life in God. It was to 
the life of meditation that she owed her 
profound conversion and change in life. 

According to her, meditation is a 
state of ‘very high dignity’, to which 
man is elevated by special grace alone. 
For the saint there are only two cate- 
gories of hiiniau beings— those that 
practise meditation and those that do 
not. It is already one promise of the 
Grace of God when one gets the incli- 
nation to meditate, although in the 
beginning one may not have all the 
required disposition. To her medita- 
tion is one ‘commerce of friendship’, 
where one entertains face to face Him 
for whom one feels Love. 

Fn order tlniL the Lord may visit the 
soul, it is jicccssary that she be ‘alone, 
])ure and desirous to receive Him.’ Later 
on to those that are already advanced, 
meditation docs not insist on solitude. 
It remains with us continuously even in 
the midst of daily occupations. Ill- 
ness will no more interrupt it; medita- 
tion continues even in sleep. To ap- 
proach God it is necessary to have 
fortitude and bear with all sufferings; 
it is necessary to surmount all diffi- 
culties. The road to perfection is for 
Saint Theresc, the footsteps of Jesus, 
the pathway of the Cross. Certainly 
she recognises that the way is different 
to each person; but to her it is always 
the painful Calvary that she has to 
endure. 

We ha\e to remember that, for twenty 
\tars, Saiiit Therese’s only guide was 
her book of meditation. The experi- 


ence that one can gather from such 
a book is very different from that which 
one receives from a spiritual teacher. 
Saint Therese had to wait for a great 
period of her life to have such a spiri- 
tual teacher. She had to make her way 
almost alone till the end of her life, 
often falling and again rising unceasing- 
ly, to realise her ideal. At times she 
herself wonders how she had the capa- 
city to support all that suffering. But 
she admits that as an exceptional 
favour she was instructed and guided 
by her divine Master Himself. “He 
did not desire that my gratitude should 
go to some other person than He” and 
she adds, “when His Majesty desires it, 
Ho can teach everything in one 
moment.” 

And to permit us to follow her foot- 
steps what the saint demands of us is 
precious little. 

“Saerilicc every day some moments 
to God. Consecrate to Him one or two 
hours. Retire yourself into solitude. 
ILave you not done it already.'* You 
have everything to gain by it. The 
moment you have eommeiiecd, what- 
ever may come, you must never 
abandon the route.” 

We all live under the eyes of God, 
particularly those that live in medita- 
tion. Hy meditatiorj you shall deliver 
yourselves from all agitations and 
obsessions of the world. Discrimination 
will come to you. You would cease to 
be a slave and come out as a master. 
The divine presence will make itself felt 
each day in you. Whenever there is 
the need, you will receive new forces 
to continue your way and to conquer 
yourself. Your conception of things 
will widen and new moral demands will 
begin to appear in you. And spiritual 
union with the Beloved will be effected 
when the inner purification will be 
complete. 
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According to Saint Therese there are 
live principal phases of the spiritual 
life, five stages of meditation. She 
employs the following comparison : 
God gives to each one of us an unculti- 
vated plot, invaded by bad herbs, un- 
fertile and dry. Our duty is to trans- 
form that land into a garden. To a 
Spanish mind the idea of a garden 
almost evokes the presence of an 
oasis. This garden does not belong to 
us. It is the garden of the Master 
which wc must put into a proper state, 
not for our use, but for Him. You must 
work under His eyes with a feeling of 
generosity and without any hope of re- 
compense, through pure Love of Him. 
Our duty consists in extirpating the 
bad herbs, in cultivating the good 
plants and watering them. 

The b'irst State in Mvdiiaiioii 

‘^Scrvc me and do not occupy yemr- 
sclf with other things.’’ It is neces- 
sary for us to go and search for water 
and bring it pail by pail from the 
Ixjttoin of the well. And by water wc 
must undtrstand here, inner devotion. 
This work demands from us great 
:u*tlvity and to fulfil it properly three 
th ngs are necessary. 

Ft is necessary to create in us the 
to retire completely into our- 
selves. We have to become deaf to 
all appeals of the senses and the soli- 
citations of the world. Our eyes should 
not feast on external pleasures ; our 
ears should not find joy in hearing any- 
thing else than His praises. All external 
tension should- be directed inside. 

It is necessary to examine our lives, 
to constantly interrogate ourselves and 
recapitulate all that we have done. 
% these means we shall arrive at a 
true comprehension of ourselves. An 
examination of our own defects which 
leads to a true understanding of our 
o'wn real condition — ^that is the ‘bread’ 


according to Saint Therese that shall 
nourish our lives all through. If that 
examination is made in all sipcerity — 
and it ^ill cost us much to arrive at it 
in a proper manner — wc shall have 
acquired the real taste for liberty and 
thus we shall force ourselves to gain 
back our independence. “The soul 
suffers when it looses its liberty, which 
aloiic can make it a true sovereign.” 

This inlros])ection will help us to re- 
eognis:c in our mind all its different 
qiialilies. The will rests easily fixed 
on the chosen ideal. Reason, imagina- 
tion and memory give fight in the 
l)oginning. We need not be troubled by 
them. With patience we should seek 
help according to our preferences. 
Paintings, pictures and some readings 
will prove helpful. We may choose in 
the life of the ideal one episode which 
is in agreement with our nature. For 
her part. Saint Therese chose that re- 
presentation of Jesus depicting the 
moment when the Divine Master was 
abandoned by the whole world. 

It is necessary to create in us the 
presence of God. Therefore converse 
with Hinn Recommend to Him your 
needs. Complain to Him. Rejoice 
with Him and particularly do not 
forget Him in the moment of your 
prosperity. Hold a familiar dialogue 
with Him, without any other personal 
motive. If we lose devotion in the 
early periods wc need not be tf)rmented 
by that, “but thank God that He Has 
given us the blessing to he blessed 
wdth the desire to please Him and to 
seek Him.” 

This period, when He is sought inside 
in moments of retirement, demands of 
us some, great effort. Tt the active 
period in spiritual life when all respon- 
sibility rests on us. Saint Therese 
recommends to us at this period to 
cultivate the faculty of reason and 
imagination in order to facilitate the 
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work of the will. She admits that she 
had no aptitude of representing things 
to her imagination. She tells us for 
example that she had to seek a picture 
to be presented to her mind during the 
hours of meditation. “It is in vain 
that T contemplate, it is only lost 
time.’^ However she does not, from 
this endeavour, derive less benefit. 
One day she felt in her a Presence 
Invisible. 

If the well is dry, it is because the 
Lord has permitted it and if He sees us 
working with diligence. He will tend 
the flowers with water. 

If having worked long, one meets 
with aridity, disgust, ennui, and re- 
pugnance, one may be tempted to 
abandon all spiritual practice. Here is 
the critical moment to surmount all 
these obstacles. One must rejoice in 
these trials. “Think that by working 
the garden plot you give Him joy.’’ 
You have not to search after your 
personal satisfaction, but that of your 
Master who desires to test you before 
confining to you one great treasure. 

We have to remember here that 
Saint Therfese experienced during these 
long years a powerful repulsion to prac- 
tise meditation, she waited with im- 
patience for the clock to strike to gain 
her liberty. This cathartic period is 
well-known in the life of all saints. It 
is so painful. When all attention is 
being forced inside, violent reaction is 
a natural consequence. Saint Theresc 
tells that at this period the demon so 
much possessed and enraged her that 
she desired to devour the whole world ; 
such was the bad humour she was in. 
It often happens that reason is fettered 
by doubt and fear. At other moments 
it becomes mad and furious; one does 
not even remember the favours so far 
received. They become so many faint 
memories, drowsy faiths, and love be- 
comes very lukewarm. It is the hour 


of agony and inner pain. Search your 
consolations in readings. You will not 
understand anything. You talk with 
another person, it is worse. 

One can also pass through moments 
of indifference and stupidity. All func- 
tions of the intelligence become atro- 
phied. Do not at all preoccupy your- 
self with these things, for all these 
will pass away. Take advantage of the 
opportunity to develop your will 
power during this period of dryness, for 
the spiritual progress accomplishes it- 
self without one being actively con- 
scious of it. One traverses a large 
tract of land without being actively 
conscious of it. The boat looks as if 
it is not advancing when it is pushed 
by a moderate wind. 

Our task during this period is to 
analyse ourselves with much sincerity. 
Let us search the bonds that tie us to 
the world. Let us train ourselves to re- 
nounce each day some small thing that 
was dear to us. You may say “I have 
nothing which I can cede, I have no 
portion of rights.” But be assured the 
Lord will so arrange the circumstances 
for you to exercise the virtues that you 
have not. We have arrived at the point 
where we have to wait; for our own 
proper efforts are insufficient. To go 
further one has to obtain the Grace of 
the Lord. 

The Second Stn^c in Meditation 

“Lord, what shall I do here? What 
relationship can exist between the 
Master and the servant?” 

The water we have been seeking was 
at the bottom of the well. Now it flows 
naturally, and easily. We shall serve it 
by a chain-pump. The soul arrives at 
the point of concentration, very near to 
things that are supernatural. But she 
cannot arrive at it by herself. The will 
is occupied, without knowing how, to 
make of itself a prisoner of Him whom 
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the soul loves. Sometimes imagination 
comes to the help of the will and reason 
works in a peaceful manner. If reason 
and memory trouble you, do not pre- 
occupy yourself with them. You must 
always remain in peace. 

God commences to communicate with 
the soul and He wills that the soul 
should feel that communication. One 
Pure Happiness appears and everything 
in the world becomes powerless to pro- 
cure it for us. Wc cannot get it by 
our own diligence, if the Lord docs not 
Tlimsclf elevate us to that state. God 
makes the soul understand that hence- 
forward He is very near and that there 
is no further need of communication. 
For fear of losing this attitude, this 
treasure, the soul dares not move from 
her place. As she does not know the 
more elevated states, she may even be 
tempted to believe that they do not 
exist. That is why many do not ad- 
vance beyond that state of peace and 
c|uietudc. Whose is the fault If Go<l 
lias made us taste that favour, it is 
l)(‘cause He has the intention to give us 
a large quantity of it, and it is an in- 
lidelity on our part to make ourselves 
(IcprivTd of it. 

What then should bo our duty now.? 
'riiere is nothing to argue about. Taste 
that peace, that (juietude, that repose. 
Aece])t with candour that we arc nothing 
•liid that wc hold ourselves with simpli- 
city l)efo:c God. The soul has received 
the pledge that she has been chosen for 
;,'rcat deeds. She has now to prepare 
for it with joy, witliout ceasing to be 
humble; for humility is the base of all 
spiritual edifices. We must never 
entertain a high opinion about ourselves. 

The soul in this period is only half 
active. The love Divine now appears. 
lh)d reposes in us his confidence and 
uiakes us humble, and this humility is 
very different from the one to which we 
habituated. It is love shorn of all 


personal interests. The flowers of the 
garden are about to open. Very little 

effort remains for them to blossom forth. 

• 

The. Third Stai^e in Meditation 

“Here is my life, here is iny honour, 
here is my will : 

Dispose me off according to your 
will.’^ 

From this time onwards there is no 
more necessity to draw water. The 
source is very near us. The softness, 
tin* sweetness, the delectation one feels 
ill meditation surpasses in an incompar- 
able manner all the precedent stages. 
The soul rejoices in the immense joy 
wherein she finds herself plunged. She 
does not know whether she should laugh 
nr weep, speak or be silent. It is one 
glorious delirium, one celestial madness, 
when the soul waits for her wisdom. 
Again it is not complete union with 
(iod; the faculties of the soul are already 
imprisoned. They do not trouble her 
any more. Even if you want to disturb 
yourself, you cannot do it. The soul 
gets a violent disgust for the world. 
She wants to reclaim lier liberty. She 
eaii no more support the slavery to the 
senses. Eating and drinking trouble 
and torment her. Time flies uselessly. 
Outside God, nothing can satisfy the 
soul. It appears to her that she leads 
an abnormal life. “O Lord, my soul 
dots not like to live in myself, but in 
yourself.” 

She acee])ts generously all that the 
Lord desires to work in her. She 
abandons now everything totally in the 
hands of God. “Docs lie desire to take 
the soul to heaven, well and good, to 
hell, 1 consent. I have no more pain, 
for I am always in the company of the 
Lord, I am accompanied by my 
Sovereign Lord. Die or live for a 
thousand years, it is all equal to me. 
1 do not belong to myself. I am only 
of the Lord’s.” 
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Here is the moment when virtue grows 
in us without effort on our part. Saint 
Therese is surprised at that which she 
discovers in her. All these • achieve- 
ments have come without her being 
informed. However all this work is 
accomplished without reason taking any 
part in it. The soul is stupified to sec 
that the Lord knows everything. The 
Lord Himself becomes the Gardener. 
The soul cun live on the fruits of the 
garden ; but under pain of dying of 
hunger she cannot yet make a distribu- 
tion of the fruits. 

The Fourth Siai*c in Meditation 

W(i have arrived at a stage when we 
need not at all be ajLvious in watering 
the garden. The clouds in the heavens 
themselves will take care of it. The 
soul has no more work to do. She 
becomes completely passive and enjoys 
its experiences which arc far superior 
to the preceding ones. There does not 
exist in her the least attachment to the 
world. The piirilication is achieved and 
we are very near perfection. At this 
hour of the progress of the soul, two 
sentiments manifest themselves with 
intensity, —extreme tenderness with 
regard to God and an ardour heroic. 

Since the soul se(‘ks her God, she feels 
in the midst of pleasures and delights 
a profundity and sweetness wluch 
almost make her faint. It is a swoon 
that takes away little by little the power 
of respiration and the force of the body. 


One cannot move the body anymore. 
Eyes are closed ; if they arc open, 
nothing is seen. The gateways of the 
senses are closed. The body is, as it 
were, bound. The soul enjoys in all its 
glory.' It has a certitude that it is 
united with God. “There is one point” 
says Saint Therese, “which I ignored in 
the beginning. I did not know that God 
was really in all the creatures; but God 
was really present there, Himself.” 
What the soul feels in that divine union 
is “that two things that were divided 
were no more than one.” At the 
commencement this favour is short- 
lived; afterwards it is prolonged and 
remains for a longer period. One 
understands nevertheless, the over- 
abundance of Grace in which the soul 
finds hersilf overwhelmed. The charity 
tlial shone in her must have been very 
living, for the soul feels as if she is 
“licpiiJicd.” 

The moment of the harvest arrives, - 
the hour of vintage, the time for fruit- 
gathering. One can commence to dis- 
tribute now the products of the garden. 
Rather it is now the Master of Iho 
garden that distributes them. For tlic* 
soul knows well I hat she docs not 
])ossess any tiling worlli mentioning to 
call her own. In effect one falls into 
possession of the spiritual goods, of the 
neighbour unknowingly and without 
oneself in any way exerting for them. 
The flowers blossom and the perfume 
spreads so mysteriously that people 
desire to ajiproach them. 


Let nothing disturb thee, 

Let nutliing af right thee — 

All passeth away; 

God only shall stay. 

Patience wiiKS all; 

Who hath God needeth nothing, 
For God is his all. 


— St. Tercfid 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MODERN KNOWLEDGE AND THE 
INDIAN LANGUAGES * 

Since the time university education 
was introduced into India, the influence 
of Western literatures has led to a 
(juickeiiing of creative activity in the 
Indian languages. The nature and 
extent of this influence can be properly 
gauged only by an analysis of the new 
literature— books as well as periodicals 
—published in the main Indian 
languages during the last eight decades. 
Such an analysis has not been under- 
taken so far. Nevertheless, even a 
casual observation may show that 
creative activity has proceeded in two 
main directions: (1) India’s realisa- 
tion of the worth of her own past and 
(2) India’s adoption of some of the 
literary forms developed by the West. 
Consequently, the recent literary output 
of Indian languages fall under the 
lieads of Indian history, philosophy and 
religion on the one hand and novels, 
sliori stories, dramas, lyrics and essays 
im the other. The reading public un- 
ac(|iiainted with the European lan- 
guages has as yet very little opportunity 
f»f getting access to the various branches 
of learning which have been available 
to university students for the past 
years. 

Oji viewing this state of affairs, the 
lirsl. (piestion that arises in our mind 
is why authors and jiublishcrs have 
failed to supj)ly what appears to be a 
(crossing need. The fact that the 
Osinania University and other centres 
of learning have made some efforts in 
this direction does not present us with 
a solution to our (luestion; for, these 
efforts have been made under special 
patronage. What we arc trying to find 


out is why there lias been a lack of 
spontaneous activity in supplying the 
reading public with books on the posi- 
tive sciences, coononiics, politics, the 
various branches of technology, 
European history and philosophy in at 
least the more prominent of the Indian 
languages. The answer to the question 
may perhaps be found in the fact that 
literature is related to life and people, 
read only such books which have a 
direct bearing upon their life and its 
])roblems. The joys and sorrows of 
everyday life as depicted in novels, 
short stories, dramas and lyrics appeal 
to everybody. Books relating to the 
history of the country and the religion 
which people profess have also a general 
appeal. Books dealing with matters 
concerning particular trades and pro- 
fessions appeal only to the mem})ers of 
the said trades and professions. If 
factories were to rise up in the country 
and a knowledge of applied science 
bccorues a real necessity to a large 
class of men, the demand for books on 
applied science would be iTH*t by cjitcr- 
j)rising publishers. Thus it is evident 
I hat the lack of books on modern 
knowledge is not the result of apathy 
on the part of readers or publishers but 
is due to other causes beyond their 
control. 

NEW WAYS OF THINKING 

Every science has not only its own 
special vocabulary, but also possesses 
certain new ways of thinking. The 
science of biology originated the con- 
ception of evolution and the science of 
])hysics put forward the theory of 
n^lativity. These and similar concep- 
tions naturally find their way into 
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philosophy and thus enrich thought in 
general. The growth of the jiositivc 
sciences and the development of social 
institutions lead to new ways of think- 
ing and bring into being new words 
and new forms of ex[)ressi()n. It is one 
of the functions oF universities and 
centres of higher learning to foster the 
new ideas, mint the new words, as it 
were, into coiiis of legal tender, and 
make them become current in the 
language. Many words which were to 
b(‘ found only in s])eciali'/ed vocabu- 
laries only a few decades ago have 
entered into popular speech to-day, 
owing to Ihc fac^t that the objects and 
processes denoted by them have become 
the property of the common man. Wc; 
may illustrate this point by such ins- 
tances Jis “radio”, and “cinema”. 
Again it may be noted lhat the names 
of well-known things become the com- 
mon property of all languages into which 
they enter, just undergoing slight niodi- 
ilcations to suit the genius of particular 
languages. 

BUILDING UP OP VOCAiniLAlllES 

Adoption of new words by a process 
of transliteration is only possible in the 
case of names of objects. These behave 
more or less like ])roper names. Tom, 
Dick and Harry when carried over into 
another language arc not translated, but 
they undergo certain modi fie at ions to 
suit the genius of the language. One 
cannot: help such transformations, 

for languages obey their own laws 
and are not subject to university 
statutes and state ordinances. Names 
of objects can generally be adopt- 
ed, but names of processes such 
as “calcination” and words which lead 
to names of processes such as 
“amalgam” cannot be absorbed into 
another language unless they are pro- 
perly translated in conformity with 
linguistic laws and in accordance with 


a definite system. Again many words 
which are needed for specialized voca- 
bularies can be chosen and adopted from 
the general vocabularies and also by 
the judicious formation of compound- 
words, the compound “water-staff” 
may do service for “hydrogen”. 
Aesthetic as well as philological con- 
siderations would urge the need for 
precision, brevity, and conformity to 
the general law's of ihc language. 

IlniviTsitics or other educational 
authorities concemed in this matter 
should not attempt to foist on authors, 
students, and the reading public lists 
|)repared by themselves, unless it be 
with the express condition that all such 
lists are tentative and suggestive and 
authors and teachers have the freedom 
to add or substitute their own terms 
and expressions. Freedom is the law of 
growth and language, being a growing 
organism should be given the freedom 
to <Ievelop ill its own way. Words arc 
said to be fossilized poetry and even as 
poetry cannot be made to order, terms 
cannot be manufactured artificially. 
The best that the fuilhoritics can do is 
lo ])ut forward tentative proposals and 
give every facility to teachers to carry 
out the testing of the proposals in 
schools and in lecture-halls. Of course, 
this demands a number of teachers whn 
combine a deep-knowledge of the sub- 
ject and a good knowledge of the 
philological principles of their mother- 
tongue. The authorities would do well, 
ill the first instance, to get such teachers 
ready. 

A COMMON SCRIPT FOR ALL INDIA 

Another topic which lends itself to be 
considered in this connection is the 
desirability of liaving a common script 
for all India. There is much to be 
said in favour of such a measure. 
Scripts have changed in the past and 
there is no reason why they should not 
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undergo one more change, if that will 
facilitate the study of one language by 
persons whose mother-tongue is another. 
Had it not been for the difference of 
scripts a Tamilman woukl easily read 
and understand Malayalam dnd a 
Malayali would just as easily read and 
understand Tamil. The same can be 
said about the languages belonging to 
the northern group such as, Hindi, and 
Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati. The 
world is moving in favour of the Homan 
script. Turkey has introduced it and 
Russia has introduced it to write the 
many languages current in the II.S.S.R. 
India may fall in line or choose to use 
the Devanagari or the Arabic script 
universally. When such a reform is 
introduced, it would be proper to have 
0!ie and only one script for the whole 
country. Having two or more would 
defeat the very purjmse of the reform. 
If there are practical diflicultics in 
llxing upon one script for all India, the 


only proper course would be to leave 
things as they arc. If a common script 
can be introduced, books and news- 
papers printed in the Indian languages 
would have a wider circulation. Roman 
script has certain decided advantages; 
the English-educated arc already con- 
versant with it and the country as a 
whole can take it up very soon; the 
printing-presses also can almost imme- 
diately set to work in the new direction. 
The Roman script is already in use for 
printing Pali texts; most of the Ame- 
rican universities print their Sanskrit 
texts also in the Roman script. The 
world outside would greatly enjoy the 
music of Rabindranath Tagore’s poetry, 
if at least one or two of the poet’s 
Bengali works can be published in the 
Roman script. The conce])tion of a 
united and unified India carries with it 
certain wider loyalties, the accepting of 
which may necessitate the giving uj) of 
long-cherishcd provincial loyalties. 


“When by my solitary hearth I sit, 

And hateful thoughts enwrap my soul in gloom; 
When no fair dreams before my ‘mind’s eye’ flit, 
And the bare heath of life presents no bloom; 
Sweet Hope! ethereal balm upon me shed, 

And wave thy silver pinions oVr my head.” 


— John Keats 



CORRESPONDENCE 

‘‘REASON AND INTUITION” 


To 

The Editor, 

Prabuddha Bharata, 

Almora. 

Sir, 

My article on “Reason and Intuition”, 
published in the April number of this 
journal, seems to have started a con- 
troversy over issues which have been 
settled once for all by the greatest 
living authorities on Scicnee and 
Mathematics. It is with very great 
reluctance tliat I write on what appears 
to me to be a platitude. 

When a certain technical term which 
is current coin in a given language is 
used by us we should take care to sec 
that it is used in the proper sense, 
that is, in the sense in wliich the best 
and highest authorities of that language 
use it. 

REASON is an English expression, 
and it is defined by the Oxford Dic- 
tionary as ‘that intellectual power or 
faculty (usually regarded as character- 
istic of mankind, but sometimes also 
attributed in a certain degree to the 
lower animals) which is ordinarily 
employed in adapting thought or action 
to some end; the principle of the human 
mind in the process of thinking.’ A 
second meaning that is given by the 
same dictionary is ‘the act of reasoning 
or argumentation.’ 

Says Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, ‘Reason is the power of 
comprehending and inferring; the ability 
to trace out the implications of a com- 
bination of facts or suppositions; intel- 
lect variously used to denote (1) a 


distinct cognitive faculty co-ordinate 
with perception and understanding, (2) 
the sum of intellectual powers, (3) 
human as distinguished from brute 
intelligence, (4«) universal or general 
rationality.’ 

The Encyclopai'dia Britannica defines 
REASON as ‘the faculty or process of 
drawing inferences . . 

Turning to Baldwin’s Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology we find that 
REASON is defined as ‘(1) that faculty 
and process of mind which consists in 
the drawing of inferences .... (2) The 
term thus came to be applied to a 
special faculty by means of which man 
was supposed to draw inferences; but 
it has always tended to be restricted 
to that part of such supposed faculty by 
means of which he drew valid inferences 
from true premises.’ 

It is in the sense sanctioned by thesi‘ 
great authorities that I used the expres- 
sion REASON in my article. Under- 
stood in its proper sense the word 
Reason seems to afford no ground for 
the position held by Sri V. Subramania 
Iyer of Mysore. (Vide his article on 
‘Reason and Intuition’ in the .Tunc 
issue of this Journal). In fairness to 
Sri Subramania Iyer I must say that 
the confusion that has been introduced 
ill the discussion is partly due to the 
possibility of ambiguity of meaning 
lurking in the term itself. The article 
on ‘Reason’ in the Encyclopiedia of 
Religion and Ethics gives us the clut? 
as to the source of this confusion. The 
same word Reason has been used to 
indicate both nouH and logos. Since the 
time of Kant the distinction between 
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vernunft and vcrstand has been familiar 
to students of philosophy, yet it would 
appear that now and again the ancient 
confusion which may be traced to Plato 
has been given new life. The result is 
that the word reason tantalises many 
minds. 

A careful and patient study of my 
original article will make it plain that 
I have used the expression in the sense 
of logical reason, the only sense sanc- 
tioned by the authorities I have quoted 
at the beginning of this note. 
Sri Subramania Iyer understands reason 
as nous. The ability of nous to com- 
prehend reality is not questioned at all 
in my article. In fact, I should un- 


hesitatingly give my support to Sri S. 
Iyer for nous is intuition. 

Yours sincerely, 

P. S. Naidu. 

Annamalai University, 

Annamalainagar, 

0-7-40. 

POSTSCRIPT 

It is perhaps necessary to add a word 
of clarification to this reply. When I 
wrote my original article 1 had no 
individual thinker spccilically in my 
mind. I was only considering, in the 
true Hindu spirit, systems of thought 
quite impersonally. 

P. S. N. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


MAIIARSHl’S GOSPEL: hihlhbcd h;i 
Sri Niranjanananda Swamy, San^adhikari, Sri 
liamanasramamt Tiruvannamalai, Pp. 6(i. 
iVtfc 5 as. 

This is a booklet comprising the questions 
put to Sri Itamana Maharshi liy several 
(iovotccs frojii lime to lime and the answers 
he gave. Tlie Maharshi is considered to be 
ii rc:ilised soul and the words that drop from 
liis lips arc instinct with an unusually living 
and convincing force. He seldom speaks 
from hook-knowledge, but always on the 
aushnrity of his own experience. He speaks 
iitlle and so his answers are naturally brief, 
hiP remarkably clear and forceful. The 
■subtle problems of religion and philosophy 
find an easy solution at his hands. 

The keynote of all his teachings is to di.s- 
cover the real Self that lies at the source »)f 
the individual ego. Says th© Maharshi, “As 
a spark proceeds from fire, iiidividiiality 
e:u:niai(?s from the Absolute Self. Th.e 
spark is called the ego.” Name and form 
constitute the individuality of the ego. 
Uproot these name and form and you 
are established in the pure Self. “ T-1* 
is the Self. ‘I am this* is the ego. When 
the ‘P is maintained as the T* only, 
it is the Self. When it flies off at a tangent 
and says ‘I am this or that, I am such and 
such’, it is the ego.” The ego divested of 


all its adjuncts and relations resolves itself 
inlo ilie Self or Pure ronsciousuess Avh'.ch can 
only he realised as itself hut never expressed. 

Ignorance is at the root of all this false 
identification of the Self with the not-sclf. 
“Attempts are directed only to remove this 
veil of ignorance wdiich is menily wToug 
knowledge. The wrong lies in the false 
identification of the Self with the body, mind 
etc. This false identification must go, then 
M:e Self alone remains.” So the objective 
of all spiritual efforts is only to remove com- 
pletely this false identification at the accom- 
plishment of w'hich the Atman, w'hich is 
already there, reveals itself in its full glory. 

The book is replete with passages that w’ill 
bring light to many and will be a source of 
hope and inspiration to all earnest seekers 
after truth. We commend the hook whole- 
heartedly to the puhlie. 

A WARNING TO THR HINDUS. fWiTU 

A FORK WORD BY SrKK G. D. SwARKAR] BY 
Savitri Devt. To he had from the Ilhidu 
Mission Central Office, Harish Chnttcrjee 
St., Kalighat, Calcutta. Price Rs. 

Board hound Rs. l/Sl-. Pp. 15J^. 

A cultured Greek lady, who has responded 
to the call of Ind^a and has chosen to walk 
on the path laid down by Hindu Dharma, 
addresses this wrarning to her brothers and 
sisters of Hindudom. 
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Savitri Devi contrasts the present condi- 
tion of Hindusthan with her past glories and 
calls upon the Hindus to recover along with 
their national consciousness, their military 
virtues of old, to rebccome a mililriry race. 

She rightly decries the pessimism and 
defeatist mentality seen among the educated 
sections of Hindudom and exhorts Hindu 
mothers to inculcate in the minds of their 
children a love for the heroes and heroines 
of Ancient India. 

The book is dcxlicated to ^^Divine Julian, 
Emperor of the Greeks and Romans, with 
the hope that future India may make his 
impossible dream a living reality, from one 
Ocean to the other.” We are convinced 
that India will very soon take her rightful 
place among the nations of the world, but 
at the same time, we must confess that 
Emperor Julian’s dream of n^iUNcJtating and 
making world-wide the pagan pageantry of 
old will continue to be an impossible dream ; 
for Inilia in the very act of her regeneration 
is building up a composite culture synthesis- 
ing Hindu and Islamic elements and the best 
that the Modern World has to offer. All 
sons of India to whatever religious persua- 
sion they may belong arc eoiitribuling to 
this culture and no section can disown 
allegiance to this great country without 
committing their group to wdiat may amount 
to political suicide. The extraterritorial 
tendencies which some of the Muslim leaders 
exhibit at present is only a passing phase ; 
it has been brought about by the presence 
of a third party in the country and will 
cease to be with the advent of political 
freedom. The book is very thought- 
provoking. 

SANDHYA MEDITATIONS. Bv C. F. 
Andhews. Published by G. A. Natesan 
Co,, Madras, Pp, 176, Price Kc. J/-. 

The book under review at once reminds us 
of the great personality of its author, Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, in whose death India sustain- 
ed an irreparable loss. His ovcrliowiiig love, 
sincere friendship, and admirable self- 
saerifiee for India are too well known to be 
mentioned. He was an indefatigable cham- 
pion of the cause of Indians overseas and 
zealous philanthropist ever devoted to the 
service of the masses. During his stay in 
the Christukula Ashrama at Tirupatliir, N. 
Areot District, Mr. Andrews gave a scries 
of illaminaiing talks to the Brotherhood 
there. These talks, which were mostly given 


in the evenings, have been put together into 
the form of a book and named ^^Sandhya 
Meditations.” The subjects dealt with by 
the author cover a variety of topics based 
on his own life and work, such as, to mention 
only a few, Compassion for villagers,’ 
‘Grace -and Truth,’ ‘Racial Bride,’ ‘True 
Christian,’ ‘Indians in Fiji,’ *Work ami 
Prayer,’ ‘Sadhu Sundar Singh,’ ‘Story about 
South Africa,’ ‘Beauty of South India,’ ‘Sin 
of Exclusiveness,’ ‘and ‘Peace and Rest.’ 
Commending the idea of publishing these 
talks, Mr. Andrews says that both Christians 
and non-C’hristians can read and benefit by 
them for I hey help to engender a common 
spiritual life not divorcwl from living pro- 
blems. The publishers have done well in 
giving ail opening as wtU as a closing 
‘prayer,’ both by the author liimself, .and in 
ajiiiending a short biographical sketch of 
this catholic and devout Christian. 

INDIA’S SACRED SHRINES AND 
CITIES. Published by G, a, Natesan Sf Co., 
Madras. Pp, ^2, Price lis. 

India is undoubtedly a land of sncreil 
shrines and cities and every Hindu cherishes 
an ardent desire to visit these holy places of 
pilgrimage s()m(‘time or other in his life. 
The Hindu mind is habitually inlrospcetivo 
and contemplative and ever seeks a temple, 
tank or such other beauty-spot, often asso 
ei,ale(i with a legendary or historical perso- 
nality and .suffused with spiritual pccice and 
joy. In this attractive and well got-iip 
volume, an attempt has been made to give 
.short but comprehensive accounts of the 
important shrines and cities all over India. 
Ill addition to indicating convenient routes, 
methods of transport and .such other u.seful 
guidance, it gives descriptions of each 
temple or town bearing on its historical or 
architectural iinpoiTancc. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated and furnished with two 
kinds of index for c?asy reference. The 
book, true to its title, docs not include any 
place which is of little or no religious im- 
portance. The book will be welcomed by 
pilgrims, tourists, and .students of Indian 
culture. 

BENGALI 

RANGLAY DHANA VI.JNAN, VOL. U- 
Bv Prof. Dr. Bk.noy Kumar Sark.vr anj) 
OTijrKUR. Published by Chakravarty Chatter 
jee 8f Co., Ltd., 15, College Square, Cnieutta. 
Pp. 5fi2. Price /?,*?. J. 

This is the second volume of the book and 
embodies the papers read hy various .authots 
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at the Bengali Institute of Economics 
together with some articles first published 
in “Arthik Unnati”, the monthly journal of 
the Institute. Those who have read the first 
volume of the book arc well aware of its 
high merit and will read with profit this 
second volume also which is equally en- 
lightening. The authors, many of whom are 
well known to the reading public of Bengal, 
have bequeathed in these pages the fruits of 
their long labour and study. Dr. Binoy 
Kumar Sarkar to whose untiring zeal the 
Bengali Institute of Economics and many a 
similar institution for research and study 
owe their inception is a contributor to this 
volume of several thought-provoking articles 
on “The Principles of Beserve Banks”, 
“nationalization in Economic India”, “Con- 
trol over Foreign Insurance Companies,” and 
such other allied subjects. As is usual with 
his writings and utterances the articles are 
strewn with^ constructive suggestions and 
creative Iboiigiita and the statements made 
are always supported by copious illustrations 
of figures and facts. The articles on “Care- 
fulness in the Selection of Banks” and 
••Forecasting Business Expansion”, by two 
olher writers will be of great practical value 
to many. Several other topics of socio- 
economic interest to Bengal have been dis- 
cussed and dwelt upon in such articles as 
“Safeguarding Provincial Interest”, “The 
Economic Condition of Middle Class Bengali 
Women”, “The Labour Problem and Class 
Question in Bengal”, “Bengalis in Lac 
Industry and Trade” and “Bengalis in Colton 
Mills”. Besides these there arc other well- 
reasoned papers dealing with various eco- 
nomic topics of present-day importance both 
of a national and international character. 

The industrial development in any country 
depends largely on the spread of economic 
ideas auiong its people. The present volume 
written in Bengali and in a lucid and forceful 
style will play a good part towards the 
fuliUmenl of that end. Books on economics 
in Bengali were almost rare before Dr, 
Sarttar came to the field. His dynamic 
personality has allraeled around him a 
number of creatively thinking minds who 
have devoted themselves to the pioneering 
work of paving the path of economic 
development in Bengal by carrying first an 
all-round economic knowledge to the door of 
one and all through the medium of their 
nwn mother tongue. They deserve the 
trratitude of all. 


TAMIL 

(1) TANJAI (t) TIRUKKOILKAL AND 
(2) CHOLAR KOIL-PANIKAL. By J. M. 

SOMASUNDARAM PiLLAI, B.A., B.L., MANAGER 
OF THE BRIHADLSWARA TeMPLE OF TaNJORE. 
To be had from the Author, Price Annas 
Four each. Pp. V2 and 50, 

The first book which deals with the temples 
of Tanjore is divifled into nine sections, 
giving a brief account of the Puranic legends 
relating to the city of Tanjore, the origin of 
the various temples and their subsequent 
developments. Exhaustive hislorical notes 
(oiiccrning the founders are supported by 
relevant cpigraphical records. The Cliola 
kings as well as the kings of the Nayak and 
Mahratta dynasties were interested in these 
temples and consequently the hook contains 
a large amount of material of very great use 
to students of South Indian history. The 
author being coiineelcd with the administra- 
tion of the great temple built by Rajaraja I 
had the opportunity of obtaining first-hand 
information relating to the subject-matter 
of his hook. 

The second hook which deals with the 
“Temple Charities of Chola Munarchs” has a 
forciword from the pen ol Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. V. Swaminatha lyei of Madras, in which 
the learned Doi tor says that the author has 
incorporated in his work traditional accounts 
as well as the evitience supplied by literary 
and cpigraphical records. The hooks are 
written in easy Tamil prose and deserve a 
wide circulation. 

SRI BIIAGAVAD VISIIAYAM (A COM- 
MENTARY ON NAMMiVLVAICS TIRU- 
VAI-MOZUI). By A. Rangaxatha Muda- 
rJYAR, SwARNA VlFAS, 13, BiG STUm’, 
Triplicane, Madras. Published by the 
Author. Price Rs. 2. Pp. 4-^. 

An account of the life of Nammalvar, the 
foremost of the twelve saints of Southern 
Vaishnavism, a life-sketch of Madhiirakavi, 
Namnialvar’s disciple, a complete prose 
rendering ol the substance oE the one 
thousand stanzas forming the Tiruvai- 
Mozhi, elaborate notes from the traditional 
commentaries, seleittions from the Acharya 
liridaya. notes regarding interpretation and 
the influence of Tiru-vai-Mozhi on other 
prominent Tamil works arc among the many 
points of exccllcni'e which make this work 
very useful to students of Tamil Vaislinava 
literature. The book is neatly printed and 
has a foreword from the pen of Pandit V. M. 
Gopala Krishnamachariar. 
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SRI AUROBINDO AND HIS SYSTEM OF 
YOGA. By P. Kotiiandakama Iyer, M.A., 
B.L. Published by Messrs. B. G. Paul 4* Co., 
Educational Publishers 4 , Francis Joseph St., 
Georgetown, Madras. Price Annas Nine. 
Pp. m. 

Section 1 of the book (pages 1-78) contains 
a life sketch of Sri Aurobindo and sections 
11 and III give an account of his system of 
Yoga. The book is written in simple Tamil 
prose and endeavours to give a brief account 
of a vast subject. The publishers deserve to 
be congratulated on the excellent printing 
and get-up of the book. It can be read 
with profit by those interested in Sri Auro- 
bindo and his teachings. 


PRACTICE AND PROGRESS IN TAMIL 
(BOOK I). By J. T. Sadasiva Iyer, 
District Inspfxtor of SaiooLS, Kandy. 
Published by Mr. N. Ponniah, proprietor, 
Terumakal Press, Chunnakam, Jaffna 
(Ceylon). Price Annas 12. Pp, 181. 

The lessons are well-graded and provide 
matter for silent reading, comprehension, 
oral reading, oral composition, recitation, 
written composition, writing and spelling for 
pupils in the upper primary classes. The 
author’s long experience ns Inspector of 
Schools and his deep and critical knowledge 
of the Tamil language have been utilised in 
producing a book which will be found ex- 
tremely useful to teachers and pupils. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE RAMAKRISUN. 1 MATH 
AND MISSION ON TOUR IN SOVTII INDIA 


Leaving Jaffna on the 4th June Srimath 
Swami Madhavaimndaji, Secretary, Rama- 
krishna Mission, reached Madura on the 
Gth and Trivandrum on the 8th, where he 
was received as a State guest and accom- 
modated at the ‘Padma Vilas.” He was 
welcomed by the public and delivered an 
address on “The Harmony of Faiths.” On 
the lath at Pazhavangudi, Fort, Trivan- 
drum, the Swami delivered an address on 
“The Consolidation of Hindu Society.” He 
.also gave a talk to the Indies of the town. 
He visited llaripad and on the 15 th was 
welcomed at Thiru valla. Visiting Kottayam 
and Vaikom, he reached Kaladi, the birth- 
place of Sri Sankaracharya on the 17th. 
The citizens accorded him a hearty welcome. 
He then visited the Math Centre at Trichur. 
Here he addressed the pupils of the Mis- 
sion’s Vivekodayam High School. On the 
24Lh he was at Ottapalam. On the 27th the 
Coimbatore Municipal Council gave the 
Swami a civic reception ; on the 28th he 
addressed the teachers and pupils of the 
Mission’s Vidyalaya at Periyanaicken- 
palayam and left for Ootacamund. 

He then proceeded to Mysore, where he 
had an interview with the Maharaja His 
Highness Sri Krishnaraja Waidiyar Bahadur. 
On the 4tb July the citizens of Mysore 
presented an address of welcome. Swamiji 
also delivered the Inaugural Address of the 
University Philosophical Association, received 
an address of welcome from the residents of 


South Coorg, delivered a lecture at the High 
School at Virajpet (Coorg) and gave a talk 
to the students of the Mission’s Students’ 
Home in Vani Vil.is Mohalla, Mysore. He 
also visited places of interest such as 
Melkote, Sravaniibelgola, and Sringeri and 
next proceeded to Bangalore. On the 12th 
July Swamiji addressed the University Union 
of Bangalore and on the 13th the citizens of 
Bangalore presented an address of welcome. 
On the 15th he delivered a lecture on 
“Hinduism” at the King George Hall .and 
also gave a talk to the students of the 
Mission’s Vedanta College. Leaving Banga- 
lore he visited the Ashrama at Nattaram- 
palli on the 16th and reached Salem on the 
19th. Here he was accorded a reception, 
delivered an address on “Religion in Every- 
day Life” and also g.avc a talk to the 
devotees. 

He called at the Sri Ramanashrama, 
Tiruvanuamalai, and reached Madras on 
the 20th where he had a very busy pro- 
gramme for nine days. On the 22nd, the 
Mayor and the citizens of Madras accorded 
the Swami a hearty welcome. (Fuller 
details arc given below). He was welcomed 
by the several educational institutions con- 
ducted by the Mission in Madras. Before 
the Pachaiyappa’s College Philosophical 
Association he delivered an address on “The 
Philosophy of the Upanishads” and before 
the Christian College Philosophical Associa- 
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tion, an address on *'The Religion of the 
Modern l^orld.” At the Mission’s Mam- 
balam High School, he delivered an address 
under the presidentship of Sir A. P. Palro. 
lie also vl^itcd the Ashrama at Conjeevaram 
(Kanchi) and the Leper Asylum at Ching- 


Icput. The citizens of Kanchi presented 
him with an address of welcome. Leaving 
Madras on the 29th the Swami reached 
lihubaneshwar on the 31st and was back at 
the Headquarters at Bclur Math on August 
1 after an absence of exactly three mouths. 


MADRAS 


The citizens of Madras accorded a hearty 
welcome to Srimath Swami Madliavaiiandaji, 
General Secretary, Ramakrishiia Math and 
Mission, on July 22nd at the Gokhale Hall. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, the Mayor, was in the 
chair. The hall was packed to the full. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti, the Mayor of Madras, 
in welcoming the Swamiji on behalf of the 
citizens of Madras, said that the Swamiji 
represented an illustrious line of true Karma- 
yogins, who had shown that even in these 
Limes India could produce men who com- 
bined in Lhcousclvcs the highest religion and 
a true spirit of service to humanity. The 
world to-day was in a position which few 
of them could understand and one dreaded 
to think of the future. *‘VVe all hofie and 
pray”, he said, “for the success of demo- 
cracy over dictatorship and freedom against 
slavery. The war might bring in destruc- 
tion to matcriiil things but those who 
worked for a free India at the earliest 
possible moment did so not with any selfish 
motives, but because they were convinced 
that a free India is the best guarantor of 
universal peace in the world. Tho avatar 
of Sri Riigavan Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
is proof positive that the soul of India is 
slill sound and that India can give once 
mere saints and seers to the world. Those 
of us who had read the writings and sayings 
of the Bagavan know that in him was 
revealed all the great virtues of the great 
avatars. To-day when we are fighting 
among ourselves, when religion has become 
a passport for riots and for misunderstand- 
ing, we can draw a great lesson from the 
life of the Paramahamsa. He lived as a 
Hindu himself, ns a Muslim, and as a 
Christian and realised God in all these 
various aspects. His life is a supreme 
example for the truth that God is one and 
that all religions are different ways to the 
attainment of Godhood.” It would be no 
exaggeration to say, the Chairman continued, 
that Sri Ramakrishna gave Swami Viveka- 
nanda to India and Madras gave Swami 
Vivekananda to the world. Madras had been 


extraordinarily lucky in having a succession 
of Swumijis who had kept the teachings of 
the avatar aloft. Thanks also to illustrious 
workers like Mr. C. Ramanujachariar and 
his late brother, Mr. Ramasw'ar.u Iyengar, 
the Ramakrishna Mission in this province 
had carried the message of Vedanta not 
only in the field of religion but also in other 
fields. The mission here was successfully 
running educational institutions and dispen- 
saries and had earned a permanent place 
in the heart of Madras. In conclusion, 
Mr. Satyamurti said, “May India be free 
soon and a free India send out spiritual 
missionaries like the guest of Hie evening, 
not as agents of an imperialistic power, hut 
as messengers of true peace on earlli and 
goodwill to all men.” 

Sir Alladi Krislinaswami Aiyar, Advocate- 
General of Madras, read the welcome address 
aiid the same was presented lo the Swamiji 
enclosed in a beautiful silver casket mounted 
on two nicely carved elephants. The casket 
was made by Messrs. Bapalal and Co. 

The address among other things stated: 

“It was a proud day in the history of 
Madras when it discovered Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and sent him to America as the 
ambassador of India and the exponent of 
Indian spirituality. Ever since that day 
this city has accorded the pride of place to 
the Ramakrishna Mission. It has readily 
accepted the Ramakrishna ideal of Renun- 
(riation and Service, and the many institu- 
tions that .ire actively functioning in the 
different parts of the city bear sufficient 
testimony to the measure of interest it has 
been taking in, and the amount of benefit 
it has derived from the Order lo which you 
have the privilege to belong. In honour- 
ing you, WT. are paying our humble tribute 
to Sri Ramakrishna, the greatest Prophet 
of Modern India, who awakened this ancient 
land to a sense of her native majesty, and 
to the Order of monks and selfless workers 
lo whom is due the spread of the Master’s 
Gospel of Peace here as well as abroad.” 
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The address also referred to the work 
done by the Swamiji in foreign lands and 
to his works in Sanskrit on Indian 
Philosophy. 

Swami Madhavananda, replying" to the 
address, said that they had rightly appraised 
those two spiritual giants of the modern 
age and Madras was specially fortunate in 
the discovery of the potentialities of Swami 
Vivekananda. ‘‘It is high time”, the 
Swamiji said, ‘‘that in these days of stress 
and dire agony we pay adequate attention 
to the significance of the lives and teachings 
of the two great som of India.” Swami 
Madhavanandaji then narrated the life of 
Bagavan Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and 
said that after passing through the different 
sadhanas, the great Paramahamsa came to 
the conclusion that ‘‘God is one and we can 
reach him by different paths.” Parama- 
hamsa was not at all attracted by the educa- 
tion offered him, but was longing to realise 
God who was not merely a name to him, 
but one to be realised and seen. 

Swami Vivekananda, he said, was the 
greatest disciple of Paramahamsa and he 
carried the teachings of Vedanta to distant 
lands. To America he gave spiritual ideas 
for which there was great need. In that 
country the mission was highly venerated 
and the American people looked upon India 
with great veneration as the country which 
produced saints. 

In India, the Swamiji said, Vivekananda’s 
work was different. In India he felt that 
the masses must be elevated to a level at 
which they could realise the true implica- 
tions of religion. He found the degraded 
condition in which the masses lived and 
realised that his work here should be 
different. This was the genesis of the 
Mission’s activities in the way of ameliora- 
tion of the conditions of the masses, in the 
spirit of religion. During his tours in India 
and especially in South India, he found a 
great inequality between the upper and the 
lower classes. Swami Vivekananda and the 
workers of the Mission tried to give practical 
effect to the Advaitic teachings. ‘‘We believe 
God is present in all living forms and is not 
confined to temples. lie lives in the hearts 
of devotees everywhere. We work in that 
belief and not in any spirit of condescen- 
sion.” 

Proceeding, the Swamiji said that Madras 
had the second best Math of the Mission 


and it had at the same time developed 
educational institutions, which ranked the 
highest in their order.. The Mission was 
proud of these institutions. The Swamiji 
then gave an account of the relief work 
done by the Mission during famines and 
floods, 'and the number of poor who had 
been given medical relief by the dispensaries 
and hospitals run by the Mission. Their 
main purpose, he said, was to reach the 
masses and to rouse their dormant spiritual- 
ity so that at some day they might feel 
that they were one with God. Wherever 
there were sick people, it was their duty to 
lend a helping hand. Wherever there was 
illiteracy, people should try to remove that. 
Education enabled one to gain back his lost 
individuality. Wherever there was intoler- 
ance in religious matters, it should be their 
duty to remove them, for in the eyes of 
God all were equal. There should be no 
such term as Pariah or ^Untouchable. 

There was only a difference in the degree 
of manifestation of divinity. 

‘‘Already a wave of materialism was 
abroad”, he continued, ”and the attendant 
evils w^ere manifest. We, as Indians should 
never be false to our ancient ideals. We 
arc a spiritual nation and we can give all 
the best in life. The Western World is fast 
going to the abyss of atheism. But we will 
not be false to our ideals whether in the 
political, economic or the religious fields. 
Wc must and wc will do all things in a 
spirit of religion. Our motherland is rising. 
The time will come when wc shall be greal*.;r 
than we had been in the past. The West 
has come to appreciate the teachings of the 
two great masters. Time will come when 
they will pay more attention to these 
teachings and after the present crisis is 
passed, there will be a readjustment of the 
world and then is the time for India to 
spread her galvanic message of spirituality 
and Oneness of God. Prepare your minds 
and yourselves for that task. Wipe out all 
blemishes that are still trying to divide the 
nation. Help one and all to become united, 
for all are part and parcel of one Divinity.” 

Swami Madhavananda thanked the citizens 
of Madras for the kind welcome accorded 
to him. 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 
thanked Mr. Satyamurti and others. 

—The Hindu. 
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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


GOSPEL OF SRT RAMAKRISHNA 


.Sr* Ramakriahna^H birthday amnversary ; 
evening-time ; Oirish Ghose and other 
devotees present 

It is evening. The gentle sound of 
bells proclaiming the evening service in 
the temple is heard. Bathed in the 
moonlight, the temple-spire, the adjoin- 
ing court, the garden, and the tops of 
trees have assumed a charming spectacle. 
The (langes, flowing northwards now, 
by the side of the temple, appears as 
if it were in high glee. Sri Ramakrishna 
sits on the small cot in his room, 
rnwrapped in silent meditation of the 
Mother of the universe. 

The festival of the day has come to 
an end, but a few devotees are still 
lingering. Narendra has already left. 

The evening service in the temple is 
over. The Master, in an exalted mocnl, 
is pacing up and down the long veran- 
dah, south-east of his room. M. also 
stands there gazing at him. The Master, 
^^1 of a sudden, addressing M. says, 
‘Oh, how wonderfully does Narendra 
sing 1’’ 


The meditation of MahAhili aceording to 
the Tantras; its deep meaning 

M, : “Yes, revered sir, do you mean 
the song, ‘In the midst of the dense 
darkness’ ?” 

Sri Ramakrishna : “Yes, the song has 
got a deep meaning in it. The profound 
mood it drove me in, is still holding 
sway over my mind !” 

M. : “Yes, revered sir.” 

Sri Ramakrishna : “The practice of 
meditation in darkness is upheld by the 
Tantras. Where then can one see the 
light of the sun?” 

Srijut Girish Ghose comes and stands 
there. The Master is singing : 

‘Oh, is my Mother of a dark hue? 

She, Who has space for Her apparel, 
brightens up the lotus of my heart 
with the beauty of Her dark com- 
plexion.’ 

The Master, lost in divine ecstasy, 
stands there with his hands placed on 
the body of Girish, and continues sing- 
ing: 
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‘I have no desire to go either to Gaya, 
or to the Ganges, or to Prabhas, 
Kashi or Kaiichi, 

If only 1 can breathe my last with 
the name of Mother Kali on my 
lips. . . 

‘Now my thoughts arc on the right 
track. 

I have Icarn.t my lesson in contem- 
plation at the feet of a high soul, 
possessed of a deeply contemplative 
mind. . . 

The sight of Girish seems to deepen 
the ecstasy of the Master. He keeps up 
standing and sings again : 

‘I have resigned my soul at those 
blessed feet that remove all fear, 

And have set myself free from the 
terror of Death. 

* ♦ » # 

I have exchanged my body in the 
market of this world for the blessed 
name of Mother Durga. 

I have planted the wish-fulfilling tree— 
the name of Mother Kali — in my 
heart, 

And am awaiting the approach of 
Death to show it to him by ojKjning 
the heart.’ 

In the madness of that exalted mood 
the Master repeats the line, ‘I have 
exchanged my body in the market of 
this world for the blessed name of 
Mother Durga.’ 

Sri Rnmakrishna (to Girish and other 
devotees) : 

“ ‘The mind is filled with ecstasy and 
consciousness is lost.’ 

“Here, consciousness means the con- 
sciousness of the world. It is the 
knowledge of Reality or Brahman 
that we require. 

“Devotion is the most essential thing. 
There is devotion both with desire and 
again, without it. The latter is called 
pure devotion, or devotion without any 


cause or reason. Keshab Sen and those 
of his party were quite ignorant of this 
kind of spontaneous devotion which 
means that the mind is devoted to the 
lotus-fcct of the Lord, but without the 
least trace of any desire. 

!h Sri RmnnkriHhna an Incarnation? 

The State of a Paraniahamm 

“There is another very exuberant 
type of devotion which overflows, as it 
were, all limits. One, under the spell 
of that devotion, laughs and weeps, 
dances and sings in spiritual exaltation. 
Siieh a state can be witnessed in the life 
of Chaitanyadeva. Rama said to 
Lakshmana, ‘Brother, wherever you 
come across this overflowing devotion, 
know that I myself am j)rcsent there.’ ” 

Does the Master hint at his own 
condition ? Is he an Incarnation, 
descended on earth to teach people the 
virtue of devotion ? 

Girish : “Everything can be attained 
through your grace. What was I and 
what have I become !” 

Sri Rainakrishna : “My good sir, you 
have got good Samskaras (inherent 
tendencies) and so you are making ])ro- 
gress. Nothing can be attained before 
the time is ripe for it. The physician 
may come and prescribe a medicine 
when the patient is already on the path 
of recovery. A complete cure may then 
follow. Rut who can ascertain whether 
the cure is due to the medicine or to 
the process of natural healing? 

“Lakshmana said to Lava and Kusha, 
‘You are mere children and do not know 
Ramachandra in his true self. Ahalya, 
who was reduced to stone, regained her 
human form by the touch of the feet of 
Rama.’ Lava and Kusha replied, 
‘Revered sir, we know everything, we 
have heard of all these. The stone 
turned into human form, because such 
was the decree of the sage. The sage 
Gautama ordained that in Treta Yuga 
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Ramachandra would pass by that 
hermitage, and by the touch of his feet 
she would regain her human form. So, 
who can decide whether it was due to 
the greatness of Rama or to the injunc- 
tion of the sage?’ * 

‘‘Everything takes place as the Lord 
ordains. If you gain any knowledge 
from here, know that I am only the 
instrument. The moon holds the same 
relation with all. Everything comes 
about through the will of the Lord.” 

Girish (with a smile) : “You mean 
that everything takes place according to 
the will of God; is it not so? I also 
say the same thing !” (All laugh.) 

Sri Rumakrishna (to Girish) : “A 
sincere soul realizes God in no time. 
The following people cannot attain 
knowledge : one who has a crooked 
mind and is not sincere; one who is 
labouring under a morbid mania for 


cleanliness; and one with a sceptical 
mind.” 

The Master speaks highly of the 
exalted state of Nrityagopal. 

Three or four devotees are still stand- 
ing there by the side of Sri Ramakrishna 
in that long south-eastern verandah and 
listening to him. The Master describes 
the condition of a Paramaharnsa. Says 
he, “A Paramaharnsa always feels that 
God alone is real and everything else is 
unreal. A swan has got the power to 
separate milk from water. Milk and 
water get separated due to the secretion 
of an acid from its tongue. The Para- 
inaharnsa also is in possession of a 
similar acid — the acid of devotion 
imbued with divine love. One possessed 
of that devotion, can discriminate 
between the real and the unreal, can 
realize and sec God.” 


SONNET SEQUENCE TO SKI KAMAKRISIINA 

I 

Not an oblation of one hundred and eight 
Bael leaves and water, has this heart for You, 

But stalks of golden Champaka, of late 
Discovered in it where the sun broke tlirough. 

So like a garland did You fashion them, 

To die not, nor to yield a petalled place, 

But side by side to flower along the stem 
Like fragrant smiles reflected from Your face; 

They were but grown for worship of the Stream 
Sprung from Your feet, that Holy Mother fed 
With flame hibiscus when in waking-dream 
She saw You come, the Ganges come ahead. 

Great Kali-Shiva-Ganges-Dm, complete. 

This flowered heart is offered at Your feet. 


— Dorothy Krugvr 



THE FINAL TRUTH 

By Swami Turiyananda 


On a certain occasion, as Sri Rama- 
chandra ivas sitting in his court attended 
by sages and seers, he saw Hanuman 
before him, and with a view to gratify- 
ing all kinds of his devotees asked the 
latter, ‘‘Hanuman, how do you look 
upon me Hanuman, “the best among 
the intelligent,” thought within himself 
that there must be some great purpose 
behind such a query from the Lord, the 
inner controller, to whom nothing was 
unknown. Revolving thus Hanuman 
replied, “When I am identified with the 
body I am Thy servant, when I regard 
myself as the individual soul, I am part 
of Thee, and when I look upon myself 
as the Self I am verily Thee — this is my 
firm conviction.” 

Hanuman has here revealed the 'alti- 
tudes of all worshippers. This is the 
final view of all the schools of Vedanta. 
It gives nobody any cause for despair, 
on the contrary it assigns to everybody 
his right place. The attitude of the 
servant — ^Thou art the Lord and I am 
Thy servant — is for those who have not 
been able to rise above the body idea. 
Those who look upon themselves as 
individual souls and have risen above 
the body idea without fully realizing it— 
for them is the attitude of part and 
whole — “Thou art the whole and I am 
Thy part.” 

And those who have realized their 
Selfhood take up the attitude of 
identity — I am Thee. Thou and I are 
one — there is no difference there. These 
are the three attitudes-* dualistic, quali- 
fied non-dualistic, and non-dualistic. 
Sri Ramachandra made Hanuman, the 
crest-jewel among devotees, declare the 
final truth about the three attitudes in 


order to please all the devotees present 
in his court. This is the final com- 
mentary on the ultimate truth of the 
Vedanta. 

None need despair. Everybody is 
worshipping that One and is related to 
Him wliatever may be the state he is* 
in. 

“1 am centred in the hearts of all; 
memory and perception as well as their 
loss come from Me. I am verily that 
which has to be known by all the 
Vedas. I indeed am the Author of the 
Vedanta, and the knower of the Vcfda 
am I.” Gita, XV— 15. 

The One conscious Existent, the 
Supreme Person, tlie all in all, pervades 
and j)crmeates everything. He is verily 
that which has to be known by all the 
Vedas, He indeed is the author of the 
Vedanta, and the Knower of the Veda. 
To know it is to know Vedanta. Fur- 
ther without this realization none Ciii) 
know the real truth of Vedanta even if 
he swallows the whole literature of 
Vedanta. I have taken it to be so. 
And further I have taken the Master’s 
saying, “My Mother and I . . not 
to relate to anything conscieiit or 
inconscient. It is all Consciousness that 
he has meant — “The object of worship 
is conscient, the worshipper too is coii- 
scient. It is the attitude of the child. 
The child cares for nothing except the 
mother, its love is undivided.” He isj 
all in all. 

“Or what avails thee to know all this | 
diversity, O Arjuna ?• (Know thou this, 
that) I exist, supporting this whole j 
world by a portion of Myself.” Gita, | 
X— 42. 
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He pervades the whole world by one 
part of Him, while the rest is always 
free and beyond everything. The Vedas 
too have sung : — “The entire world of 
being is a quarter of Him, while the 
three-quarters are the immortal Heaven.’* 
So much with regard to Rrahraaii. 
And as regards the individual, if he has 
the body idea, l!od becomes the Lord 
and he the servant. If he feels himself 
to be the individual self, God bc(?omes 
the whole and the individual the part. 
And when the individual feels himself 
to be the Self, there is no more ajiy 
feeling of difference. Then he becomes 
one with the Supreme Self and says, 
“1 am but Thee.” That is the {male 
of the individual’s effort. This is the 
Vedantie wisdom recognized by all. lie 
is all in all. There is no knowledge, no 
object of knowledge and knower othcT 
than He. He is all -- the Self , the individ- 
ual and the world. There is nothing 
except He. He who says that there is 
an other is not yet free from delusion. 
He “muLlers incoherently like one 
asleep.” He is like one who is not aware 
of what he is talking in the haze of sleep. 

“The Uiimanifcsted manifests Itself 
through superimposition and mis- 
aj;prehension.” It is in this sense that 
the Shruti has said, “Akasha has been 
born of this Atman” etc., and not in 
the sense of real creation. 

‘‘There is neither dissolution nor 
origin ; there is none bound, none aspir- 
ing; there are none desiring freedom, 
and none free — this is the ullimalc 
truth.” (Gaudapada’s Karika on 
M. XL, V. P. 32). 

This is the final truth. What more 


will Shankara say about freedom in 
association with the Lord or in nearness 
to the Lord. You indeed know that the 
Lord has proclaimed the dcsirelessness 
of Ilis devotee in the Bhagavata saying, 
“He does not accept (freedom) even if 
offered.” None says study, repetition 
of Ilis name, ausLerilies, meditation, 
concentration or trance to be the Goal. 

“ft is by knowing ’Him alone that 
immortality is attained; there is no 
other way but this.” 

This is the word of Vedanta. And 
the Lord has said : 

“All the worlds, O Arjuna, including 
the realm of Brahma, are subject to 
return, but after attaining Me, 0 son 
of Kunti, there is no rebirth.” Gita, 
VIIT— IG. 

“i am the Self, 0 Gudakesha, existent 
in the heart of all beings; I am the 
beginning, the middle, and also the end 
of all beings.” Gita, X -20. 

“The Goal, the Supporter, the Lord, 
tlie Witness, the Abode, the Refuge, 
the Friend, the Origin, the Dissolution, 
the Substratum, the Storehouse, the 
Seed immutable.” Gita, IX — 18. 

So it is hardly necessary to emphasize 
tliat He is the all in all of the individual 
soul. It is right to cat mangoes when 
you have come for it. What more need 
is there for other information? They 
Avho will be made preachers by the Lord 
will alone take care of others and 
decide what paths will be harmful or 
beneficial to them. We shall be 
fortunate indeed if we can just eat 
mangoes. My earnest prayer to the 
Lord is that lie may introduce you to 
the owner of the garden. 



THE QUEST OF TOE BEAUTIFUL 


Manasarowar, the fairy lake of Tibet, 
lay in front of us. Ilamsa birds were 
moving gracefully over its blue waters. 
It was dawn. The azure blue lake with 
the snow-covered peaks surrounding it 
presented the appearance of a precious 
sapphire set in the midst of diamonds. 
The sun peeped over the eastern peak, 
and rays of light fell on the surface of 
the lake making it golden here and green 
there. The silvery summit of Kailas 
was seen towering above the northern 
horizon. A celestial calmness pervaded 
the atmosphere. The party of pilgrims 
stood watching the scene, their hearts 
throbbing with silent wonder. The 
turmoil of the world below was for- 
gotten. The long trek across the 
Himalayas daily revealed varying 
scenes of beauty and splendour. But 
there was nothing to equal the glory of 
sunrise over the silent waters of Mana- 
sarowar. This beautiful lake and that 
holy peak which were cherished as 
dream-visions, a few days before, have 
now assumed the shape of reality. 
Objects which were considered real have 
now receded into the background of 
memory. The sea with its roaring 
waves, ships carrying merchandise across 
the waters to distant lands, busy ports, 
crowded streets of men, schools with 
their merry crowds of boys and girls, 
churches, temples and mosques, law- 
courts and market-places, factories and 
warehouses have all turned out to be a 
mere memory, a confused dream uncon- 
nected with reality. 

» « * 

Hindu and Buddhist scriptures and 
the age-long traditions of China and 
India tell us that the gods abide here. 
The racial memories of the Aryans and 
Mongols ascribe a great antiquity to ' 


this holy spot. Long before the Hima- 
layas raised its lofty peaks above the 
waters of the primal ocean, the lake 
Manasarowar and the four great rivers — 
Indus, Brahmaputra, Sutlej and Karnali, 
which arc said to be fed by its waters 
through sub-terrancan channels, lent 
beauty to the table-land of Tibet. The 
seismic disturbance that brought about 
the upheaval of the Himalayas must 
have been a tremendous event in the 
annals of this remote past. In some 
mysterious way, these annals have been 
preserved in the memories of the race. 
In the dim past, the Mongols referred 
to in Puranic legends as Yakshas must 
have lived in these peaks and valleys, 
which in all probability, had a more 
temperate climate than what is experi- 
enced now. In those days, there might 
have been other fauna besides the wild 
h(jrse and the yak that roam over the 
hill-sides to-day. The conditions might 
have been more favourable to plants 
and flowers also. Now only stunted 
juniper bushes grow on the sides of the 
wind-swcf)t mountain-peaks, the surn- 
rnifs of which are covered with perpetual 
snow. The beauty of the place is of an 
austere type; it resembles the heavenly 
beauty seen on the face of a Yogi seated 
in meditation. The scriptures tell us 
that the lake Manasarowar presents the 
picture (»f the human mind as it lies 
absorbed in the blissful state of 
Samadhi. If “beauty is truth” as the 
|>oet says, the pilgrims who are on the 
quest of the beautiful are also earnest 

seekers after truth. 

« « # 

The scene changes; we are back in 
our Himalayan monastery, the Ashrama 
at Mayavati. During the night it was 
raining heavily. With the approach of 
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dawn, the sky has cleared up. Far in 
the foreground the snow-covered peak 
of Nandadevi appears tinged with the 
golden rays of the morning sun. The 
rose-plants in the garden arc in full 
bloom. The sun beams softly caressing 
the flowers produce that blush and that 
beauty so characteristic of the queen of 
(lowers. The warbling of birds and the 
sound of flowing water in the neighbour- 
ing valley enhance the beauty of the 
calm morning. In the midst of this 
loveliness our constant companion, the 
philosopher, whose interests are some- 
what different from ours, steps forward 
and interferes with the train of our 
thoughts. Here let us confess that our 
companion, who is always at our heels, 
seldom leaves us alone to an hour of 
[Hire enjoyment* without proposing some 
of his never-ending questions. Now he 
meets us with the poser : ‘‘Whence do 
roses receive their blush and their 
beauty?” Wc try to answer in the 
layman’s fashion by proposing a number 
of similar questions and attem[)ting to 
deduce the factor common to all of 
them. Whence do babies get their 
[JH'tty dimples, the golden glow-worms 
tlicii* aerial hues, rainbows their enchant- 
ing colours, and stars their celestial 
brilliance? The hand that touched the 
baby’s face with a dimple, the same 
divine hand lighted up the star and the 
gh>w-worm, painted the rainbow and 
earessec^ the rose-petals into a beautiful 
blush. Our com[)anion mildly protests 
and says, “This is religion, |xu*try, 
mysticism, this pious thought offered by 
way of exjdanation stands unsupported 
by reason.” 

Ik * * 

At this juncture, the gardener arrives. 
We turn round to him and repeat the 
philosopher’s question , ‘ ‘Brother, 
whence do roses get their blush and 
their beauty?” Being a scientific 
gardener, well-versed in horticulture and 


other allied sciences, he links up cause 
with effect and offers us an explanation. 
As far as we remember, these were his 
words: /‘This time, we had a severe 
winter ; thirty inches of snow fell ; the 
rose beds were dug up two months 
before the snow-fall; the roots were 
c‘xposcd to the autumn sun for a fort- 
night; the beds were manured; the 
plants were [irnncd leaving healthy 
stocks about a foot long; in winter the 
slocks remained covered with snow for 
a fortnight; the spring came; the snow 
melted away; new buds appeared; the 
roots, strcngth(‘ned by exposure to the 
sun, assimilated the manure of the soil 
and sent up the life-giving sap to the 
buds; the new leaves drank the sun- 
light; the flower buds opened up and 
there you have the roses.” Saying this, 
he handed over to each of us a pretty 
flower. The philosopher was fully 
satisfied. 

» « « 

The other questions remained un- 
answered, Perhaps, other scientists 
may tell us that the baby’s dimples 
came from the patent food on which 
she was fed, that the glow-worm’s hues 
came from the phosphorescent sub- 
stances contained in its body, that the 
rainbow’s colours were not colours at 
all, but the light refracted by minute 
particles of water, and that the stars 
were not softly brilliant, but that they 
were burning suns emitting fiery rays 
from inconceivably long distances. Our 
attempt to dtHluce the factor common 
to the beauty of the rose, the baby’s 
face, the glow-worm, the rainbow and 
the star receives a rude shock. Wc 
sought for a universe; the scientist and 
the philosopher present us with a multi- 
verse in the labyrinths of which wc find 

it difficult to thread our way. 

* * * 

Is a pretty baby nothing more than 
skin, flesh and bones? Is the moon’s 
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surface nothing but bare hard rocks 
that resulted from some sub-lunar 
volcanic eruption ? Are not flowers 
anything more than some organic com- 
pounds, all of which the scientist can 
synthetically produce in his laboratory ? 
Have not all these something in com- 
mon, something that touches our souls, 
as different from that which appeals to 
our senses? Is not the' beauty that 
holds the mind of the lover and the poet, 
one aspect of the Reality for which the 
philosopher is seeking? Reality is 
f!ommonly said to reveal itself in the 
threefold aspect of truth, beauty and 
goodness. Is the philosopher justified 
in confining himself to a fraction of one 
of these aspects, the truth arrived at 
by reasoning? All these questions that 
seriously disturb the mind of the lay- 
man, perhaps, do not arise in the 
specialized mind of the philosopher. 

* * * 

The universe in its final analysis 
reveals not only the ninety-two or more 
chemical elements and various mechani- 
cal stresses and strains but also a living 
soul with psychical strains and stresses 
expressed by loves and hates, dictator’s 
ambitions, poor men’s hopes, widow’s 
wails, the beauty of smiling landscapes 
and of thunder and of lightning, the 
^‘fretful fever” of life and the balmy 
sleep of death. If these are not real, 
life is not real. At every stage of his 
progress, the seeker of Reality should 
provide us with a harmonious and 
integrated Whole in its threefold 
aspect of truth, beauty, and goodness, 
leaving to the scientist the investigation 
of the parts and the necessarily partial 
truths that Reality reveals l,o him 
within the limitations he had set to 
himself. For about three centuries 
science has interested itself in the 
investigation of nature and with all its 
efforts has only ploughed a few furrows 
in the wide fields of truth, the fields of 


beauty and goodness are untouched by 
it. On the other hand, the true seer 
climbing up the peak of wisdom, at 
every stage of his journey views the 
Whole and within the range of his view, 
gives a. complete unified picture. Such 
a view satisfies our whole mind appeal- 
ing to its cognitive, affective and 
conativc aspects, thus opening the path 
that leads to God, the source of all 

truth, beauty and goodness. 

« » « 

The earliest teachers of the human 
race were inspired men, prophets and 
scers, who consciously or unconsciously 
communed with the Deity. The words 
that they spoke originated from a 
Higher Power which possessed them and 
led them on to a vision of the Whole. 
That is why their words live not merely 
in books but in the hearts of men, who 
dedicate their lives for the preservation 
of those words and their transmissioji 
to posterity. The eternal Vedas, the 
holy Jiiblc, the saered Koran and the 
scriptures of the other great religions 
are the greatest books of humanity. 
Ill lofty rhymes or in beautiful prose 
they incessantly declare the Divine 
message, the message of truth, beauty 
and goodness. They are not mere 
philosophical treatises that helj) men to 
lift the veil of appearances and discern 
the truth behind them ; these books 
transcend the limits of philosophy and 
often speak in a tongue which the pure 
in heart understand, but philosophers 
fail to comprehend. Arc then these 
books poetical utterances? They cer- 
tainly contain the sublimest poetry, a 
poetry that unites Heaven to the Earth, 
asserting Eternal Providence and justi- 
fying the ways of God to men; but 
these are more than poetical composi- 
tions. Is it their function to map out 
a path that leads to the good life and 
finally raise man beyond himself to the 
threshold of heaven? They certainly 
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perform this function in the best 
possible manner, but they arc higher 
than mere ethical treatises. Their 
message, being a message of synthesis, 
transcends the limitations of the partial 
messages expressed by the philosopher, 
the poet and tlie moralist. Their 
message is not merely an aggregate of 
the partial messages, but a unilied 
Whole, a single message that consists 

of all the three phases. 

# » « 

Next to seers, poets stand as the 
great teachers of the human race. 
True poetry transcends the limitations of 
time and space. The lofty rhymes of 
Milton arc for all nations and all times 
and so is Kalidasa the common properly 
of the East and the West, of the past, 
the present and the future. Through 
I these men the race regains its lost 
! heritage, it acquires the companionship 
j {)f angels and celestial beings. There is 
‘ a deep truth behind the old legend con- 
cerning man’s fall. Wc are all exiles; 
nevertheless our foster-mother Eartli, in 
her snow-clad hills and ocean’s blue 
expanse, in her woodlands and rivers, 
l)rcscnts to our view some asj)ects of the 
(Jardcii from which the first man and 
woman were exiled. Poets realize this 
truth more than other men and offer 
thoir homage to the Spirit that hovers 
over all that is beautiful. Unfortunately, 
man, giving vent to his insatiable greed 
for possessing things, has defaced Nature. 
It all began with looking out for food, 
a little space to live in and a shelter for 
protection from the inclemencies of the 
weather. These bare necessities were 
needed to give freedom to the mind to 
soar into higher regions and live in the 
serene atmosphere in which saints and 
seers live perpetually. But very soon 
greed captured the mind of man and the 
true purpose of life was forgotten. 
Messengers came to us and delivered the 
message of the Most High. We heeded 


them not and the result is the ugly mess 
in which wc find ourselves to-day. 

« * « 

Long before Christianity was born, 
pagan Greece with her sublime ideals of 
beauty exerted a mighty influence in 
raising the Western nations from 
savagery to civilization; when in the 
Middle Ages, Christianity fell into the 
hands of ignorant priests and failed to 
carry out its mission, the pagan ideals 
of beauty fostered by Greece, resuscitat- 
ed under the guise of the New Learning, 
led the nations to great achievements 
anfl gave new strength to Christianity 
itself ; now that Christianity is losing its 
hold over men’s minds and becoming 
increasingly incapable of stirring up 
men’s imaginations, once more the same 
ideals of beauty should be set up before 
!hc nations to lead them back to sanity 
and human decency, from the abyss of 
ugliness and degradation into which 
lliey have hurled themselves. 

Men who call themselves progressive 
often fail to understand the pious Hindu 
who undertakes the arduous journey 
across the Himalayas to obtain a sight 
of the holy peak of Kailas and the 
sacred lake Manasarowar. They fail to 
comprehend the mind of the devotee 
who is prepared to spend all his worldly 
possessions to erect a beautiful temple 
to his chosen Deity. The sight of old 
and dccre])it men trudging along forest- 
])aths In some shrine hidden by 
encircling forests may evoke a note of 
pity in the heart of the progressive; but 
he fails to understand the mind of the 
j)ilgrims. If the progressive, would only 
give some thought to the matter, he 
would realize that pilgrims and temple- 
builders seek after something more 
permanent than material acquisitions, 
for these men arc on the quest of the 
beautiful and are seeking for 

“An endless fountain of immortal 
drink, 
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Pouring unto us from the heaven’s 
brink.” 

* » « 

Beauty is the philosopher’s stone that 
raises the worth of all that it touches; 
but unlike the object of the alchemist’s 
search, it lies close at hand, it surrounds 
its votaries and becomes an unfailing 
source of joy and true happiness. He 
who has reali'Zcd the worth of beauty 
becomes a changed man, his actions and 
his thoughts become life-giving, en- 
nobling, and elevating U) himself and 
to others. Sunlight (lowing from the 
empyrean floods the earth with new life 
making it fruitful and abundant. Like- 
wise Beauty coursing down from the 
high heavens brings joy to the earth. 
Even as sunlight falls upon poor men’s 
cottages and the mansions of the rich, 
beauty pervades everywhere. On the 
way back from Kailas, in the midst of 
a deep Himalayan forest, far removed 
from the haunts of men, we came across 
a placid mountain lake, the surface of 
which was covered with a wealth of pink 
lotuses. It was a glorious sight, and 
for a moment we were wondering why 
Mother Nature was playing the prodigal 
and wasting all those pretty blossoms 
in the deep recesses of a forest. Then 
the thought occurred to us that Nature 
never disowned man, but man impelled 
by his own perversity has gone away 
from Nature’s gardens to live in the 
proximity of ugly factories with smoking 
chimneys. Man, the rebel child, can go 
back to his mother’s lap, whenever he 

chooses to do so. 

» « * 

Music is one of the forms in which 
Heavenly Beauty expresses herself on 
Earth. It is said that when St. Cecily 
played the organ an angel hovered near 
the saint, for the moment mistaking 
earth for heaven. When the Divine 
Cowherd played upon Ilis flute in the 
flowery parks of Brindaban, the gods 


must have considered our earth itself as 
the highest heaven. Music has the 
power to tame wild beasts : The martial 
music, that urges the soldier to march 
fearlessly into the arms of Death, docs 
its wo-i’k by making man forget, at any 
rate temporarily, his physical vesture 
and the bondage of the mind, even as 
the moth forgets itself, when it 
approaches the naked flame. The* 
devotees of God have invariably given 
expression to their deepest thoughts in 
musical language, for their thoughts 
were not merely intellectual, but were ' 
suffused with deep feelings, which music 
alone can express. Hinduism ami 
Christianity as well as the pagan relig- 
ions of old have given a high place to 
music, in their temples and churches. 
Heaven itself is desei*ibed as a place 
softly resounding to the sweet liarmonit s 
of music. It is a place 

^‘Where the bright Seraphim in burn- 
ing row 

Their loud up-lifted Angel triim])cls 
blow. 

And the Cherubic host in thtmsand 
choirs 

Touch their immortal Harps of golden 
wires.” 

* * 

Language has its own hfxrmonics and 
cadences, which find expression not only 
in the utterances of poets but also in 
the ordinary conversation of men and 
women whose mind has been touched 
by the magic wand of beauty. The 
conversation of such people is a constant 
source of delight. They may talk to 
young children, within the limitations 
of a child’s vocabulary; they may 
address their servants or their equals; 
or they may hold converse with those 
who are more erudite and better- 
informed than themselves; in all these 
cases, the words that they choose would 
be the most appropriate, the sentiments 
that they express would be elevated and 
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pleasing to the hearer and the very tone 
in which they speak would be musical 
and refined. A man can never be truly 
cultured until he can use his mother- 
tongue with ease and elegance. The 
joy that we feel in social intercourse 
mostly centres round the charm of the 
spoken word. This charm so spon- 
taneous to its possessor may not be 
achieved by studying the rules of 
rhetoric, for it is the outward expression 
of a pure mind that had subjected itself 

to the influence of the beautiful. 

\ * * 

Even as the holy touch of beauty is 
revealed in conversation and social inter- 
course, so also it becomes manifest in 
every movement and every action of its 
votary. Perfect manners appear as a 
result of a certain inner perfection 
attained by men and women. It is 
perhaps a mistake to think that social 
cfuitact is necessary for developing the 
social virtues. The son of a sage, 
]>rought up in the. s(‘clusion of a fores!, 
with no companion save his father, 
<*nters the king’s court and behaves with 
perfect decorum. The communion he 
had with God and Nature has given him 
I hat inner perfection Avhieh ]mts him at 
case in royal palaces as well as in poor 
men’s cottages. The posei/r who strives 
for the mere form often misses the sub- 
Mance and is licld up to ridicule. 
Heauty also finds exj^ression in a per- 
'fju’s apnircl. The statuary of Greece 
and Rome reveals the fact that the 
ancient people of those countries, men 
as well as women, wore flowing garments 
so very different frf)m tlie tailor-cut, 
tight-fitting clothes of contemporary 
West. The Eastern nations still retain 
something of the ancient models of 
clothing. The taste as regards colours 
may perhaps be profitably copied from 
the flowers, which arc of a bright colour 
in the tropics and of weaker tints in 
more temperate climates. Men and 


women are as much a part of nature as 
flowers are, and may express themselves 
in their vesture in the best possible 
manner by conforming to their surround- 
ings. 

* * * 

Ever since man emerged from primi- 
tive conditions of living in caves and 
tree-tops, he began to exhibit his 
artistic sense in his dwelling-houses. 
‘‘The house that .Tack built” exhibits 
pennanentjy a portion of .Tack’s mind; 
ill its turn, the house influences .Tack’s 
mind. “Lines” consisting of houses 
built on the same model often fail to 
please, because they do not reveal the 
individuality of the dweller. While 
harmonizing with the surroundings a 
house should exhibit a eerlain amount 
of individuality. Within the means of 
the dweller, it ought to he well-built, 
wcll-])roporlioned and furnished in a 
manner suitable to tlie requirements of 
Ihe dweller, (iood pictures, properly 
chosen and properly hung, form an 
essential part of the humblest dwelling. 

# # 

Apart from revealing itself in 
dwelling-houses, elotlics, manners and 
s])eeeh, the beautiful is revealed at its 
best in the character of its possessor. 
F.{ Ideal values transform tlicmsclvcs to 
a certain extent into aesthelie values. 
Drunkenness, debauchery, morbid lust, 
violent crimes and such other sins arc 
extremely ugly. Ostentation and pride 
offend good taste, as much as they 
offend the moral sense. Viewed from 
the intellectual point of view, all the 
above fall under the category of ignor- 
ance. On the other hand humility, 
unpreteidiousiiess, non-injury, forbear- 
ance, uprightness, service to the teacher, 
purity, steadiness, self-control and other 
beautiful moral qualities are declared 
by the Gita (Xfll. 7-11) to be true 
knowledge. From the testimony of the 
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Hindu Scriptures5 we recognize the 
identity of truth, beauty and goodness. 
The beautiful is not only the true, it 
is also the good. It may be nqted that 
the Gita does not stop with saying that 
the moral qualities enumerated above 
lead to true knowledge, it definitely 
declares their identity with true knowl- 
edge. 

Tn the mystic land of Tibet, religious 
leaders and founders of monasteries have 
built their Guwphns and houses of 
prayer in such surroundings as would 
lead the mind naturally to lofty 
thoughts. There arc as many as eight 
monasteries around the Manasarowar 


and four around the peak of Kailas. 
The large monastery at Taklakot is built 
on the top of a hill. Water for the 
needs of the two hundred and fifty 
inmates has to be carried daily from the 
plains •below, the carriers have to walk 
a weary mile to reach the monastery. 
The writer, w^hen he visited this monas- 
tery, was wondering why the wise lamas 
had chosen a site where water was not 
available. .Just then the full moon rose 
with all its splendour between two snow- 
clad peaks and there was silence all 
around. The writer immediately realized 
that the wise men of Tibet had exercised 
great wdsdom in choosing the site of the 
monastery at Taklakot. 


ART AND TllK ASCETIC 

By R. Ramakrisiinan, M.A., L.T. 


From the remote past to the present 
the ascetic in India has alw'ays won 
adoration at the hands of the public. 
In fact there is a secret longing, some- 
times dominant and at other times dimly 
perceived, but ever existent, in the 
Indian mind to turn ascetic. The 
ochre-coloured robes of the monk 
spontaneously fill the Indian heart with 
an instinctive reverence. As Swami 
Vivekananda pointed out to a Western 
audience (it is good that at the present 
moment wc remind ourselves of the 
Swamiji’s utterance), “Whereas Occi- 
dental nations have used every effort to 
improve their material position, India 
has done differently. There live the 
only men in the world who, in the whole 
history of humanity, never went beyond 
their frontiers to conquer any one, who 
never coveted that which belonged to 
anyone else, whose only fault was that 
tlicir binds were so fertile and they 
uceiimulated wealth by the hard labour 


of their bands, and so tempted othir 
nations to come and despoil them. 
Thc‘y arc contented to be despoiled and 
to be called barbarians, and in return 
they want to send to this world, visions 
of the Su])reTne, to lay bare for Hie 
worlii the secrets of human nature, to 
rejid the wW that conceals the real man, 
because they know the dream, because 
they know that behind this materialism 
lives the real, divine nature of man, 
which no sin can tarnish, no crime can 
spoil, no lust can taint: which lire can- 
not burn, nor water wet, which heat 
cannot dry, nor death kill; and to them 
this true nature of man is as real as is 
any material object to the senses of 
an Occidental. Just as you are brave 
to jump at the mouth of a cannon with 
a hurrah: just as you arc brave in the 
name of patriotism to stand up and 
give up your lives for your country, 
so are they brave in the name of God. 
There it is that when a man declares 
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that this is a world of ideas, that it is 
ail a dream, he casts oS clothes and 
property to demonstrate that what he 
believes and thinks is true. There it is 
that a man sits on the bank of a river, 
when he has known that life is eternal, 
and wants to give up his body just as 
nothing, just as you can give up a bit 
of strand. Therein lies their heroism, 
that they arc ready to face death as a 
brother, because they arc convinced 
that there is no death for them. 
Theiein lies the strength that has made 
them invincible through hundreds of 
years of oppression and foreign inva- 
sion and tyranny. The nation lives 
to-day, and in that nation even in the 
days of the direst disaster, spiritual 
giants have never failed to arise. Asia 
produces giants in spirituality, just as 
the Occident produces giants in politics, 
giants in science.” 

It is very necessary for our national 
well-being that we remember and recog- 
nise what our own racial ideal has 
always been. That our ancient ideal in 
Ibis respect yet remains unchanged can 
be txemiiliiicd by recent incidents. If 
(n)i' were asked to refer to a single 
individual who TC])resents India to-day 
more than any other, one would 
naturally speak of Gandhiji. A genera- 
tion ago one would have spoken, in the 
same smise, of Vivekananda, as the soul 
of Tnd’a. And yet of these two, one 
was a parivrajnh'u ; the other is a half- 
naked fakir. Swami Vivekananda in 
his boyhood used to perceive two 
visions, one of w-orldly honour and 
social eminence, and the other of asceti- 
cism and renunciation, and his unerring 
instinct preferred the latter. This 
incident is typically Indian in its signi- 
licaucc. So long as we have our 
Himalayas and our Gauges, we shall 
have sages amidst us, and so long as 
sages spring amidst us, our national 
soul will remain true to itself. When 


Swami Vivekananda spoke in America, 
he conveyed the greetings of the oldest 
order of monks to the youngest of 
nations. „ It is appreciation of spiritual- 
ity that is the foundation of spirituality, 
and if we long to keep the flame of our 
ancient ideal burning bright, we must 
not cease to adore asceticism in a lainl 
whose chief nation-builders have been 
cither monks dr men like .Janaka. 

And yet it is surprising to find that 
even to-day when thanks to the labours 
of a multitude leaders who have 
inaugurated a period of glorious 
renaissance iu India, wc arc able to 
judge our old institutions at their true 
worth, there arc men who regard asceti- 
cism as a huge waste of iiationul energy 
and as a tragic loss of human ability, 
who scoff at monks and their mission, 
and arc cynical alike about the possibil- 
ity and the usefulness of true Sanuyasn. 
Such men are by no means confined to 
the uneducated group; it is among the 
educated and cultured, among persons 
who ought to know better, that sucli 
scoffers are found. A variety of causes 
is responsible for this sorry state of 
affairs, though no cause is unanswerable 
and no argument in sup])ort. of the 
position is irrefutable. That such 
wrong perception and distorted vision 
should persist now is to be woiulcred 
at, because Swami Vivekananda very 
recently demonstrated the marvellous 
possibilities of monkhood, and made 
history by yoking the monks to national 
and social service. 

One of the factors whicli perhaps help 
a few people to entertain a poor opinion 
of ascetics is what may be termed the 
})rostitution of the oehre-eoloured robe. 
All over the land one finds idlers and 
lazy beggars trying to eke out an easy 
living by pla;^.iiig uiion the habitual 
reverence of the average man and 
woman towards the monastic order. 
We often come across instances wherein 
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a man who finds his time at home un- 
comfortable turns monk. But to con- 
demn or to cavil at the noble institu- 
tion of monkhood for the aforesaid 
reason is to betray poverty of intelli- 
gence and confused thinking. Do wc, 
because we are occasionally gifted with 
a rotten fruit, condemn fruit-bearing 
itself ? Are we to give up science 
because an imperfectly educated society 
turns its marvellous possibilities to 
destructive purposes ? There is no 
institution on earth but is vitiated by 
being abused by a few individuals. 
This however docs not justify the 
scrapping of that institution. 

Others feel that monkhood is a sort 
of cowardice and that it implies a 
fundamental fear to face the battle of 
life and also a basic inability to take 
part in and emerge successfully out of, 
the battle. This assumption also is 
wrong to the core. If those who have 
understanding eyes look about them, 
they will find on tlie evidence of con- 
temporary activities that in organising 
skill, managing ability, far-sighted 
scheming, administrative efficiency and 
in the profitable handling of financial 
affairs, monks often beat the so-called 
worldly men. A monk no doubt walks 
on the path of God, and what is day to 
others is night to him, but his is a 
trained and well-tutored mind, and 
whatever is the work he takes on hand, 
he does it to perfection. Yoga is skill 
in action, says the Gita. A devotee 
should not be a fool, admonished Sri 
Raniakrishna. And of the saint 
Pavahari Baba it is said that when he 
cleaned his vessels they shone like gold, 
because he bestowed so much attention 
on every work he did, be it meditation 
or the meanest labour. It is said that 
Swami Vi'^ ekananda used to say that 
he who was not a good cook could never 
be a good monk ! 

Yet others pity the poor monk, for 


they think that his life is dry, un- 
artistic, very prosaic, perhaps endowed 
with light, but certainly without sweet- 
ness. He has no loving wife to cheer 
him, no children to comfort him in his 
old age, no home unto which he can 
repair as a storm-tossed ship returns to 
the calm of the harbour; he is alone, 
friendless, melancholy, foolishly deny- 
ing to himself the joys of earth, need- 
lessly occupying himself with abstrac- 
tions, treading the hard narrow path 
and sacrificing the solid here for a 
doubtful hereafter. This picture is 
pathetic indeed, but its huge defect is 
that it is not true. For a true monk is 
not only steeped in joy, he is the high- 
watermark of art also. 

Men seem to have crude notions of 
an artistic life. When a person lives a 
comfortable life in a bungalow set 
amidst fine scenery, and takes delight 
in poetry and song, pictures and flowers, 
and dresses himself in silken clothes and 
perfumes his body, and in general leads 
a go-easy, butterfly-like existence, 
society connects art with him. And 
since a monk’s externals arc ^^quite 
different, the conclusion is invariably — 
though illogically — arrived at that the 
monk’s life is devoid of all art. 
“Beauty is Truth, Truth, Beauty; that 
is all that we need know”, says the 
poet. The monk is a worshipper at the 
shrine of Beauty, because he is a votary 
of Truth. He is of imagination all 
compact; he lives in harmony with the 
healthier side of nature. The sky is his 
roof, the grass his bed, and between 
him and nature there is an understand- 
ing companionship. His mind is free 
from illusion and he is able to penetrate 
into the inner reality of things. The 
oppressive burden of non-essential trifles 
is not on him, and the habitual state of 
his mind is an elevated state. The 
whole universe is his kin. He is a poet, 
not of words, but of life. Even exter- 
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nally and physically he has greater 
opportunities of enjoying the beauties 
of nature. He keeps far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble throng. He 
also dives deep into the inner nature of 
man. To him the entire universe is 
surcharged with divinity. He squeezes 
more juice out of life than the worldly 
man. 

Sri Ramakrishiia was a monk, and his 
chief disciple, Swami Vivekananda, was 
a monk too. Both these were artists 
par excellence, for they tapped the 
fountain-head of all art. Their minds 
were turned away from the drab 
realities of a work-a-day world and were 
attuned to a life of higher emotions. 
Readers of Sri Ramakrishna’s biography 
will remember that the first time that 
he was seized with ecstasy was when 
as a little boy he was crossing the rice 
fields and he was overwhelmed by the 
singular beauty of a flight of snow- 
white cranes passing beneath a cloud- 
covered sky. And Romain Rolland, 

I he great biographer of Ramakrishiia, 
remarks with reference to this event, 
“Even in this first ecstasy the real 
character of the divine impress on the 
soul of this child can be seen. Artistic 
emotion, a passionate instinct for the 
Iv'aiitiful, was the first channel bringing 
him into contact with God .... He 
eame to know (all the paths), but the 
most iiiimediatc and natural with him 
was delight in the beautiful face of God, 
which he saw in all that he looked upon. 
He was a born artist.” Indeed who can 
be a greater artist than this illiterate 
temple-priest who could make beautiful 
images of gods, to whom the siglit of 
flowers or grass brought the memory of 
Siva or Krishna, who could see in an 
English boy leaning against a tree the 
Charmer of Brindaban, to whom every 
feminine face was the image of the 
Divine Mother, who could not stand the 
sight of a crowd or a visit to the Zoo 


without losing himself in ecstasy, who 
beheld visions of enthralling beauty, 
whose career on earth was an unbroken 
absorption in and communion with the 
Universal Artist, a spray from Whose 
brilliance is manifesting itself as this 
world of manifold graces and hues ? To 
quote Romain Rolland again, “Sri 
Ramakrishna’s temperament was excep- 
tionally highly strung,* for he was 
sijpersensitivc to all the winds of joy 
and sorrow, both moral and physical. 
He was indeed a living reflection of all 
that happened before the mirror of his 
eyes, a two-sided mirror turned both 
out and in. His iini(|uc plastic power 
allowed his sj)irit instantaneously to 
shape itself according to that of others, 
without however losing its own feste 
Bur^, the immutable and inlinite centre 
of endless mobility.” {Kin festt' Burfi 
ifit unficr Gott-n stronghold sure is our 
GikI.) 

One may call it mere coincidence, or 
one may find in it an evidence for the 
belief that Sri Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda arc the twofold expression of a 
single personality, but it is interesting 
to note that Swami Vivekananda’s first 
absorption into the realm of the super- 
conscious bears resaunblance to the 
similar first cxpirience of his Master. 
Wc quote from the authentic Life of 
Sxcaiiii Vivckatuiudu : 

“In the year 1S77 when Naren (the 
future Vivekananda) was a student of 
the third class (he was fourteen then) 
his father went to Raipur in the Central 
Provinces. lie arranged that his family 
should follow him later on under the 
charge of Naren. It was a long journey 
partly by bullock-cart through dense 
forests and over unfrequented roads. 
An incident happened on the way which 
shows that Naren’s spiritual insight was 
deepening. He had had visions and 
many moods of spiritual consciousness; 
this experience was induced by contem- 
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plating the beauties of nature. The 
party had been journeying in bullock- 
carts for several days. The weather was 
perfect and Naren was feeling the 
joyous freedom of life in the open. The 
natural beauty on the way mitigated 
the fatigue of the journey. Naren was 
charmed with the exquisite grace and 
beauty with which the Aljnighty Creator 
had adorned tHc rugged bosom of the 
earth. On that particular day the party 
was passing over the Vindhya range 
where tlie lofty hills on either side of 
the road almost met. The verdant trees 
and creepers laden with flowers and 
joyous wnth the warbling of birds of 
variegated colours filled Naren’s heart 
with ineffable bliss. Suddenly his eyes 
aliglited on a very large hive in a cleft 
in one of the hills. It must have been 
there for a very long time. His mind 
in thinking of that colony of bees was 
soon lost in wonder at the majesty and 
power of the Divine Providence. Lost 
to all outward consciousness he lay. in 
the bullock-cart— how long he could not 
remember -and when he returned, — 
blessed, as it were, and blissful — to the 
normal state of things, he found that, 
in the meantime, considerable distance 
had been traversed. Perhaps this was 
the first time that his powerful imagina- 
tion helped him to ascend into the realm 
of the Unknown and oblivion of the 
outer world.” 

Swami Vivekananda v/as all through 
liis life a super-artist. Something that 
had vital connections with the funda- 
mrnlals of art (in its widest sense) 
always distinguished this man among 
men, who with his kingly personality 
and his soulful eyes charmed everyone 
that came to him, who by the wonderful 
flow of his torrent-like, crystal-clear 
eloquence kept huge audiences spell- 
bound, nay, elevated them to diviner 
reghms, who refused to be morose be- 
cause he was a child of light, who when 


East and West lionised him could yet 
remain an innocent child of the Mother 
and a ward of the Master, who could 
not bear the sight of misery and would 
lose beatitude itself in order to be of 
help to woe-stricken humanity, whose 
heart like the ocean was vast and was 
agitated by the waves of others’ sor- 
rows, whose soul was strong as the 
Himalayas and yet tender like a soft 
flower, who was no dry ascetic but was 
a person full of the milk of human kind- 
ness, whose synthetic imagination could 
harmonise the highe?t destiny of mnn 
with the service -he would call it wor- 
ship — of the poorest, the lowliest and Ihv 
last, whose life in short was an epic 
poem of flaming thoughts, burning 
emotions, heroic endeavours, and Titanic 
living. 

What a passionate artist Swaini 
Vivekananda was is well narrated in 
these words of Sister Nivedita, and the 
poem of the Swarai extracted below gives 
us an idea of the grandeur and i)()W(t of 
his imaginulioii. 

“His brain was teeming with thoiighls, 
the Swami said one day, and his lingers 
would not rest till they were written 
down. It was that same evening that 
we came back to our houseboat from 
some expedition, and found waitiiu' for 
us, where he had called and left them, 
his manuscript lines on ‘Kali, the 
Mother’. Writing in a fever of insj)ira- 
tion, he had fallen on the floor, when 
he had finished as we learnt after- 
wards — exhausted with his own inten- 
sity.” 

Kali, the Mother 

The stars are blotted out, 

The clouds are covering clouds. 

It is darkness vibrant, sonant. 

In the roaring, whirling wind 
Are the souls of a million lunatics,— 
Just loose from the prison house, — 
Wrenching trees by the roots. 
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Sweeping all from the path. 

The sea has joined the fray, 

And swirls up mountain-waves, 

To reach the pitchy sky. 

The flash of lurid light 
Reveals on every side 
A thousand, thousand shades 
Of Death begrimed and black — 
Scattering plagues and sorrows, 
Dancing mad with joy. 

Come, Mother, come ! 

For Terror is Thy name, 

Death is in Thy breath, 

And every shaking step 
Destroys a world for e’er. 

Thou ‘Time*, the All-Dcstroycr ! 

Come, 0 Mother, come ! 

Who dares misery love, 

And hug the form of Death, 

Dance in Destruction’s dance, 

To him the Mother comes. 

Both Sri Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda could sing most sweetly, and 
those that heard them found in the 
songs the outpourings of the soul. 

Sri Ramakrishna often used to speak 
about the monks who came to him at 
Dakshineswar, Of one of them he 
said, “One day a Sadhu came, with a 
serene light on his countenance. He 
would sit for hours at a time smiling lo 
himself. Coming out of his room morn- 
mgs and evenings, he would look at the 
sky, the Ganges, and the trees, and 
raising his arms dance with joy. Some- 
times he would roll in laughter and 
shout, ‘Bravo ! What fun ! How beauti- 


ful is this projected universe !* That 
was his prayer and meditation after he 
had tasted of the sweetness of Divine 
Bliss.” ^ This monk was certainly an 
artist. 

Here are a few relevant extracts from 
Vivekananda’s utterances : 

“The secret of Greek Art is its imita- 
tion of Nature even to the minutest 
details ; whereas the seefet of Indian Art 
is to represent the ideal .... True art 
can be compared to a lily which springs 
from the ground, takes its nourishment 
from the ground, and yet is quite high 
above it when full-blown. So Art must 
be in touch with Nature — and wherever 
that touch is gone, Art degenerates — yet 
it must be above nature. Art is — repre- 
senting the beautiful. There must be 
art in everything. . . . The value of 
matter depends solely on its capacities 
of expressing ideas. . . . The artistic 
faculty was highly developed in our 
Lord, Sri Ramakrishna, and he used to 
si\y that without this faculty none can 
be truly spiritual. . . . The very soul 
of the Asiatic is woven with art. The 
Asiatic never uses a thing unless there 
be art in it. Don’t you know that art 
is, with us, a part of religion ? . . . How 
great an artist was Sri Ramakrishna 
himself !” 

True asceticism is therefore no nega- 
tion of art, but a glorification of it. 
The ascetic’s attitude is this: 

“If Maya is so beautiful, how much 
more beautiful must the Reality be !” 
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[A lecture delivered under the auspices of the Vivekananda Society of Chicago by 
Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, a distinguished scholar of the United States of America, 
Head of the department of Comparative lleligions of the University of Chiegao and an 
ardent admirer of the Hindu systems of thought.— Ed.] 


I am commit to you, not as a believer, 
not as a devotee, but only as a student 
of culture, who has jogged, wondering, 
over all these ways of the world paths, 
up and down the roadways of the centu- 
ries, to sec what happens. And the thing 
which impresses any such traveller, as 
he looks over the long story of the 
cultural histories of people, is the multi- 
tude of ways in which man has tried 
to find for himself a sense of security, 
peace, conudeiice and hope for the 
future. . . . This problem that we have 
had as a human family, of coming to 
terms with the universe, making a home 
for ourselves in the world, building the 
land of environment which would offer 
joy in living, beauty, splendour, or 
perhaps I should be more modern and 
say satisfaction in. living, has been too 
difficult for us. 

Swami has spoken about ancient 
India. That is one of the things that 
is now enjoying the attention of scholars 
working in the cultural history of the 
past, even perhaps more than contem- 
porary affairs, to realize that in that old 
world through Egypt, Mesopotamia, far 
into Eastern China and through the 
Khyber Pass to the Indus Valley, five 
thousand years ago there was a great 
culture. We have been long ago aware 
of the ancient culture of Egypt. We 
have been presented with the excava- 
tions of Mesopotamia, so that now we 
begin to realize what a magnificent 
acliievement man had made in the near 
East Eiid then into the Mediterranean, 


a culture almost shockijig in its splen- 
dour to those who are accustomed to 
thinking of the old days as a time of 
plunder. Old China must have been 
beautiful too with its ancient means of 
guaranteeing security. Of course, men 
have been living in that section of 
China five hundred thousand years and 
perhaps they should have achieved 
something in that time. 

In India now the path is coming to 
life. It reduces some of the pride of 
the Aryan, it reduces some of the 
arrogance of the Nordic, because these 
Aryan invaders went in, not as a 
cultured people, but as they went into 
Greece, as barbarian invaders with 
strong arms, good muscles, stout hearts 
and a very serious belief in truth — that 
is, in keeping your word. May be you 
think they have lost some of that virtue 
since that day. But at that time they 
did insist on the right word, the validity 
of the oath, allegiance to the given 
word, but after all they were tribal 
savages really, and into that ancient 
culture they went and were swallowed 
up and became the Hindus you know 
to-day, creating out of that the peculiar 
quality you feel in Indo-Aryan culture. 

The West met the East long ago— five 
thousand years, well, suppose we say 
forty-five hundred years ago, and after 
that time came the vast sweep of the 
arm of this rather agressivc people, 
swarming over all of the Western world. 
But in India they developed that rather 
peculiar culture which gives to the 
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world the highest^ certainly the most 
heart-compelling, the most mystic 
philosophy of all the religions wc know. 
And while every group in the world, 
each in its own way, found the answer 
to the problem, “How can I And the 
way ? How can I be sure of the joy of 
living?” India chose above all others 
this complete ideal, this absolute ideal, 
which you know as Vedanta. 

But all these systems are alike in that 
they are all ways in which bafllcd and 
divided man, unable to solve the pro- 
blems of life, unable to meet the 
struggles of living, unable to find the 
centre of the web of nature, turned 
away and said, “It is too great for me,” 
but India pushed beyond into the 
Unknown. I think, as objective stu- 
dents of culture you have to remember 
that always. 

Judaism gave the Western world a 
God and it is rather interesting to know 
that Judaism, Christianity and Islam 
arc the only religions that have said, 
“The world has a meaning. The Divine 
Will runs through everything and the 
purpose of God in organizing all events 
and everything is moving toward a far- 
off goal.” That was the contribution 
of the Jews. The old Greeks felt that 
th.is world did not have any purpose - 
that the thing was to find a reality 
which was behind. A little story of 
Wt'stcin Christianity is found in the 
talk o^ Vivekananda about fifty years 
or so ago when he said, “Don’t try to 
reform this world — go beyond it.” 
That was the attitude of the cultured 
Oriental gentle man. There is a 
reality beyond this world and the 
affairs of man, and man belongs to that 
world of the spirit, trying to find his 
way home. One of the Greek neo- 
Platonists said, “You should realize 
you are always homesick. You are 
like a child taken away from his home 
and who is always longing for the 


return.” That is why we can never 
find rest until we find it in that. That 
mystic longing — that is what I mean by 
this choice. Now whether that was a 
great calamity or whether it was the 
thing which saved the human race 
through ages of trial, time will tell. 

Certainly when man divided the 
universe in two and said one is natural 
and the other is spiritual, every people 
except the Chinese, chose the spiritual 
as the home of man. Yet he also has 
the urge to live in the world of nature 
— the material w'orld, and it has been 
really difliciilt to do. That is why so 
many of these thorough-going idealists 
say to you as men and women living 
in the hurly-burly of the everyday 
world, “You really cannot get through; 
you will have to follow the path until 
the vision of the Eternal bursts upon 
you- -until you realize that you arc one 
with the Eternal.” 

Perhaps I should say that the West 
has made that venture sporadically, but 
only sporadically until about the early 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 
There was a time when the neo- 
riatonist was leading the Christian 
world; that time of religious philosophy 
which the Vedanta perfected in India, 
about the same lime that Sharikara was 
preparing his system in India. In the 
Western world John Scotus almost got 
himself into trouble by postulating the 
divinity of man, by plunging through 
into that all-absorbing, all-cmbraciiig, 
aU-enfoldiiig spiritual reality, which he 
called either He or It. But you see 
the Christian world has, for the most 
part, said that God is above man — man 
is on a different level, and that man is 
a creature and that man could never 
rise into the divmc stale. That idea of 
the different nature of man came from 
the Greeks and their theory of essences 
. . . that we are on different levels in the 
Western world — God and man. That 
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attitude was felt when they got a God- 
man on their hands. 

Then five centuries later came 
Meistcr Eckardt, who identified the only 
reality as God and swept man and the 
whole universe into that reality, and 
refusing to accept any qualifications and 
going to the point of the old Indian 
sages found God by saying “He is not 
that — and He is not that,’* unqualified 
beyond all possibility of grasping Him 
in words. And it is strange, is it not, 
that to-day the Nazis, the race theorists 
of modern Germany, who are making 
the new theory, and are going back to 
Eckardt and announcing German blood 
in terms of a German root, are not here- 
tics and not Christians. But of course, 
the Christian theological picture pat- 
terned on that of the Vedic type of 
thought did not reach the Western 
world until about the end of the 
eighteenth century. Then I would like 
to know how it came in, because there 
certainly was an influence from India 
somewhere and no one has worked out 
that problem. I think it would be a 
good topic for a doctor’s dissertation. 
Kritzer ( ?) suggested there was an 
esoteric wisdom. It appeared in the 
early part of the nineteenth century and 
he said that the Western religions as we 
know them were religions for the people, 
but that all the time in the midst of 
these Western forms there was an 
esoteric tradition which came from the 
Indian sages and was preserved since 
the fifth or sixth century B.C. It 
always had been kept and only a few 
were allowed to participate, and here 
is the union of the East and the West. 
No one has agreed with Kritzer. 
Certainly Schopenhauer knew the want 
of the West— indeed it is exactly the 
type of thing that this absolute idealism 
could give that appeared in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Tli*\v had been moving through 


tragic times. Their world was breaking 
up and few could accept the traditional 
dogma. In England it was turned to 
empirical science. If you read Hume’s 
works, written at the end of the 
eighteenth century, you will see the 
attitude of scepticism. Then you 
entered into that period of social dis- 
order. Napoleon was ramping about and 
all the old security was lost and land- 
marks were drifting and there did not 
seem to be any anchorage and you 
could not fall back on the old notions. 

Lessing began to talk about the world 
moving by a progressive law, tying the 
centuries together ai]d lifting its head in 
an all-ennobling civilization and ho 
surrendered the dualism of the past and 
gave the idea of one single reality— 
“There is only one reality, which is 
spiritual, and wc are that.” Man is one 
with the eternal. That is why Schopen- 
hauer could take the Upanishads and 
use them as his scriptural reading, 
observer reported that tears would run 
down his face as the old man bent over 
the book and he would pat it and say, 
“This is the everlasting book.” If you 
know your Upanishads and the idealism 
of the old preachers you will know how 
it balanced with the philosophy they 
were trying to arrive at. If Swami had 
been sent at that time he would have 
swept Europe. They needed a confi- 
dence in the things that make for ideal- 
ism. I know that some of you are 
going to come to grips with me in your 
mind. You will say that if they had 
gotten to work with a planned and solid 
programme we would have gotten 
further. 

A little later German idealism swept * 
England and produced Browning, 
Coleridge, T. H. Green, and became the 
dominant philosophy of the nineteenth 
century, came to America and became 
and was accepted as the final statement 
in philosophy and thought. And of 
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course it was a rather beautiful thing, 
and if I may make a generalization I 
would say that more of the intellectuals 
of the world in all ages have accepted 
this absolute idealism as their philosophy 
than have accepted any other theology 
or philosophy. 

And often, as I look at the desires of 
the modern world, as I feel the terrific 
task that man must do to-day, I wish 1 
could be a Vedantist or an absolute 
idealist. I cannot, but I wish I could, 
because it must make you break free 
from all these limitations, you do not 
worry the way people worry who feel 
they must chart the future. You have 
II marvellous peace which does not conic 
to people who see their world as malad- 
justed, chaotic and before which they 
stand in fear and bewilderment. If you 
can feel that you arc one with the 
Eternal, if you can chant that chant 
which Swami, with his intonations gave 
to you, and believe it, then you have 
a dignity, you have a pride, you have a 
confidence, you have courage, you have 
a sense of worth very difficult to get in 
any other way. Many cultures have 
tried to do it since, but India did il 
twenty-eight hundred years ago. When 
China was choosing the natural world, 
India was insisting that the only world is 
the spiritual, and man is that. So long 
ago it was done, and that insistence is 
a glorious thing. You know it really 
is a marvellous thing when a person 
insists that he is the only reality in the 
universe. That is hard for a Christian 
to say, and no Christian can say it if he 
is orthodox, but India was not taking 
■any chances in a world where men were 
seeking salvation. The gods could be 
fickle, the gods could have their pur- 
poses and leave us out, the gods could 
decree that a certain number are going 
to hell and a certain number are going 
to be saved. India said, “I am that,” 


identifying the human soul with the 
eternal. 

Now see what it is, if you can feel on 
that basis. Then anything that comes 
is only a form and an appearance. If 
you are yourself eternal, if you yourself 
are not attached to this temporal and 
transitory world but belong to that 
eternal— nothing can be loafer than that. 
Think of the dignity of it, the pride 
you can feel in it, the sense of worth. 
Here we arc walking the streets, un- 
employed, trying to make a place in the 
world that docs not wajit us. Wc are 
tormented and tortured by circum- 
stances, we arc disappointed and dis- 
tressed in a world that is upsetting all 
our plans. Wc are groping our way 
through the maze of tlie Minotaur, but 
the Vedantist can have that eternal 
calm, that sense of being of spiritual 
worth so that all of these things mean 
nothing in the eternal sphere. It is a 
magnilicent thing to be able to do that. 

I (Hinnot do it, but if I could pick a 
philosophy, that is, if I were able to say 
“This is the philosophy I would like”, 
that is what I would pick. And the 
West needed it, and in the form that 
it received it, the form which developed 
in the first half of the nineteenth century 
and which gave us a new form of 
dignity. 

Then the English churches lilled up 
and people saw for themselves what 
religion meant. Whdn Vivekanaiida 
came to sweep the Conference, (of course 
you know almut that) one Boston paper 
said, “Just think of the impertinence of 
us, sending missionaries to a country 
that can produce a man like this.” And 
he really was able, by his dynamic per- 
sonality, to present his idealism to our 
audience. He was real — he gave them 
the straight stuff and America listened 
and America has not forgotten. But the 
thing which is perhaps most significant 
about these philosophic systems of India, 
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about Vedanta} is the peculiar quality of 
its attitude in regard to things religious. 
Vivekananda said, ^‘Your social service 
is social scavengering. The absolute is 
better. Try it, realize it.” 

Now if I were picking out the thing 
that Vedanta might give to our Western 
culture as significant, I would say first 
that the thing which is .greatest in the 
culture of India and the Vedanta is that 
universal tolerance of all forms of life. 
Have you ever heard of any of these 
sages of India leading persecution against 
other forms of belief? You might 
answer, “Well they say that in regard 
to ultimate truth no one knows, and if 
you try to define the eternal you have 
to say we do not know, and if nobody 
knows the truth why should they worry 
about other forms of belief?” But 
India said all forms are good and all ways 
and all paths lead to the one God. And 
that tolerance is absolutely essential if 
we are to find our path. Not by saying 
“This is mine and that is yours and 
mine is the only truth,” but by saying, 
rather, “He has something and we have 
something and together we will work 
into a single pattern.” That tolerance 
is in great danger to-day. I mean not 
only in the realm of philosophy, but the 
spirit of tolerance. Intolerance is 
defining your position as against another 
person’s position. It is not what we 
should do really. We should say, 
“What is it that you have and I have 
not that makes you think differently?” 
And in an atmosphere of tolerance we 
would come through it. It is because 
the sages of India have never repudiated 
the truths of others that India is making 
such a rapid adjustment of her old ways 
of thinking to the new scientific 
advances. 


If you were to take Tagore’s poems 
in “Gitanjali” and “Fruit Gathering”, 
you can see that he has repudiated the 
transcendent realm of the ancients and 
still thrill to this presence, so complete- 
ly has Tagore adjusted his idealism to 
the modern world. You know Tagore 
said, “India is in threat of actual loss”, 
and that is what is happening to-day. 
You will find this old idealism trans- 
muted into a naturalistic mysticism. 
They have come to give to the world a 
new synthesis because more and more 
has man in the Western world come to 
realize that we arc all building together, 
that man is part of the universe, that 
we are part of the cycle — that we derive 
from thousands of millions of lives of 
cosmic history, that we are linked with 
all forms of nature which have come up 
through the past to the present and that 
we all help to make up part of this 
stupendous life. 

If we can catch the meaning, if we 
can feel the heart of all our fellows and 
have that sense of oneness of all man 
and all things, that mysticism which 
would give us the same which Vedanta 
has given us, that is what you feel in 
Tagore, this unification, this feeling of 
the oneness of man and the reality of 
the universe expressed in the urge of 
the human spirit. 

We must all be saved, or we must all 
perish together. It is not a question of 
one nation or one people. We are all 
walking along a world path. We all 
belong to each other and into this great 
simplicity at last may be planted the 
cultures of the whole world so that under 
the leadership of wisdom man may go 
forward to ever greater achievement. 



KEDARNATH AND BADRINATH 

By Swami Pavitrananda 


Living in an Ashrama in Ihc Hima- 
layas, almost every year, I had to see off 
or receive pilgrim parties to or from 
Kailas or Kedarnath-Badrinath. This 
had naturally the effect of rousing in 
me a desire of undertaking one of these 
pilgrimages. But circumstanced as I 
was, it was not possible for me to en- 
courage such an idea. So, long had 
I to keep it secret in my heart. But 
every desire, however much we may 
strive to ignore it, must take root, and 
God sometimes fulfils our wishes in a 
strange w'ay. 

Hardwar 

So I found myself on the first of 
May lust at Ilardwar on my way to 
Kedarnath and Badrinath. Many of 
my friends thought I was not a person 
who could stand the hardship of such 
a journey and so asked what arrange- 
ment I was making for my conveyance. 
One very innocently asked whether I 
was going by an aeroplane, not knowing 
there was no air service to Kcdar or 
Badri and the one that had been started 
wr-s stopped. But to all enquiries when 
I said .hat I was going on foot, many 
thought I was rash or foolishly risking 
my health. 

Pilgrims to Kedar-Badri generally 
start from Hardwar. Here one makes 
arrangements for coolies, Dandies (a 
l^kind of conveyance carried by 4 coolies 
on their shoulders), etc. Hardwar it- 
self is a great place of pilgrimage. As 
one comes here, one meets with pilgrims 
from all over India. With two Hima- 
layan ranges close by and the Ganges 
flowing below, the very sight of 


Hardwar is inspiring. A small town 
has grown in Hardw^ar, but still the 
place IS comparatively quiet. A neat 
and clean place humming with innumer- 
able pilgrims who come from far and 
near, and ycllow-robcd monks with 
their calm and placid faces walking in 
the streets, when you come here you at 
once feel that you are in another world 
--you are in “God’s own land,” you 
arc in a place where the chief motive 
of life is the quest of the Eternal. 

From the standpoint of the pilgrims, 
the most important place at Ilardwar 
is the Brahma-Kiinda, a bathing place 
on the Ganges, where a bath is consid- 
ered to bring much merit, as far as 
mythology is concerned. T visited 
Hardwar some years back, but still as 
T come again, I find a newness in the 
whole surrounding. So the old things 
I see again, and I see them in a new 
light. I come to the Brahma-Kunda 
one evening. But what a magnificent 
sight awaits me ! On the bank of the 
river as well as on the platform sur- 
rounding the bathing place there are 
hundreds of persons — men and women, 
monks and householders, wearing differ- 
ent kinds of dress of different colours, 
indicating difference of caste, creed, 
race and order of life-all wrapped in 
great devotion. As you see this 
sight, you feel as if their collective 
mind was away from sordid, mundane 
things. Some are waving lights in wor- 
ship of the sacred river, some with 
folded hands are saying their prayers, 
some, you find, are telling their beads. 
The sound of bells from the surrounding 
temples where evening service is being 
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held, drowns your wandering thoughts, 
and you are transported to a new 
region. 

A modern man will say: “It is all 
superstition ! Only the undeveloped 
mind gives importance to such things ! 
Why should this place be considered 
so sacred ! Why should mythology, 
which after all has no sure basis, play 
such an overwhelmingly important role 
in our life ! Religion is really the 
opiate of the people; it has got such 
an intoxicating effect upon the mass 
mind !” But suppose, as in some 
country in the West, we banned religion 
even in India and by an act of legisla- 
tion we made this sacred spot a prohi- 
bited area, — of what a great treasure 
would these hundreds of persons be 
deprived ? If not anything else, do 
these men not find an escape from the 
sufferings and miseries of life for some 
Lime at least? Perhaps a mother has 
lost her only child, with a lacerated 
heart she is praying for its welfare. 
Perhaps there is in this assemblage a 
man weary with the burden of life— 
with its incessant struggles and con- 
flicts, he seeks respite from that in tlie 
thought of the Higher Power. Some- 
one perhaps is oppressed with a divine 
discontent — he wants to unravel the 
meaning of life: as the day meets the 
night, in the twilight hours wlien every- 
thing is calm, his thoughts soar high 
up to Heaven for the solution of his 
great problem. And some perhaps 
have found the peace that passeth 
understanding — they are absorbed in 
Holy communion, forgetful ol the sur- 
rounding. If we stifle religion with 
ruthless impatience, what substitute can 
we give for that ? Ninety-nine per cent, 
of the troubles have their origin in the 
fact that we want to thrust our own 
ideas upon others, we do not see a 
problem from the needs and stand- 
point of our neighbours. 


Hardwar to Rishikesh 

It was arranged we would start on 
the 7th May. In these days we would 
see party after party of pilgrims starts 
ing on pilgrimage. What a beaming 
joy in their face ! What an enthusiasm 
in their heart ! As we watched these 
scenes from day to day, we became 
impatient; a few days towards the end 
of the period that we were at Hardwar 
became burdensome to us. But never- 
theless we had the consolation we were 
in an atmosphere of pilgrimage. 

At last the appointed day arrived. 
It was the morning of the 7th May. 
Wc were to start. 

We formed into a party of four. The 
party was very carefully selected. In 
it there was one who was expert in 
management, another who had the ritua- 
listic sense — capable in the deciphering 
of the deeper significance of worship, 
images, etc., in temples, a third who 
was overflowing with devotion, and I 
who would often pity myself at the 
sight of the qualities they had. 

Formerly pilgrims would walk on 
foot from Hardwar. But nowadays 
one can go fourteen miles - to Rishikesh 
— by train and further about sixty 
miles by motor bus. We decided that ■ 
we would go to Rishikesh by train. 
We sent our attendants — two servants 
and a cook — two days earlier to go on 
foot and wait for us at the junction of 
the bus lines at Devaprayag. 

In a pilgrimage one has to exercise 
much forethought as to the require- 
ments on the way. Naturally one has 
to take many necessary and unnecessary 
things. WV could not afford to 
make our luggage too heavy. And 
still what we took was trying enough* 
for two Nepalese coolies, who arc 
noted for carrying heavy loads. In' 
pilgrimage one gets an ascetic attitude 
of mind. Whereas in ordinary life 
few can resist the temptation of 
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makiiij' a display of their wealth and 
luxury, diirinjr pil^rrima«re one likes to 
he content with as few things as 
possible and forget all thoughts of com- 
fort and convenience. One likes to be 
absorbed in the thought of God.* Rut 
when one’s whole mind is given to God, 
where is the scope for thinking about 
physical comfort? So on the way 
when we found many pilgrims wend- 
ing their way with almost no 
belonging with them - even rich men 
sometimes in their self-imposed 
poverty, how ashamed at times we 
felt of our })ossessions ! How small 


behind when one thinks of the long 
journey-- our friends siirnninded us 
with joyous exclamation of “Kedar- 
nath Ki«.Iai” (glory to Kedaniath), 
“Badri Vishal Ki .Jai” (glory to great 
god Badri). But in their look was a 
mingled feeling of joy and anxiety - 
joy because we were going on a holy 
pilgrimage, anxiety because who knows 
what diilieulty we might’ have to face 
on I he way. Some came even up to 
the Railway station to see us off, and 
they would not be satisfied unless they 
saw us <juite comfortable in our seats 
in the train. The engine whistled, the 
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in our heart of hearts, did we feel 
before them ! But one has to make 
concession f(ir the weakness of the flesh 
and therefore to exercise eoiniuon 
.'Cnse even when the mind lends to be 
''Wayc'd away by devotion. 

As we got on the Tonga with our 
'heavy loads and many odds and ends 
a long stick for climbing hills, an 
nmbrella as a protection against the 
^uii and rain, a waterpot that must 
kept ready at hand, and some such 
dungs which seem like so many encum- 
^>raiices, but none of which can be left 


train started, and we were cut off from 
the last spot of modern eivili/.ation. 
For, Rishikesh which was the terminus 
of the Railway and where we were to 
get down had an air of the medieval 
age. The train ran up to that place 
only for the eonvenienee of the 
])ilgrims. 

We reached Rishikesh at noon. At 
the station some friends were awaiting 
us. Rishikesh is important chiefly as 
a place where monks and ascetics live 
and perform spiritual practices. A 
bazaar has grown afterwards simply as a 
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necessary evil. There are some Kshc- 
tras, from where are supplied the bare 
necessaries of the Sadhiis who live 
here. We knew some Sadhus — our 
friends — ^who lived here, and we 
became their guests( !). They be<;fjcd 
food for us; but in their excess of love 
made other arranj^'cments also, so that 
asceticism mi/^fht not be forced on us - 
people who liad arduous days before 
them. 

We went for a bath in the (ian^es. 
There we met with many pil^mms 
bound for Kcdar or Badri or both, 
making the place alive witli their talks, 
we saw at a distance the cottages where 
Sadhus live, and visited also a Kshetra 
wherefrom Sadhus get their “Bhiksha” 
(alms). As you see the eoneourse 
of Sadhus with great calmness on 
their face and each carrying a piece 
of cloth in his hand for receiving 
“Bhiksha,” you feel there an* at least 
some in the gathering wlio could in 
their home feed hundreds of jicr.sons 
daily, but why have they themselves 
taken the begging bowl ? Yes, some 
are mad for wealth and luxury, some 
are mad for name and fame, while some 
seem to have gone mad in their (juest 
of the Unknown. It is true there are 
black sheep amongst these about whom 
I am taking such an idc'alistic view. 
But an institution should be judged by 
its best and not by its worst members. 
And is not success — specially m moral 
and spiritual sphere — a succession of 
failures } 

At Rishikesh wc got an introduction 
letter from the manager of the institu- 
tions of Kalikamliwala to the many 
Kshetras and Dharmashalas (rest 
houses) on the pilgrim route. The 
letter gave instruction to the managers 
of the Dharmashalas on the way to 
accommodate us and to look after our 
lieeds and comforts. This proved to 
l)c very useful. 


Rishikesh to Devaprayac 

Wc left Rishikesh at about 1 p.ni. 
The motor bus was to start at 12 noon, 
but it was delayed by an hour. Tin 
scorching sun was overhead, the bus 
was packed up--onc may say beyond 
its capacity— with passengers, mostly 
pilgrims. Our suffering was intense. 
But have we not pledged ourselves lo 
all inconveniences in order to perform 
the pilgrimage? So none of us could 
conscientiously complain of any suffer 
ing. Nay, some of the pilgrims weni 
just the j)ther way. As the bus started 
and began to go gliding by the side nf 
the Ganges, some pilgrims- -women 
from Central India — began to sing 
songs, perhaps in honour of Kedarnath 
or Badrinath, loudly irt a chorus. Wc 
could not follow a word of it nor was 
Ihe song pleasing to our unaccustomed 
cars. And such a loud noise when wc 
>vcrc b(‘ing almost baked in heat and 
WTre not in a mood to utt(‘r a single 
word ! When the song started, the 
wdiole thing seemed so out of place and 
])ro]H)rtion that some of us had to make 
an effort to sup])ress the tendency tit 
laugh. But look at the faces of these 
old women. So much devotion is 
visible on them. And under the 
influence of that devotion they have 
forgotten all consideration of their 
physical discomforts. And what arc 
we?- body-centric, thinking in tenn^ 
of refinement which after all is nothing 
but a veneer over things all rotten. 
Perhaps when the true value of things 
will be judged, these simple-min<led 
women will be found to be much higher 
than many of those who ignorantly, 
pride themselves over the present 
tailor-made civilization. 

But precept is one thing, practice is 
another. With all my philosophical 
musings, suffering was not lessened. 
The bus was in a dilapidated condition, 
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jerking was intense — so much so that 
one lost control over one’s body, and 
the sun’s flaming rays were coming 
through the windows. We shall have 
to pass four hours this way, if the bus 
kept the scheduled time ! The ladies gol 
tired. Songs were stopped. Everybody 
was silent — there was dead silence but 
for the bu///ing noise of the machine. 
Because of the great suffering none had 
the inclinulion to utter a single word. 
When this went on for some time, one 
of our [larty was asked what he was 
thinking about. At such a curious 


Devaprayag looks picturesque from a 
distance. Situated on the slope of a 
hill which is guarded by two rivers — 
the Alakananda and the Bhagirathi, 
Devaprayag with its closely built houses 
seems as if it was the work of a eon- 
sunimate artist. 

At Devaprayag we put up at the 
Dharmashala of Kalikamliwala. This 
was the first iiight in our pilgrimage 
and the first experience at a Dharma- 
shala of Kalikamliwala. Kalikamli- 
wala is the a))pellation of a Sannyasiii 
whose real name was Swami Vishiid- 
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iiupiiry, the calm and grave reply was, 
“Hral inan the Absolute.” The reply 
provoked immediate laughter. Yes, 
even your misery becomes enjoyable if 
you know how to enjoy things. 

The longest day must have its end. 
We also eame to the journey's end. 
But not at the scheduled time. We 
Were late by two hours. It was evening 
when we reached Devaprayag. We 
became hopeless as to when we would 
reach the place. We thought it was 
"^till a long way off. But when our 
niotor suddenly took a turn, we saw 
I he beautiful spot from a distance. 


dhananda. lie was called Kalikainli- 
wala (literally, one with a black 
blanket), because he had only a black 
blanket as all his belongings. Out of 
great devotion to him, a wealthy man 
offered him a large sum of money. 
But the saint would not lake anything 
for himself. He once went on pilgrim- 
age to the Himalayas. He knew the 
sufferings and difheulties of the pilgrims 
in that almost inaccessible region. So 
he wanted his devotee to build resting 
houses on the way to Kedarnath and 
Badrinath and some other neighbouring 
])laces of pilgrimage. As a result, 
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pilgrimage to these places has now 
become so easy. One can be sure of 
aeeommodiition at a distance of every 
ten or twelve miles, and the pcjorer 
people can get also raw foodstuff at 
these places. What a great service that 
s(*lf-saerilieing lioly man has done to 
the pilgrims ! Whereas in the past only 
very few persons could dare go to 
Kedarnath and Badrinath, nowadays 
thousands of pilgrims visit these 
temples every year and offer sihnt 
homage t(» that noble soul wlu»se very 
name is unknown to many. 

We were given one complete room as 
a special privilege, because we had an 
introduction letter. But in the Dhar- 
mashala there was a ennvd of pilgrims. 
Even the verandah niitsi<le our room 
was full. Of the ])ilgrims some were 
cooking, some talking with the Pandas 
(priest-guides) as to the next day’s pro- 
gramme. Some W(*re in prayer and 
meditation even amidst a bustling 
intise. Noise and bustle and want of 
pro])er aeeommodation become a part 
of life in a pilgrimage like this. 
Should one forgo one's timely medita- 
tion because of Ihat.^ So some were 
rigid as regards the practice of saying 
prayers. 

As it was already dusk, we did n<»t 
go out for seeing the |)laee. We had 
also enough to do as regards the 
management of our one-night house- 
hold. But lo ! there came an unex- 
|)eeted difticiilty. We had sent our 
eorilies and the cook to wait for 
us at this ])laee. The coolies 
turned up but the cook was 
away. What was the matter with 
him ? Where to get a new cook ? On 
enquiry it was found that the en- 
gaged cook, who belonged to Deva- 
prayag, on arriving at this place, was 
intornied by his relations that his marri- 
age was arranged. So he quietly fled 
away without leaving even any infor- 


mation for us. A comico-tragedy 
indeed ! No use brooding over tin 
seriousness of the difficulty, when :! 
difficulty has overtaken you. So we 
went hither and thither, ciKjuired of 
this man and that, and managed to gel 
a new cook. 

We were tired and therefore fell fast 
asleep that night. Towards dawn we 
were awakened by noisy talks and 
songs. The ])ilgrims were making pre 
parations to start binding their lug 
gage, giving directions to their respee 
five coolies, talking to the Pandas, and 
so on. And some, whose pnqiaratioiis 
were eom|)lete, began to sing holy songs 
as they were about to start. 

It was fixed that we would begin 
our journey at noon, so there was nn 
hurry for us. Tn the morning we were 
busy making further arrangement for 
the journey. Then we went for a bath 
in th(‘ confluence. Devaprayag is con- 
sidered a sacred plaet* because here 
there is the eonfliuMiee of the two rivers 
-the Bhagirathi and the Alakananda. 
There are some mythological storii's 
also lo further jirove the saeredness of 
the place. TIow far they are true, it is 
diflieiilt lo say. But when they serve 
to elevate the minds of so many per- 
sons, why do you disturb your mind 
with historical researches? As you 
come to the bathing ghat on the eon 
fluenee, you see a magnifieent sight 
two mountain rivers dashing against 
each other with main force and tluii 
become united into onc- lhe (binges. 
The noise is terrible, s])rays sometimes 
rise high, roaring waves |)lay with 
boulders in eternal glee. As you look at 
and watch this sight with high moun- 
tain slopes on both .sides .standing like 
two sentinels, your thoughts are lifted 
up automatically above mundane 
things. Many were found having their 
sacred baths. Some were performing 
worsliip al.so. 'fhey were all or iiHistly 
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pilgrims to “Kedar-Badri.” Above the 
bathing ghat at an elevated place there 
is the temple of Sri Ranuiehandra, 
believed by some to have been built by 
Sri Shankaraeharya. 

DeVAPHAYA(J to Shinaoau 

We left Devaprayag at 1 ]).ni. 

There is a motor bus running u]) to Kir- 
Hnagar, a distance of eighteen miles. 
Hut this short distance we had to etiver 
in three hours again under tlie midday 
sun. It seemed the sun in the lower 
region of the nnmntain area was much 
ruijre severe than in the jilains. So 
wlum we reached Kirlinagar wi* were 
(piite exhausted. Hut mm we had to 
begin our jourm‘y on foot ami walk a 
distance of four miles to Srinagar, which 
was to be the halting ])laee for the night. 
Here our real pilgrimage began, for we 
had now to go on foot. Kirlinagar is 
a bazaar in the Tehri Stale on the bank 
of the Alakananda, which divides the 
'Fehri Stale from British (iarhwal. 
Hy crossing a bridge one comes from 
Kirtinagar to the Hritish area and takes 
to the ])ilgrim route. Many pilgrims 
eome on foot from l)eva])rayag. They 
do not go lo Kirlinagar side. We Inul 
lo <lo that, because we Avanted tj> escajM' 
the trouble of walking this distance. 
Hut it was doubtful whether it was 
adva ilageous to come by a bus. It 
gave us so much trouble tliat one of us 
was actually thinking, even at that 
tone, that on the return journey hi* 
Would come not by bus but on font. 

It was evening when we reached 
Srinagar. We were surprised lo find 
Srinagar was such a large place. We 
passed through a big street with shops 
on both sides which contained many 
amenities of modern life. Formerly 
it was the capital of the Tehri State. 
Now it belongs to the British. For 
some time it was the headquarters of 


British Garhwal. Now the head- 
quarters has been removcnl from Sri- 
nagar to Paiiri about eight miles off. 

At Srinagar we took shelter in the 
Dharrnashala of Kalikamliwala. It was 
a nice Imilding. The manager was all 
attention to us. And we were all com- 
fortable. When we arrived at the 
Hharmashala, there were few pilgrims. 
Hut as the 'evening .advanced, the 
number l>egan to swell. Soon the place 
wore a busy look with crowds of persons 
jostling for accommodation. 1 sat at a 
distance on the big com|M)und under the 
open sky and listlessly watched the 
crowd. In that big crowd it was inter- 
esting lo see h(»w some, in their gross 
sellishncss, were quite oblivious of the 
inconveniences they were |nitting the 
lellow-[)ilgrims lo, and liow some, even 
in these trying moments, were very con- 
siderate to others. Lo ! here in that 
corner, by the side of the temple Avhich 
is in the compound, you lind some 
widows sitting (|uiet in meditation. 
.Stars are overhead, round about are 
|)er.sons with thoughts centring on the 
great god Kedarnath, sound of the 
temple bells has deepened the solemnity 
of the atmosphere. Anil here you lind 
some persons sitting like statues in 
meditation enjoying intense solitude 
in a great crowd. In our busy life we 
think we can afford to ignore God or 
even deny Him, but are there not some 
whose mind turns towards God as iron 
tilings to magnet under all conditions.^ 
Wi‘ll, these are the persons who keep 
up the torch of religion burning and 
will do so though there is around us 
the dust an<l storm of controversy as to 
whether ther-. is any value in religion, 
whether G(k 1 is a myth or the concoc- 
tion of the imagination or a dope to 
befool the masses. 
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Srinagar to Rudraprayag 

We were perhaps the earliest to leave 
Srinagar next morning. We walked a 
distance of eight miles and halted at 
Bhattisera. Wc wanted to take some 
rest and so stopped here for the whole 
<lay. Early next morning we began our 
march bound for Rudraprayag, a dis- 
tance of about ten or eleven miles. 
But within this area there arc three 
(.‘harais (ascents), one of which is 
steep enough to make one feci easily 
exhausted. As you begin the climb, 
your pace slows clown, breath beeomc^s 
heavy, and on yoiir j)oor hill-stick somc^- 
timc's falls half the weight of your 
whole bcxly. But slow and steady 
wins the race. Don’t think of the dis- 
tance, just think of the immediate step 
your feet are taking. One- two three 
stej)s you have taken ; by so much you 
are nearer the destination. But don’t 
consider the task hopeless. If you kc'cp 
on, in so many hours you will reach the 
end. And as you look around and 
ahead, encouraging sights grec’t you. 
There are many pilgrims - old and 
young, strong and disabled -crawling 
up like you. Should you feel exhausted 
or your heart belie your determina- 
tion, there comes the cheer “Jai 
Kedarnath Ki .Jai.” This is the “war- 
cry” of the pilgrims. As you hear the. 
sound, you feel a new courage, get a 
fresh supply of hope, and you go on. 

We took about five hours to arrive 
at Rudraprayag. But on the way wc 
had nice experiences. We saw the 
devotion of the pilgrims- how even old 
women almost doubled up with age 
were going on in this arduous ])ilgrim- 
age. It might be they were risking 
their life; it might be they were des- 
tined not to make a return journey. 
But what does that matter?- If they 
take their last breath on the way, will 
they not take that with the name of 
Kedarnath on their lips and the thought 


of that great Deity in their mind ? 
And what is there in the world? They 
have had enough of its experience ; 
Here they are in a place amidst beauti- 
ful surroundings— in the land of Shiva- 
wherc .sordid things of the world cannot 
reach. Tf it be death, is it not a 
glorious death ? There — you see one 
sitting quite exhausted on the road-side. 
She is stoj>ping for a while to take 
breath. But when you look at her, yon 
see that her face beams with joy as In-r 
lips utter : “.Jai Kedarnath Ki .Jai.” 

It was nine in the morning when Wi- 
reached Rudra])rayag. We stop])cd at 
the Dharmashala of Kalikamliwala and 
were given a room, from where wc couhl 
have a splendid view of the Alakananda. 
We thought we had enough of climb in 
the morning, so we wanved to lake rest 
here for the whole day. 

Rudra|)rayag is situated at the eon- 
fluence of the two rivers -the Alaka- 
nanda ami the Mamiakini, and there- 
fore it is considered a sacred place. 
Every pilgrim takes a bath at the eon- 
Ibieiice, as such we also did not like to 
miss it. In the evening I took a stroll 
just to have a more intimate knowledge 
of the j)lace. Near the confluence at 
some height is the temple of Shiva, 
called Rudreshwar. Here lives a 
Sannyasin, who, 1 heard, has started 
a Sanskrit school and two hospitals. 
Orthodox monks are given more lo 
meditation and prayers than to any 
social service. It was only Swami 
Vivekananda who boldly declared that 
you could worship God as much in 
human forms as in temples, and started 
an organization which does social service 
as a part of spiritual practice. I fell 
curious to see the Sannyasin. He came 
down from his cell with a courteous 
smile on his lips. As I admired him for 
his starting schools and hospitals, he 
([noted the verse of the Gita which says, 
“He who sees Me in all and all in Me. 
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he is never separated from Me nor do 1 
become separated from him.” “So 
service to the poor and the destitute is 
as much a religion as seeking' God 
through meditation and .Japa,” he 
opined. He lives here for six hionths 
of the year and in the winter he goes to 
the plains and collects subscription for 
the humanitarian work he has been doing 
here. 

I liked to see the confluence again in 
I he evening. There is a small temple 
just at the toj) of the bathing ghat, 
which reaches the water through a 
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very, very large number of sle])s. 
riiat makes the ghat all the more 
beautiful. As you stand at the ghat, 
and sec the ceaseless splashing of 
waters of the two holy rivers Avhich down 
below run steadfastly, without earing 
for anything in the world, you feel a 
sort of detachment from worldly ties. 

Well, you see there a devotee trying 
to take advantage of the situation. He 
is sitting quiet in meditation on one of 
the steps. As I watch him closely 1 
find a piece of burning incense stick 
hanging from his pocket. That seemed 
queer to me. But his meditation 
seems to be so real and his devotion 


so sincere that I dare not smile even 
within myself. After some lime he 
rises, and goes down to the brink of 
the watttr. It was getting dark, every- 
body was off, there were only one or 
two stray pilgrims going up or down 
the steps. In that twilight hour this 
devotee was weaving his incense stick 
as in the evening service in a temple * 
looking intently at the fivers. 

As I saw this sight my first reaction 
was: “To whom is he offering service.?’ 
There is no image or deity on this 
side?” But who knows this man sees 
an invisible presence in a 

| ])laec where a person like in(‘ 
sees none ! Perhaps he is 
right, and I am WTong. I 
was doubting the reasonable- 
ness of his doings, but I 
could not turn my eyes 
away from him. I stood 
(|uiet and motionless. 


E BlJDHAiniAY/Vi; TO 
GuPTAKASni 

Early lawt m(»rning we left 
Biidraprayag. By this lime 
we bad become aeeiistomed 

to walk in the mounlains. 

So to-day we walked both in 
the morning and the after- 
noon, with a halt for midday meal 
at some place. Our plan was U) 
stop for the night at Agastyamuni, 
a place which has got a Dharmashala. 
But as we reached the place, the 

Dharmashala did not seem to be 
very inviting. And as there was 

time. WT proceeded further. We heard 
that there were nice “Chatis” (rest- 
houses, belonging to shopkeepers, 
where jiilgrims are permitted to stay, 
if they buy raw foodstuffs from the 
respective shops) at a place called 
Chandrapuri. So we began to walk 
fast, so that we could secure a good 
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Chati, gninir ahead of other iiiljrrims. Hindus. Who knows, perhaps Shankjir- 
Biit soon I found it was not possible aeharya himself went by the very patl- 
for me to keep jmee with my com- I am treading— Sliankaraeharya, who. 
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panions. | began, llierefore, 
slowly and leisurely sjieeially 
had no fear as regards aeeoni- 
modation if otlier members 
of our party could reach I he 
destination in lime. 

From Agastyamuni, the 
road runs through a plain 
ground with trees on both 
sides as in an averiui It 



Was towards evening and 
comparatively cool. It was 
very pleasant to walk. The 
situation was nice. Sur- 
rounding was beautiful. And 
I got into a philosojdiical 
mood. This is the road 
which has veen thousands of 



pilgrims going every year to 
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Kedamuth which has got such an then how many monks with simply a 
attractive effect upon the minds of the. begging bowl in their hands have gone 
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this way ! For them this pilgrimage 
ivas very arduous. Perhaps the road 
(vas not so good as this. Perhaps the 
place was full of deep forests. But 
they scorned all discomforts, ignored 
all difficulties in their determination 
lo sec the God of gods - Shiva, in his 
Himalayan abode. I try ter enter into 
the life of other pilgrims whom 1 sec on 
the way. Some ladies, perhaps from 
tiujarat, arc going on foot. Because 
they arc on pilgrimage, they seem lo 
be so free from conventions. The 
male members arc a little ahead. 
There is a little girl going by a 
’Mhampan” (a conveyance made of 
:Mne and bamboo) on the shoulder of a 
(V)olic. Perhaps this girl did not allow 
her parents to come, leaving her be 
hind. The girl’ was wise. She will 
Iiavc a nice experience, which is all the 
more rare for a girl of her age. When 
she will grow old, she will remember 
I his experience of the pilgrimage with 
so much delight. 

It is getting dark. T have to reach 
the destination. I look into my pocket 
nuide-book. It says Chandrapuri is 
Ihrre miles from the place I left. Bui 
it seems I have already walked three 
miles. Is it a wrong information given 
ill the book? Is it a printing mistake? 
Soon I lind I am all alone in the road. 
Other pilgrims have stopped at some 
or other resting-places behind. Now I 
nm to go by the side of a hill with 
an abyss on the left side. It is dark. 
I may miss my footstep. Who knows 
whether wild animals abound in this 
place? Who knows I may be waylaid 
by a bandit? There is no police 
station nearby. All kinds of fear-^- 
having or not having any basis — creej) 
and then rush into my mind. I want 
to walk fast. But that is not possible; 
t am already exhausted with the long 
journey of the day. And after all what 
shall I gain if I reach, say, fifteen 
4 
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minutes earlier? — I console niy.self. 
When I reached Chaiidrajiuri, it was 
advanced in night. As soon as I 
reached Chandrapuri, I asked my com- 
panions how many miles was that 
place from Agastyamuni. At this they 
began to smile. I understood they also 
found out the mistake in the guide- 
book. 

Next day we reached Giiplakashi, 
stopping at Kundachali for the noon 
meal. Guptakaslii is an important place. 
Here there arc some Dharmashalas, 
a bazaar, and a Post Office. Fnmi 
Guptakashi we got a distant view of 
th(‘ snowy peaks near about Kedarnalh. 
We could also see IJkhimath — the place 
where tlie worship of Kcdarnath is per- 
formed in winter, when the whole 
temple of Kedarnath is buried in snow 
—just like a picture on the other side 
of the Mandakini. We were delighted 
at the idea that on our way to Badri- 
nath from Kcdar we would pass by 
llkhimath. Guptakashi (lit. secret Kashi 
or Benares) is famous for its temple of 
Vishwanalh as also of Parvati. It is a 
miniature Benares. We were struck 
by the beauty of the marble image 
of Parvati. These temples arc very 
old, but it is ditfieiilt to surmise 
liow old they arc, for those who will 
supply us any information about the 
temple have no historic sense. I’here 
is a big paved courtyard adjoining the 
temples. We visited the temples in the 
evening. It was astonishing to see 
how the pilgrims, though tired and ex- 
hausted by the day’s walk, would 
eagerly visit the temples and !iot miss 
anything which has got any religious 
importance. 

In a corner of the courtyard by the 
side of the tempk- of Vishwanath sat a 
young Pandit reading some scripture 
and explaining that in beautiful Hindi. 
At first the audience was very small, but 
gradually the number began to swell. 
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We did not enquire who had engaged the 
Pandit or if he had any self-interest in 
the matter. But is it not a nice system 
of spreading religious education ? Now- 
adays these Pandits have fallen into 
much disfavour. But have they not 
preserved our ancient culture, and are 
they not still trying to keep the flicker- 
ing light of that burning? One could sec 
that this young man had no modern 
education. But with what devotion and 
enthusiasm was he reading the ancient 
lore ! — so much so that the audience 
listened to him spellbound. 

GuPTAKAsni TO Triyuginahayan 

The next day we covered about 
thirteen miles and reached a Chati called 
Badalpur. On the way we passed by a 
place called Maikhanda, where there is 
a temple of Mahishamardini— another 
name of the Divine Mother with refer- 
ence to a story in the Chandi that She 
killed a demon named Mahishasura. Tt 
is said that the battle took place at this 
place. You can neither believe nor dis- 
believe the statement. But in any case 
a devotee thinks of the Mother as he 
enters the temple and thinks of Her 
grace. That is a great gain. 

At Badalpur we found no good 
accommodation. We put up in a Chati 
which was almost open. The place was 
pretty cold and at night it was bound 


til be colder. That alarmed us. We 
created artiiicial walls around us with 
waterproof sheets and mats; and passed 
the night. 

The next morning after walking a 
distance of seven miles wc reached 
Triyuginarayan. The last three miles of 
the road were very steep. But we did 
not feel so much difficulty because of 
the joy that we were approaching 
Kcdarnath. It was only one day’s 
journey to reach there. We met also 
many pilgrims— amongst them some of 
our friends — ^returning from that sacred 
place. As wc met each batch of fresh 
pilgrims, the mountain air in that other- 
wise lonely place rang with our usual 
greetings — ‘‘Kedarnath Ki Jai.” 

Triyuginarayan is the name of the 
place because here is a temple of 
Triyuginarayan — another name of 
Vishnu. The story goes that Himalaya, 
the father of Parvati, gave here 
his daughter in marriage to Shivn. 
But why should there he the 
temple of Vishnu at this place is 
more than one can guess. Tlie 
temple is very ancient and attracts a 
large number of pilgrims, who come 
out of the way to visit this place. Fnmi 
here one can have a very nice view of 
the peaks of Kedar. The place was 
very cold. We halted here for the 
night. 


{To he continued) 



THE MESSAGE OF PHILOSOPHY TO THE MODERN 

“WORLD • 

By'Kumah Pal, M.A. 


The present epoch is characteristic of 
an all-round conflict and contusion. 
There are various rivalries raging in the 
political field. Controversies are afoot 
in the various schools of thought. 
Dissensions and differences prevail in 
every walk of life. Unrestrained pur- 
suit after ‘originality’ and ‘individual- 
ity’ characterises every little bit of 
writing or speech-making. ‘Isms’ arc 
growing as plentifully and rapidly as 
slugs on a rainy day. Each person has 
a different objective and his own short 
cut to secure it. In such a state of 
affairs it is becoming more and more 
difficult to ascertain the exact meaning, 
significance and scope of even the words 
of common use. Instead of having two 
sides or both aspects, every thing has 
begun to have innumerable sides and 
every possible meaning. 

The concept of philosophy too has 
become an inextricably tangled web of 
i :\])lanatioiis and interpretations. Philos- 
ophy is confused on the one hand with 
science and religion and on the other 
with the various philosophies, e.g., 
political philosophy, social philosophy, 
natural philosophy etc. We also come 
across philosophies of the object, of the 
subject, of the spirit, of the truth etc. 
Some apply the term philosophy exclu- 
sively to metaphysics, and others to 
ethics, whereas still others describe it 
as a method of approach to any object 
of study. 

Yet it seems that philosophy, science 
and religion should ultimately stand for 
one and the same thing and culminate 
in the seeing of Unity in Multiplicity 
means of a fully organised and 


unified system of knowledge. Philo- 
sophy (from pjiilos -f- Sophia) stands for 
love of wisdom. Science ’(from scire— to 
know) is systematised knowledge. 
Religion (from re- back, Icgarc-bind) 
binds or relates the human soul back 
lo God and establishes a bond between 
facts of experience and their underlying 
principles. All the three attempt to 
arrive at certain hypothesis which may 
explain the diversity of phenomena by 
a single uniting law or generalisation. 
The subject-matter of philosophy and 
religion is the same as that of the 
various empirical sciences— the uni- 
verse, human beings, other l)odies, 
their relations, property, law, politics 
etc. 

Rerlratid Russell very characteristic- 
ally remarks, “The delinition of philos- 
opliy will vary according to the 
philosophy we adopt.”— (Uu///we oj 
Philosophy, p. 1). In fact the con- 
fusion arises from a wrong notion of 
the origin and purpose of philosophy. 
Western writers trace the beginnings of 
philosophy to wonder, doubt or curio- 
sity. But science also receives its 
impetus from these very feelings. 
Newton wondered to see the apple 
falling down, and his curiosity led him 
to the discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion, thus laying the foundations of 
physics. Galileo’s wonder at the sight 
of the numerous shining bodies in the 
firmament led to his fateful reflection. 
He doubted the hypotheses of Ptolemy 
and proclaimed iiis own investigations 
which marked the starting point of 
modern astronomy. Likewise other 
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scientists too were inspired by doubt, 
wonder, fear and such other feelings. 

But all this does not constitute philo- 
sophy. Philosophy distinguishes itself 
from sciences in two respects. Firstly, 
science tries to collect facts into bundles 
by means of scientific laws and cate- 
gories. It deals directly with facts as 
they are presented in pur experience. 
The philosoplit^r’s work on the other 
hand is at the second remove from 
cnide fact. The scientific laws under- 
lying facts, not the original facts, are 
I Ik* raw materials of jihilosophy. 
Secondly, the business of philosophy is 
to reconstruct the fundamentals which 
govern all the special sciences. It is 
concerned more with I he harmony of 
I lie whole body of science in the light of 
all kinds of experience. As Alexander 
Herherg repeatedly points out, “Philo- 
sophy is the Science of the sciences; 
the sum of all the sciences; Universal 
Science; the Synthesis of all sciences; 
the Quintessence of all sciences, ^Ihc 
Science of the widest problems in all 
fields; and of those which affect man- 
kind most closely .” — The 
of Philosophrrs, pp. <), 10, 11, 12, 
Professor A. N. Whitehead also 
observes, “It is the primary aim of 
philosophy to unify completely, bring 
into clear coherence all de])artmenls of 
rational thought .” — Science ami the 
Modern Worlds p. 100. Dr. Bhagavan 
Das, with the comprehensiveness of a 
true philosopher rightly states, “All 
suli-divisional and subofdinate partic- 
ular sciences and arts, though distin- 
guishable, are inseparable; and all are 
ultimately only ])art$ of one Scientific 
and Philosophical Religion or Religions 
and Scientific Philosophy .” — Science of 
the Self^ p. 22. 

In fact, all sciences and human ex- 
periences form the data for the cons- 
true! ivc work of philosophy. That is 
why the Upanisliads declare Brahma- 


Vidya to be the foundation of vl 
sciences 

Mundaka. I, i, 1). The groat lawgiver 
Maim writes, sf 

renowned astuti 

statesman, Kautilya also realises, 

WT«R: IROTW, JWT II 

No doubt, intellectual curiositj 
is one of the motives wliicl 
set the philosopher’s mind to work 
But it is not a curiosity of the scieiitili( 
type. It is the Brahma-.Tijnasa, llw 
most Comiirchcnsive Curiosity or tin 
Curiosity about the Universal Self, tin 
Supreme Brahman, by knowing whiel 
all is known. Philosojihy docs not sect 
to remove the day-to-day doubts, bu 
strives lo attain that stage wlierc ai 
doubts arc dissolved and there are ik 
longer any misgivings about the Truth 
Tlie aspirant of philosophy seeks b 
resolve all his mental complexe: 

It is the universal pain o 
life and the perpetual fear of deall 
which the philosopher endeavours li 
get rid of. lie is not to rest con ten 
with a men* momentary patehw'ork o: 
make-believe. Fie must achieve I ha 
Alisolute and Supreme Peace which i: 
never perturbed. Narada (see ChhAn 
dogya U])anishud) had learnt all tin 
sacred scriptures and had studied al 
the sciences but could not attain peaer 
and freedom from sorrow. So lu 
humbly approached Sanatkumara am 
enquired how he eonlil realise that Self 
the knowledge of which carries oiu 
beyond all pain and sorrow. 

All the six well-known systems oi 
Indian philosophy very clearly lay dowi 
that the impelling motive for philos 
ophy was an urge for freedom froii 
F)ondage and nescience or the yearnini. 
for pleasure, Sukha Lipsa, and lh« 
avoidance of pain, Duhkha .Tihasa. 

The first two aphorisms in the Nyay^ 
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^Switx^o^Gautama, state— 


The Vaisheshika Sutras of Kanada 
also maintain • 

Kapila declares in the beginning:-- 

Samkhya Karika too begins as 
follows : • 

5:«^TftraraTgLfeRiTOT i 

Patanjuii proceeds like this: - 

Vr^a*' I I 

f2ia^ I 

^0 11. 15, 16, 17, 

The Miniainsakas too aim to enjoy 
heaven • which does not differ in 

I he least from the Absolute Bliss of the 
other schools. As is said: — 


m 1:^5! ^ ^ i 

^ mi r: ii 

'Fhe Brahma Sutras contain many 
aidiorisms to this effect : 

3fT«T I I 

g^.: Slfef3JT5!T? I ^5^15. 

n^n\ etc. 

Mahatma Buddha also renoimecd his 
hf)use in search of freedom from pain 
and misery. 

Thus philosoj)hy starts with a uni- 
versal doubt and pain and culminates 
in Absolute Truth and Peace, while the 
sciences have special ends in view. Dr. 
Ale\is Carrel is ])leased to call philos- 
<»p!jy the ’^Science of Man’ as a whole. 
He says, “Various sciences abstract 
only from man what is attainable by 
'• their special methods.” — Mau the Vti- 
fenoTCw, p. 161. “Science must study 
man as a whole. The Science of Man 
makes use of all other sciences;” p. 5*2. 
It is the most practical of all sciences. 

Here we must face the now famous 
Init misdirected remarks of Karl Marx, 


which add an additional feather to the 
caps of the many varieties of Marxism 
at present in fashion. In the eleventh 
of his ,7’hc.scs against Feuerbach he 
writers, “Philosophers have so far only 
interpreted the world in different ways, 
the point, however, is to change it”. 
This implies, according to the ‘ex- 
plainers of Marx’ that the previous 
philosophy wa*s out of touch with actual 
life. 

The whole view of past philosophy is 
here entirely mistaken. His judgment 
evinces a deplorable ignoring of philo- 
sophical theories and historical pro- 
gression, in addition to tlic probable 
personal prejudices which biassed him 
against contemporary society. Like all 
other philosophers Marx too put an 
interpretation upon the world and like 
him all others evolved theories in order 
to change it. In fact theory has always 
been in advance of practice, replacing 
and revolutionising the old order and 
meanwhile progressing itself to another 
farther post. 

Every one has to acknowledge that 
conduct is instinctively governed by 
the ideal, practice by theory, that there 
is a philosophy behind every great 
public movemenl, that ideas are the 
forces which move nations. It is well 
said by Aldous Huxley, “All that we 
are is the result of w'hat we have 
thought. Men live in accordance with 
their |)hilosophy of life, their concep- 
tion of the world. It is really 
impossible to live without a meta- 
j)hysics.”— K/n/s tnnl Means^ p. IM. It 
is not a matter of j)hilosophy or no 
philosopliy, but of g(X)d philosophy or 
bad philosophy. All the same we must 
allow that philosophy itself is to some 
extent conditioned by history. As 
Dewey says, “Philosophers are parts of 
history caught in its movement, creators 
])erhaps in some measure of the future, 
but assuredly creatures of the past.”- • 
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Philosophy and Civilisation, Hegel 
also said that a civilisation without a 
metaphysics would be like a temple “in 
all other respects richly ornamented buc 
lacking its Holy of Holies.” 

The bearing of philosophy on social 
reconstruction may be well elucidated 
by the fact that almost all major social 
or political convulsions in the past arc 
closely associated with the names of 
prominent philosophers. Plato and 
Aristotle formed the backbone of the 
aristocratic structure of the Greek City 
State. The Christian doctrine of ‘the 
chosen few’ was responsible for the 
medieval institutions of serfdom and 
feudalism. The appeal to reason rather 
than the established authority which 
characterised the philosophy of the 
Renaissance fomented widespread re- 
volts and upheavals which marred the 
peace of Europe for two centuries and 
disintegrated Christendom. 

Three famous English philosophers 
arc associated with the revolutionary 
turning points of English history — 
Hobbes with the Civil War of 1(542, 
Locke with the Glorious Revolution of 
1(588, and J. S. Mill with the liberal era 
inaugurated by the First Reform Act 
of 1832. The Cartesian dualism of 
body and soul “switched civilisation to 
the road, which led science to triumph 
and man to degradation.” — Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, Man the Unknown^ p. 2(51. 

Likewise the idea that the object of 
government and of political association 
is the happiness of a community of 
individuals in which each has an equal 
right to happiness was “stated by 
democrats us a corollary of metaphysi- 
cal belief. ’’—Leonard Woolf, After the 
Deluge^ p. 152. Like a rough stone 
into the smooth and polished mirror of 
a pond, this idea fell into the minds of 
a few Englishmen and Frenchmen of the 
18th century and immediately outwent 
the ripples, up and down, criss-crossing, 


agitating the surface of men’s 
and of society. The mild ripgacs soon 
grew into mighty wpnes Jn America, 
France and other countries. 

The absolutistic reaction in the 19th 
century and after was inspired by the 
authoritarianism of Mathew Arnold and 
the idealistic absolutism of Hegel. 
Hegel justified the real as the rational 
and equated the ideal with the his- 
torical. His ideas have been gleefully 
repeated with perversions and distor- 
tions by every modern tyrant to justify 
and to rationalise their follies. 

The above will make it abundantly 
clear that the serious pursuit of philos- 
ophy is not conceptual jugglery. It 
is not a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion or a network of simple commen- 
taries upon the past. It is motivated 
by a keen desire to get rid of misery. 
Philosophy has led nations to glory or 
to the gallows, “The essential task of 
philosophy is to reflect u])on life and 
seek to guide and illumine it.”— G. C. 
Chatterji. Philosophy ought to be no 
barren sjjeculation but an illuminating 
vision of truth which inevitably prompts 
to self-culture and social service. It is 
aptly remarked, “A true life of mystic- 
ism teaches a full-fledged morality in 
the individual and a life of absolute 
good to the society. It is a truism of 
mysticism that a mystic who is not of 
supreme service to society is not a 
mystic at all;” — Professor Ranadc. 

More especially to the Indian mind, 
philosophy is essentially practical, deal- 
ing as it does with the fundamental 
anxieties of human beings which are 
more insistent than abstract specula- 
tion. “Indian Philosophy is not only a 
theory, a body of knowledge, a set of 
beliefs. It is a philosophy which arises 
in and in turn gives rise to, philan- 
thropic aspiration and inspires and 
guides beneficent activity. It is 
eminently intellectual, emotional and 
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jiikI actively humanitarian.” 
— Dr, Bi'^^javan Das. What is nowa- 
days gciieniHy- TCgu'sdcd as the whole of 
Indian philosophy is really only a part 
of it. The six systems deal solely with 
the knowledge aspect. This mistake is 
responsible for the growing apathy 
towards them. That is why our philos- 
ophers are now studied in the spirit of 
antiquarian research and not with a 
wish to find a solution for the problems 
that face present-day society. One 
feels as if our philosophy has nothing 
to do with life, it is not living but dead. 
A complete survey of Indian ])hilos- 
ophy must also include the Bhakti 
Sutras and must incorporate the Dharma 
Sutras, which respectively dwell at length 
upon the emotional and actional aspects 
of human life. 

Now let us see what light philosophy 
throws on the question of social recons- 
truction which is the biggest, gravest 
and most urgent of all the problems 
that face mankind. ^‘Society stands at 
Ihe edge of a precipice and sees no way 
to safety.” — Annie Besant. ^‘Modern 
civilisation docs not suit us.” — Dr. 
Alexis Carrel. From the babbling baby 
to the old men in dotage all alike feel 
that there is something wrong with the 
modern society. We hear complaints 
from all quarters. 

But the reformists also are seen all 
around holding in their hands different 
recipes guaranteed to cure all the ills 
of humanity. ‘^Some seek to remove the 
disease by denying it.” — Freud. Others 
(i.c. Marxists) would like to win laurels, 
miraculously as it were by kidnapping 
the patient and replacing him, without 
being detected, by a perfectly healthy 
man of their own making. As Dr. Carrel 
remarks, ‘‘Many theorists build up 
civilisations which although designed by 
them for man, fit only an incomplete 
or monstrous image of man. The 
systems of government entirely cons- 


ni 

tructed in the minds of doctrinaires are 
vali^Icss. The principles of the French 
Revolution, the visions of Marx and 
Li^iiin apply only to abstract men.” — 
MarlSthe Vnlmown, p. 37. 

So if wc have to proceed philosophic- 
ally we must not take a y)artial view. 
Wc must attack the problem on all 
fronts. First of all wc have to diagnose 
the evil which wc want to remove. It 
is admitted by all that the source of 
our discontent is maladjustment with 
our social environment. This is be- 
cause the present “civilisation has been 
erected without any knowledge of our 
real nature”. — Carrel, Man the Un- 
lawivn, p. 34. The whole structure of 
modern society may, no doubt, be said 
to be based upon certain philosophical 
princi])lcs, but they are only half-truths 
and are quite unsound. 

For instance all are aware of the too 
great importance attached to the mate- 
rial side of our life. “It is ehiefy the 
worship of money that has brought 
about the deathlike slumber of all that 
makes man great.”-- B. Russell, lYivci- 
plen of Social Reconstructing^ p. lid. 
This is to a large extent to be ascribed 
to the economic interpretation of his- 
tory by Karl Marx. 

It has, no doubt, “contributed some- 
thing to human thought and knowledge, 
by trying to strike out a new path, 
‘blaze a new trial’, as it were; but it 
docs not endeavour to explain the 
‘why’ and the ‘how’ of the birth of 
geniuses, much less of the world process. 
In short it is not interested in the 
deeper metaphysical problems at all.” 
Science of the Self, p. *243, — Dr. Bhaga- 
van Das. 

However, we must take care lest 
there should be a spiritual reaction. 
The mere substitution of the spiritual 
for the material would not correct the 
error. The exclusion of matter would 
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be still more detrimental to man flftan 
that of mind. What is needed h a 
synthesis of the two. The ccemomists 
must realise that human beings thirJv^; 
feel and suffer, that they should be 
given other things than work, food, 
and leisure, that they have spiritual 
as well as physiological needs. 

Secondly, we notice that some 
systems of social organisation lay 
greater emphasis upon the individual as 
opposed to the society and thus foster 
license and anarchy. Others commit the 
opposite mistake of sacrificing the indiv- 
idual at the altar ot society and thus 
defeat the very purpose of social orga- 
nisation. We ought to take stock of 
the individual differences of tempera- 
ment, aptitude, capacity and require- 
ments if we wish to have a stable 
society. 

The third erroneous conception that 
is vitiating human relations to-day is 
the Darwinian theory of the struggle 
for existence, which is now unscrupu- 
lously followed by individuals ami 
nations in their mutual relation. Wc 
are ignoring the more important law of 
the alliance for existence. It is quite 
true the law of the struggle for life 
must be obeyed, to avoid degeneration 
of body ajid soul. But this by itself 
alone will make life impossible without 
the association and co-operation of 


others in resisting adversitics..^;4ij^. 
adversaries. 

The present strucliUJfc\/>**' society is 
based upon the ignoble warfare of 
classes. The exploiters are squeezing 
life odt ot their own downtrodden 
brethren without the least compune 
tion. In place of beneficent universal- 
ism, vicious nationalism and racialism 
or classism are clogging the wheels of 
progress and may thrust humanity 
headlong in the bottomless pit over tin* 
edge of the precipice. 

The civilised world has need of ;i 
fundamental change if it is to be saved 
from utter collapse -“Change in its 
economic struct ure, in its social organi- 
sation, in the distribution of population, 
and in its philosophy of life. The 
erroneous metaphysical half-truths musi 
be abandoned. The new order imisl 
look after the spiritual as well as tin* 
material interests of mankind. The new 
(leal will have to reconcile society and 
individual in an individuo-soeial scheme. 
The ideal society must take inlo 
account both Ihc laws of struggle f(»r 
existence and alliance for life, 'rin* 
dawn of the new era will witness tin' 
disappearance of the present dichoto 
mised classes which will be replaced by 
vocational guilds according to I In* 
psychophysical laws of human nature 
and mutually collaborating with one 
another for the common good. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE VALE OF TEARS 
Recently a senior monk of the Rama- 
krishna Or<ler passed away in Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. He laboured for 
thirty-four years in the New World, 
spreading;, by means of lectures and 
publications, the eternal message of the 
Ancient East. We knew him well. His 
was a cherubic soul, full of tender feel- 
ings for all humanity, (icntlc in spirit 
and ever depending upon the guidance 
f)f the Divine Mother, Swami Para ma- 
il anda carried joy and sunshine wherever 
he went. The tragedy, that is being 
enacted in the war theatres of the WVst, 
liad brought a sluuik to the sensitive 
soul of the Swami as it has done to many 
other sensitive souls, who make the 
world’s woes their own. One of the 
Swami’s assistants sending us an account 
of the last days of the Swami says : 
•‘During the latter months all were 
conscious of the wounds, the war with 
ll^ attendant human misery ^vas inflict- 
ing on his heart; he admitted lying 
jwsike hour after hour, night after night, 
vcightcd by the woe of the world and 
i-lcading with the Divine Mother for its 
lifting.” 

We know that this world is a vale of 
i<‘ars. The ordinary woes from which 
luimanity suffers, such as old age, death 
;oi(l sickness, were suflieient to touch 
the heart of a Buddha and make him 
forsake a throne, in order to find a 
remedy for the ills of the world. AVhat 
is taking place to-<lay in the war '/ones 
of the world in both the hemispheres is 
s(5mething out of the ordinary. Tnno- 
• cent women and children are the victims 
•f the curse that has descended upon 
humanity. The deterioration of the 
'aoral outlook offers greater shocks than 
bo physical miseries to which the com- 
6 


batants and non-combatants are subjec- 
ted. The propaganda of imtruths and 
half-truths, almost universally spread, 
and the mutual recriminations of the 
combatants pdlutc the very ether, the 
waves of which carry tliese to the men 
and women of a weary, disillusioned 
world. 

THE UNITY OE HUMANITY 

This grim tragedy, unprecedented in 
the history of the wwld, demonstrates 
to us the fact that the human race forms 
a single organism and that the malady 
that touches a part affects the health 
of I he whole. The days <)f isolation in 
which one ])art of the world was in- 
different to the sufferings of the other 
have gone for good. What is taking 
place in Europe affects us deeply here, 
in • India. We share the trials and 
tribulations through which our brothers 
and sisters are passing. We sec the 
little children taking leave of their 
mothers, prior to the voyage across the 
seas in search of a jilaec of safety. We 
see tlie refugees from the conquered 
countries, trudging along with their 
meagre belongings, seeking for shelter 
and food. Starvation has begun to do 
its work among the victims of aggres- 
sion. Pestilence is sure to follow in its 
footsteps. With a world-economy 
thoroughly disorganised, the years ahead 
of us are sure to bring distress to 
peoples all over the world. 

Statesmen on whose heads lies the 
grave responsibility of directing the 
affairs of nations, appear to be like men 
in a sinking barge, all rushing to one 
side, impelled by an instinct of self- 
preservation and by that very act 
bringing about the destruction of all. 
Fear and hatred started the war, fear 
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and hatred keep it going and even when 
the combatants arc thoroughly exhaust7 
ed and fallen, there appears to be no 
chance of fear and hatred ceasing to be. 

If the human race is to survive, 
immediate steps should be taken to 
replace the fear and the hatred that 
shapes the policy of nations by love and 
mutual trust. This will Iv'comc possible 
only if justice is meted out to all. If 
peace and goodwill are to prevail in the 
world, man should meet man as a 
brother and an equal. The difference 
of aliens and nationals should cease to 
exist. The conception of ruling races 
and subject races should be cast aside 
as the relic of a barbaric past. Man 
can deceive himself and may succeed in 
throwing dust into his brother’s eyes, 
but can he deceive (^od.^ He thinks, he 
can. Politicians, who prepare carefully 
worded statements, which, while yield- 
ing nothing, exhibit an exterior of 
generosity, deny the very existence of 
the God of Truth. These men, if thpy 
pray at all, will probably submit care- 
fully worded petitions to the Almighty 
Father asking Him to guarantee all 
good things to themselves and utter 
confusion lo all who lie outside their 
charmed circle. One wonders, why lliese 
men drag in the name of the Cnicilicd 
One, knowing fully well that their lives 
and actions are far removed from the 
great ideals preached by Him. 

THE ETHICS OF CONQUEST 

Mother Nature, for her own reasons, 
has implanted in the mind of humanity 
a sense of admiration for physical 
prowess. The most popular of the 
songs of nations exalt the warrior, prais- 
ing his victories in the battle-field. This 
was all right in an age when mere 
physical strength and agility decided 
the issue. But conditions have entirely 
Ranged. Nevertheless the old racial 
memories lying deep down in the un- 


conscious mind impel humanjJt^r^Jtu . 
worship the conqueror who. ' by fair 
means or foul, suaciTck^i^. annexin^ 
other people’s territory, and reaping 
harvests which others have sown. 
Nothing succeeds like success and it 
appears to be the pjrivilcgc of the success- 
ful man, in any sphere of life, not only 
to insult the less fortunate but also to 
doubt the latter’s moral worth. The 
strength that leads to success, be it the 
strength of armaments or the capacity 
for low cunning and vile treachery dis- 
played by “civilized” man against his 
weak neighbour, is considered to be the 
source of all virtues. The old woni 
“virtue,” derived from the Latin word 
“vir” meaning man, is definitely 
associated with rudeness, brutal strcnglli 
and ruthless violence which vassals, 
subject races and oppressed females 
recognise as the manly virtues of their 
lords and masters. The conquering 
Goths and Vandals became the possessors 
of all virtues, whereas the defeated 
Romans were branded as imbeciles. 

Women and the oppressed people of 
the world will be saved a great deal of 
unnecessary disappointment, if they 
would know that the “justice” that is 
meted out to I hem is the justice dictated 
by the conquering man, be it within the 
confines of the household, or in the 
wider sphere of international adjust- 
ments. The conqueror is always a])- 
plauded by his comrades. As for the 
people, they not only applaud him hul 
hcYf down and take the dust of his feet, 
notwithstanding the fact that thousands 
of their brave sons were sacrificed to the 
appeasement of the ambition of their 
demigod. The vanquished, of course, •"'I 
eall him names, but very soon the 
wounds get healed and they living under 
the pax established by the conqueror 
forget the old wrongs and, as slaves 
always do, kiss the hand that struck 
them down. Bards sing the praises ul 
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Lhe. conqueror, calling him a mighty 
deliverer; Jenghii Khan and Tamerlane 
were mighilj- 'deliv'erers in their days. 
So was Alexander, the Macedonian, 
euphemistically called “the Great,” and 
so was the little Corsican, who a century 
ago enslaved almost all the nations of 
the West. Now that the French people 
have fallen on evil days, the mighty 
Bonaparte to whose ambition the flower 
of French youth was sacrificed may, 
l)erhaps, be considered a more adven- 
turer. Herr Hitler is a demigod to 
eighty million people of the Germanic 
race. Recently in one of his utterances 
the Fuehrer boasted that two hundred 
million people were behind him. If llic 
gods whom he worships were to bless 
his arms and lead him to world domina- 
tion, his gods will become the line 
gods. History is (juitc definite on this 
point. The ‘‘realistic” people all over 
the world will join in calling Herr Hitler 
a “good boy.” Bards will sing pagans 
in praise of the mighty deliverer. Of 
course, the rebels of the world, ordi- 
narily known as “advanced thinkers*’ 
being too poor in worhlly goods to 
sustain any appreciable loss l)y standing 
against established authority, may re- 
frain from joining the universal chorus. 


‘Humanity in its madness may sing 
paeans in praise of its conquerors, but 
the painful side of the picture is that 
humanity, at the same time, spurns and 
spits' on the face of the poor unfortunate 
victim lying crushed under the heels of 
the conqueror, “Fue r*cfi.v,” woe to the 
vanquished, appears to be one of the 
established dejelrines guiding humanity 
in its footsteps. The ’fallen victim is 
forcibly deprived of his arms, his hands 
get withered and he is kicked again for 
his weakness and inability to bear 
weapons. The conqueror to ease his 
eonseienee, if he happens to have any, 
insults the ])[)or victim by attributing to 
him cowardice, moral turpitude and a 
iiost of other sins. The coiuiueror’s 
cunning, treachery and cold-blooded 
rulhlessness assume the shape of 
su])crior wisdom, diplomacy and success 
in arms. The recorded history of the 
human race extends to about sixty 
centuries, that is about two hundred 
generations. Tliis period is, of course, 
a mere nothing in com])arison to the time 
taken by the race to evolve from its 
animal ancestors. iVrhaps the race has 
to go tlirough some more tribulations in 
order to understand tliat empires rise 
and fall and Truth alone persists. 
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AN AITT()B10(;UAPHY OK THE STOKY 
OF MY EXPERIMENTS WITH TRUTH. 
Uy M. K. (ian 1)111. TkansIiATKI) from the 
(IRK ilNAl. IN (ilj.JAK.VTl RY MaIIADKV DkSAI. 
Printed and Piihllshed by Jivanji Dahyabhai 
Desaif Savajivun Press, AhnCcduhad. Second 
Udiiinn, May, Py. (i,iU. Price Rupees 

Four. 

The Kiifcdish read.ii;,' piiblie in India will 
he very thankful to the piihlishers for the 
serviee they have- rendered in hrinj^ing out 
this one-volume cheap edition of Mahatmnji’s 
Autohio£i:raphy. We uriflerstand that the 
orlfrinal in (iiijarati, priced at Ue. 1/- has 
run through live editions and that Jiearly 
lifty thousand copies have been sold. The 
first edition of the English translation was 
issued in two volumes as a library edit'on. 
The price was prohibitive for the average 
Indian reader and hence arose the necessity 
for this cheap edition. The merits of the 
book have been universally a<‘knowledged. 
From the point of view of language, the 
second edition goes a little aliead of the 
first, for it had the benefit of a careful 
revision by an eminent Kngl sli scholar, 
iteuding through the pages of this fascinat- 
ingly interesting' human document, one finds 
that Mahatma (bindhi closely resembles the 
Sage Thiruvalluvar of ancient Tamil-laiid, 
the reputed author of Thirukkural in being 
a teacher (not only in Ihe religious but 
also ill the edueational sense), a true philo- 
sopher, a rnystie-seer, a lover of little 
children, an alTectionalc husband, a man of 
disciplined habits, a staunch devotee of (iod 
and of the Sages, a wise administrator and 
above all an ardent votary of Truth. We 
are forced to draw the attention of the 
publishers to what we consider as one 
blemish in the book. The footnote on 
page 292 is evidently meant to make amends 
for an error of judgment eominitled in the 
first edition. As every reader of My 
Experiments icith Truth may not be 
expected to have aer*css to a copy of a 
certain issue of Yoiiufi India jniblished 
thirtemi years ago, the puriiosc of the foot- 
li^le would have been belter served, if the 
gist of ‘he note in Young India had been 
• iHcorpori* » ed in the footnote, or better still 
if the offending passage had been altogether 
deleted from the text of the book. 


THK . INDIJCTIVK CONCKPTKJN OF 
LIFE. By Professor Enzo Loi.i.t. Tran 
SLATED BY II. E. KENNEDY, B.A. Published 
by Messrs, Rider tS' Co., Paiernosler House, 
Paicrno.'tler Roiv, London, E.C. Pp, J2(i. 
Price 4 d. 

The Translator in his preface says, “The 
author's doctrine was jirescnttnl to the 
publie for the first time in the Italian 
"*Rivislu di FHosnfia'’ in an artiele entitled 
‘^Inlroduzioue a uno studio sulT induzione 
neiirira** (Introduction to a Study of Neural 
Induction), and later in the volume **Il 
mondo eomo induzione neurica** (The World 
as Neural Induction). The present work is a 
deveinpmenl of one paiiieular aspect of Ihe 
author's theory concerning the prohleni of 
life. If it seems to some that the develop 
menl of the theory is here incomplete, il 
may be said this is due to the. fael that the 
author was anxious to render his work 
sulTieiently popular lo aiipeal lo the general 
ity of readers. The scope of the doctrine 
which Ihe author has taken up for exposi- 
lioii may b(‘ seen from his words: “Accord 
iiig lo Ihe inductive eoneei)tion of life, life, 
thought, the purest forms of spirilualily 
like the most earthly forms of pleasure, 
come lo us from on High, by means c)f a 
scries of refractions, conibimitlons anil inlcr- 
vciitioiis. The river which Hows continually 
from a source beyond lime and space, is 
what vivifu's us, relieves us of our miseries 
and gives us the sublime hope that there 
is ail aim at the end of our efforts, a goal 
possible of atlaininent, in spite of the toil 
some, rough, dark journey, with its freciucni 
struggles wliieb wi* have lo face — a goal 
wliieli beeom(‘s the more beautiful ami the 
sweeler, the harder the road.” The author 
bases bis theory upon some fundamental 
facts of biology and attempts an explana- 
tion of the nature of life- and its manifesta- 
tion in living beings. The relationship 
beivveeii the individual life and the life of 
the All is compared lo an induced current 
in a closed coil and the elcetrie circuit that 
sets up the iiiductiuii. The book is tran- 
slated in a clear and lucid style and 
contains many interesting conclusions. 

THE TWOFOLD PATH IN THE GITA. 
By Dr. T. M. P. Maiiadevan, M.A., Ph.D. 
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Published by Swami Nilyananda, Sri Suka 
Ashram, Kalahasti, Can be had of Sn 
Satchidanandt^ Sanghn,^^]^, Nagapjner Street, 
TripUcane, Madras, Pp, 31^, Price Tul'o 
annas in postal stamps. 

In this booklet Dr. M a hade van has 
presented to us llie sulislaiiee of the main 
iheme of Shankaru’s Gila Bhashya. 
Sliankara has pointed out, in his characler- 
istically loj'ieal and illuminating' way, that 
the Gita leaelies two separate paths to two 
separate kiruls of persons, leading to different 
^oals, and that the Gita does not advocate 
Hie eoTiibination of .Inana and Vedie Karma 
sinniltaneously in the same person. A dis 
iinetion is made between Karma Marga or 
works done for selfish ends and Karma 
Yoi^a or the patli of work without desire 
for fill! Is. The Gila emphasizes the perforin 
ance of Karma Yojja as a preliminary to 
Hie attainment of .Inana through which alone 
Miikli is possible. Thus the (lila ])laces 
before everyone . the highest ideal of life 
iind clearly enunciates the easiest path to 
it. Wo commend this brochure to our 
readers. 

HINDI 

SKI KAMACHAHITAMANaSA. By 
SuiMAD Goswami Trr.siD\s. Published by 
I he Gita Press, Gorakhpur. Pp. fUS. 
Price H As. 

The Ilamaeharitamanasa occupies a uniiiue 
place in Hindi literature. Its popularity 
IS ever on the increase since it was written 
over three hundred years ajjo. It is 
doubtful if there is any other book in any 
Indian vernaculars which enjoys such a 
•' ide and universal popularity. Its literary 
•vcellence, sweet expressions and devo- 
■ional fervour have, securetl a permanent 
place for it in the heart of the Hindi-speaking 
iniblic. 

The (Jita Press has earned the gratitude 
of the public by bringing out this pocket- 


size chief edition of the Ramacliaritamaiiasa 
which may be availed of by all. The print- 
ing and get-up arc quite nice. 

PUACIIIN BHAKTA. Edited by 
Hanijmani'rasad Poddar. Published by the 
Gila Press. Pp. ISH. Price H As. 

This embodies the life-stories of fifteen 
ilcvolees collected from some of the famous 
Puranns of the Hindus. Though short the 
narratives arc quite interesting and inspiring 
and may be reaif with much benefit. 

PllEMI BHAKTA IJDDHAVA. By 
SwTANifiiKif VRI Dvjvedi. Published by the 
Gita Press. Pp. (i'J. Price 3 As. 

This gives a short Imt beautiful account of 
the life of Uchlliava as found in the. Srimad 
Bhagavata and the Gargasamhita. The divine 
love of Sri Hadha lia.s also been ineidenlally 
deseribeil. A short substance of the famous 
dialogue between Sri Krishna and Uduhava 
as recorded in Hu* Srimad Bhagavata is given 
in the last chapter of the book. 

DAI HAZAU ANMOL BOL. (OMriKKi) by 
H\m .manprasad PoDDAii. Published by the 
Gila Press. Pp. Price 10 As. 

This contains two thousand and five 
hundred sayings of holy men of all countries 
and nations, A jieriisal «>f the book brings 
home the fact that great people of all 
countries think in identi(‘.''.l terms and no 
nation or religion on earth can lay exclusive 
claim on truth. A mention of the names 
of the great Teachers below their sayings 
would bo very weleume. 

SANSKRIT 

SB I.M A I) BIIAG A VAD (HTA. Sanskr 1 1 

TEXT A.ND rOMMEXTARY. PAKT 1 1 1 —Cu An’ERS 

7 TO 9. By Swami Sivanaxdv. Published 
by the Divine Life Society, Uikhikc.sh. 
Pp. 10^. For free distnbulion. 

This gives the original Sanskrit text, a 
word for word meaning and a running 
translation in English with notes which will 
prove helpful to many. 
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MAY AV ATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY, REPORT FOR Itm 


The Advuita Ashrania at Mayavati was rharge of a monaslie member qualified for 

started by Swami Vivekaminda— far away the task. He has sometimes to go out to 

in the interior of the Himalayas — to be a call on patients who cannot come to tin- 

suitable centre for practising and dissemi- hospital. Last year a medical graduate was 

na+'ng the Highest Truth in life. The appointed to increase the ellieieney of tin- 

work. Service is done in a 



spirit of worship, and as such 
irrespective of caste or creeil. 
The ellieieney with which tin- 
work is done has elicited admira 
tion from one and ail. Flspecial 
ly medical persons having tin 
prai'tical knowledge of runnin;r 
a hospital have appreciated tin- 
management of the institution 
situated in siieli a distant corin-r 
of the Himalayas. 

In the hospital there are Ti 
beds, lint for six months of the 
year we have to make arrnnjjc 
inents for about 20 indoor 


\I)VAITA ASIIKXMA, MAYAVATI 


patients — there is so great :i 
rush for admission. 


Ashrnma has not been, however, emt of 
touch with life and soeiety. It has gc»t a 
publication department, which has Isrought 
out quite a volume of religious literature ; 
it has been publishing the Vrahuddha 
UharatUs a high ebuss monthly journal in 
English, dealing with Vedanta and different 
problems of Indian national life ; and now 
and then it .sends out preachers tj) different 
places in India and abroad. It has got also 
a dispensary forming a part of its ae ilies. 

The Mayavati Charitable Dis- 


The operation room is lilted with most up- 
to-date e-(iuip:nerits and as such almost all 
kinds of operation can be done here. This 
has been a great boon to the people of this 
area. This year some serious major opera- 
tions were successfully done. 

We have also got a small clinical labora- 
tory, which is a rare thing in these parts. 
Now' almost all kinds of medical help that 
one can expect in a city are available here. 


pensary came into being as a slu?er 
necessity — in fulfilment of the local 
needs. The condition of the 
villagers, mostly ignorant and poor, 
is so helpless in times of disease 
and sickness that even the stoniest 
of hearts will be moved to do some- 
thing for them. The regular «lis- 
pensary was opened in 1903. S.ncc 
then it has bwm growing in size 
and importance. Now quite a 
large numl*er of patients come 
from d distance of even 80 or 40 
miles. 

The dispensary stands within the 
precincts of the Ashrama, and is in 
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Arrangements have been made also for the 
amusement and recreation of the patients 
by buying a gramophone. 

The total 'number'* of patients relieved 
during the year at the Outdoor Dispensary 
was 15,1116, of which 10,812 were new cases 
and 4,354 repeated (*ases. Of these new 
cases 4,248 were men, 2,404 women and 4,105 
children. In the Indoor Hospital the total 
number treated was 273 of which 216 were 
cured and discharged, 7 were discharged 
otherwise, 44 were relieved, 6 died. Of 
these 158 were men, 68 women, and 47 
children. 


We cordially thank all our donors, who by 
their continued support have made it possible 
for us to carry on this humanitarian work 
in such an out-of-the-way place. And we 
hope we shall receive from them such sup- 
port and help even in future. 

All contributions, however small, will he 
thankfully recciveil and acknowledged by 
the undersigned. 

• S \V AM I Pa V ITR \NAXDA , 
President, Advaiia Ashrama, 

P. 0. Mayavati, l)t. Almora, U. P. 


RAMAKRISIIXA MISSION 177)1 MP/77/, DKOdllAR ^ 


This is a residential High School run on 
the ancient Brahmacharya line. The report 
for 1930 gives an account of its activ- 
ities. The number of students during the 
year was 151. Out of 18 workers in the 
teaching staff 12 were graduates and the 
rest undergraduates. Many of them were 
Saiinyasins and Brahmacharins of the Hama- 
krishna Order. All the seven students in 
class X were sent up and all of them passed. 
One of the boys secured more than SO'., 
marks in history. Classes in typewriting 
•ind gardening continued as before. The 


senior and junior boys through which they 
managed by themselves some of their own 
affairs. The Debating Society of the boys 
held debates and discussions on various topics 
of interest. The annual number of the boys’ 
liiaga/.ine, the ‘Vidyaj ith' was duly published. 

The dispensary of the Vidyapith, besides 
attending to the students, treated l•,603 out- 
door ca.ses during the year. Minor surgical 
cases numbering more than 700 were also 
successfully treated. The library contained 
.3,800 books and the reading room was 
furnished with a number of newspapers and 



KAMAKHISHNA MISSION VIDYAI’ITII, DKOGIIAR 


ooys were taking physical exercise in the 
morning and playing outdoor games in the 
evening. The boys went out on excursions 
-from time to time to places of various 
oiterests. Students were trained in military 
'rills and in the hardy and disciplined life 
• military campers. The health of the boys 
■is very satisfactory throughout the year, 
‘"ore were two “Boys’ Courts” for the 


magazines. The kitchen-garden supplied in 
ahiindanec fresh vegetables for a part of the 
year. The flower garden provided a training 
ground for the boys. The dairy yielded on 
an average more than a rnaund of milk daily. 
Klectric light was installed in the buildings 
during the year. 

Present needs : (1) Bs. 10,090 for construc- 
tion of a dormitory. (2) Us. 25,000 for a 
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shrine and priiycr hall. (8) Rs. 10,000 for 
erecting a building for the library and read- 
ing room. (4) Rs. 5,000 for a water reservoir 
and electric pump with the necessary outfit. 
(iS) Endowments for the maintenance for poor 


students. Rs. 5,000 for each boy. (0) A 
fund of Rs. 10,000 for the maintenance of 
teachers with special qualifications. (7) A 
fund of Rs. 10,000 for 'the improvement and 
upkeep of the vocational department. 


rilE RAMAKUISIINA MISSION CHARITABLE DISPENSARY, 

BELIJR MATH 


The Raniakrishiia Mission Charitable Dis- 
pensary at the •Reliir Math was started in 
the year 1013 ; since then it has been carrying 
on its beneficent activities with ever increas- 
ing popularity and efficiency. The Dispen- 
sary is now located in its own permanent 
building with a surgical theatre attached 
to it. 

31 ,(>52 cases were treated in the Dispensary 
in the year 1930. The number of new cases 


was 10,1.52, of which 1,741 were surgical. In 
cases of need, patients were helped with diet, 
clothes and blankets. Serious cases were 
promptly referred to the best hospitals and 
urgent cas(^ were attended to even at night. 

The Dispensary has incurred a loan of 
Rs. 882-3-3 for the completion of its present 
building and is badly in neerl of equipment 
and funds for meeting the recurring expenses. 


VEDANTA SOCIETY OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
SAN FRANCISCO, V.S.A, 


Under the leadership of Swaini Ashoka- 
nanda the activities of the Society have 
maintnined their progress. In .Tunc last he 
delivered two lectures every week - at 
11 a.ni., Sunday and 7-45 p.ni., Wednesday - 


in which he cxjilaincd the general princij)Ic> 
of Vedanta and other cognale sidijccls. 
The Sunday morning lectures were given in 
the (Vntiiry Club Riiilding, 1355, Ernnklin 
Street, and the Wednesday evening lectures 
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in the Audi- 
torium of the 
Vedanta Soeie- 
ly at 2969, 

Webster 
Street. 

Besides, the 
Swami held a 
class every 
Friday evening 
at 7:45 in the 
Vedanta So- 
ciety Audito- 
rium, in which 
he conducted 
a short medita- 
t ion anil ex- 
piained t h e 
Vedanta l*hilo- 
sophy in grea- 
ter details both 
in its theoreti- 
cal and practi- 
i iil aspects -while expounding the Bhagavad- 
(iita. The class and lectures were open to 
all. The subjects for the month were as 
follows: — “Proofs of Immortality”, “The 
Law of Karma: Can we Destroy the Kvils 
in Our Past?”, “The Practice of Peace”, 
“How to Contemplate on Clod”, “The Divine 
Word Om”, “The Teachings of Buddha”, 
"Spiritual Visions : How to Attain Them*', 

‘ (lod and llis Kelationships with the Souls 
!‘!id the World”, “Masters, Visible anil 
Invisible.” 


While a general idea of Vedanta can be 
had from the leclurcs and classes, many 
points may still remain unexplained. \ 
greater satisfaction is possible through a 
personal interview with the Swami, who is 
always glad to meet those who may desire 
to .know more of Vedanta or discuss their 
spiritual problems with him. 

The Swami considers practical iiisl ruc- 
tion the most important part of his activity 

and is glad to 
give practical 
instruction for 
spiritual devel- 
o p m e n t of 
those who want 
it. 

Any one who 
accepts t h e 
principles of 
Vedanta may 
become a mem- 
ber of the 
Society with 
the approval of 
the S w a in i. 
Those who re- 
ceive practi- 
cal inslruetioii 
from the 
Swami are ex- 
pected to be- 
come members 
of the Society. 
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The Library is open every evening from 
8 to 10, except Wednesday, Friday and 
Sunday, and every Saturday afternoon froirt 
2 to All are welcome to use the hooks 
in I Ik* Library, but only nieniber's of the 
Society are permitted lo l>orn>w them. 
Hooks may be reliiriicd and borrowed after 


lecture and class Wednesday and Frjday 
evenings. 

The new Ashrama for the .us«* c»f the 
Swami was built on Viake Tahoe, a beaut i 
fill, secluded region of the Sierra Nevaila 
Itaiige, abmit 150 miles to the North Fast 
of San * Francisco. 


VI7AaAI\[TAM 


The work of the Mission at Vi/agapalam 
is slowly gaining ground. Swami Nisreyas 
aiiaiida is at present staying in a house 
giver, free of reiil by a I'rofcssor of the 
Medii-al College. Friends havi* gathereil 
round him in fairly large numbers. In addi- 
tion lo weekly le<‘liircs, he ctuidiu'ls regular 
npanishatl classes in the inorning. On 
invitation he also goes to iir.portant towns 


of the neighbouring distiiids. Steps arc 
i)cing taken to erect a permanent building 
for the Ashrama. The Madras (h»vernnte:il 
has san(‘tion(*d the alienation of acres oi 
vacant land near the beach. As was reported 
in the Prabiiddha Hharata of July, Srirnal 
.Swami Madh:iVauaiida.ji laid the foundation 
stnne of the Ashrama building on May .51 li. 


rilh: SISTER MV EDITA 


(ilRLS^ SCllUDl. AM) SARADA MANDIR 


The .school was founded in the year ISJtS 
by Sister Nivedita under the direct inspira- 
tion of Swami Viv«*kananda. The aim of 
the institution is to train girl students in 
such a way that they may be able lo solve 
their own (iroblems and imbibe the true 
ideal of Indian womanhood in their lives. 
The report for the years from IJKIO lo 
presents a short account of its activities 
during the last ten years. 

'File school docs not charge any tuition fee 
from the students. It teaches up to the 
Matriculation standard and has twenty lady 
teachers on its staff. There were (MH 
students in the .school in MKIt) as compared 
with 851 in llKtO. Ten students passed the 
i\fatrieulation F.xamination in 1U80. 

The kindergarten method is followed in 
the Infant Classes. It is from ('lass III that 
students actually begin books. Along with 
Bengali, Knglish, Mathematics, History, 
(Geography and Science, are taught .sewing, 
iiei'iilework, knitting, drawing and rules of 
hygiene. The special feature of the curri- 
culum is that the study of San.skrit is 
compulsory from Cla.ss VI to X. The school 
is equipped with the scientifu! appliances 
required by the present curriculum of the 
Calcutta University. The library of the 
schotd (‘ontairis 2445 books. The .school 
pu.sse.s.‘,es phy.s:ologi(‘al (*hnrls, a magic 
lantern and a lele.seope. A spei'inl .seciioii 
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for music and another for orieiilal puinling 
were started but could nut be continued for 
want of funds. 

The Sarada Mandir is a Rome for 
Rrahmaeharinis who dedicate their lives to 
the cause of women’s education. It also 
serves as a hoarding-house for students of 
the school. A few college students also arc 
admitted in it. There were 47 inmates 
during the year lf)80. The girl students in 
the Mandir receive, under the fostering care 
of the inmate Sisters, training, congenial 
to Indian culture and traditions. They 
have to perform by turn all household 
duties. A chapel alTords the girls an oppor- 
tunity for performing religious exercises. 
Two of the inmates passed the U.A. Exami- 


nation and four, the LA. Examination 
during the period from 1932 to 1989. 

Present needs are: (1) donations and 
subscriptions to meet* the current expenses oi 
the institution ; (2) funds to procure lain' 
for a playground for girls ; (8) funds fo. 
replaeii'ig the old school bus by a new one- 
(4) funds to revive the music and oriental 
painting sections ; (5) funds to procure land 
in a secdiided area in the suburbs of Calciitt;. 
where the inmates of the Sarada Mandii 
may occasionally retire for a conLcmplativr 
life, and where the students of the school also 
may go during vacations and do inlcnsiv*- 
farming by way of planting vegetables and 
flowers. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSIOS 

The Students’ Home is situated in a 
suburban retreat on Sir Romesh Mitter Road, 
Dum-Dum. It is especially meant for netnly 
meritorious college boys. They get here 
an opportunity of receiving secular as 
well ns spiritual education, under the care 
and guidance of Hindu Sannyasins so that 
they may become real men, efficient and 
willing to rehabilitate thedr own families jind 

f- 
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Intermediate Examination, of whom five wen- 
placed in the first division and one in the 
second division. One student passed the 
P.Sc., M.R. and another the 1st M. H. 
examination. 

The Studenis’ Rome is in every rcspecl aii 
ideal inslitiilion for the training of oiir 
yoiing generation and should attract tin* 
attention of all well-wishers of the nation. 
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also to do their best towards the uplift of 
the country. 

At the end of the year 1939, there were 
44 students in the Rome, of whom 25 were, 
free, 9 concession-holders and ten paying. 
Eight students sat for the Degree Examina- 
tion in 1939 ; of these three got honours, one 
passed with distinction and three in the 
pass course. Seven students sat for the 


The authorities of the Rome send their, 
earnest appeal to the generous public to 
serve the cause of education in the country 
by helping the institution financially in Ihc 
form of regular subscriptions and donations. 
An endowment of Rs. 5,000/- that will go I*' 
maintain and educate one free student 
a time, may be made in the memory of an 
of the donor’s relatives or friends. 
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77//i RAMAKRISIISA MISSION SOCIETY^ RAMiOON 


Thp nppiiiiifjr f>f tlip newly erjM-ted three- 
sluried building of the Society was per- 
formed on t-llsl January last. The building 
is situated at 280-32, Thompson StrtHd, 
roriicr of Bigandet Street. The ground floor 
is a large and well-furnished Lecture Hall, 
and the top floor contains u shrine, a 
Prayer Hall and quarters for monastic 


many as 15(> papers and pciioilirals - 
monthlies, w'ceklies and dailies— in Knglisii, 
Burmese, and almost all the princijml Indian 
languages. In 1939 the Library had 805 
regular borrowers, and the average daily 
attendance at the Heading Room was KM). 
The Society also conducts a Tamil Ladies' 
Library, which contains 1,312 volumes. The 
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workers. Since its opening the activity of 
the Society has rapidly increased. The Free 
Heading Room and Library conducted by 
it have grown in popularity and size, and 
lliey supply a vital need of the C’ity of 
Hangoon in the sphere of intellectual and 
inora' education. The General Library 
contains a representative collection of i},85t) 
volumes, and the Reading Room receives as 


total number of borrowers in this section 
in 193!) was 208. 

Regular classes and occasional lectures on 
the IJpanishads, (iita, Bhagavata and the 
teachings of Sri Hamakrishtia were held by 
the monastic members of the Mission. The 
sf)ciely also arranged a fortnightly class for 
the moral and religious instruction of the 
“FT' class prisoners of the Inseiii Jail. 


Sm R.UUKR/.S/IAA MISSIOS VIDYALAYA, COIMHATORK DT., 

SOUTH IM)IA 


The report of the Vidyalaya for the year 
M)39-‘t0 is a record of its progress anil 
development in various directions. The 
Vidyalaya was started ten years ago with 
the object of imparting an education which 
would make our boys strong in bo<ly an<l 
mind and develop in them a healthy spirit 
to .serve the country and the nation. One 
of the main features of the institution con- 
■iists in fact that the boys take a large 
’hare in the general management of the 


school and the boarding. They also manage 
their own store on co-operative lines. 

Kight boys appeared for the S. S. L. C. 
Examination of whom seven came out .suc- 
cessful. A .scheme has been framed for 
advancing money It) the oltl boys of the. 
sf'hool for professional ediicalion. They are 
to pay back the amount wdthin ten years 
of their beginning to earn. Sonic of the 
boys have gone to qualify themselves as 
Tamil Pandits, .some for automobile engineer- 
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iiiK, soiiiu for line iirls »n(l home fur sliorl- 
IihihI, lypcwriLin^ or eiiltivalioii. 

Alxiiil; two hours and a half v/erc irivfMi 
every day for Iht* leaching; of crafls and 
ahoiit three hours for other suhjeets. Takli 
Va^nain was eonlinued. On all school- days 
there was spiiniin;r on Takli hir Ivventy-five 
minutes. 

The health of Ihe ehildrcii was carefully 
looked after. There were arran^eineiitK for 
various games. Scope wa‘4 provided for 
the development 'of special talents. Occa- 
sional excursions were undertaken. Hindi 


was taught in the lirst thr(!e forms. 
A Tamil quarterly magazine was eon- 
ducted. (^mipetitions in short stories, 
essays, poems ami 'elocution were held 
to create an interest among the boys 
for the study of Tamil literature. A sum 
nier school was organized to pro{)agate the 
basic ideas of the Wardha Method oi 
('ducation. 

Present needs : 1. Hs. 25,000 for a temple 

and a library. 2. lbs. 10,(M)0 for a good 
workshop. M. Its. 5,000 for a gyrnnas^im. 
k Its. ;b0(MI for a guest house. 


MAURITirS 


Swaini Ghana nanda, since his arrival in 
the Island, has delivered a niimlier of impres- 
sive lectures both in English and Tamil, 
which have been responsible in bringing 
about a cultural and religious awakening 
among the people. He has been speaking 
tw'iee a week on an average ami <*onducting 
congregational prayers and occasional 
conversaziones. 

As a result of the- enthusiasm created 
among the people, 12 new night schools with 
>l«50 pupils and adults in them have sprung 
up in different parts of the Island and several 
more are springing up. Pa reals’ Pommittees 
and a Parents’ A.ssociation have been formed 
with a. view to discussing the ways and means 
by which the Indian languages may be kept 
alive, and helping the G<»verni:ient in taking 
measures to inirodiiee the teaching of llu'se 
languages in the schools of Ihe Polony. As 
a result of the .stiiuidiis given to Ihe study 
and dissemination of Tamil through preach 
ing and advice by the Swami, a few 
Mauritians started t;he first Tamil monthly in 
the Island on the Tamil New Year’s Day. A 
riiemorandum for the. incorporation of Hindu 
temphrs into a trust and the recognition of 


Hinduism and Hindu marriages has been 
sidnnitted to the («overiiment hy represent a 
tive. Indians. The chief need of the people 
is cultural, religions and social, and it is to 
be hoped that with tlu' kindness and co 
(iperation of the (loveriiment, the steps 
taken would result in an all-round awaken 
ing amongst the .MaiiriLians. 

The birthday anniversaries of Sri Hama 
krishna Deva and Swami Viveknnanda were 
celebrated at Port Louis, Uose-Hill and 
Hose-Kclle. Poojas, public meetings, feeding 
of Ihe jK)or, and proec'ssions formed the 
features of Ihe celebrations. The total 
at tendance a I (lie ec'lebrai ions, Poojas and 
iiKH'liiigs at Port Louis was 2,;itMh and tin- 
procession at Hose-Hill was atlended hy a 
thousand. More than :b2(K) Daridranarayanas 
were TimI at Port Taniis, Hose Hill and Hov,f> 
Helle. 

There is a library and reading room at 
Port Loin’s where Ihe Swami resides. The 
first of a. series of Prayer books with prayers 
ill Sanskrit and mean ing in Hindi and Tamil 
has been brought out for use in temple con- 
gregations and schools. 

A centre is likely to he started in the near 
future. 


\TIIE BAMAKRISUNA MISSION VIDYAMANDIRA AT BEIAJR MATH 


To-day the feeling is widespread that the 
system of education which is in vogue in 
India has failed nut only to ediurnte our 
young people on national lines but also to 
meet the peeuliar nw*ds of the hour and to 
provide a general basis of .sound living. 
Us effects arc visible to-day in the vast 
army of the unemployed youth menacing 
the social slrueture of the nation. Ediiea- 


lion has not prepared them for the hard 
battle of life, has not endowed them with 
qualities of foiiitude, sacrifice, and leader 
ship. Without employment, heeanse there i"- 
a glut in the clerical services, they stare 
helplessly at the future. 

Swami Vivekananda, who long ago saw tie 
devastating effects of this system of edin e 
tion, foreshadowed the founding of 
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r’.jitionjil university with a view to ediieat- 
I iri}? the youth of our country on the lines 
of the ancient (hirukuln. The aim 
(»f education, he. fell, should he no mere 
iiisLriiction in the humanities or accumula- 
lion of a vast (|iinnlily of academic, infor- 
iiialioii. It rnu.sl shape an irresistible will, 
impart. slrcnj»ilh to the muscles and develop 
({iialitics of leadership and produce yoiin^ 
au'ii who will walk with a rcsoliile Kuit 
indcpciidenl in IhoiiKlit and hold in action. 
Ihil his unLimcly |)assin'» away pn*vcnlcd 
;in early fidtilnienl of his desire. 

It is, llu'i't'-rore, imperalive llial a star! 
dioidd he made soniewliere renn'«ly the 
ivils. 

Aflt'r mileli serious lhou<*lit the authorities 
III (he Mission have- de<*id(‘d to iiiakt* a deli 
iiile move lo reali/e the desire <ir Swami 
\ ivekanaiida for eslahlisliiii}*; a Vidya 
iiiandira. at the Iteliir Math, the headcpiar 
Irrs of (he Itamakrislina Math anti Mission, 
iiavin^ rtdi^ion as its pivtit and comhininA* 
Maste-rn culture ami Western practicality. 
They hoiie that from modest he^inninj^s a 
iMi;,dity system best suited to the needs of 
the country may he evolved in course id 
lime. 

liroadly speaking llu- Vidyainandira will 
ituisisl of three main .sections -Art.s, Se'eiiee, 
and Industry. In the Arts .section, in addi 
lion lo the ordinary University eurrieulum, 
ari'anj'eiiienls vv’ll he made for vocational 
*rainiri;r. raellilies will also he provided lor 
study and re.seareh work in comparativi* 
ielij»ion, philosophy, art and <-ultiire, aidetl 
I i'V a vvell-e(|iii|)ped library. It is also the 
aim to help students from different parts of 
I’idia and abroad lo study Indian eullun* 
aiiiier (lie ^iiidaiiee of eompett'iii selmlars. 
It IS further liojied to start in course of 
. iiine a hraiieli for the traiiiin^ of (eat'liers 
h'l the pro|)aj{:alion «)f the rijfhl type of 
'diieatioii ainon^' llie people. 

The special fealun* of the Seieuee section 

• 11 he its laboratory which will in lime la* 
•li'Velopi'd into a i-miln* of researeli, parli«' 


ularly ill relation to the industrial devel- 
opment of the country. 

The Industrial section will have various 
departinents and train up hoys for indepeii 
dent careers in trading, maniiraetiiriiii' and 
industrial pursuits. The MisNion has also 
ill view the addition (d* an aKrienllnral 
hraiieli ineliidin;; dairy lo this section. 

The above is a hare outline of the vast 
scope that liei^ before the Vidyainandira. 
wliieli in fnlliu’ss of time will develop into 
a self contained University eontainiiii*: 
hranelu‘s and departments wliii'li it Is Inn 
early to foris-asL. 

The plan is now I'd tin*' into shape. T<i 
inaki* a. h(‘^innin^ it is pro|)osed to start in 
lUtl an Intermediali' Arts ('olle^e under 
the ('.‘diMit la I'liiversity of a residential 
type. Part of llie selected plot of land 
measuring nearly 17 acres has been pnr 
chased and the rest is Indn*; aetpiired. The 
('olle;;e hiiililin^ and a Imslel which will 
ac‘eommodal(‘ 100 slnihuils are under 
roust met ion. Ilelyin*; on the support of 
oiir count rymen \\v have ventured to laiineh 
the scheme with the small amount of money 
at our disposal. A sum of Hs. a0,000/ 
more will he immediately needed for the 
initial cost of land and hiiildiiiKs. 

We need not enipliasi/.(‘ the necessity of 
an institution of this type. It is, as stated 
above, the humble he^inninj^ of a jjreal 
experiment and it will take its own time 
to yield any speidaeiilar result. But a 
«reat deal of its sneeess will depend on the 
hearty co operation of onr benevolent 
count rymen, specially those who feel the 
iir^reney of siieli an ediiealional undertaking:. 

We feel no tionht that those who are 
deeply eorn'eriu'd with tin* prop(‘r ediieation 
of onr youths will jfeneroiisly eonirihiili* 
their cpiota towards making (he scheme an 
aeeomplished fact. 

I’ontrihiilions, (‘urmarked for the Vidya- 
mamlira, may kindly he senl Ui the Seeiv 
larv, Baniakrislina Mission, IM). Beliir 
Math, I>t. Ilnwrali. 


MinsAPrR in.oons ram akrisiisa missios^s arreai. 


*he public is aware of the terrible Hoods 
''•:tt have devastated large areas of the 
'lidnapnr District. The damage done to 
'*ops and property has been exceedingly 
ThniiNands of families are in a home 


less and desperate condition. They must he 
fed, clothed and i>rovided with shelters 
without the least delay. Keeling llu* 
immediate need of relief, the Bamakrishna 
Mission, in spile of the extreme ])aiietly of 
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its funds, has decided to open relief work in 
the Bhaf^avanpiir Thana of the Conlai Sul>- 
Division, w'hieh is one of the worst affected 
areas. Arrangements have been inad<‘ to 
send a l)aLeh of workers to organise the 
work. The first distribution of riee will 1 m^ 
made as soon as the inspect ion is complete. 
Heports of the work will be piiblishc‘d from 
time to time. 


We sincerely hope that the benevolent 
public will come to the rescue of these 
thousands of homeless men, women uiul 
children, and assist us, as in previous years, 
ill bringing this arduous task to a success 
fill cloAe. Contributions, however small, 
will be Lliankfully nirepteil and ackiiowl 
edged at the following addn‘sscs : 


(I) Tlie Sciretary, Kamakrishna Mission, 
P.O. Heliir Math, 1)1. Ibiwrab ; 

(‘J) The Manager, IMbodban OHici*, 
Itagliba/ar. (*alcull:i ; 

(:t) The Manager, Advaita Asliraina, 
t, Wclliiiglon Lane, Calciitla. 

StI.I S\V\MI MaI»U WAN VNI»V, 

Nccn/jin/, 
Itamakrislina Mission. 
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FliOM'ISPIKCK 


The frontispiece was drawn ])>• the noted 
artist Sj. Maniiidraldiushaii (bi{)ta, when 
he went to Kedarnatli some years back. 
The illustration indicates the last climb of 
the pilgrims in their great journey to 
Kedarnatli. The vast snowy peaks, almost 


covering the northern sky, form the back 
groiiiul of the holy temple. Pilgrims are 
passing through a level ground. Some ha\e 
almost reached the temple ground, others 
are flushed with joy now that they are at 
their journey's end. 
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“Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 


On the Harmony of Knowuehof. and 
Devotion 

Wednesday, 25th February, 1885. 

Sri Ramakrishna is seated in the 
house of Girish Ghose at Bosepara and 
is talking of God to the devotees. It is 
3 p.m. M, comes and prostrates himself 
beofre the Master. The birthday of 
Sri Ramakrishna was celebrated in 
the temple at Dakshineswar on the 
previous Sunday. To-day the Master 
has come to the house of Girish Ghose 
on his way to the Star Theatre where 
he is going to attend a drama named 
‘Vrishaketu.^ 

M. was detained by work, and so is 
a little late. He sees that the Master is 
talking fervently on the harmony of 
knowledge and devotion. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Girish and other 
devotees): ^Therc are three states for 
the Jiva — ^those of waking, dream and 
deep sleep. 

‘Those who have taken to the path of 
knowledge deny these three states. 


They hold that Brahman is beyond thb 
three states. He is devoid of the three 
bodies — the gross, the subtle and the 
causal, and is beyond the three Gunas 
of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. All these 
arc Maya like the image reflected in ii 
mirror. The reflection is not a real 
thing. Brahman alone is real, every- 
thing else is unreal. 

‘The men of Knowledge further say 
that the appearance of the two persists 
so long as the Self is identified with the 
body. Even the reflection appears to 
be real. When that false notion is 
removed, one realizes the truth that he 
himself is Brahman.’ 

A devotee : ‘Are we, then, to take 
to the path of discrimination ?’ 

Discrimination and Devotion ; 

The Path of Knowxedge and The 
Path of Devotion 

Sri Ramakrishna : ‘There is this path 
of discrimination followed by the 
Vedantins. There is another path 
called the path of devotion. If a 
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devotee prays earnestly for this knowl- 
edge of Brahman, with tears in his 
eyes, that also he gets. There are these 
two paths — the path of knowledge and 
the path of devotion. The knowledge 
of Brahman can be attained by either 
of them. There are some who, even 
after obtaining the knowledge of 
Brahman, maintain the attitude of a 
devotee, because they ' arc to teach 
people. Such is the case with Avataras. 

‘This false identification of the Self 
with the body and the ego cannot be 
easily shaken off. It is overcome only 
when one attains the Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi through the grace of the Lord. 

‘In the case of the Divine Incarnations 
the ego-consciousness comes to stay even 
after the attainment of Samadhi. But 
it is an enlightened ego or the ego of a 
devotee. This enlightened ego plays the 
foie of the teacher. Achdrya Shankara 
retained this ego in him. 

‘It was with this ego that Chaitanya- 
deva used to enjoy the ecstasy of devo- 
tion and the company of devotees. It 
was, again, this ego in him lhat would 
talk of God and sing His praise. 

‘The ego cannot be got rid of easily ; 
so a devotee docs not deny the states 
of waking, dream and deep sleep. He 
admits them all, and also recognizes 
the three Gunas of Sattva, Rajas and 
Tanias. He sees lhat God has trans- 
formed Himself into the twenty-four 
Tattvas (categories), the animate and 
the inanimate world, and realizes again 
that He also fippears to the devotees in 
spiritual forms. 

‘A devotee takes shelter under Vidya 
Maya (that aspect of Maya which leads 
towards God), and devotes himself to 
holy company, pilgrimage, and to the 
practice of discrimination, devotion and 
renunciation. He says that as the ego 
cannot be killed easily, let it remain as 
a servant or devotee of the Lord. 


‘A devotee also attains the knowledge 
of the oneness of existence. He secs 
that nothing exists apart from God. 
He does not hold the world as a mere 
dream, but says that God has trans- 
formed Himself into all these. In a 
toy-garden made of wax everything is 
wax, but the forms are various. 

‘This can be realized only when devo- 
tion has attained its height. Everything 
appears yellow to one suffering from 
extreme jaundice. Absorbed in the 
thought of Shy am, Srimati saw every- 
thing pervaded by him and also felt her- 
self as identical with him. A cockroach, 
by constantly thinking of a particular 
kind of insect (Hhramarakita), becomes 
motionless and is ultimately transform- 
ed into that. In a similar way, a 
devotee also loses his identity in God 
by constantly thinking of Him. 1I<- 
then realizes that he is one with God 
and God is one with him. 

‘Nothing remains to be achieved after 
the cockroach has turned into the 
Bhramarakita. Liberation has been 
attained. 

Various ways of Worship 

‘So long as the Lord retains the ego 
in us, we should adopt a particular 
attitude towards Him and pray. 
Shanta, Dasya and Vatsalya arc the 
various attitudes. 

‘I maintained the attitude of a maid- 
servant to the Divine Mother for one 
long year. I put on the garb of women 
and also their ornaments. One can 
overcome lust by cultivating this 
womanly attitude. 

‘One should worship the Divine^ 
Mother, the Primal Divine Energy, and 
propitiate Her. It is the Divine Mother 
who appears in the forms of women. 
I, therefore, look upon every woman as 
my Divine Mother. 
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‘The attitude of looking upon women 
as mothers is very pure. The Tantras 
speak of Vamach&ra, but it is not good. 
There is ev6ry possibility of having a 
fall. Wherever there is enjoyment there 
is danger. 

‘This attitude of viewing women as 
mothers is like the observance of Nirjala 
Ekudashi (in which not even a drop of 
water is taken). There is not the 
slightest trace of any enjoyment in it. 
There are other ways also of observing 
Ekadashi, such as, by living upon fruits 
only, or by taking a hearty meal con- 
sisting of delicious dishes. But in my 
case it is the Ekadashi of the Nirjala 
type. I actually worshipped a young 
woman as my Divine Mother and saw 
in her the veritable presence of Her. 

The hard disciplines of a Sannyasin 

‘The whole life of a Sannyasin is like 
the observance of this Nirjala Ekadashi. 
There is danger for him if he retains 
any enjoyment either of lust or gold. 
It is like swallowing what one has 
spat out. Enjoyment consists in having 
wealth, and attachment to honour, 
prestige and pleasures of the senses. 
It is not good for a Sannyasin 
to sit with women or to talk to them 
even if they may be devotees. It docs 
harm both to him and to others. Such 
a life does hold no lesson for anybody. 
The life of a Sannyasin should be a 
source of enlightenment to all. 

‘To sit with women or to have long 
talks with them is a subtle way of 
satisfying the sex. There are eight 
different ways in which the sex is said 
to work in man. To listen to women 


and derive pleasure out of it, to indulge 
in loud praises of women, to hold 
solitary talks with them, to keep with 
oneself any article belonging to a 
woman and have pleasure out of it, 
and to come in contact with women — 
all these are various manifestations of 
the sex urge in men. So it is laid down 
that a Sannydjsin even while bowing to 
his prccoptor’siwifc should refrain from 
touching her feet if she i*s young. Such 
arc the disciplines for a Sannyasin. 

‘But it is different in the case of 
householders. After the birth of one or 
two children the husband and the wife 
should live as brother and sister. The 
other seven kinds of sex life is not so 
harmful to them. 

‘A householder has many debts to 
repay. He has his debts to the gods, 
to the manes, to the Rishis, and also 
to his wife. She should have one or two 
children born to her and should be 
properly looked after if she is chaste in 
character. 

^Householders cannot distinguish 
between a good wife and an evil one, 
a Vidyashakti who will be a help to 
his spiritual life, and an Avidyashakti 
who will act as an obstacle to it. A 
good wife endowed with enlightenment 
has very little of lust or anger in her. 
She sleeps little. A Vidyashakti 
possesses the virtues of affection, kind- 
ness, devotion and modesty. She serves 
all as her own children and helps her 
husband on the way of obtaining devo- 
tion to the Lord. She does not spend 
much lest her husband would have to 
work hard and have no time to think of 
God.’ 



LETTERS OF SWAMI TURIYANANDA 


Benares, 

November 6, lOH 

Dear— 

I was glad to receive your letter of — . . . . Happiness and misery are 
unescapable in the worlcj ; have you ever seen anywhere anybody who is wholly 
free from their clutches ? It can by no means happen. The world is made of 
opposites. The individual can be free from the pairs of opposites by meditation 
on the Supreme Self alone. It is not that happiness and misery will cease to 
exist, but through His grace they will never be able to unsettle him. So the 
Lord says, “O descendant of Bharata, endure them.’’ He did not say that 
there would not be any happiness or misery— did He ? Rather He alTirmed that 
happiness and misery are unavoidable as soon as the senses come in contact 
with the objects. But they are not everlasting. They come and go; so endure 
them. Had there been any other way than bearing with them, the Lord would 
doubtless have told a dear devotee and disciple like Arjuna about it. For this 
reason Paramahamsadeva also has said, ^^Sha, sha, sha*”, that is to say, 
endure, endure, endure. He as it were swears that there is no other way. 
For he goes on to say, “He who endures is saved, he who does not is destroyed.** 
Therefore we have got to endure. Credit lies in endurance. Misery and pain 
are inevitable, what then is the use of wailing and beating the breast? 

One rather escapes from such lamentations by bearing them. So the great 
jnanin and devotee Tulasidas has said : — 

“All have to pay taxes for the fleshy tabernacle ; 

The jnanin bears them with knowledge while the fool weeps and suffers.** 

That is to say all embodied beings have to suffer misery, it is the same with 
the jnanin or the ignorant. But there is this difference- the jnanin bears it 
with knowledge, that is to say, he puts up with suffering in a calm manner, 
knowing it to be inevitable and unavoidable; while the ignorant fool without 
realizing this becomes miserable by weeping and lamenting. Always remember 
the words of the Master, “Let pain and body take cere of each other, 
but thou, O my mind, be happy.” In that case pain and misery will never 
overwhelm you. 


*The three S*s of the Ben^fali alphabet which sound like the Bengali verb 'Shah* 

meaning 'Endure\ 
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The village school offers boys and girls 
their first lessons in democracy. That 
much-maligned individual, the village 
schoolmaster, though armed with the 
ferule, his mark of authority, is no 
tyrant. More often than not, he is a 
big brother, who shares the joys and 
sorrows of the little community and 
metes out justice to his young charges. 
In the school the exclusiveness of the 
family and clan are broken \\\) and 
children recognize that there are families 
other than one’s own and forms of 
worship other than those to which one’s 
people owe allegiance. Children are 
eager to learn and understand the wide 
world in w’hich they find themselves. 
They desire to enlarge their circle of 
relationships. Other children interest 
them ; they seek their friendship. 
Other forms of religion appear beauti- 
ful and the young philosopher soon 
recognizes that God is one, although 
various people call Him by various 
names. The sense of justice, so 
natural to children, their innate sense 
of purity, and unsophisticated simplicity 
of outlook foster such noble traits. 
These should normally become enriched 
by social contact, wider education, and 
participation in the work of civic and 
political organizations. All these 
agencies were originally planned for the 
promotion of social harmony in the 
widest sense of the word. The adult 
who has grown under their influence is 
expected to have a keener sense of 
justice, a wider tolerance and a broader 
social outlook. But contrary to all 
expectations, we see before us men 
becoming more and more intolerant, 
unjust and narrow in their outlook and 
the very agencies planned for the promo- 
tion of harmony and concord being 


turned ^nto potent instruments for the 
creation of social discord. This pheno- 
menon is not restricted to any particular 
region; it is widespread and is found 
all over the world. The more a nation 
claims to be Civilized, the greater seems 
to be its aptitude for heading towards 
disintegration. Within the nation itself, 
the eternal values of life arc cast aside; 
men begin to scoff at religion and 
morality and pay scant respect to the 
plighted word. As between nations, 
discords lead to conflicts. The conse- 
quences, we see, are extremely tragic. 
It may be profitable to inquire into the 
subject and attempt to discover the 
sinister influences which are tending 
towards the disintegration of human 
society. 

* « « 

World events of the past year may 
throw some light upon the subject we 
have ill hand. The war has given the 
world many surprises not the least of 
which is the consummate skill with 
which the German Fuehrer is playing 
upon the follies of mankind. Quern deus 
perdere vultf prius dementat, ‘Whom a 
god wishes to destroy, he first makes 
mad,’ declares a wise old saying. 
Herr Hitler, the demigod of the German 
people, appears to have taken a leaf out 
of the books of the ancient Roman gods, 
for he has almost perfected the techni- 
que outlined in the saying quoted above. 
Quislings and the fifth column have 
nothing very original about them, they 
are among the usual pieces played on 
the international chessboard. The skil- 
ful side of Hitler’s performance is to be 
found in his conjuring up willing 
victims from among ruling monarchs 
and statesmen who have grown gray in 
the service of their country. The 
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Fuehrer may go down to history as the 
arch'juggler who flaunted a red rag and 
frightened away many estimable people. 
Class-prejudices die hard and group 
loyalties often blind the eyes of men 
and drive them into the opponent’s 
camp. ‘Attachment leads to longing, 
from longing anger grows; from anger 
comes delusion, and froni' delusion loss 
of memory; from loss of memory comes 
the ruin of discrimination, and from 
the ruin of discrimination the man 
perishes.’ In these words the Gita has 
clearly shown how the madness sets in 
and how it leads the victim to ultimate 
ruin. 

The man of steady wisdom, who keeps 
his head cool, and guides his footsteps 
in the path of righteousness does the 
best service to himself and his neigh- 
bours. Contemporary world has grown 
so complex and consequently so very 
confusing that the average man finds it 
difficult to differentiate between friends 
and foes. Each man has many conflict- 
ing interests. Loyalty to a particular 
interest may not always harmonize with 
the full claims of another and con- 
sequently the need arises for every man 
to cast aside all prejudices, so as to 
prevent self-interest and small group 
loyalties from warping the soundness of 
his judgment. ‘He whose mind is not 
shaken by adversity, who docs not 
hanker after happiness, who has become 
free from affection, fear and wrath, is 
indeed the Muni of steady wisdom’, 
says the Gita. In the absolute 
monarchies of ancient days, all power 
was vested in the king; he was the 
defender of the faiths, the guardian of 
the laws, the protector of all classes and 
the upholder of the Dharma. Under 
existing conditions, these powers are 
delegated to various individuals and 
groups. Consequently the need for 
steady wisdom has arisen for all who 


are charged with national responsibili- 
ties. 

• • • 

The State as an organization is 
primarily meant for the defence of its 
frontiers. That portion of land which 
lies within the demarcations known as 
the national frontiers is the common 
fatherland — as the Westerners would 
call it, or the common motherland, as we 
in India are accustomed to speak of it — 
of all the people who live within its 
confines. By birth and by residence (as 
it is in the case of the United States of 
America, which year after year welcomes 
a large influx of immigrants from 
various European countries), an indi- 
vidual acquires the rights of citizenship 
which also carries with it certain well- 
dciined duties. The people of a country 
acquire certain traits, which they as well 
as others recognize as distinct national 
traits. Their loyalty to the country and 
its institutions arc so great as to urge 
them to make the supreme sacrifice of 
laying down their lives for defending the 
country and its liberties. Dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori, ‘It is 
sweet and glorious to die for one’s 
country,’ says the patriot. Arm-chair 
politicians accustomed to long periods of 
peace may fail to understand the full 
significance of these words. Comrades- 
in-arms who fall in the battle-field, 
defending their country, may win and 
bequeath the precious heritage of patriot- 
ism to their sons and grandsons. So 
would also the men and women who 
willingly forsake wealth and comfort for 
the service of the motherland. Sacrifice 
and love go together. Men and women 
learn to esteem those things for the 
preservation of which they have under- 
gone suffering and hardship. Patriot- 
ism is characterized by the willingness 
to sacrifice one’s individual interests for 
the wider interests of the country. A 
true patriot admires and esteems and in 
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turn is admired and esteemed by the 
patriots of other countries. Nationalism, 
on the other hand, is of quite a differ- 
ent stuff ; it often descends into jingoism 
and thrives by a magnified self-glorifica- 
tion which vulgarly runs down the other 
man and the nation to which he belongs. 
Men of culture and refinement, while 
admiring patriotism, have nothing but 
scorn for jingoistic nationalism. 

« « » 

Events of the past year have shown 
that self-interest and group loyalties 
often get the better of the loyalty which 
a person owes to the nation to which he 
belongs. Race, religion, class (which 
may also include caste-divisions as 
known in India), and occupation may 
claim the allegiance of a man to such an 
extent as to make him lose sight of the 
interest of the nation to which he 
belongs. Group loyalties often clash 
among themselves. A banker in one 
country is in touch with bankers in other 
countries; he docs not hesitate to lay 
aside religious and other loyalties when 
business interests arc at stake. Shylock, 
the Israelite, belonging to a clan which is 
extremely exclusive, is invited to dine 
with Christians, with whom he has busi- 
ness dealings. Ilis immediate reaction 
to the invitation finds expression in the 
passage : ‘I will buy with you, sell with 
you, talk with you, walk with you, and 
so following : but I will not eat with 
you, drink with you, nor pray with you.’ 
But ultimately Shylock decides to accept 
the invitation; he says, ‘I am not bid 
for love; they flatter me; but yet I’ll 
go in hate to feed upon the prodigal 
Christian.^ We can read more into the 
Jew’s mind than what his words convey. 
He accepts the invitation, not merely to 
save the cost of a dinner, but being a 
keen man of business, he understands 
that social intercourse is one of the 
factors that promote good business rela- 
tionship. The prejudice against the 


Jews may be the result of more than 
one cause. Their exclusiveness may 
have engendered it as much as their 
connection with other Jews who arc 
nationais of other countries. Colour- 
prejudice may be legitimate within the 
limits of preserving racial purity by 
preventing inter-marriages, but it 
becomes mor|plly wrong when one race, 
by force of arms, dispossesses people of 
another race, making ’ them helots in 
their own country. An individual’s bias 
for the trade or profession to which he 
belongs is quite legitimate, so long as he 
does not make the attempt to cut under 
the feet of his neighbour, who has chosen 
to follow some other trade or profession. 
Caste with its injunctions of exclusive- 
ness in marriage and other social aspects 
can be tolerated as long as it docs not 
attempt to lord it over other castes. 

* ^ * 

As for religion, it was originally meant 
to bring men closer together. All theists 
accept the unity of Go<l. He is the 
common Heavenly Father of all man- 
kind. If the various religions arc looked 
upon as so many pathways that lead 
man godwards, there is no need for any 
quarrel. There is nothing wrong in the 
multiplicity of sects. They certainly 
have arisen to fulfil definite needs of the 
human soul. Men differ in their spiritual 
outlook and the extent to which they 
have proceeded on the spiritual path, 
and consequently, they have a right to 
differ in their convictions. But that 
does not prevent them from being 
tolerant towards the convictions of 
others. Good breeding and social har- 
mony demand that the citizens of a 
well-ordered state should exhibit a 
reverent attitude towards other faiths. 
Crusades and jihads belonged to a bar- 
barous age, when kings and priests 
actuated by aims of personal self- 
aggrandizement led ignorant victims to 
violence and acts of aggression under 
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the convenient cloak of religion. ' The 
true interest of the toiling masses of all 
religions is the same, they live by the 
sweat of their brow and have no 
antipathy towards their brothers of 
other faiths. When left to themselves, 
they are as pure as children. How then 
arise the unseemly squabbles not only 
among religious groups hijt also among 
sects of what is officially labelled as one 
religious group.* It is often the wire- 
pulling of unscrupulous politicians that 
brings about confusion into this sphere 
as it does into many other spheres of 
life- 

« * « 

‘Religion to-day is a branch of state- 
craft, a plaything of politics’ (Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan). The politician who 
exploits religious fanaticism to his own 
ends ultimately succeeds in destroying 
the religious faith of large sections of the 
people. This he does by creating un- 
seemly religious dissensions, until the 
very name of religion becomes nauseat- 
ing to peace-loving people. Having 
done this, the clever politician makes 
a right-about-turn, swears by agnosti- 
cism, or atheism, or one of the new- 
fangled is7?is of the present-day and 
once again succeeds in his unscrupulous 
game. Sober men who attempt to trace 
the root cause of the internecine 
quarrels in human society, subtly 
engineered by the long-distance plans of 
scheming politicians, often cast the 
blame on the wrong people, such as 
schoolmasters and priests, forgetting 
for the moment the fact that pedagogues 
and preachers are themselves the inno- 
cent victims of insidious propaganda. 

« * * 

The politician for his own ends tries 
to speak of a major religious group as 
a political entity conveniently forgetting 
for the moment that within that group 
there are capitalist and land-owning 
classes whose interests are identical with 


those of the capitalists in other religious 
groups and further that there are also 
labourers whose interests differ from 
those of the capitalists of that religious 
group, but are identically the same as 
those of the labourers of other religious 
groups. He also forgets that sectarian 
quarrels among the same religion are 
quite as common as quarrels between 
two separate religions. Politicians re- 
turned on communal tickets introduce 
discriminatory legislation as between 
religious communities and cut at the 
very root of the religious neutrality for 
which the State is pledged. The con- 
flicts of contending faiths is extremely 
harmful to the cause of true religion. 
In this connection the following words 
of an eminent thinker deserve serious 
consideration : ‘Nothing is so hostile to 
religion as other religions. We have 
developed a kind of patriotism about 
religion, with a cmlc and a flag, and a 
hostile attitude towards other men’s 
codes and creeds. The free spirits who 
have the courage to repudiate the 
doctrine of chosen races and special 
prophets and plead for a free exercise 
of thought about God are treated as 
outcasts. No 'Wonder that even the 
sober arc sometimes tempted to think 
that the only way to get rid of religious 
fear, conceit and hatred is to do away 
with all religion. The world would be 
a much more religious place if all 
religions were removed from it’ (Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan). 

* * * 

Religion is condemned by many as a 
piece of capitalist propaganda. Wc, 
who have faith in the achievement of 
harmony amidst the diversity of relig- 
ious faiths, do not despair of the ' 
possibility of true religion reconquering 
its lost position and becoming a blessing 
to all men of all differing creeds. Men 
of the highest wisdom, saints and seers, 
and those earnest souls who labour in 
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the path of religion with the sole pur- 
pose of attaining spiritual realization 
have unmistakably declared that God 
has revealed himself to many prophets 
in many lauds. True seekers rejoice in 
the fact that behind the apparent 
diversity of doctrines there lies the same 
ultimate Truth, the one goal to which 
all religions lead. The philosopher may 
not be able to formulate in words an 
experience which essentially transcends 
reason. Here the saint and the mystic 
who are denizens in the realms of the 
Spirit are more trustworthy guides. 
From the fourteenth century up to the 
present time we have records of many 
Hindu saints who had Muslim followers 
and Muslim saints who had Hindu 
followers. Saints and mystics are above 
creeds, we use the words ‘Hindu’, and 
‘Muslim’ to imlicatc the faiths in which 
the saints were born. Even to-day, 
there are in India many living saints 
who have realized the one goal of all 
religions. Again when w^e come to the 
simple folk who live in the seven hun- 
dred thousand villages in India, we find 
that they have nothing but respect for 
one another’s religion. All these talk 
cultural differences and such other 
pedantries are to be found among those 
who do not understand true religion as 
well as among those who do not want 
to understand it. Vain is the attempt 
hold the torch of Truth and religious 
harm my before men who have deli- 
berately closed their eyes to all light. 

* * * 

Politicians and public workers would 
do well to try and discover the points 


of agreement between religions and 
cultures instead of seeking to emphasize 
differences. When thoughtful men all 
over the world are trying to find out 
ways and means for bringing nations 
togethei*, why should the men of this 
ancient country emphasize differences 
and think of isolationistic schemes which 
cannot but result in the weakening of 
all concerned V Wc are happy to note 
that the best spirits of all faiths are for 
co-operation and harmony. There are 
enough of other matters to engage the 
undivided attention of all who are 
interested in the general welfare of this 
country. There are many pressing 
economic problems which await solution. 
The poor and the distressed belong to 
all communities and rendering them 
assistance is the common privilege of all 
regardless of castes and creeds. Let all 
missionary work for the next thirty 
years be directed to the amelioration of 
the condition of the masses, the removal 
of illiteracy and the development of the 
economic resources of the country as a 
whole, so that the generation that 
succeeds may say that their fathers 
worked harmoniously — as wise men are 
always expected to do — to raise the 
people from the poverty and the 
degradation into which they had fallen. 
liCt us also bear in mind that a united 
India is the greatest bulwark for the 
safety of the Islamic States in West Asia 
and the Buddhist States in the rest of 
Asia and that a divided India will fall 
an easy prey to external aggression and 
will endanger the safety of the neigh- 
bouring countries also. 



FROM NATURE TO GOD 

By Kapileswar Das, M.A., B.Ed. 


[The article shows how action and devotion to the .ideal have been helping: the human 
race in its onward inarch to the goal of perfection. — ^Ed.] 


The course of hunjian progress 
towards perfection has been marked 
with many a vicissitude. In pre- 
historic times, men slept in caves or on 
the branches of trees, ate raw flesh and 
berries and hunted wild animals with 
stone-tipped arrows. The modern age, 
with its full development of science 
and application of electric force, has 
worked wonders. Forests have been 
cleared, swamps drained, and deserts 
have been turned into smiling gardens. 
Cities have sprung up fitted with every 
convenience. Wireless and aircraft 
have cut short time and distance, and 
the whole world to-day is a close-knit 
unit, facilitating the exchange of 
national thought and action. Man 
flies in the air, dives under water, 
sweeps through space at an incredibly 
swift speed. The idea of international 
co-operation has come to the forefront. 
Huge machines have been set up and 
large quantities of goods are manu- 
factured with the assurance of relieving 
man of soul-killing labour and starva- 
tion and supplying him with necessaries 
and even luxuries, making his life com- 
fortable. Historical research has given 
him an insight into the march and 
counter-march of races, their settle- 
ments, the working of past institutions, 
the ways and means by which humanity 
has advanced or retarded circumstan- 
tially. The science of economy has 
been carefully formulated along the 
lines of production, distribution and 
consumption of wealth and the stabili- 
zation of finance, industry and com- 
merce. Social sciences have been 


formulated with their various “isms” 
and recently we have witnessed the 
strong citadel of (?apitalism being under- 
mined by the force of socialistic 
thought. Political thought and state- 
craft have passed through a chequered 
career and governmental machinery has 
variously adjusted itself to different 
times ai.d conditions. Autocracy, 
aristocracy, theocracy, plutocracy and 
democracy have, one by one, raised 
their heads and made their contribu- 
tions to the development of political 
science. Wonderful developments have 
been made in the field of physical, 
mental and natural sciences, expandirjg 
man’s control over nature and broaden- 
ing the bounds of human knowledge. 
These scicnc;es attempt to determine the 
nature of material things and the 
events in which these things partici- 
pate. Biology opens before man the 
different strata of creative development 
through the process of natural selection 
and evolution; zoology deals with 
animals, botany with plants, geology 
with rocks, anthropology with man as 
a social animal, and his natural history 
in its widest sense, treating of his rela- 
tion to the lower animals and the evolu- 
tion of different races. Physiology and 
anatomy expose the structure and dis- 
position of bodily organs and the func- 
tions which these organs subserve; 
philology deals with the science of ^ 
language while psychology dives into 
the subtle intricate workings of the 
human mind. Then follow the price- 
less treasures of literature and the fine 
arts, an epitome of man’s objective 
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quest after the true, the good and the 
beautiful — Satya, Shiva and Sundara. 
Crowning all, stand the various sys- 
tems of philosophy, the record of man’s 
subjective search for abiding happiness 
and an escape from the phenorhena of 
life and death. This is the path of 
action, the manifestation of the desire 
in man to act. This is the vast record 
written and unwritten of human capa- 
city and progress towards the ideal. 
Hence has Shakespeare, that brilliant 
critic of human nature, said, “What a 
piece of work is man ! How infinite in 
faculty ! In form and moving how 
express and admirable ! In action how 
like an angel ! In apprehension how 
like a god !” 

But, in spite of this vast record, has 
man reached ^he goal? Is perfection 
within his reach ? Is the ideal attained ? 
Man has gone on making and breaking 
only to find himself as distant from the 
goal as ever. The Ultimate recedes 
farther and farther from his vision like 
the dim distant horizon from the vision 
of Tennyson’s Vlyssea, He is proud of 
knowing the innermost secrets of 
Nature, of harnessing them to his 
service. But now and then the freak 
f>f Nature comes; Nature darts her 
glance and desolation sweeps 
over the face of the earth along with 
^ nnpestuous tornadoes, earthquakes and 
floods. An idle fancy, a tainted gloss, 
a frivolous disposition is visible in the 
manners and so-called etiquette of the 
modern, contrasted with which pre- 
historic life appears rude and barbaric; 
but when gloss fades, fancy is set aside 
and frivolity checked, man, to-day, is 
as rude, as barbaric as his forefathers 
of yore, only addicted perhaps to an 
intellectualistic casuistry, meaningless 
prudery and sophisticated circumlocu- 
tion. Science has lent its profound 
inventions to be used in the indulgence 
of man’s destructive mood; war, to- 


day, has become most deadly through 
air force, electric appliance and poison 
gas. To-day we witness the friction 
between the rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, the masses and the classes 
and labour and capital in a greater 
degree than ever before. 

Machinery ihas taken the place of 
human labour; at the same time mil- 
lions of men arc thrown out of employ- 
ment. Artistic creativity and the satis- 
faction of doing is deadened by the 
standardized process of machinery. 
They say goods and foodstuffs arc in 
plenty, nevertheless man dies of starva- 
tion. What a ridiculous irony of fate ! 
Water, water everywhere, but not a 
drop to drink. In the name of stabili- 
zation of finance and industry we see 
a few magnates imperceptibly tighten- 
ing their avaricious clutches over the 
poor, making them poorer, themselves 
becoming richer. New experiments in 
statecraft arc made in different coun- 
tries, and each assures us that it is the 
haven of rest and the end of human 
misery. Simultaneously we hear of 
racial hatred, colour prejudice, stifling 
of individual opinion, refusal of the 
elementary rights of mankind, and 
colonial and commercial monopoly over 
the weak and the downtrodden. 

As for the development of science, it 
appears to be a mirage. The limits of 
science seem to be drawn up: science 
can go thus far and no further. Science 
deals with dead facts through human 
rationality, which is bound by the cate- 
gories of time, space and causation. 
How can the blind lead the blind ? 
Mechanism cannot explain real life. 
Hence recently we see all mechanical 
and purely physical explanation of 
mental life giving way to a free play 
of conation and purpose behind. Philo- 
sophy also seems to be a wild-goose 
chase. Empiric, causal, rational and 
critical interpretations of philosophy 
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have succeeded one another with rapid- 
ity, one invalidating what the other 
postulated, and in turn getting itself 
smashed by its successor. Man’s grasp 
of the truth seems to be as feeble as 
ever. 

Are we happy ? The mystery of 
death still shrouds life; we vainly try 
to draw the veil aside, as the first man 
perhaps did. Even now friends, rela- 
tives, sons and fathers die; bodies fall 
sick and hearts are lacerated with cruel 
disappointments. The tragedy of life 
is still writ large on the face of human- 
ity. Even now, in the words of roman- 
tic Shelley, ‘we look before and after 
and pine for what is not’; Literally we 
fall on the thorns of life and bleed; Tti 
the words of Byron, ‘the pendulum of 
life oscillates between a smile and a 
tear.’ Wc are brought here, carried on 
the surface of the torrent, we do not 
know where. 

This is Maya, the insoluble riddle, 
the deep mystery, which stands sphinx- 
like and challenges humanity to tear 
its veil. But how can man, himself a 
creation of Maya, pierce through it? 
It is like one trying to jump out of his 
shadow, a bubble trying to stand apart 
from its source of water. We arc 
bound. There is a body which grows, 
falls sick, gives pain, decays and finally 
perishes and wc always associate our- 
selves with it. There are the senses — 
craving for pleasure and enjoyment and 
we cannot control them. Who can 
contrpl the strong irresistible force of 
the i^enses? The Mahabharata gives a 
beautiful illustration of how beings, 
tempted by a particular sense-percep- 
tion, are hurled headlong on the path 
of destruction. The huge strong-limbed 
elephant drawn by the sense of touch, 
falls into the trap; the winged insect 
drawn by the sense of sight falls into 
the blazing lamp and dies; the snake, 
charmed by the sense of hearing, falls 


into the hands of the charmer; the fish 
in deep water, dragged by the sense of 
taste, follows the bait and courts anni- 
hilation and the fleet-footed deer able 
to jump over chasms, dragged by the 
sense Of smell, runs after the fragrant 
musk, which is within itself and thus 
falls into the hands of the hunter. If 
this is so, how tightly bound is man 
with five senses of perception and five 
senses of action to act quickly to the 
mind’s whims and caprices, and an 
intellect whose apprehension of the 
Absolute is only temporal, spatial and 
causal ? Indeed man seems to be 
doomed. He seems to have no escape 
from the beginningless, primal bondage 
of ignorance, the Avidya. He seems to 
be an insignificant part- the spoke of 
a wheel -of a huge mechanism revolv- 
ing through the invisible guidance of 
the Maker, having no independence, 
freedom or spontaneity of its own. A 
certain commentator has stretched this 
analogy to its farthest limits. The 
universe is a clock, working with the 
spring of Maya, having its key in God- 
head. The embodied being is but the 
hand on its surface indicating time. 
His Karma, the incentive and motivity 
of his action, is the wheel, which makes 
the hand move. The Tamasic or the 
idle and ignorant being is like the 
second-hand moving frantically without 
any balance or equipoise. The Rajasie 
or the active practical being is like the 
minute-hand moving rapidly, though at 
a lesser speed than the first and the 
Sattvic or the calm and discriminating 
being is like the hour-hand, moving 
slowly and steadily in a steadfast 
manner. 

Maya is the soul of the three Gunas 
and every living being is a constituent 
of them. What hope is there then of 
his escape from this triple bondage.'' 
After all, is it not a mad endeavour of 
humanity to seek to reach the Abso- 
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lute ? Life isufleeting ; sense-perception 
is the only means of proof. Let us 
enjoy; let us drink the cup of life to its 
dregs. Who knows what is beyond? 
How does a being, burnt to ashes after 
death, re-incarnate? Eat, drink and 
be merry; borrow money and eat ghee. 
Let us make up the time wasted at the 
mosque in the tavern. In this way 
from the beginning of time materia- 
lism has caught the imagination of 
humanity. If a Charvaka, or an 
Epicurus attempted to give it a meta- 
physical or poetical analysis and 
exposition, he was only systematizing 
a popular thought. It is natural. In 
times of darkness and in moods of 
despair, when every branch on which 
man tries to shelter, breaks in the wind, 
when not the faintest glimmer of hope 
is visible on the mental horizon, in 
moments of crisis in the life-history of 
every race, nation, or individual, 
materialism asserts itself. 

But is this mood enduring ? Is there 
no hope or salvation for mankind? Is 
life so mechanically deterministic ? 
Materialism has been ably and con- 
vincingly refuted by the mighty minds 
of old. When there is a course, there 
must be an end and the end cannot be 
u vacant yo\(\ - -Hhnnija. It is the full — 
Inherent in human nature is 
the belief that amid and beyond the 
rieeting phenomena of the objective 
universe, the subjective principle, the 
eternal witness, the unchanging con- 
scious Purusha endures. It is the 
Sat-Chit-Ananda ( Existencc-Conscious- 
ness-Bliss — Absolute). The universe, 
though seemingly separate from it, is 
one with it, and has its being in it. 
For what can be separate from the 
whole? Human thoughts and actions 
are meaningless, if unreferred to the 
basic principle of consciousness. The 
Universe would be a chaotic mass with- 
out this guiding principle of Supreme 


Intelligence. All creative efforts must 
end in the serene glorious beatitude of 
the Highest, than whom nothing is 
higher or to whom nothing is equal. 
The Shi;uti says : ‘Man, weak and help- 
less as he seems to be as against the 
cosmic force, has from the beginning of 
creation sought to invoke this highest 
force, powei’, energy, wisdom, con- 
sciousness or ^principle or whatever it 
be with an imj)licit everlasting faith.’ 
This invocation is the start on the path 
of devotion. Devotion is nothing but 
laying open the heart for the glorious 
effulgence of the celestial light to enter, 
cheerfully resigning oneself to be an 
instrument of the Supreme Will to be 
worked out for the purpose of the 
Divinity — that Divinity which shapes 
our destinies, ‘rough-hew them how He 
will’; to bend the head before the 
transcendental Infinite giving up selfish 
vanity, wealth, power and renown 
which arc but a bubble on the sea of 
God-head. For, is it not more desir- 
able to be the vast ocean than to be 
limited to the infinitesimal bubble 
floating upon it; to go to the source 
than to skim on the surface; to be the 
substance rather than the shadow? 

To think of man’s vanity, his slips 
through weakness and ignorance, the 
falls and the bruises he sustains on the 
thorny and slippery path of life, is 
awful. How passionately he clings to 
the apparently pleasurable, mistaking 
it to be Bliss ! How cruelly does 
Nature pluck his eyes that open to the 
Truth ! Man commits a thousand sins. 
If he is to atone for his innumerable 
failures and ignorant actions one by 
one, even if he spends numberless lives 
in atonement, his sins cannot be washed 
off. But devotion to the Absolute 
makes him pure in a moment; for, 
then he forgets his self and is made an 
instrument of the Divine Will. Then 
he is enabled to tear the veil off the 
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Divine inscrutable Maya. He is saved 
from the turbulent waves of Samsara. 
Wisdom dawns and the bondage is 
severed. To attain salvation, to be 
free and blissful, the only means is the 
attainment of wisdom, the Knowledge 
of the Atman. It is stated in the 
Shruti : ‘That is (real) action which 
does not bind and that is (real) Knowl- 
edge which gives freedom. Other 
actions only cn4 in labour and other 
kinds of Knowledge in proficiency of 
art and craft.’ To attain this Knowl- 
edge of Atman, to be beyond the play 
of the Gunas, entire dedication at the 
feet of the Supreme is essential. 
Through it the Vishxcarupa, the universal 
form can be apprehended. Virtuous 
actions such as the observance of the 
Vedic injunctions, penance and charity, 
if done without this spirit of devotion, 
only bind the performer more tightly; 
for, if not dedicated to God-head, they 
foster the sense of the bounded self 
more and more. But through devotion 
dcsirelessness is attained; for, when we 
dedicate ourselves, what have we of 
our own to ask and work out? Then 
do we see the Brahman and attain the 
reality of the Brahman. 

The path of devotion is open to all 
and is immediately effective. We have 
seen that the path of action without 
the essence of wisdom leads to sheer 
bondage. On the other hand the path 
of wisdom is thorny and necessitates 
superhuman powers and sacrifice. 
Brahmavidya is a mystery and it is 
open only to a selected few. But 


devotion to God, every one can have, 
after he is once awakened to the 
nothingness of his vanity and worldly 
prosperity. In the Gita it is said that 
even he who is in the lowest grade of 
creation, the woman who individualizes 
the unconscious impulsive force of 
Prakriti, the Shudra or the Tamasic have 
the right to step into the path of 
devotion. To have the right of doing 
the right action or attaining wisdom, 
many divinely favourable factors, such 
as initiation, deep reading of the scrip- 
tures, finding out the worthy Guru arc 
es.sential. But from the lowest to the 
highest in creation every one can devote 
himself to God. For it docs not depend 
upon these favourable circumptances. 

The turbulence of the senses can be 
controlled through devotign to the All- 
knowing, the All-powerful. It is a 
stupendous folly to depend upon one’s 
own conscience, wisdom or thought. 
But dedication to God docs not attach 
one to sense-perception, for the bondage 
of thought and action is not for the 
devotee. A Hindi couplet reads: — 
‘He, under whom one takes shelter, 
keeps his self-respect. The (frail) fish 
dashes headlong against the (strong) 
current, but the huge elephant is swept 
along with il.’ 

The light of wisdom burns and sheds 
its lustre through the deep darkness of 
Samsara. The devotee sees the light 
and casts off ignorance. He becomes 
free from the painful ever-revolving 
cycle of birth and death. 



A PHILOSOPHIC VIEW OF THE ULTIMATE — I 


By Swami Desiiikananda 


From the days of the Vedic Rishis in 
India and the great philosophers of 
Greece, one question that has been 
asked again and again is *\Vho am I?* 
Many geniuses have spent their life- 
time in the East and the West to solve 
this problem. Though it was answered 
one way or another by sages like 
Yajnavalkya in Vedic times and thinkers 
like Socrates, yet the wonder or the 
doubt — ‘Who am I?’ has continued 
down to our own times, as fresh as 
ever it was. Many volumes have been 
written on the subject and yet many 
more will be written to unravel this 
problem of problems — ‘Who am 1?’ 

The Eastern Viexc 

In India, Vedic Rishis knew the Jivu 
or ‘Aham* or ‘I’ as “that which iden- 
tifies itself with the body and senses.’’ 
This ‘I’ is known to enjoy and suffer in 
this world and also to act as an agent. 
For example, “I do this or I do that,” 
“I am happy or I am miserable.” But 
the Atman which is the true / is a mere 
witness (Sakshin) and, as such, it is 
neither agent nor enjoyer. This true I 
(•:' Atman is one without a second. It 
is also known as Brahman, Drik, or 
.Inatri. 

There arc schools of thought in India 
following theistic religions who find it 
diflicult to go up to this dizzy height of 
thought to know the Jiva as the non- 
dual Atman or Brahman or Drik. In 
^ their view, the ‘I’ is thought of as a 
part, a modification or a manifestation 
<>f God. This individual ‘I’ after death 
communes with God in a state known as 
Moksha (liberation). It maintains even 
ds individual differences and it is 
dt^endent on God for its sustenance and 


maintenance. These schools believe 
that individu^al ‘I’s are as many as there 
are individual beings on this earth. 

The Wester It View 

In the West, many philosophers, 
mystics and theologians knew the ‘I’ as 
‘self’ or ‘soul’. This self is the agent or 
the enjoyer even as some of the schools 
of the East thought of it. This soul is 
the double of the body being affected 
when the body is affected in any way. 
The souls are as many as there are indiv- 
iduals. The souls go to heaven as a 
reward for good deeds and to hell as a 
j)unishmcnt for evil acts. These opi- 
nions agree very much with those held 
by the theistic schools of India. 

The Analysis of the World is a pre- 
condition to the V uderstandinif of 

Before any systematic enquiry into 
the problem — ‘Who am I?’ is made, it 
is important to understand what this 
cognized world is and how it is related 
to the cognizer or knower ‘I’. Sri 
Krishna says that that knowledge is true 
which enables us to know the true nature 
of both the Kshetra (Body or the 
Universe) and the Kshetra jna (Self). 
The Upanishads also declare that what- 
ever is within is also without and what- 
ever is without is also within. And 
whatever is subject to change in this 
universe should all be enveloped in the 
self or the Lord. That is to say, the 
world exists in and through Him and it 
is inseparable from Him as such. 
“Before he c.'ui understand himself” 
says Sir James Jeans, “man must under- 
stand the universe from which all his 
sense perceptions are drawn. He wishes 
to explore the universe, both in space 
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and time because he himself forms part 
of it and it forms part of him.” (Out- 
line of Modern Belief p. 774). We 
should not forget that there is a very 
close connection, nay identity, between 
nature and ourselves. 

Gaudapada, the teacher of Govinda- 
pada whose disciple was th^e famous Sri 
Shaiikara, in his “Karikas on Mandukya 
Upanishad” makes it abundantly clear, 
through reasoning supported by scrip- 
tures, that ultimately the existence of 
this universe is unreal. It has only an 
‘appearance of existence’, but on the 
final analysis the whole universe is but 
a ‘modification of the mind’ (Kalpana) 
as he puts it and this ultimate basis is 
no other than the Atman, Brahman or 
Truth of the Vedanta. It is one without 
a second and non-dual. 

Gaudapada’s analyses and conclusions 
may be briefly put thus. He starts with 
an enquiry into the experience of the 
dream state. It is generally known to 
all that dream experience is false or un- 
real. He compares and contrasts the 
experiences of the dream and the waking 
states and concludes that there is no 
difference between the objects that are 
perceived in both. The experience of 
objects in the dream is unreal because of 
the absence of the proper time and place 
with which such experiences are asso- 
ciated. For example, the dreamer in 
Rameswaram dreams of Benares in a few 
minutes after he goes to bed, and he 
wakes up from the dream a few minutes 
later in Rameswaram itself! And this 
unreality is brought home only when he 
wakes up, for during the dream itself 
the experiences were as real as one 
would experience them while awake. 

The subject-object relation, or 
relation of the seer and the seen, are 
present equally in both the dream and 
the waking states. These two states are 
also identical on account of the charac- 
teristic of “being perceived” in either of 


the states. Even illusions like mirage 
and water, rope and snake, are also 
perceived in both the dream and the 
waking states ! Again, as in the waking 
state, so also in the dream, we do make 
a distinction between real and unreal 
objects. The continuity of perception in 
the waking state is also experienced in 
the dream. It might be said that dream 
experience is only individual as con- 
trasted with that of the waking state. 
This is not so. For we do have personal 
contact and intercourse with men in the 
dream with dream men just as we have 
in the waking state. As regards the 
criterion of utility (prayojanam) also we 
have the same experience. We may 
have had a hearty and sumptuous meal 
before going to bed, but in the dream 
we do experience hunger or fullness of a 
meal. A dream meal does satisfy us in 
the dream as much as a meal in the 
waking state. Dream coins are of as 
much value as the currency of the 
waking transactions. All these experi- 
ences are similar in both the dream and 
the waking states. The causal relation 
is also experienced with equal clarity in 
the dream as in the waking state. It 
may be contended that most of the 
dream objects and percepts arc queer, 
fantastic and unnatural as contrasted 
with those experienced in the waking. 
But we should remember that while 
dreaming they seem to us to be perfectly 
normal. The differences are experienced 
when viewed from the waking state. 
Whatever we perceive while awake is 
not perceived in the dream and vice- 
versa, and both the types of objects and 
experience are not perceived in deep 
sleep (sushupti). 

ITius we can posit that the dream • 
objects are unreal, and if the objects of 
the waking state are similar to the dream 
objects, the irresistible conclusion 
that the objects of the waking state are 
also equally unreal. We find it diflicuH 
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to understand this truth because of our 
attachment to the body and our identi- 
fication with the waking state, as being 
real from the very beginning of our life. 

The uninitiated Aghts shy when the 
experiences of waking state, dream and 
deep sleep are evaluated and when the 
dream and deep sleep experiences arc 
compared and contrasted with the 
waking experience. But the pure philo- 
sophy or philosophy of Truth demands 
a fearless examination of the experi- 
ence of the whole life, or of the totality 
of human experience. So the experi- 
ences of the waking state, dream and 
deep sleep have to be analysed and co- 
ordinated to arrive at the ultimate 
Truth. It should be remembered that 
any philosophical enquiry based on the 
waking experience alone cannot but be 
partial. For,‘ ultimate truth which is 
universal and uon-contradictablc and in 
which there can be no possibility of 
contradiction cannot be known from 
the partial data derived from the waking 
experiences alone. Therefore thinkers 
like Gaudapada declared that the ulti- 
mate Truth can be known only from the 
totality of experiences of the waking, 
(iroam and deep sleep states. 

The philosophers, thinkers and 
scientists of the West, on the other 
l and, tell us that the ultimate Truth is 
but an ideal which can never be 
realized. And they have arrived at this 
conclusion solely from the data of 
Waking experiences. Their theories of 
Truth stop with the correspondence 
theory, the copy theory, the pragmatic 
theory and so on. But none of these 
theories assures us that Truth is non- 
contradictable or universal. These 
j^theories of Truth no doubt have a value, 
“^the Vyavaharika (Relative) or empiri- 
cal value, but they have no ultimate 
value. While recognizing relative truth, 
however, the Vedic sages called the 
'ultimate truth ‘Satyasya Satyam,* 


Truth of Truths, and described it as 
self-evident and non-coiilradictable, 
being non-dual at the same time. Rela- 
tive truths (Vyavaharika Satyani) do 
not negate nor confuse the ultimate 
Truth (Paramarthika Satyani). The 
former has only a secondary or relative 
value when compared with the ultimate 
Truth. It (relative truth) is but a step 
to the ultimate Truth. 

Necessity of Enquiry into Aimstha- 
Traya or the Three Stales 

The philosophers or the thinkers of 
the West have not yet realized that 
the experiences of the dream and deep 
sleep states are as important as those of 
the waking state. Psychology, the 
youngest of the experimental sciences, is 
now endeavouring to know' the experi- 
ences of dream, for psychologists feel 
that they cannot know^ the behaviour of 
persons fully from the waking experi- 
ences alone. But the co-ordination and 
evaluation of the data of the three 
stittcs * (Avastha-Traya) have been the 
unique feature of the non-dual Vedanta 
in arriving at the ultimate Truth. 
Europe, as such, has yet to know the 
value of this method of enquiry. 

Nature has given us the three states 
with a definite purpose. It is idle to 
think that we can do away with any 
of the three states. We know that 
waking experiences are negated by the 
dream experiences and the dream 
experiences by the waking experiences. 
Both are again negated by deep sleep. 
Wc have already seen that ‘waking 
objects’ are similar in experience to the 
dream objects, and that dream objects 
are unreal, as they arc the creation or 
the imagination of the dream-mind. 
The conclusion, therefore, is that the 
waking objects may be as much crea- 
tions of the mind as are the dream 
objects. It is also our experience tha^ 
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the waking ego or I is not the dream 
ego or I. For, in dream the body and 
the senses with their consciousness are 
dead, as it were. Yet we experience 
all things just as if we were, awake ! 
And we also remember our experience 
when we wake up from the dream. 
Again, both the waking ego and the 
dream ego are entirely absent in deep 
sleep. Yet we know that wc slept well 
and wc feel very refreshed when we 
wake from sleep ! We are, therefore, 
led to the irresistible and inevitable 
conclusion from the analyses of the 
three states that whatever is seen or 
perceived undergoes change — ^be it the 
object or the ego-consciousness. Never- 
theless, there is a consciousness under- 
lying all these which knows all the three 
states and their experiences. This 
fundamental consciousness which is 
aware of all the three states is not 
the same consciousness as we feel and 
experience in each of the three states. 


For as we have already said, the con- 
sciousness of one state negates the con- 
sciousness of the other, each in its turn. 
And this consciousness with its respec- 
tive objects which it is aware oE, is the 
object of the fundamental consciousness 
which knows the coming and going of 
waking, dream and deep sleep consci- 
ousnesses. It is this conscmisnefis—per 
se, or the pure conmousims which 
knows the three states as coming and 
going us also the disappearance of ego 
or ‘I* every night. This ‘I’ not only is 
aware of ‘I or ego’ but is also aware 
of the ideas of this ego— I. This pure 
consciousness which knows the changes 
of the three states of waking, dream 
and deep sleep, as a witness, is known 
as Turiya, the fourth. It is called also 
Atman or Brahman. It is non-dual 
and, as such, there is not only no con- 
tradiction in it but there is no possibility 
of contradiction. It is hence known 
the highest or the ultimate Truth. 


KEDARNATH AND BADIUNATH 

By Swami Pavitrananda 
(Continued from the last issue) 


Thiyuoinarayan to Kedarnath 

Early next morning wc left Triyugi- 
narayan and reached Gouri Kunda at 
about 8 a.m. Here there is a temple 
of Gouri. There is a very hot spring 
at this place. This is a great relief, 
for the water of the Mandakini, which 
flows by, is very cold carrying as it 
does melted snow. From here the climb 
to Kedarnath begins. Higher up cold 
increases from more to more. So, 
many people make Gouri Kunda a halt- 
ing station on their way up or down. 
In the afternoon we went up to Rambara 
— three miles below Kedarnath. Scenery 


all round was beautiful, but the steep 
ascent made us pretty exhausted. 

Rambara is a very cold place. We 
had to beg some extra blankets from 
the manager of the Dharmashala where 
we put up. 

Rambara to Kedarnath is a very,: 
very difficult journey. Though the 
distance is only three miles, the climb 
is very steep. Besides due to the rare- ^ 
fled air, pilgrims find it difficult to walS? 
Over and above that, if it rains, it 
all the more trying for pilgrims. There 
was anxiety and suspense in the lool^' 
of every pilgrim. And the talk 
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mostly with regard to the difficulty of 
the next day’s journey. 

We started very early in the morning 
— armed with all the clothings we had. 
We were told we would have to walk 
through snow hnd we might Ifave to 
face a snowfall as well. We heard 
stories how pilgrims would become be- 
numbed on this way; how some would 
feel exhausted and consequently un- 
able to walk; and how their resource- 
ful companions would devise means 
and avert an impending catastrophe. 
All these stories prompted us to take 
extra precaution in every respect. We 
began to walk very slowly, taking some 
rest now and then after a little distance. 
We walked together so that we might 
take care of one another in times of 
any difficulty! Wc carried some light 
food in our pockets and also some 
medicine as a * safeguard. When the 
difficulties are exaggerated to you, 
there is this great advantage that when 
you actually face them you lind them 
so easy to get over. 

Fortunately for us the sky was clear, 
so there was not the least chance of 
experiencing a snowfall. A little dis- 
tance we had to walk over snow, but 
us the day was bright we did not suffer 
.nueh from cold. Moreover, the scenery 
all around was so beautiful and new 
to us that our mind was occupied more 
with that than with the thought of 
the fatigue of the journey. As we walk 
wc read the mile-posts. We pass one 
furlong, we pass another furlong — this 
way we have covered one mile. Now 
about one-third of the journey is over, 
we have got two-thirds of the distance 
►.ahead. So far there has been no 
difficulty. As we walk another mile, 
'we see the top of the temple of 
Kedarnath. This itself is cheering. 
Now the enthusiasm of the pilgrims 
increases. Some are loudly uttering, 
‘Kedarnath Ki Jai”; some are bowing 


down their heads in devotion ; some are 
folding their palms together as a mark of 
silent respect. 

As you proceed further, a most 
enchanting scenery meets your eyes. 
The last mile you have to pass through 
an almost level ground — it is like a 
tableland. Afid on four sides, encircling 
you, are the snowy peaks glittering in 
the sunshine. * It seems you are now 
cut off from the world of your everyday 
existence by a snowy wall. And there 
at a distance stands the temple of 
Kedarnath steeped in stillness and sub- 
lime in its own glory. You find the 
beauty of the surroundings more and 
more enthralling as you proceed further 
and further, till the climax reaches 
when you arc at the foot of the temple. 

One does not know whether all the 
mythology that relates to Kedarnath 
has got any real basis, but this is a 
hard fact that when one stands at this 
place one’s mind soars high up, just 
like the snowy peaks kissing the 
heavens. Here at this glorious spot, 
imcontaminatcd by the touch of the 
sordid things of the world, even a hard- 
boiled sceptic wull feel the existence of 
some Higher Power. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Kedarnath is con- 
sidered a Tirtha of Tirthas— one of the 
most sacred places of pilgrimage. 

Ancient India took advantage of every 
beautiful sight and surrounding for the 
religious inspiration of her children. 
Otherwise why did we meet with so 
many temples on the way — ^was not 
the beautiful mountain scenery and 
solitude of the Himalayas responsible 
for that? Why is a bath in the con- 
fluence of two rivers considered sacred ? 
Is it not beciiuse of similar reasons? 
Perhaps some saint, in the dim past, 
chanced to come to this place. Charm- 
ed by the beauty of this spot he stayed 
here and performed spiritual practices. 
Perhaps his Sadhana bore fruit — ^lie had 
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realisation of the Highest. And thence- 
forward Kedarnath became a place of 
pilgrimage. Such line of thinking was 
too much for my friend who was all 
devotion. For him mythology has a 
profound basis to which we unfortunate 
people have no access. Nevertheless 
Kedarnath is a holy of holies to us all ; 
the great God of Kedar is the equal 
object of veneration to all of us. 

The temple of Kedarnath is situated 
on a raised platform which serves as a 
courtyard. Pilgrims wait here when 
there is a rush of visitors inside. Within 
the temples also there are two parts — 
the actual sanctuary and the outer part 
where again pilgrims can wait. The 
sanctuary is a very dark room. A light 
fed on clarified butter is constantly 
burning before the emblem of Shiva. 
This light helps also the pilgrims to see 
the image. When one enters this sanc- 
tuary one feels that the sufferings of 
this hard journey have been fruitful. 
Shiva is a democratic god. He i^ free 
to all. So there is no objection to 
pilgrims entering the sanctuary and 
offering worship personally. This was not 
possible in Triyuginarayan and will not 
be so in Badrinath, we hear. Many 
devotees out of their overflowing love 
actually embrace Shiva and feel their 
life blessed. It is difficult to express 
their feelings in words. They feel a living 
presence where an iconoclast will see 
nothing but a piece of stone. Nay, it is 
shocking even to think in terms of any 
other thing about a place which inspires 
so much devotion to so many souls. 

The inner room was very small. So 
we did not stay there long. We sat 
in the outer room for some time and 
listened to a monk as he beautifully 
recited the famous hymn — Shiva 
Mahimna Stotra or the hymn on the 
greatness of Shiva. The recitation was 
so appropriate to the occasion and the 
surroundings. 


As we came out to the courtyard we 
found a throng of visitors, some jostling 
for entrance, some with eager looks but 
calmly waiting for the Darshan, some 
offering worship at the gate itself. We 
stood at a corner of the place for some 
time, seeing this inspiring sight as well 
as looking at the architecture of the 
temple. Who built this sacred temple 
by which he has been receiving the silent 
and unconscious gratitude of thousands 
of devotees and will do so in future? 
The priests say that the Panda vas built 
this temple and afterwards Shankara- 
charya repaired it. Well, don’t try to 
play the role of an antiquarian, when 
you arc hungry for devotion ! So we 
did not push our enquiries any further. 
We bowed down by way of taking leave 
and came out. 

We stayed at Kedarnath for the 
whole day and night. We lived in an 
atmosphere undreamt of before, and the 
next morning undertook the return 
journey. Kedarnath is at a height 
of 11,500 ft. The place is very cold. 
If it snows, cold becomes all the more 
great. Pilgrims some time find it diffi- 
cult to stay at Kedarnath. We also 
felt the severity of cold to some extent 
— for there was a slight snowfall. From 
Kedarnath we came at once to Gouri 
Kunda and were out of the reach of 
cold. Here we refreshed ourselves by 
a bath in the hot spring. 

Kedarnath to Tunganatii 

In the evening we came up to Badal- 
pur, covering a distance of fifteen miles 
in all. Our idea was to stop at a place 
two miles nearer. But when we came 
there we found that the Dharmashala ^ 
was full, as a party of about a hundred 
pilgrims had arrived there from Satara, 
Bombay Presidency. When they would 
move with their coolies and attendants 
— ^they would look like a moving army- 
We met them again on our way. 
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The next morning we reached a place 
called Bhatadevi. Here there arc many 
old temples, now in a dilapidated con- 
dition. Perhaps the place was very 
prosperous in the past. 

Till now we were returning by the 
same path by which we had gone. After 
going about a mile more, we left the 
Kedarnath route and took to the road to 
Badrinath. 

After a deep descent and an equally 
steep ascent we reached Ukhimath in 
the evening. Ukhimath is the place 
where the priest — designated as Raul — 
of Kedarnath stays in the winter season. 
The monastery where he stays is a huge 
building. Within the compound are 
some ancient temples. Perhaps in the 
past many monks lived here and pur- 
sued their Ufc of spiritual practice in 
this quiet place with beautiful surround- 
ings ; but now we saw only a few priests 
and the staff of the Raul. 

From the Dharmashala where we put 
up, we could sec Guptakashi on the 
other side of the Mandakini, as also the 
peaks of Kedarnath far in the north. 
Ukhimath is a big place, having a large 
bflzaar, a Post and Telegraph Office, a 
hospital and a school. 

We stopped at Ukhimath till the next 
afternoon, making some further arrange- 
ments for the journey to Badrinath. 
When we started, the sky was overcast. 
Everybody cautioned us not to start. 
But in such a journey one must take 
risks, and it is wearisome to stop at one 
place long. Fortunately the sky became 
elear soon. We covert only five miles 
and stopped at Goliabazar on the side of 
a river. When we came there, we found 
all the Chatis occupied. Perhaps many 
did not like to go farther because of the 
threatening clouds. Wc found a room 
m a house which was almost without 
Walls. This was the worst halting place 
during our whole journey. The fol- 
lowing morning when wc were ready to 


start, it was raining. But we had no 
mind to stay at such a place any longer, 
so we started even in the rains. We 
stopped at Pothibasa for our midday 
meal .and came to Baniakunda in the 
afteru(X)n. Baniakunda is a solitary 
place, by the side of a forest, having only 
a few Chatis^ and one Dharmashala. The 
next day we had a very steep climb of 
three miles before we could reach Tunga- 
nath. It seemed it was as difficult as 
the climb to Kedarnath. Here also we 
walked very slowly, covering one mile 
an hour. Wc did not feel the strain 
very much, as wc started very early in 
the morning and also as wc were along 
with a large number of pilgrims facing 
the same difficulty and therefore in 
silent sympathy with one another. 

It is strange how friendly you feel with 
the fellowfpilgrims, though you did not 
know them before and though you have 
not exchanged a single word with them 
even now. Some of these pilgrims we 
met many times on the way ; with some 
we stopped at many halting stations. As 
such we knew them well, we knew their 
ways and manners, and even their idio- 
syncrasies. There was a small family — 
father and mother and two lads — ^from 
the farthest corner of the Punjab. These 
two young boys would ride a pony by 
turns. With wdiat a cordial smile the 
elder brother would greet us on the 
way, when it was his turn to walk ! And 
when he was on horseback, wc would 
make fun with him, as being inconsid- 
erate towards his younger brother who 
had to walk. There was an old lady 
from Bengal, going in a party. How 
devout was her look ! Calmness in her 
face and devotion in her appearance 
commanded a deep respect. There was 
one rich man from Central India — called 
“Shethji,” going by a Dandi on the 
shoulders of four coolies. He was so 
fat and burly, that one was not sure 
whether the Dandi would give way or 
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the coolies would succumb. Thougl^ 
very rich how dirty he was ! With all 
these and many others wc would feel as 
if there was established a close relation- 
ship amongst us. How greatly we mis- 
sed our ‘‘Shethji’* when on our return 
journey we found he was left behind, 
and there was no chance of, our meeting 
him ever again ! 

Tunganath is at a height similar to 
that of Kedarnath, and commands a 
very beautiful scenery. From here one 
can see a long range and many peaks 
of the Himalayas— Kedar, Badri, Tri- 
shul, Nandadevi, etc. And they seem 
so near. Tunganath is a name of Shiva. 
In the main temple there is the emblem 
of Shiva. Behind is a statue of Shan- 
karacharya. When the priest pointing 
to the statue said, “Here is the image of 
Shankaraoharya who revivt;d Hindu- 
ism by destroying Buddhism,” we got 
startled. 

In Tunganath there are not more than 
two or three Chatis. Human habitation 
is far off. Wc reached the place in the 
morning. The place at that time >vas 
crowded with pilgrims. A few hours 
more, and perhaps a deep stillness will 
reign here. For, pilgrims usually do 
not stay at this place. They perform 
the worship and immediately go away. 
W’c wanted to stay here for some time. 
But as it threatened to rain, we got 
down immediately. 

Tuncjanatii to Jositimatji 

In the evening we reached Mandal- 
chati, crossing through a very deep 
bircst on the way. Mandalchati is situ- 
iiicd on the bank of a river. It is a 
big place and has many Chatis and shops. 
But even this big place was crowded 
with pilgrims. It seemed the number of 
pilgrims was on the increase as days 
passed on. 

The next morning we reached Chamoli, 
passing on the way a place called 


Gopeshwar, which is famous for an 
ancient temple of Shiva. Chamoli is a 
sub-divisional town, situated on the 
bank of the Alakananda. But it is not 
a large place. There is a population, as 
we heard, only of 250 souls. Chamoli 
stands on the road which goes directly 
from Hardwar to Badrinath. Conse- 
quently pilgrims from both Kedarnath 
and Badrinath meet here. Badrinath is 
only forty-six miles from Chamoli. Our 
guide said that the path henceforward 
was very nice, and there would be 
a better type of Chatis on the way. In 
any case it was a relief to us. Seeing 
the Court, hospital, Tahshil, the sale of 
modern amenities of life in the shops, wc 
felt as if wc came to the bounds of 
modern civilization. 

We stopped at Chamoli for the night, 
and the next evening saw us at Garur- 
ganga, a distance of thirteen miles from 
Chamoli. At Garurganga is the con- 
fluence of two rivers — the Garurganga 
and the Alakananda. Consequently it is 
considered sacred. There is also a tem- 
ple which is dedicated to Garur. In 
this way we found that this part of the 
Himalayan region was dotted with tem- 
ples and sacred places. One can easily 
imagine what was the basis of life for 
the people here in the past, and to what 
direction their thoughts flowed. And 
compare them with modern men ? Com- 
pare the state of affairs in this place 
in the past with the Europe of 1940 ! Ts 
human civilization progressing or decay- 
ing.? 

The next day after a march of loiir- 
tceii miles we reached Joshimath in the 
evening. Last few miles were very 
pleasant to walk. At Joshimath is situ- 
ated .Tyotirmath — one of the four monas- ^ 
teries founded by Shankaracharya on the 
four corners of India as a mark of his 
spiritual suzerainty, as it were. But the 
spot where the famous Jyotirmath is 
said to have been situated is now in a 
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poor condition. It is hard to believe that 
there was so important a monastery here. 
Joshimath is a big place. From a dis- 
tance it looks like a modern town. This 
is the seat of the Raul of the Badrinath 
temple in the cold mouths. He has got a 
nice bungalow with an adjoining rest- 
house where we were allowed to stay. 
From this year, after the enactment of 
the Badrinath Temple Bill, powers and 
indueiice of the Raul have been much 
reduced. Now he has to work only on 
a monthly allowance, whereas formerly 
he had an annual income from the 
temple gifts and property equal to that 
of a big Zemindar. Now the manage- 
ment of the temple is under a special 
officer appointed by the Government. 
It will be a great satisfaction to the 
Hindu public all over India, if the tem- 
ple is now better managed. 

The main temple at Joshimath is 
dedicated to Nrisinghadeva. Close by 
is the temple of Vasudeva. There are 
some small temples in the same com- 
pound. In one of them we found a 
very beautiful image of Parvati. 

The altitude of Joshimath is 0,100 ft. 
Consequently the night here was cool, 
which was a relief after the day’s jour- 
ney in the hot sun. 

Joshimath to Badrinath 

Going down a very deep descent of 
two miles wc reached Vishnuprayag — 
the confluence of the Alakananda and 
the Vishnuganga — very early in the fol- 
Itjwing morning. For the midday meal 
we stopped at Pandukeshwar, a large 
village, which is important because of 
the two temples — dedicated to Vishnu. 
Mythology says that on the hill tops 
nearby King Pandu lived for some time. 
Devoted pilgrims turn in vain their wist- 
ful eyes towards that peak to find any 
trace of that great king. 

In the evening wc came to a place 
called Hanumanchati. This is the last 


Chati we halted at, on our way to Badri- 
nath. The night was cold. There was 
a mingled feeling of joy and anxiety in 
us — joy because wc were near the jour- 
ney’s «nd, anxiety because who knows 
even at the last moment there might 
come some difficulty which would pre- 
vent us from reaching the destination. 
Wc woke up very early in the morning 
and started climbing up. From Vishnu- 
prayag wc were coming up the river 
Alakananda, which we continued. 
Snowy peaks were visible, glittering in 
the morning sun. On walking for about 
two hours, we had a distant view of 
the town of Badrinath. A regular 
stream of pilgrims was going. Tlicir joy 
at the very sight of the temple knew no 
bounds. We continued our walk. At 
last we were in Badrinath, to visit wliich 
we welcomed any hardship and suffer- 
ings these few weeks. 

After a sacred bath in a hot spring, 
called Taptakunda, w^e entered the tem- 
ple compound by a flight of stairs. The 
temple is surrounded by houses and as 
such its view is obstructed. But its big 
compound is a relief to some extent. 
General vicAv of the town is nice, sur- 
rounded as it is by snowy peaks, and 
with the river Alakananda flowing in the 
middle. There was a big crowd in and 
outside the temple. The Special Officer 
himself was standing to regulate the 
crowd and looking after the conveni- 
ence of the pilgrims. There are three 
rooms inside the temple. The inner- 
most dark room is the actual shrine. 
Here there is the image of Badrinath 
and several other deities. There is an 
image of Uddhava also, w^ho according 
to the story of the Bhagavata was sent 
by Sri Krishna to perform Tapasya in 
this place. But none of the images was 
clearly visible, A priest of the temple, 
in course of describing the images, said, 
“Badrinath is the God of all sects and 
religions. He appears as the four-armed 
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Vishnu to Vaishnavas, as Shakti to the 
Shaktas, as Ganesha to the G&na- 
patyas ; the Jains take him to be 
Mahavir and the Buddhists see in him 
the figure of Buddha/^ Really the 
image was so indistinct, that in that 
dark room the Deity might be taken for 
anything. But He satisfies the heart of 
so many devotees, and gives them 
genuine inspiration — that is His credit. 
The Temple Officer was telling us that 
as he stood there these few days he was 
in charge, he had a wonderful experi- 
ence. He witnessed how some devotees 
would shed tears as they approached the 
Deity ; some, having less control over 
their emotion, would burst into tears; 
some would come again and again to 
see the Deity as it they could not bear 
the separation. 

The temple is said to have been 
founded by Shaiikaracharya. But 
the building does not look so old, per- 
haps due to the repairing works from 
time to time. We saw the evening 
service as well as the worship in‘ the 
following morning, 

Badrinath is a big town, full of shops, 
rest-houses, Dharmashalas and the 
residences of the Pandas. We became 
the guests of the Special Officer, due to 
whose care, kindness and hosj)itality we 
altogether forgot that we were in a 
strange, remote place. We passed two 
nights at Badrinath. It is said that 
Shaiikaracharya wrote his commentary 
on Brahmasutra here. So one in our 
party read out to us a portion of that 
famous book one afternoon. A nice 
connecting link indeed between the old 
and the new ! 

However sacred the place, howsoever 
uplifting its atmosphere, we could not 
altogether forget the world of our every- 
day existence. So the time came for us 
to bid good-bye to this holy place. We 
started, but now and then looked behind 


so that we might not miss the last 
glimpse of the seat of Badrinath. 

Returning to Hardwar 

The return journey was very quick. 
We reached Chamoli in three days. The 
following evening we came to Karna- 
prayag, a distance of nineteen miles, 
passing through Nandaprayag on the 
way. Both Nandaprayag and Karna- 
prayag are beautiful places. Karna- 
prayag is larger in area. In Nanda- 
prayag there is the confluence of the 
Alakananda and the Mandakini, and in 
Karnaprayag there is the confluence of 
the Alakananda and the Pindarganga. 

In two days we came from Karna- 
prayag to Bhattiscra, a place where we 
stopped also in our upward journey. 
We passed Rudraprayag again on the 
way, but did not stop there. 

The next morning we were at Kirti- 
nagar, waiting for the bus. Though wc 
extremely disliked this bus line, again 
there was the inclination to escape the 
trouble of going on foot — especially, 
after walking these days we were pant- 
ing to see an end of it. Here we let go 
our coolies - our companions and 
friends in this difficult journey. Wc 
could see from their looks how heavy at 
heart they felt to be separated from us. 
They were eagerly enquiring where they 
could meet us again. Perhaps the 
chance will never come. 

We got on the bus at 1 p.m. and 
waited for an hour in the scorching heat 
before it began its slow journey in a 
leisurely way. Coming to Devaprayag 
in the afternoon we could not catch the 
corresponding bus, and so had to stop 
at that place for the night. The next 
morning it was raining heavily. We 
thought no bus would run. But the 
rain subsided, and the buses started. 
By the right side of the Ganges our bus 
began to go, while on the other side we 
saw the pilgrim route — some time clear, 
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just opposite to us, some time half- 
hidden in the woods, some time alto- 
gether lost. We could see the streams of 
pilgrims creeping up the hill or going 
down the dale. We could imagine 
their hopes and fears; our hearts went 
to them in joy and sympathy; and at 
times we wished we could run to them 
and be in their company. 

It was one o’clock when wc reached 
Rishikesh. Practically we had no food 
till now. But we were anxious to reach 
our destination. So wc again took the 
bus to Hardwar and in about an hour 
and a half we were back amongst our 
friends. At once there was stir and 
bustle, there were shouts of “Jai Kedar- 
nath Ki Jai,” “.Jai Badri Vishal Ki 
Jai,” and after the first excitement of 
joy and rejoicings was over -they all 
became busy to give us comforts which 
would immediately compensate for the 
inconvenience we had undergone these 
twenty-eight days. Our journey was 
completed on June Uh. These four 
weeks we were practically out of touch 
with the modern world; there was no 
hankering for the morning newspaper, 
no suspense for the turn the War would 
take, no anxiety for the result of talks 
between the Viceroy and Indian leaders 
-no access to these and similar other 
topics which agitate many minds. We 
were beyond the reach of these things, 
so to say. But as soon as we reached 


Hardwar, there were exciting news after 
exciting news, broadcast by radio, carried 
by newspapers, passing from lips to 
lips : Germany has conquered Holland, 
Belgium has capitulated, Hitler’s army 
is at the very gate of Paris, and so on. 
As we heard these things, the thought 
that came uppermost in our mind was, 

“What man has made of man !” 

« * 

• 

These days I forgot also the sphere of 
my own. But as soon as the pilgrimage 
w^as over, consciousness of duties left be- 
hind, worries and anxieties for works left 
unfinished or requiring attention— all 
these began to come and invade me. 
Even at the earnest importunities of 
friends I could not stay at Hardwar for 
more than four days. I got on the train, 
to undertake another journey, amidst 
the hurly burly of passengers. But how 
different they seemed from the people we 
lived amongst these days ! 

# 4 ^ » 

No,w as 1 am in my daily work, 
visions of pilgrims climbing hills pass 
before my eyes as in a dream; sounds 
of roaring waves at the Confluences 
vibrate in my cars; and now and then 
T hear, as it were, loud ejaculations ; 
“Kedarnath Ki Jai,” 

“Badri Vishal Ki Jai.” 

July, 19U). 


{Concluded) 
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Everything in the universe has three 
distinguishable aspects : its inner, meta- 
physical essence, its formal and universal 
determinations in terms of which alone 
it is thinkable, and its outer, sensible 
qualities. Tn other words, one might 
look upon every object as having an 
essence of its own, as thinkable in terms 
of universal determinations or as having 
a sensible appearance. 

The ego with which wc are familiar as 
the knower in our empirical, everyday 
life is essentially an ego directed towards 
the third of these aspects of reality. 
Most often, the activity of tin's ‘empirical 
ego* is guided by motives of practical 
utility and seeks to establish relations 
with objects subserving the sense of 
mastery, possession, authority or safety 
over or against them of its own indiv- 
iduality or of the individuality of the 
society or the group of egos within which 
it places itself and to which it owes 
allegiance. Often it grows scientific- 
minded and goes about observing, 
analysing, discovering and establishing 
relations between objects. It might then 
appear to adopt an air of disinterested- 
ness and of indifference towards ends of 
individual utility. But even then the 
categories in terms of which these opera- 
tions are carried out are categories of 
essentially pragmatic origin and can 
never be free from utilitarian determina- 
tion and discrimination. Very often it 
also see*ks to establish relations with 
objects of a supposed religious import- 
ance that refer to their omniscience, to 
its own impotence and to the conserva- 


tion ill them of all values in perfection. 
In this the reign of utilitarianism is more 
evident and need not be dwelt upon. 

The empirical ego looks upon reality, 
which is the ultimate object of all 
knowledge, as always of the character, 
firstly, of things or substances, whether 
jMirely material, vegetable, animal, 
human or superhuman, and, secondly, 
of substances with a concrete character. 
In most cases, this concreteness is taken 
to consist in their being perceptible by 
the senses or in the possibility of their 
being so perceptible provided our senses 
had the degree of keenness and sensitive- 
ness necessary for their pcrce])tion. In 
some cases, however, it may allow their 
being constituted of a supposed subtler 
stuff than ordinary objects are made of 
and accordingly imperceptible to the 
senses. Instances of this arc the 
attempts with which wc are so familiar 
to establish relations and communication 
with what are called supernatural or 
superhuman beings. 

Most of these objects, we have said, 
are perceived, concrete substances; and, 
even when imperceptible, as in the case 
of supernatural objects, their characteri- 
zation as concrete substances holds. 
But the role of the intellectual element 
in the activity of the empirical ego 
cannot be altogether ignored. The 
empirical ego is an ego directed towards ‘ 
objects of a concrete and substantial 
character. Yet it cannot do without 
abstract concepts, whether in its 
scientific or in its social or religious 
activity. Nay, the very unit of its 
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knowing activities may, indeed, be said 
to be the judgment. But abstract terms 
are herein employed only in application 
to concrete substances, only as predi- 
cates to subjects that must be coneretc 
terms. 

It is of course implied that while the 
empirical ego is, by its attitude towards 
objects, a perfect utilitarian, it is all the 
while a knower; in short, that it is a 
pragmatist. It further follows that its 
knowing activity is always governed by 
interests of utility to the individual. 
Concerned thus with entering into use- 
ful relations with particular objects, it 
tends to make the world of these interests 
the very home of the individual and to 
bind it to them with a security of habit 
which may make it gradually oblivious 
of wider possibilities of life. As a 
knower it takes its stand on conscious- 
ness confined and at home within 
interests, that is, within utilitarian 
interests, and identifies consciousness 
with these interests. It sees no further 
use in knowledge except in subser\ience 
to these interests. Since particular, con- 
crete, substantial objects alone fulfil 
these interests, it is towards these alone 
that it directs itself, and reality, it 
supposes, is constituted by these alone. 
Consequently the end of all knowdedge, 
frir the empirical ego, would lie in the 
building up of a system of utilitarian 
values. 

But this end is always bound to be 
frustrated. For it has its origin in a 
grave fallacy, the fallacy of the identi- 
fication of consciousness with the 
relations it has entered into from 
utilitarian motives. While putting on 
the appearance of an extension of the 
Me or the self beyond the individual, it 
has really narrowed down the true scope 
of the knowing consciousness, which, by 
its natural right, should, as it were, 
embrace reality as a whole. Selection 
and absence of concern in the whole of 


reality are characteristic of all utili- 
tarianism and pragmatism. Further, 
utilitarian interests are always circum- 
stantial and transitory. Building up a 
system, out of these would be an endless 
and always unaecomplished task, a con- 
tinuous unmaking and remaking, a 
construction , without a permanent and 
stable foundation. 

A marked , contrast to the empirical 
ego is the ‘metaphysical ego’. Deve- 
loped out of the naive empirical ego, it 
rises above its interested utilitarian 
standpoint and adopts the attitude of a 
disinterested spectator. Utilitarian 
activity having been found necessarily 
to imply the search as well as the attain- 
ment of knowledge, it is now sought to 
abstract out utilitarian motives and yet 
to carry on the search and attainment 
of knowledge for its own inherent value 
as such without any practical end in 
view. Knowledge becomes its own end 
and reward. Reality is sought to be 
known for its own sake. 

. Having taken up this disinterested 
standpoint of knowledge of reality for its 
own sake, it need not confine itself, in 
its view of reality to that of something 
Gonsisting of the sensible or supersensible 
objects with which wc are familiar in 
our everyday behaviour. It notices 
that the empirical ego when scientific- 
minded makes use of ideas in order to 
affect economy in the amount of labour 
it should have to put forth in its pursuit 
after knowledge of the indefinite and 
unlimited plurality of the concrete. 
From here the metaphysical ego takes 
the cue for its own activity. It turns 
its attention to ideas in abstraction, 
from the particularity and the plurality 
of the concrete. It directs itself towards 
pure concepts, towards contents of 
universal abstract character. 

With these pure ideas, the ego 
attempts to form what might be called 
a speculative system, a philosophy or a 
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theory of reality. It aims at a self- 
sufficiency and a completeness in this 
speculative system which is an impossi- 
bility for the empirical ego in its social, 
religious or scientific activity, for the 
universe of the empirical ego is essen- 
tially one of infinite detail ; it is the coin 
for which you can never stop giving 
small change. The metaphysical ego, 
on the other hand, is as essentially 
characterized by a search after the most 
general and universal conception of 
reality that it is possible to attain. It 
seeks to subsume the universal under 
an idea, under a conceptual determina- 
tion, that is to say, under the deter- 
mination of a pure concept, not a 
concept that is, as in concrete, natural 
science, a representation of sensible 
appearance. 

We have already noticed that the 
attitude of the metaphysical ego is 
essentially that of a disinterested 
spectator. The natural consequence is 
that in its activity the standpoint of 
consciousness is abstracted away, and 
lost in preoccupation with the dialectic 
of pure concepts. There is a foretaste 
of this in the scientific activity of the 
empirical ego, which has been here 
developed and refined to the extreme. 
With the abandonment of utilitarian 
motives and interests, and the adoption 
of the purely theoretical standpoint, the 
very self of the knower is, as it were, 
given over and surrendered to the free 
play of abstract pure ideas, a show run 
by virtue of their own inherent meanings 
and relations. The concrete and unique 
individual personality of the self as an 
autonomous spring of teleological, or, if 
one might so call it, spiritual activity, 
falls into oblivion, and one becomes 
merely a passive spectator of pure con- 
cepts spinning their own web of specu- 
lative system. 

But this complete abstraction of the 
personality is unnatural and therefore is 


impossible to be perfectly realized. 
Knowledge is essentially an act, and an 
act of a personality with a positive 
character which must enter into con- 
sciousness as an indispensable condition 
of knowledge. Whereas the empirical 
ego had narrowed down consciousness 
by identifying it with transitory and 
relative utilitarian interests, the meta- 
physical ego has destroyed its personality 
completely. Moreover, it has replaced 
utilitarian selection of concrete objects 
by systematic speculation on ideal 
objects, which is, after all, yet another 
step farther from knowledge of reality. 
For it has thereby abandoned the direct 
contact with reality which essentially 
characterized the former. It is true this 
direct contact touches only one, its least 
metaphysically important aspect, name- 
ly, its outer sensible appearance. But 
the metaphysical ego lets go this direct 
contact with reality altogether and 
allows free play to the gymnastics of 
thought, to mere abstract speculation. 
Thought can give us knowledge only as 
an instrument of science, positive or 
normative, technical or popular. Meta- 
physical speculation is its rankest abuse, 
a thing without justification, an indul- 
gence for those who have or see no 
purpose in life and no duties to their 
existence. 

While, thus, the standpoint of the 
empirical ego is, inspite of its immediate 
contact with reality, vitiated by its 
narrowness, relativity and phenomenal 
character, and the standpoint of the 
metaphysical ego is, in spite of its free- 
dom from phenomenal, relative or 
utilitarian interests, vitiated by its losing 
hold of both the knowing personality 
and the reality it seeks to know, the - 
mystic ego comes forward and offers us 
a standpoint and an attitude which is 
free from all these inherent disqualifica- 
tions in the way of real knowledge. 
The attitude which it adopts is, to put 
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it very shortly, one of disinterested 
valuation. Like the metaphysical ego it 
has arisen above the ever-changing 
circumstantial demands of practical 
convenience and utility and also above 
a merely phenomenal view of reality. 
But it, nevertheless, is not merely a 
spectator, a mere onlooker at the 
universe. It seeks to evaluate its 
object. It seeks in it not any relative 
or circumstantial value but its own 
inherent absolute value, the value that 
constitutes the very essence of its reality. 

The mystic ego views its objects, then, 
as always having a positive essence and 
an inner reality of its own apart from 
and inexhaustible by its thinkable deter- 
minations or its sensible manifestations. 
This distinction between essence and 
manifestatory existence must not be 
confused with the popular distinction 
between what exists and what merely 
‘appears’ to be, the distinction said to 
be the basis of all our practical and 
scientific enquiries as well as of all 
pliilosophical discussion. The latter is 
a distinction within the empirical, while 
the former is a distinction between the 
empirical and the trail s-empirical. The 
motive of the latter is the necessity to 
escape from apparent contradictions with 
which we are presented in our experi- 
ence of nature and of human character 
and purpose. In such cases, we cannot 
consistently regard both the apparently 
equally authentic opposites as equally 
real and true. One must at any rate be 
false, although perceived, thus wrongly, 
by the same empirical senses. The 
motive of the former, on the other hand, 
is not at all a need to escape from any 
contradictions in empirical consciousness 
hy itself. It is the philosophical urge 
to go beyond and transcend the empiri- 
cal to the underlying basic principle of 
the empirical as a whole. The essence 
ftnd the ‘fact’ stand on different levels 
altogether and each must be true on its 


own level. There is only one thing the 
distinction would call false. But it is 
not either the ‘essence’ or the ‘fact’ ; it 
is the mistaking of the one for the other, 
of the fact for the essence. 

It is towards ‘essence’, then, that the 
mystic ego directs itself, and thus rises 
above the abstract as well as the con- 
crete. For the concrete is just what we 
have distingifished from it as the ‘fact’. 
It is phenomenal and fragmentary. It 
has no autonomous and original exist- 
ence of its own, being just a creature 
of fleeting circumstances and oppor- 
tunistic selection. The abstract, like- 
wise, is more fragmentary still. For it 
is just the concrete denuded of all that 
constituted its particularity. It is a 
floating category in the mind irvhich you 
can tuck on to this concrete or that but 
has not itself even a phenomenal exist- 
ence. In seeking to rise above the 
phenomenal and the fleeting it has lost 
existence altogether. The mystic ego 
rises, above both the phenomenal con- 
crete and the floating abstract, above 
both the particular and the general, and 
penetrates into something far deeper 
than both, into the real itself. 

Judging everything thus by the 
criterion of its essential value, it seeks to 
arrive at and intimately apprehend the 
basic ground principle which lies at the 
root of the whole universe. It aims at 
an ultimacy and finality that might 
mark the highest depth and fulness of 
reality in contrast with the barren con- 
tcntlessness of the most general abstrac- 
tions of the metaphysical ego. For 
what can be more contentless and void 
of reality than the most general concepts 
of Idea or Being or the like which are 
the highest attainments of metaphysical 
speculation? The mystic ego, on the 
other hand, seeks to touch most inti- 
mately the chords of reality in the 
fulness of their living music. It seeks 
to catch in the universe presented before 
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it the elan vital which constitutes its 
moving force. Viewing the universe as 
a work of art, it seeks to grasp the spirit 
of art which throughout pervades it and 
of which it is the expression. * 

To maintain such an attitude of dis- 
interested, that is to say, non-utilitarian 
valuation, that it might be possible to 
attain such a hold on the inner essence 
of reality which .can be the only con- 
servation of its ultimate absolute value, 
the mystic ego must necessarily take its 
stand on consciousness liberated from 
the pragmatic shackles into which it was 
duped by the empirical ego and re- 
instated in its own right and character 
from which it had been decoyed by the 
metaphysical ego. Not only thus must 
it shake off its preoccupation with merely 
utilitarian interests. It must also resist 
its tendencies to get lost within the 
network of merely abstract speculations. 
While the former narrows the person- 
ality, the latter extinguishes it altoge- 
ther, whereas the only hope for 
perfection of knowledge lies in the 
perfect rehabilitation of the personality 
that is the knower. Though the attitude 
of pragmatic valuation must be aban- 
doned, absolute essetitial valuation must 
replace it. The attitude of valuation 
thus must be maintained; only the 
criterion of valuation with which the ego 
identifies itself must change from the 
relative to the absolute, from the circum- 
stantial to the eternal, from the pheno- 
menal to the real. Valuation pre- 
supposes the working of a personality 
with a definite character in its conscious- 
ness, while such disinterested and 
ultimate valuation as the mystic ego 


contemplates is impossible except for a 
positive personality which has realised 
perfection in its whole and essential 
nature. This is the reinstatement of 
consciousness or the self on which the 
epistemic attitude of the mystic ego 
takes its stand in order to grasp or 
^possess’ reality in its own inner nature. 

In this manner the contact with 
reality which it seeks to attain, it aims 
at making as free, as unrestricted and 
as intimate as possible. It, therefore, 
makes for a realisation of absolute 
immediacy in its knowledge of reality. 
It seeks, in Bergson’s language, to enter 
upon it, and in Bradley’s words, to 
become it. It seeks to make the imme- 
diacy of this apprehension by the 
absolute self of the absolute reality so 
perfect as to merge into an epistemic 
identity of subject and object as well as 
of subject and predicate. It would rise 
above these distinctions of the discursive 
intellect to the high and valuable 
category of ‘communion’ in knowledge, 
of intuitive insight. Thus it would 
attain the real metaphysical essence of 
reality, which the empirical ego had 
wrongly sought in superficial playing to 
the tune of the phenomenal and the 
metaphysical ego had strayed off into 
spinning out of its fictional flights of 
speculative capabilities. And thus it 
would grasp and penetrate into that in 
which consists ultimate absolute value, 
which the empirical ego had placed in 
fickle and fleeting utilitarianism, circum- 
stantialism and relativism and the 
metaphysical ego had vainly sought to 
dissolve into mere intellectual consistency 
and coherence. 



WHAT IS EVIL ? 


By Dr. Mohan Singh, 

Before we begin to attack the* problem 
of evil, we must ask what evil is. Evil, 
like darkness and falsehood, is the 
absence of good just as darkness is the 
absence of light, and falsehood the 
‘absence* of truth. But then we have 
also to note that evil gets gradually in 
time and space transmuted into good. 
The pairs are not opposites, inveterate 
and irreconcilable. Expressed in a 
linear way, good is the upper end of the 
ladder and evil the lower end. No, this 
simile will not do; it is two dimensional. 
In the womb of evil is good and in the 
womb of good, evil. The pattern is 
always complete in the individual and 
in the mass, in partial time and space 
and in time and space as wholes. This 
is Infinite Maya in Infinite God. 

Desires are not the cause of evil; or 
they are as much the cause of evil as of 
good. They are natural and therefore 
non-good or non-evil in themselves. 
They arc a spontaneous radiation, they 
are natural energy. And they are three- 
fold qualitatively, Sattvic, Rajasic and 
Tamasic, desires which arc static, 
dy lamic or super-static and super- 
dynamic. What wc call evil desires in 
man, are quite natural (Svahhavik) and 
therefore non-evil and non-good in 
animals or birds or stones or trees. The 
same man has sometimes a Sattvic mood, 
sometimes a Rajasic mood and some- 
times a Tamasic mood. The same idea 
can be looked at from these three differ- 
ent standpoints, so also tlie same philo- 
sophy, the same event, and the same 
person. 

Progress is unfoldment, it proceeds 
from the less to the more, of knowledge, 


M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

of life and of joy. The point opens out 
as a circle with the dual purpose of 
conservation and giving away. Every 
created being partakes both of Brahma 
and of Maya, of the acquisitive and 
creative tendency as of the distributive 
and destructive tendency. The man 
who aims at Mukti is the most selfish of 
beings as also the most selfless. Evil 
and good arc therefore relative terms to 
individuals as to nations, and as between 
the various grades of Being and 
Becoming. Maya and Brahma arc 
relative and from the absolute view- 
point, to the Divya-Drishti, there is 
only one — all Maya or all Brahma. Two 
equal forces pulling at one another 
produce a circular motion. The world 
is qne complete repetitive play of the 
two which are really one and the same 
only with oppositely direetioned energy. 

Evil has beauty, relative to its time, 
space and causality. So has good. Evil 
is advancing the cause of itself and of 
good equally. It is serving good, 
moving towards self-satisfaction, self- 
elimination and self-transcendence. 
Good is serving evil for eliminating itself, 
refusing to have to do anything with 
death, destruction, opposition ; it is 
making room for evil to start its experi- 
ments on a vaster scale. 

Brahma is all-Knowlcdgc, all-Bliss 
and all-Life. Maya is the negation of 
them, partial and total, in her infinite 
phases but both being one, light in time 
and space is continously dispelling dark- 
ness more and more, while at the same 
time and in the same part of space, 
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darkness is moving elsewhere— without 
or within and “enveloping” light— at 
the heart of hearts. 

In my humble opinion there is no 
problem of evil, nor is there one of good. 
Things are moving on naturally «accord- 
ing to their Svahhava^ the dual inner 
urge, and fulfilling themselves in Infinite 
time and spaee. Maya never goes out 
of the infinite embrace of Brahma nor 


is Brahma anything existent, sentient 
and joyous without Maya. Without 
Maya, without manifestation we know 
Him not as we cannot know Maya with- 
out its background — ^which is He, the 
Antarayamin. To him who understands 
the meaning of Antarayamin,— Sachchid- 
ananda, this whole struggle is no more 
than a Lila in which we dare not read 
a purpose or an essential conflict. 


THE SAINTS SETTLE UTAH 

By Jane IItgbee Hoppe, M.A. 

[Mrs. Hoppe gives some very interesting first-hand information about the Mormon 
religion and its founder.— Ed.] 


Religious tolerance and the underlying 
unity of all faiths as emphasized in the 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna was a 
message greatly needed in the early days 
of American history. Yet without 
religious intolerance and persecution, 
portions of the history of colonization of 
what is today the United States, might 
never have been written. It was a 
search for religious freedom which caused 
the Pilgrim Fathers to flee first from 
England into Holland and thence across 
the Atlantic to settle New England. 
About this same time, French Hugue- 
nots established a temporary colony on 
the coast of Florida. Other nationali- 
ties and faiths braved the dangers of the 
deep to find shelter on a new and un- 
explored continent. 

West of the Appalachian mountains 
lay an unknown wilderness just beginning 
to be explored as far as the Rocky 
Mountains by one or two intrepid white 
men. Today, the entire Mississippi 
valley, extending some fifteen hundred 
miles from the Appalachians to the 
Rockies is a fertile and thickly populated 
land whose farms supply the food of the 
nation. But in 1805, the year Joseph 


Smith, Jr. was born in northern New 
York state, the North American contin- 
ent was inhabited only by a fringe of 
ex-patriated Englishmen on the Atlantic 
and a handful of Spanish grandees and 
missionaries on the Pacific. In between, 
lay the mystery of undiscovered 
mountains, plains, rivers, and deserts. 
It was Joseph Smith’s fate never to 
travel further west than the shores of 
the Mississippi River, less than half the 
distance from ocean to ocean. But it 
was also his destiny to kindle a flame 
whose sparks flew round the world. 
.Joseph Smith founded the Mormon 
religion. To-day his followers number 
over half a million. 

The Pilgrims, fleeing from Europe, 
colonized the East. The Mormons, flee- 
ing from religious persecution in the 
East, colonized the West. They did not 
call themselves Mormons, but members 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter Day Saints. The name Mormon 
is that of the angel who recorded the 
Book of Mormon on which their faith 
is founded, together with the Bible. 
This book is believed to have been 
written on twin tablets of gold buried in 
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a hillside. Their resting place was 
revealed to Joseph Smith in a vision. 

From its beginning, the Mormon 
Church met with opposition and misin- 
terpretation. Strangely enough, its very 
persecutions seemed to attract converts 
and the greater their hardships, the 
greater the fervour of its followers. A 
series of migrations from one centre to 
another lasting over a period of fifteen 
years, now began. The first move was 
from New York into Ohio where Joseph 
Smith led a colony of followers to the 
town of Kirkland, a short distance east 
of Cleveland. Driven by persecution, 
they settled in Missouri. Here too they 
were ruthlessly expelled. 

In Ilinois, the seene of their third 
hegira, they fared even worse than in 
Missouri. They purchased the aban- 
doned town site of Commerce, Illinois, 
and renamed it Nauvoo, meaning 
“beautiful place”. This town site was 
located on the banks of the Mississippi 
River which at that time was teeming 
with water trade and commerce, and 
served as the north and south thorough- 
fare of the nation. 

Joseph Smith became a renowned and 
powerful figure in pioneer life and uiuhT 
his leadership the church enjoyed five 
years of prosperity. His downfall oc- 
f'lircd when he meddled in politics and 
prae'ised polygamy. One edition of a 
newspaper viciously attacking him was 
printed, and Smith ordered the press 
destroyed. This incident provoked a 
general uprising of those who had long 
been waiting to retaliate against the 
Mormons, and who had already started 
burning their haystacks and farms. 
Smith prepared for a flight to the Rocky 
Mountains but the Governor of Illinois 
promised him and his brother protection 
«nd shelter from their oppressors. But 
fhc mob attacked them and both the 
Smith brothers were treacherously shot 
down and killed. This martyrdom of 


their leader consolidated the Mormons as 
nothing else could have done. 

Smith’s successor was Brigham Young, 
then forty-three years old, a man of 
remarkable executive ability with an 
abounding faith in himself. He was an 
exceedingly hard worker, dominating, 
and ambitious. He was in truth, a 
modern “Dictator”, living one hundred 
years ahead of his time. For a brief 
period after the assassination of Smith, 
the Saints toiled long hours to finish the 
temple, the council house, and other 
buildings in Nauvoo. But no sooner had 
they entrenched themselves in one 
locality through great sacrifice than it 
w^as their fate to move on again. They 
were hounded by terror. Their destina- 
tion was an unknown wilderness where 
they wmld build a new Zion in a locality 
so remote that those not of their faith 
would never care to follow. 

“The holy city now presented an 
exciting scene”, writes the historian 
II. 11. Bancroft. “Men Avere making 
ready their merchandise, and families 
preparing to vacate their homes. 
Hundreds were making tents and wagon 
covers out of clotli bought with any- 
thing they happened to have ; companies 
were organized and numbered, each of 
which had its own wagon shop, wheel- 
wrights, carpenters, and cabinet makers, 
who were all busily employed.” 

Christmas day, 1815, must have been 
a dreary celebration. Hundreds of farms 
and sonic two thousand houses were 
offered for sale in Nauvoo city and 
country. One can imagine Ihe “prices” 
such a wholesale dumping of real estate 
on the market brought. No wonder the 
Gentiles were eager to si)ced the Saints 
on their way when a three months’ com- 
pleted two-storey brick dwelling could be 
had in trade for two yoke of half broken 
cattle and an old wagon. Whole farms 
w'ere given away in exchange for any 
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kind of animal that would draw any sort 
of a vehicle with wheels. 

All during this winter, spring, and 
summer of 1846, bands of Saints were 
crossing and camping in the terrUory of 
Iowa until in early Autumn their 
numbers had increased to 12,000 in the 
neighborhood of what is now Council 
Bluffs on tJie banks of the Missouri 
River. There they made . their winter 
headquarters. In May, 1846, an event 
occured which called upon the Mormon 
emigrants for even greater sacrifices to 
benellt a Government that had kicked 
them about from pillar to post. That 
they responded with true patriotism and 
loyalty is everlastingly to their credit. 
The United States declared war upon 
Mexico and the Saints were asked to 
raise a battalion of volunteer soldiers. 

The march of the Mormon Battalion 
from Iowa through New Mexico and 
Arizona into California and back to Utah 
— ^2,080 miles — proved of significant 
historical importance in providing accu- 
rate information regarding a little known 
territory which at that time belonged 
to Mexico. By this march, the Mormons 
made another outstanding contribution 
to the opening of the West. In April, 
1847, the Saints broke camp at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and set out upon their 
westward trek across the plains and 
mountains. The first dwellings in what 
today is Salt Lake City, capital of Utah, 
were constructed as part of a rectangular 
fort to give protection from possible 
attacks from hostile red Indians. The 
houses were crude log cabins with earthen 
floors, pigskin bladders for windows, and 
leaky roofs of woven willows plastered 
with clay. Five thousand acres of land 
were enclosed in fence to keep the cattle 
from molesting the crops. Of course 
another new temple was hopefully 
started. 

The following spring a plague of 
millions of crickets crawled over the 


newly planted land laying waste the 
crops. Had not a miracle intervened the 
Saints could never have survived the 
summer. But suddenly, in answer to 
their frantic prayers, a host of seagulls 
descended from the sky and devoured 
the crickets. A monument to the sea- 
gulls stands among the roar of traffic 
in Salt Lake City today and it is a penc- 
tentiary offence to kill a seagull in Utah. 
The historic discovery of gold in 
California dealt the most severe blow to 
Mormon hopes for isolation only the year 
following their arrival. Almost at once 
the caravans of covered wagons set out 
from the East across plains and moun- 
tains to divest the Sierra Nevadas of 
their yellow treasure. Salt Lake City 
lay in the direct route of their passage. 

Within ten years after the arrival of 
the original settlers the Mormon popula- 
tion had grown to 60,000. In 1855 the 
crops in Utah were almost a failure and 
President Young looked for some way 
of cutting expenses without stopping the 
stream of new comers. 

The completion of the Union Pacific 
Railway through Utah to the Pacific 
coast, and the increase of population in 
the West through mining, cattle, and 
the homesteading of free lands, brought 
civilization to the door of those Mormons 
who had earlier fled from it. Instead 
of amalgamating themselves with their 
national group, the Mormons remained 
separate and aloof. They proved un- 
friendly neighbours. They refused to 
mingle yet at the same time tried to 
force their ideas upon others. 

In 1857 the state of Utah was invaded 
by General Johnson at the head of 2506 
Federal troops assembled for the purpose 
of deposing Brigham Young from his seat 
as Governor of the territory of Ulali* 
.lohnson’s army encamped for the winter 
about one hundred miles from Salt Lake 
City where they suffered severely from 
the weather and repeatedly lost suppli^^** 
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in attacks by Mormon guerillas. Next 
spring the Federal troops marched into 
the city through deserted streets. The 
inhabitants, wisely choosing a policy of 
passive resistance, had retired in a body 
to the suburbs. The government, at a 
cost of fifteen million dollars, had 
achieved an objective more petty than 
praiseworthy. Thus ended the Utah 
War. Young, having pusheil his protest 
as far as he cared, was willing to make 
peace. Brigham Young lived for twenty 
years after his removal as Governor, and 
although his authority was no longer 
officially recognized at Washington, yet 
as head of the Mormon Church he re- 
mained the supreme power in Utah. 
These were important years of rapid 
progress for Mormonism. 

Six attempts by the territory of Utah 
lo be admitted into the Union as a full 
Hedged state failed because the rest of 
l.he country frowned upon the practise 
.)[ polygamy which the Mormons refused 
to relinquish. Brigham Young himself 
had altogether twenty-six wives. 
Young died in 1S77 but it was not until 
IS90 that the Church withdrew its sanc- 
lion of plural marriages. In 189(1 Utah 
was admitted to the Union. 

It wlas my privilege this summer to 
visit Salt Lake City for the first time. 
T found it a thriving modern commercial 
centre of unusual beauty. Its streets arc 
wide, its buildings impressive, its attrac- 
tive homes artistically landscaped. To- 
day Salt Lake City enjoys a population 
of 190,998 persons, less than half of 
whom are Mormons. But the population 
of the state of Utah includes more 
Mormons than Gentiles. The Saints to- 
day have won the respect of a nation 
r which numbers them among its best and 
J^ost enterprising citizens. A notable 
contribution of their members was made 
lo the cause of the World War. . 

The organization of the Mormon 
Church is one of the most successful co- 


operative movements the world has wit- 
nessed to date. Each member volun- 
tarily shoulders some responsibility, 
contributing time and money. I was 
conducted through the Lion’s House, 
Brigham Young’s former home, by one 
of his many granddaughters, now a 
charming middle aged matron, who 
offers her services as guide one day a 
week. The church provides varied re- 
creational features for its members 
whose daily lives at work or play re- 
volve on an axis of which their church 
forms the centre. The chief difference 
between Mormons and non-Mormons is 
that the Saints take their religion seri- 
ously. The average modern Protestant 
attends services indifferently and in- 
frequently on Sundays and on week- 
days, tJic church has no part in his life. 
In the centre of Salt Lake City, lies 
Temple Squar?^on which are erected the 
Mormon Temple, the Mormon Taberna- 
cle, and a museum. The Tabernacle, 
housing a famous organ, is open to all 
faithsw I attended a Sunday afternoon 
service there, patronized largely by 
tourists. A fine male choir of forty-five 
voices rendered several numbers, and 
the congregation sang one hymn. The 
address was given by an officer of the 
church. There are no ordained Mormon 
ministers; all preaching is done by lay- 
men. The spe.'ikcr exhorted his con- 
gregation to accept the revelations of 
.loseph Smith as coming from a divine 
source. This subject is of paramount 
importance to Mormonism for its church 
is built upon these revelations and should 
doubt enter, the foundation of the faith 
crumbles. It occurred to me, while 
listening to the sermon, that the way 
to strengthen belief in the divinity of 
revelation is by impartial examination 
of the material revealed, and not through 
assertion, argumentation, or decree. 
Psychologically this latter method tends 
to put one in a frame of mind as per- 
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versely anti as the speaker is positively 
pro. Divine truth must stand or fall on 
its own intrinsic merit. Tf truth fails to 
magnetize through its natural power of 
attraction, then no amount of eulogizing 
the source can bring about acceptance 
in the minds of those who think for 
themselves, although it may have weight 
with those who let others do their think- 
ing for them. Personally, T should have 
more enjoyed listening to an inspirational 
discourse on some phase of the conduct 
of life, rather than the discussion of a 
point of church dogma. 

The Temple, of imposing architecture, 
is reserved exclusively for Mormon wor- 
shippers. The public is not admitted. 
This Temple is a shrine and an object of 
pilgrimage. Here take place not only 
the regular baptismal ceremonies of 
full immersion required of all who join 
the church, but the unique baptism by 
proxy for the dead. This is based upon 
the belief that only through membership 
in the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter Day Saints can eternal salvation 
be won. But the soul of one who passed 
on without the security of this salvation 
may yet attain it by proxy. Thus he 
joins the elect, according to the Mormon 
understanding of the Epistles of Paul : 
“Else what shall they do which arc 
baptized for the dead, if the dead rise 
not at all? Why are they baptized 
for the dead?” I Cor. XV : 20. The 
Mormons interpret the Bible literally, 
not symbolically. In this sense they 
may be classed as Fundamentalists 
among modern sects. 

In the Temple also are performed "tlie 
Mormon marriage services in which 
couples pledge their vows not only until 
“death do us part” but for everlasting 
eternity. Three more temples are 
located in Utah and others throughout 
the United States and in several foreign 
countries. Sunday morning Mormon 
services are held publicly at churches 


located in each city ward, forming loca- 
lized centres of church activities. 

The Mormon missionary system differs 
from that of other denominations. 
Missionaries are usually young men and 
women 'just graduated from school who 
have not yet assumed the responsibilities 
of married life. “It is my ambition to 
send both of my boys into the missionary 
field for the customary two years’ 
service”, I heard a Mormon father re- 
mark. When parents arc unable to 
subsidize missions the young people seek 
employment at the post to which they 
are sent. This plan relieves the churcli 
of their support, gives its young people 
the advantages of travel and new con- 
tacts at an age when they arc eager foi 
adventure and full of enthusiasm tc 
plead their cause. The history of the 
Mormons, like the history of the .Tews, 
has been that of a people marked for 
persecution. Fortunately such persecu- 
tion has ceased today, at least on the 
surface. Persecution proved a great 
source of strength to the early church. 

Modern Mormons arc the proud 
descendants of those intrepid men an<l 
women who suffered thirst and starva 
tion, blizzards ajid burning heat for the 
glory of their Cod. In conquering the 
untold hardships of desert and mountain, 
they conquered themselves, an even 
greater victory. “By their works shall 
ye know them”, and knowing, honour 
the courage and fortitude they displayed. 
This, to me, is the significance of the 
Mormons’ valuable contribution to 
United States history, — not what they 
believed, but the sacrifices and accom- 
plishments that belief brought forth. 
The thriving, populated West of today 
is an enduring monument to the vision 
of its earliest settlers, the Mormons. 

America’s present problem is to retain 
the strength and simplicity of the 
pioneer spirit in the midst of the com- 
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petition and complexity of modern life. 
When no part of this great country re- 
mained unexplored, the field of 
machinery and of ‘‘big business” became 
the new frontier. Thus we progress from 
the physical to the mental plarie. But 
the spiritual plane of endeavour still lies 


ahead for most of us. This is our next 
frontier to conquer. For guidance we 
arc looking to the Orient which for 
centuries has tread the Path so unfami- 
liar to our faltering feet. May the spirit 
of Sri Ramakrishna be made manifest in 
America. 


AMERICA’S INTEREST IN INDIAN CULTURE 

By Dll. Horace 1. Poij:man, Ph.D., 

Director, Library of Cont^renH, Washington, V.H.A. 

[This address was delivered at the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, on 
August 8rd, 1940. Our comments appear under ‘India and the World’ in the ‘Notes and 
Comments’ section.-— Kd.l 


I consider it a privilege to address 
you this evening and make some obser- 
vations on the culture of India, 
especially since this will be my last 
pronouncement before returning to 
America, where I shall pick up the 
thread unbroken, by th<* long distance 
between our countries, in my lectures to 
American college students, at various 
jioints on the way back to Washington. 
To faculties and directors of colleges 
at which I stop, I shall present the 
need for their consideration of India, 
in the many branches of their curri- 
(uilums, which without that considera- 
tion are fallacious and inadequate. 

It is fitting that my final address 
here in India should be delivered under 
the auspices of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion, which has so long maintained 
fast links with America, in whose 
principal cities there arc strong, active 
branches of the Mission, devoted not 
only to spiritual ends but also to the 
interpretation of India and its culture. 
“The Cultural Heritage of India” is 
a publication of which you can be 
justly proud. Its content is scholarly, 
exact, and also highly readable. 
I*'or this reason I am hoping it will 


prove of great value in the interpreta- 
tion of India’s past to American 
students. It stands prominently in 
the bibliographical lists of the Library 
of Congress, recommended for the 
acquisition of American libraries. In 
form^ print, and ])apcr, it is indeed a 
work of art. We shall expect still 
more and even finer works from your 
organization. 

I shall consider the culture of India 
from two points of view— its past and 
its future. Doubtless no American 
interested in the humanities would 
assert that Indie civilization has been 
inconsequential in the past and is 
negligible in our calculations for the 
future, yet doubtless few think in an 
inclusive way of India’s accomplish- 
ments. Perhaps Americans think ex- 
clusively, if at all, of your philosophy 
and religion. And justly so. For 
aside from the abortive “Aryanization’* 
now being promulgated by the German 
High Command, the Indo-European 
speaking peoples of India are the only 
branch of that linguistic stock to have 
developed and zealously preserved its 
own religious and philosophical con- 
cepts — concepts which have resisted 
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both intellectual and armed invasions, 
and revolutions throughout historical 
times. In the Rigveda one finds the 
well-developed result of profound think- 
ing on the part of your early seers. 
Much of this thinking demands further 
clarification. In the Atharvaveda a 
pre-Aryan folk religion of magic 
appears, but the sub-structure re- 
mained. Although the Upanishads 
form an intellectual revolution with 
little remaining from the Vedas except 
the adoration of the Pitris, they were 
still characteristic of Indian thought. 
And it is in the study of them that the 
foreign student is impressed by the 
lightning flashes of truth, which inevit- 
ably affect his own evaluation of him- 
self and his world as well as of the 
early thinkers of India. The Upa- 
nishads found their reaction in the still 
later growth of ritualism on the one 
hand and the infusion of Bhakti into 
worship on the other on an ever- 
increasing scale. How much of these 
phases are Aryan in their progressive 
development and how much the adop- 
tion of the pre-Aryan ideas is yet to be 
determined by a study of the primitive 
and prehistoric. The impact of all 
this on the West resulted in the 
German romantic movement of the 19th 
century together with the scientific 
study of the history and comparison of 
religions. Much of the thinking of 
Schopenhauer emanated from the Upa- 
nishads, and the responsibility for the 
American Transcendcntalist School of 
Thought lies with India. 

In the realm of pure literature 
India’s contributions are famous. 
Although the religious content is pro- 
minent it has not excluded a massive 
literature of epic, drama — which per- 
haps has a first place in antiquity, 
folk lore, law and lyric poetry, as well 
as elaborate studies in linguistics, 
aesthetics, and the poetic art. No 


teaching of the history of literature in 
the West can claim distinction without 
an adequate consideration of India. 
The history of drama is vitally con- 
cerned with India, the spread of folk- 
lore through the West from India, 
where it goes deep into the subsoil of 
culture, makes any treatment of that 
subject ludicrous without constant 
reference to Indian origins. Not until 
recent times has any grammatical or 
linguistic work approached in clarity, 
exactness and scientific perfection the 
work of Panini and his followers. The 
study of rhetorical principles and of all 
phases of law finds itself in the same 
relation to India. 

Architecture and the plastic arts have 
had a career in India wJiich we can 
study since the third century B.C. 
India’s art has had a unique history of 
theme and technique, and has never 
been excelled for imaginative power. 
Schools of art in the West arc giving 
increasing attention to this. Our chief 
task in the expansion of such study 
will be to furnish the necessary imple- 
mentation to the educational system of 
America. 

All phases of science have had a long 
and independent position in Indian 
thinking. Medicine, astronomy, mathe- 
matics and law need interpretation to 
the West. To mention one aspect 1 
was asked a number of years ago by a 
medical research scientist, if there is 
anything in the history of Indian 
medicine referring to Caesarian section. 
As a result of my studies of death 
rituals in which this operation has 
figured I was able to give him much 
interesting antiquarian material, which 
was subsequently considered important 
enough to be published for the scientific 
world. Medical science could profit 
from a careful study of Indian mate- 
rials. 
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Any one unacquainted Indian 

civilization in its various departments 
does not know, or even begin to know, 
the world history of any one of those 
phases of culture. 

It will be my pleasant task in colla- 
boration with certain others i)rescntly 
to persuade American educators to 
acquaint their students with this 
civilization on a scale hitherto unknown. 
The plan for the programme of the 
development of Indie studies in America 
can best be stated by quoting from a 
recent Bulletin of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies on ‘Indie 
Studies in America’: The programme 
will call for the training of two kinds 
of personnel — ‘the one to be engaged 
primarily in Indological research and in 
due time to fill the present chairs of 
Sanskrit and similar chairs which may 
be instituted at other great universities. 
The second kind of personnel to be 
trained is one to carry Indological 
knowledge to a larger audience through 
I ho medium of other disciplines. These 
rriefi, trained in the Indian aspects of 
Jhoir fields -fine arts, history, anthro- 
pology, political science, and a number 
(d other disciplines -would present 
India to the students in our colleges 
and universities in a far more widely 
reaching manner than is ])ossible for 
the present few professors of Sanskrit. 

‘Ill addition to the training and 
placing of personnel, we need imple- 
mentation, particularly that which 
makes the study of India possible to 
the large group jieripheral to Indology 
and dependent upon the Indologists for 
the scientific standard of the Indie 
materials it uses. It is true that the 
^ implementation for Indie studies is 
better than it is in most underworked 
fields, because there is already a tradi- 
tion (in America) of a century’s scientific 
labour in many parts of the field. But 
the implementation will not suffice for 


the expansion of Indie studies beyond 
their present limits. 

‘For the production of both the 
personnel and the implementation, we 
need a strong American school in India. 
The American School of Indie and 
Iranian studies was organized in 1934, 
primarily for the purpose of assuming 
resjKmsibility for the excavations at 
Chanhu-daro. Its very modest pledges 
of funds, first* made in *1930, evaporated 
during the depression, and even the 
excavations which were started on con- 
tributed money have not yet been 
satisfactorily completed. At some time 
the School will establish headquarters in 
Benares, where it will serve as a centre 
of training for younger American 
scholars, provide a radial point for the 
use of Americans conducting humanistic 
research in India, and participate in the 
revaluation of Indie culture which the 
Indians are making for themselves. 

1 he present status of Indie studies 
sets the problems of that field peculiarly 
before the humanities, and it is scholars 
of the humanities who must urge the 
development of Indie studies in the 
West. These studies offer a vast and 
fruitful field for research, they will be 
a tool for comprehending the world 
which is now coming to be and for 
meeting its needs, they will enrich 
humanistic studies and validate the 
liiimnnislic approach to understanding.’ 

So much for the past. It is a rich 
past. But in glorying in that past do 
not lose sight of the future. It will be 
less than futile, it will be degenerate to 
\w content to revel in that past without 
planning a vigorous future. There have 
been great thinkers in your past. There 
are some to-day. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the rellective tradition will 
carry on, but inevitably modified by 
modern seicntific approaches. Much 
revaluation of this past must be accom- 
plished within India itself as it is to be 
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applied to current and future problems 
and thought. Such revaluation is 
already appearing, but those reac- 
tionaries who refuse to revalue, who 
insist upon the continuance of tradi- 
tional values without submitting them 
to a searching, as well as sympathetic, 
analysis will be discre<iitcd jn the West. 
The students of American colleges to-day 
are no longer the playboys of the first 
quarter of this century. They are hard- 
thinking, determined realists, looking 
eagerly for real values wherever they 
can find them. They will not be inter- 
ested iji vague shoutings about the 
omnipotent Om, and secret, mystical 
interpretations of what may be 
realistically evaluated. We on our side 
stand indicted for many mistakes and 
false values, so that we must also let 
ourselves in for evaluations. We need 
intellectual understanding on each side 
to make a satisfactory adjustment of 
East with West. Much patience and 
co-operation will be needed. 

But to get down to specific ppints. 
Philosophy and religion must assume a 
new place in our development. The 
man of to-day must be less concerned 
with whether a Christ or a Krishna were 
divine incarnations than he must be 
concerned with whether what they 
taught will work in the planning of a 
good and healthy life for himself and 
fellow-beings. Spiritual fads, creeds, 
and dogmas will not help. They will 
only embitter and destroy. Ignorance 
must succumb to education. An old 
manuscript must be revered not because 
it is the supposed holy utterance of a 
seer, but because it is an expression of 
an intellect, which may have intellectual 
value for us. Where truth exists it will 
be recognized, but only when bias and 
clap-trap have been clearly shorn away 
from it. I have noticed three kinds of 
scholars in India: the reactionary who 
is impatient of all modem scientific 


methods, who is content with a tradi- 
tional point of view exclusively ; a 
second type who is still in the grip of 
medievalism and loves nothing so much 
as to argue the relative merits of this 
or that Mantra for the attainment of 
soul-forcc. (There are similar minds in 
the West too.) And finally there is the 
third who, justly dissatisfied with much 
of the Western evaluation of Eastern 
learning, carefully searches in his labora- 
tory of technical instruments or in his 
mind for an unprejudiced and just 
treatment of his subject. Yes, India is 
well on the way toward a severe and 
critical attitude toward herself, but 
there arc still many elements within her 
which would dissuade her from the 
work. The eyes of the West will be 
increasingly upon you, expectant, 
eager, but critical. Search yourselves 
well. 

Turning from the world of ideas to 
that of scientific research I would like 
to indicate briefly some of the work 
w'hich remains to be done. 

The areh.Tologist’s spade has only 
begun to turn up the facts necessary 
for the understanding of the prehistoric 
as it has affected the historic. So much 
that is unexplored in the past requires 
the light of intense archaeological work. 
To penetrate the secret of the origin of 
Indian art, for example, will reipiirc 
much delving into the earth-bound past. 
It may never be penetrated, but a 
working hypothesis for its origins may 
be forthcoming. 

In the field of languages considerable 
scientific analysis is still needed, for 
Sanskrit itself and the literary dialects 
of antiquity. The monumental work of 
the Petersburg Lexicon frequently falls 
short of the requirements of the scholar 
working in any phase of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, since so much of that literature' 
remains unexplored. In philosophy 
religion there are numerous unpublished 
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texts dealing with medieval theories 
and practices. Medieval texts on 
rituals remain almost unexplored. 
Much of modern religious practices 
have yet to come under any scientific 
observation. In the realm of pure lite- 
rature there arc texts to be published 
for the West. Even of the standard 
and long known texts, some arc still 
not published in critical editions. For 
example, the Mahabharata which is now 
receiving such excellent editorial treat- 
ment at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute at Poona. 

Many of the modern tongues of India 
remain to be studied scientifically. 
Dravidian and Munda languages have 
vast uncharted spaces. 

In the fields of anthropology and 
clJinoIogy the conceptions of the racial 
history of India will probably be subject 
to correction as the necessary investi- 
gations are pursued. 

The history of India will constantly 
be revised in the light of new inscrip- 
tions, numismatics, and literary evi- 
dence. Not too much is known about 
political and economic theory and 
practice in ancient India. Sociology 
lacks a satisfactory explanation of even 
so fundamental an clement of Indian 
17c as the caste system. The study 
of Hindu and Moslem cultures in their 
interrelations is practically a virgin 
field. If the world is to know India it 
must have much more material from 
her scholars than what exists at pre- 
sent. We in the West will assist in 
whatever way we can. 


For the pursuit of this work much 
organization and co-operation must be 
developed. Each of us has his pet 
interests, but we must try to consider 
them as they relate to the work of 
others,^ for no one field exists alone. 
The ethnographical work of a man in 
Bengal must* be considered by a man 
of Malabar. The archaeologist of 
Eastern India^must keep his eye on the 
man in Sind. Since scholars are also 
human beings they find it easier to 
crilicizc than to co-operatc. 

I hope that as India developes as a 
nation she will also develop a national 
centre for the direction of cultural 
studies, for the collection of the data, 
and the distribution of it abroad. 

The interpretation of India to 
Anifirica will depend more on what 
you do than upon the small group of 
its own scholars and educators in the 
Indie field. Riglitly or wrongly your 
ideas for the time being will be measur- 
ed by Western standards. It will be 
a. mistake to try to convert us to 
Hinduism in any of its aspects or to any 
other ism. (We have too many isms of 
our own to contend with now). Give 
us cold, reasoned facts, and arguments 
without passion or sentimentality. 
Thereby a sympathy will be created 
more genuine than any dependent upon 
other appeals. 

I desire India to succeed, to rid her- 
self of apparent delicieiieics, to take 
her place well up in whatever is to be 
the future international order, and to 
command the respect and dignified 
appreciation of the rest of the world. 
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EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

There is a feeling abroad that legisla- 
tive measures are being passed in 
Bengal which might result in the 
crippling of the educational facilities of 
the Hindu youths of that country. 
Compared to other countries of the 
world, State aid to education in India 
is extremely meagre. Many flourishing 
educational institutions in India have 
been built almost entirely by private 
effort. The amount of sacrifice which 
the Hindu community has made for the 
promotion of education is stu])cndous. 
Being the votaries of a religion that 
teaches toleration, the Hindus have done 
all that they can to help the educational 
efforts of other communities also. They 
would certainly be happy to see others 
reciprocating those feelings and render- 
ing them assistance for developing the 
educational facilities available to Hindu 
youths. The progress of the country as 
a whole de^iends upon mutual help and 
co-operation. It is wrong for any one 
community to think of placing obstacles 
and handicaps in the path of another. 
The Calcutta University has attained a 
pre-eminence by opening its doors wide 
and exercising a liberal policy over 
collegiate and secondary education in 
Bengal. Intellectual giants such as Sir 
Asutosh Mookerji have in the past 
directed the affairs of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity in such a manner as to give it a 
place among the foremost universities of 
the world. Bengalis, regardless of the 
community to whieh they belong and the 
creed they happen to profess, owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. It appears that the measures 
which are being taken in Bengal for the 
reorganization of secondary education 


may seriously deplete the finances of the 
premiet university of India. If this 
were so, the situation demands the 
immediate consideration of all who arc 
interested in maintaining the pre- 
eminent position which the Calcutta 
University has attained. 

Coming to the question of the future 
control of secondary education, we can 
only say that the practice in democratic 
countries is for the State to lay down 
the general educational policy and leave 
educationists to work out the details. 
Freedom is necessary for the growth of 
education. State-controlled Boards and 
such other devices for imposing a 
totalitarian control over education, arc 
being tried by the dictators of the West. 
We do not think that Bengal seriously 
proposes to fall in line wdth Fascism nr 
Nazism. 

INDIA AND THE WORLD 

For the welfare of India and the 
general progress of the world, it has 
become necessary to raise the prestige of 
India in the eyes of the world. Indians 
should take their place as thinkers and 
men of action. It is not enough to 
speak of the achievements of the India 
of the past, nor is it sufficient to rest 
contented with the laurels gained by 
some outstanding Indians of the present 
day. We are proud of these laurels, but 
a good deal more remains to be done. 
Students of the Indian universities 
should aim at original work which would 
contribute to the advancement of 
knowledge. Thinkers and philosophers 
should work out a synthesis of Eastern 
and Western thought and produce what 
might be termed as World’s thought. 
The Roman world was confined to the 
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countries that bordered on the Mediter- 
ranean, the thought-world of later 
European thinkers did not go much 
further. The Indians and the Chinese 
spoke of those who were outside India 
and China as Mlechchhas (barbarians). 
It is only very recently that Eastern 
thought began to jiermeate through the 
West and the thought-treasures of the 
West were valued in the East. The 
coming epoch in cultural history 
demands a true synthesis in thought; 
let it be the privilege of Indian savants 
to work it out. Some practical sugges- 
tions as to what could be done in India 
towards the working out of a cultural 
synthesis may be gathered from the 
excellent paper, on ‘America’s interest in 
Indian Culture’, appearing in this issue. 

THE IDEAL OF SERVICE 

There is a general desire on the part 
of the people of this country to contri- 
bute their quota of national service. 
The uplift of the country is the common 
aim; every one is eager to know what 
he or she should do towards making the 


India of the future. We think the best 
way to serve the motherland lies in 
every one aiming at excellence in his or 
her own line of work. Steadfastness, 
honest;^ and efficiency become manifested 
in small affairs as well as in great 
concerns. Let the artisans of India turn 
out their wares giving their whole atten- 
tion to the task and using the best of 
materials, so ihat Indijin products may 
rank among the best of their kind in 
the markets of the world. The export 
trade of this country is fast getting 
developed and it is good for us to bear 
in mind that quality tells. Yoga has 
been defined as the very dexterity of 
work. It is indeed a spiritual discipline 
to endeavour to turn out the best work. 
Patient effort, while it is in progress, has 
nothing spectacular about it. One brick 
is added to another and the individual 
builder carries out his portion of the 
work to the best of his ability. The 
combined efforts of many hands produces 
a mighty edifice which bears testimony 
to the labours of all who were engaged 
in building it. It is, indeed, a privilege 
to do one’s part thoroughly and well. 
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MYSTICISM IN THE UPANISIIADS, By 
Ban&ey Behari. Published by the Gita 
Press, Gorakhpur, India. Pp. 117. Price 
10 as. 

The sublime truths embodied in the Upa- 
iiishads have been studied jmd interpreted 
from various points of view. The small 
volume under review presents a brief but 
analytical study of the Upanishads from the 
standpoint of mysticism. In tracing the 
growth of mysticism in India the author 
refers to an early Bhakti School mentioned 
in Buddhist and Jain literatures and con- 
firmed by archeological researches, and opines 
that the vivid but stray glimpses of 
mystic thoughts available in the earlier 
portions of the Vedas constitute the relics of 
that old mysticism, the origin and develop- 
ment of which are hidden behind the mist 
of antiquity. He further maintains that 
though mysticism had such an early begin- 
ning in India it was in the Upanishads that 
it was placed for the first time on a sound 
basis with an exposition of its principles in 
a coherent and systematic form. 

The Upanishadic search for reality begins 
with a quest into the nature of the individual 
self which eventually loses its identity into 
the Universal Self and becomes one with It. 
The author illustrates the fact with profuse 
quotations from the Upanishads and points 
out that it is this union of the individual 
with the Universal that has been proclaimed 
by all the Upanishads as the one goal to be 
attained in life. The Self of the Upanishads 
is impersonal and admits of no form. Form 
may appear, but the Self is to be sought and 
seen behind the forms. The senses and the 
intellect are instruments too frail to com 
prehend the eternal Self, the way to the 
realization of which lies through intuition, 
which, as the author rightly points out, is 
not opposed to reason but a true fulfilment 
of it. The realisation of the Self ushers in 
the dawn of a new consciousness in man 
which sweeps away from his mind his old 
notions of sorrows and sufferings and holds 
the world in a new light before him. Says 
th^ author, **One who sees beyond sees 
everything in its right place. The illu- 
minated ones see redemption in the approach 
of misery, life in the call of death.” Evils 


that owe their existence to the distorted 
vision of man no longer exist for him. He 
secs everywhere the blessed hands of God at 
work. 

There are other chapters in the book 
devoted to the study of the theories of 
creation and Karma and of the place of the 
Guru in spiritual life. The author quotes 
extensively from the Upanishads and the 
sayings of Western and Sufi mystics and 
shows by a comparison of notes that the 
language of the soul is everywhere the same. 
The book is well wriLlcii and will amply 
repay a perusal. 

THE SAYINGS OF MUHAMMAD. 
Thanslyted and EDm-iD BY Ai.lama SlK 
Abduliah Al-Mamun Al-Suhrawardy, 
Published by Sir Hassan Suhraivaniy. 
3, Suhrawardy Avenue, Calcutta. Pp. 155. 

This collection of the sayings of Muhamnind 
by Sir Abdullah Suhrawardy is marked by 
a deep religious sentiment, great tenderness 
and a spirit of tolerance. Without doubt 
they belong to the great treasures of man 
kind ; and our world will be vastly different 
if a fraction of them is followed in practice. 

ALCHEMY REDISCOVERED AND 
RESTORED. By A. Cokren. Published by 
Messrs Rider Sf Co., Paternoster House, 
Paternoster Roxo, London, E.C.J^. Pp. 15S. 
Price 6 shillings net. 

The book is divided into three parts : 
Historical, Theoretical and Practical. 
Part I makes mention of Chang-Tav-Ling, 
Herms Trismegistus, Abou Moussah Difar, 
Rhasis, Albertus Magnus, Raymond Lully* 
Nicholas Flamel, Basil Valentine, Paracelsus, 
Van Helmont, Sigmund Ritcher, Roger 
Bacon, Comte de St. Germain and other 
alchemists briefly touching upon their con- 
tributions to the Art of Transmutation d 
metals and the preparing of the elixirs for 
curing diseases and prolonging life. Part H 
explains some of the symbolic terms used 
by the ancient alchemists and Part HI gives' 
an account of the laboratory work done by 
the author himself. The author claims to 
be able to reproduce the experiments men- 
tioned by the ancient alchemists. The book 
will give the modern student some clear 
ideas of this ancient science, which while 
pursuing two ever-receding ideals has mao® 
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many real contributions to Chemistry and 
Medicine. 

TANTRIK YOGA, HINDU & TIBETAN. 
By J. Marques Riviere. Transuted by 
H. £. Kennedy, B.A. Published by Messrs 
Rider 4r Co., Paternoster House, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C.4. Pp. 126, •Price 6 
shillings net. 

Within a short compass the book gfivcs an 
account of Nadis and Chakras, Asanas and 
Pr&nayamas of Hindu Yoga books. It also 
touches upon Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan 
techniques in the practice of Yoga. The 
book is referred to as the first volume of the 
ASIA series and is dedicated to Guru Shree 
Vijayshanti Surishwarji Maharaj, whom the 
author met in India. There appears to be 
at present a desire among students of com- 
parative psychology in the West to study 
the super-conscious realms of the human 
mind in the light of Yoga. Within the 
limitations of his space, the author gives 
some accurate information which may be 
found valuable by such students, and also 
by general readers. 

PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS, VOLUME 
ONE, NUMBER ONE. A QUARTERLY. 
Edited by Dagobeht D. Runes. Published 
at Riverside Drive, New York, N, Y„ 
U,S,A, Subscription for one year four 
dollars ; two years seven dollars ; foreign 
postage one dollar per annum additional. 

Large-scale production is the rule of the 
day, and the out-turn of books is no excep- 
tion to that. In every branch of knowledge 
we are flooded to-day by an unceasing 
stream of publications. And yet the un- 
usual stress of modern life demands that 
we should exercise the utmost caution in our 
selection of books, some of which are worth 
repeated perusal, some of which merit just 
a cursory glance and some again may profit- 
ably be set aside as soon as the contents 
are known. This is particularly true with 
regard to philosophical works, even the most 
easy-reading among which are sure to put 


a considerable strain upon the nervous 
system. The appearance of the quarterly 
Philosophical Abstracts, the first volume of 
which has been published in winter, 1989-40, 
will be welcomed as a highly valuable guide 
and help in the matter of judicious selec- 
tion. jtt has been able to enlist the co- 
operation of a very brilliant group of expert 
persons who give us in the current volume 
a thoroughly balanced review of all the 
notable philosophical works recently pub- 
lished from different parts of the world 
such as U. S. A., Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Soviet Union, etc. 
A glance through the journal will show 
whither the v;ind blows and how matters 
stand in the world of philosophic thought. 

JIaktoas Chatjdtiuki, 
Professor, City College, Calcutta 

TAMIL 

SHOULD YOGA BE PRACTISED? 

BASED ON THE ORIGINAL FRENCH 
CONVERSATIONS ON YOGA GIVEN BY 
‘THE MOTHER,’ Sill AUKORINDO 

ASH RAMA. Transuted into Tamil by 
Sri P. Kothandaraman, M.A., B.L. 
Published by Messrs B, G, Paul 4* 
Publishers, 4* Francis Joseph Street, George- 
town, Madras, Pp. 228. Price Re. 1. 

The book gives in a popular way the 
methods for the practice of Yoga, the 
obstacles on the way, the application of 
Yoga to mental development, and the place 
of Yoga in the life of the Spirit. The trans- 
lator has endeavoured his best to give a 
Tamil garb to sonic of the terms and 
expressions found in modern psychology 
and h.'is greatly succeeded in his attempt. 
On page 17 and certain other places the 
expressions are not happy. On the whole 
the book is very readable and will add to 
the books on modern thought which are 
steadily enriching the Tamil language. 
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THE RAMAKBISnN\ MISSION SEVASIIRAM, RANGOON 


The charitable hospital conducted by the 
Uamakrishna Mission at Rangoon is the 
second largest of its kind in the whole of 
Burma. In point of eilicient management 
and expert medical aid it may be held on 
a par with any modern institution of a 
similar type. The credit of the hospital lies 
in the fact that it turns out the maximum 
amount of service at a minimum cost. 

A new segregation ward and a maternity 
block were erected during the year 1939. 
The latter with its clinic became very 
popular and was rendering valuable service 
to the poor public of Rangoon. The total 
number of beds in 1939 was 200 of which 56 
were for females. The hospital has got its 
own laboratory and a well-equipped surgical 
theatre. 8,260 tests were carried out in the 
former and 7,178 surgical operations look 
place in the latter during 1939. 5,263 cases 
were admitted in the indoor hospital while 
3,03,691 patients received treatment in the 
outdoor department where the average daily 
attendance was 832. The death rale in the 
indoor hospital w^as only 5.25 p.c. The 
hospital had 24 qualified doctors on its staff. 

His Excellency the Governor of Burma, 
in declaring open the *Nanigram Maternity 

THE RAMAKRISIINA 

The report of the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Singapore, for the year 1939, presents an 
account of its useful activities which may 
be classified as follows: 

Preaching : Regular religious classes, lec- 
tures and prayer meetings, both in English 
and Tamil, were held and occasional lectures 
on topical religious and cultural subjects were 
arranged. The birthday anniversaries of all 
the great Teaehers of the world were duly 
celebrated. 

Educational : The Mission runs two Tamil 
schools separately for boys and girls which 
have accommodation for 187 and 136 students 
respectively. Tamil is taught up to the 
seventh standard. In both the schools 
students unable to pay fees were given free 
tuition during the year under review. In 
deserving cases books and stationery were 
also supplied free. A religious class for the 


Ward* was pleased to say inter-alia 

“ my interest in the welfare of this 

institution is keen That this hos- 

pital fills a great need in the life of 
Rangoon is obvious from the figures of 

patients ** U Ba Win, B.Sc., B.L., 

Mayor of Rangoon, expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the work done in the hospital in the 
following terms: “I am a well-wisher of 
your hospital and I agree with you that my 
interest in this institution is all the more 
great because the hospital serves the poor. 
.... The activities of this hospital have 
steadily extended and the growing popula- 
rity of the hospital is indeed an indication 
of the qfiicient treatment and attention 
given without any distinction of caste or 
creed. . . .** 

The total receipts for 1939 including the 
previous year’s balance came to 
Rs. 1,14,429-3-0 and the expenditure was 
Rs. 1,03,701-2-8. A balance of Rs. 10,728-0-4 
was left at the end of the year. 

Present needs : (1) Rs. 4,000/- for a buihl- 
ing for X-ray ; (2) Rs. 4,000/- for a separate 
kitchen for patients ; (8) Rs. 5,000/- for 
workers* quarters ; (4) Rs. 5,000/- for a small 
steam laundry. 

MISSION, SINGAPORE 

boys was conducted every Saturday. Basket- 
weaving, fretwork and carpentry were taught 
on Sundays. Sewing and cooking were parts 
of the curriculum for the girls’ school. Pupils 
of both the schools were given all facilities 
for games and special attention was paid t» 
their physical training. Boys were occa- 
sionally taken out for excursions to places of 
educational interest. A debating society was 
formed for the boys to train them up in 
elocution. The boys* school held an after- 
noon session for those who were to attend 
other English schools in the morning. 

There are two other English schools 
separately for boys and girls where classes 
are held in the afternoon. English is taughf 
up to the fifth and fourth standards in the 
boys* and girls* schools respectively. 
students in all received education in these 
two schools during the year under review. 
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Young Men's Cultural Union : An organi- 
sation called the Ramakrishna Mission Young 
Men’s Cultural Union was started during the 
year under review. The Union is devoted, 
on non-sectarian lines, to the moral, intellec- 


tual and spiritual welfare of the young gene- 
ration irrespective of any nationality. 

Present needs : An extension of the school 
premises to provide for more accommodation 
is a pressing need for the present. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSIOi/aSHRAMA, PATNA 


The report of the Ashrama for the year 
1989 presents a good record of its religious 
and humanitarian activities which may be 
classified as follows: 

Religious : Weekly scriptural classes were 
held in different parts of the city and 
private interviews were granted to sincere 
souls seeking spiritual advice from the 
Swamis. Lectures were arranged on special 
occasions for the spiritual benefit of the 
public and lecturing tours with the same 
object were undertaken by the Swamis in 
different parts of the province. The celebra- 
tion of birthday anniversaries of great 
prophets and, seers of all religions consti- 
tuted another important feature of its 
activities. 

Educational : The Ashrama conducts two 
free lower primary school s—one at its own 
compound and the other at a neighbouring 


village. Both* are meant for the children of 
the labouring and depressed classes. There 
were 46 and 31 students respectively on the 
roll during thi year under review. 

There is a free Students’ Home attached 
to the Ashrama where two students of the 
Patna University were accommodated during 
the year under report. Financial difficulty 
is proving a great handicap to the progress 
of the Home. 

The Ashrama runs a free library and 
reading room open to the public. 

Philanthropic : For rendering medical 
relief to the poor sufferers of the city the 
Ashrama has started, under the guidance 
of expert medical men, two Homeopathic 
dispensaries — one in the Ashrama and the 
Ollier outside. A total number of 21,994 
patients received treatment during the year 
from both the centres. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION ItoME OF SERVICE, BENARES 


The Home of Service is one of llic premier 
institutions of the Mission. The following 
is a short account of its report for the year 
1939. 

The indoor work of the Home comprises 
a hospital with 115 beds, a refuge for .aged 
and invalid men with 25 beds, a refuge for 
agc(’ and invalid women with 30 beds, an 
asylum for paralytic patients and provision 
for giving food and shelter to the needy. 

The total number of cases treated in the 
indoor hospital was 1,940. The daily average 
of indoor cases was 117.8. There were 32.'J 
surgical eases of which 183 w'cre major ones. 
The refuge for invalid men could not 
accommodate more than 5 inmates for want 
of funds. Shelter was provided to 25 
women invalids and 28 paralytic patients. 
Besides these food and shelter w'ere given 
to 262 men and women. 

The outdoor work of the Home consists 
of outdoor dispensaries, help to poor 
invalids and helpless ladies of respectable 
families, and special and occasional relief 
to the needy. 


The tol.il number of cases trcatctl in the 
outdoor dispensary of the Home and the 
branch dispensary at Shivalay was 2,10,646. 
The daily average attcmlame Avas 601.7 and 
the total number of surgical cases came to 
1,230, Iversons numbering 197 received 
weekly and monthly ouldoor relief in cash 
and kind and 1.230 people including stiideiils 
and stranded travellers were helped with 
books, food and such things as occasions 
demanded. 

All the three systems of treatment— 
Allop.ithie, Honuropalhie and Ayurvedic- 
are inatlc use of in the hospital. 

Immediate needs : 1. Endowments for 
beds, each costing Rs. 4,000/- in the surgical 
ward, Rs. 3,000/- in the invalid refuge and 
Rs. 2,500/- in the general ward ; 2. Bedding 
and clothing ; 3. Bs. 6,000/- for a building 
for the outdoor dispensary ; 4. Contribu- 
tions towards general expenditure ; 5. Con- 
tributions towards the T. B. Sanatorium 
already under construction at Ranchi. A 
lac of rupees more is needed for this. 
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» THE BAMAKRISHNA MISSION TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, RANCHI 


The Public may be aware from our appeal 
recently published in the papers that the 
Kamakrishna Mission has sometime ago 
purchased a plot of land measuring nearly 
240 acres at Dungri, eight miles awi/ from 
the Ranchi Railway Station, with a view 
to starting a Tuberculosis. Sanatorium. 
Constructional works have already been 
started. Our minimum immediate needs 
which have to be filled befqrc the institu- 
tion can be inaugurated arc a number of 
cottages, an administrative block including 
a laboratory, an X-ray room and an office, 
a general ward, workers* and servants* 
quarters, a well, and a few other minor 
constructions. Of these a block for workers, 
quarters for servants, a garage, two 
godowns, an embankment round an existing 
tank, and a few’ sheds for a weekly market 
have been constructed. Besides, a well, 
about 5 lacs of bricks from our own kiln 
there, a road nearly a mile long linking the 
Sanatorium with the Ranchi-Chaibassa 
Road, and a septic tank have also been 
made. 


For all these works necessary for 
starting the Sanatorium we need nearly 
Rs. 1,50,000/-, of which we have so far 
received Rs. 88,000/- and also building 
materials of about Rs. 800/- in value. 
We have further received promise of 
about Rs. 10,500/-. So we need nearly 
Rs. 1,00,000/- more. We feel no doubt that 
the generous public will respond liberally 
to this most deserving cause. All contri- 
butions will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the following: — 

1. Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, 
Belur Math, Howrah. 

2. Asst. Secretary, The Ramakrishna 
Mission Home of Service, Luxa, Benares 
City. 

8. President, Ramakrishna Math, Myla- 
porc, Madras. 

4. President, Ramakrishna Ashrams, 
Khar, Bombay. 

5. Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 4, 
Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 


V MWNAPUR FLOOD RELIEF WORK 

Ramakrishna Mission’s Appeal for Funds 


Our flood relief wwk in the Bhagavanpur 
Thana of the Contai Sub-Division of the 
Midnapur District is continuing. In the 
second week three more villages have been 
added, and in the third week another large 
village, making the total number eleven. In 
the two weeks ending on October 10th, our 
llaripur centre distributed 88 mds. 28 srs. 
of rice to 1,825 needy persons belonging to 
487 families. The water is subsiding slowly, 
and more houses are collapsing. The condi- 
tion of the people has not improved in the 
least. Rather there is a chance of an out- 
break of epidemics. The plight of the village 
last added to our list is particularly 
distressing. 

Our Tamluk branch is distributing every 
week over 25 mds. of rice to about 600 
persons belonging to 12 villages of the 
Nandigram Thana, in the Tamluk Sub- 
division. 

We have been carrying on the relief work 
to the utmost capacity of our funds, which 
are fast dwindling and should be imme- 
diately replenished. We are grateful for 
the response that our appeals for help have 


got, but we need more. Had we sufficient 
funds, we could extend our area ; but as 
it is, it is impossible. We earnestly hope 
our benevolent countrymen will generously 
come forward to help these thousands of 
poor suffering men, women, and children, 
so that we may successfully complete the 
relief work at least in the area already 
undertaken. We may remind all sympathetic 
souls that even four annas would keep a 
starving sister or brother alive for a week. 

Contributions, however small, will bo 
thankfully accepted and acknowledged at 
the following addresses: 

1. The Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, 

P.O. Belur Math, Dt. Howrah. 

2. The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 

4, Wellington Lane, Calcutta. 

Sd./- SwAMi Madiiavananda, 
Secreiaryt 

Ramakrishna Mission. 
nth October, 19Jf0. 
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3nn?f snpi spifiwhRii” 

Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


GOSPEL OF SRI llAMAKRISHNA 

The Way to the Realization op God 


Girish : “What is the way for us ?” 
*Sn llamakrishna ; “Devotion is the 
one thing essential. It reveals itself in 
three different shades as characterized 
by Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. The 
Sattva aspect of devotion appears 
Under the garb of a meek and humble 
attitude while that of Tanias displays 
the violence of a robber, as it were, 
iioizing things by force. One possessed 
of that devotion exclaims, ‘I have 
uttered Her name, and what sin can 
attach to me ! Thou art my own 
mother, and Thou shalt have to vouch- 
safe Thy vision unto me !’ ” 

Girish (with a smile): “It is from 
you that we take our lesson in this 
Tamasic type of devotion !” 

‘SVi Rarnakrishm (smiling): “There 
are signs of God-realization. One is 
merged in Samadhi. Samadhi is of 
kinds. First, it is like the move- 
ment of an ant; the Maha V&yu or the 
Great Energy creeps up slowly like an 
Secondly, it is like the swift and 


joyous movement of a fish in water. 
Thirdly, it is like the zigzag course 
o^ a* reptile. Fourthly, it is like a 
bird springing from branch to branch. 
And fifthly, it is like the movement of 
a monkey; the Great Energy jumps 
up, as it were, to the Sahasrara in the 
brain and the mind is plunged into 
Samadhi. 

“Samadhi may again be classified in 
a different way into two. The first is 
called the Sthita-Sainadhi in which one 
completely loses all sense of the 
external world. It may last for hours 
or even for days. The second goes by 
the name of Unmana-Samadhi. In it 
one withdraws the mind at will from 
all directions and places it on God. 

(To M.) “Have you understood 
this?” 

M, : “Yes, revered sir.” 

Girish : “Can He be realized 
through spiritual practices?” 

Sri Ramakfishm : “People have 
realized Him in so many ways. Some 
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realize Him by undergoing a strenuous 
course of spiritual disciplines and 
austerities. They arc called Sadhana- 
Siddhas. There are, again, a few who 
are born with the knowledge of God. 
Narada, Shukadeva and suclf* other 
souls belong to this class. They arc 
called the Nitya-Siddhas or the ever- 
pcrfcct ones. There is a third class 
comprising the Hathat-Siddhas or 
those who attain the vision of God un- 
awares. They stumble on this realiza- 
tion. It is like one coming to possess 
a vast property through a windfall, as 
our Nanda Bose did. 

“There are, again, the Svapna- 
Siddhas and the Kripa-Siddhas, that is 
to say, those that attain the vision of 
God in a dream, and those that attain 
perfection through His grace.” 

So saying, the Master loses himself 
in a spiritual mood and sings: 

‘Is it given unto all to be blessed 
with such wealth as the vision of My 
Divine Mother of the dark blue com- 
plexion ? 

What a trouble it is for me that 
my mind, steeped in ignorance as it 
is, does not understand this ! 

What a difficult practice it is, even 
for Shiva, to plunge his mind in the con- 
templation of those crimson feet ! 

One, absorbed in the thought of the 
Mother, looks with utter indifference 
even on the possessions and pleasures, 
enjoyed by kings and potentates includ- 
ing Indra, the king of heaven. 

A single glance of grace from the 
Mother sets him afloat on joy eternal ! 

The king of Yogis, the king of 
ascetics, and the king of gods meditate 
fai vain to have a glimpse of those 
blessed feet — so difficult it is of attain- 
ment; 

Kamalakanta is devoid of all virtues, 
but still doth he desire to have the 
vision of those blessed feet!* 

The Master remains absorbed for a 


time in divine ecstasy. Girish and 
other devotees arc standing before him. 
A few days back, in the Star Theatre, 
Girish displayed great violence of 
language towards the Master. But. 
now he is in a quiet mood. 

Sri Ranmkrishna (to Girish): “I 
like this attitude of yours— this calm 
attitude. I, therefore, prayed to the 
Mother saying, ‘Mother, be pleased to 
bestow on him a quiet mood, so that 
he may not use any foul words towards 
me.’ ” 

Girish (to M.): “I feel as if some- 
body is holding my tongue and not 
allowing me to speak.” 

The ecstatic mood of Sri Rama- 
krishna still continues. His mind is 
turned inwards. Slowly he is becom- 
ing dead, as it were, to the world of 
men and things. 

Now he has regained to some extent 
his normal state and is trying to bring 
the mind down from that higher plane. 
He looks at the devotees and at the 
sight of M., says, “They go there to 
Dakshineshwar. But what is that to 
me ! The Mother knows everything !” 
(To the neighbour boy): “Well, my 
good sir, what do you think? What 
is the duty of man ?” 

All are silent. Is this a hint from 
the Master that the one aim of human 
life is to realize God? 

(To Narayana): “Won’t you pass 
the examination? Hear me, my dear, 
‘He that has set himself free from the 
fetters of the world is the Shiva and 
he that is still under them is the 
Jiva.’ ”* 

The Master is still in that ecstatic 
mood. A glass of water is placed 
near him. He drinks that now and 
amuses himself by saying, “How is it 

* There is a pun on the word ‘pass.’ Th® 
Bengali word with an equivalent Rouii« 
means a ‘fetter.’ The idea is that t c 
acquisition of a new academic degree is ss 
good as putting a fresh fetter on oncse 
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that I could drink water even in this 
state of spiritual mood !” 

The Yearning for God 

It is not yet evening noiy. The 
Master is talking to Srijut AtuI, 
brother of Girish. Atul has taken his 
seat before the Master with other 
devotees. A Brahmin neighbour is 
also sitting there. Atul is a practising 
lawyer in the High Court. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Atul): “This 
is my advice to you : You should 
])ay attention to both the aspects of 
life. You should perform your secular 
duties and at the same time exert your 
best to obtain devotion to God.” 

lirahmin Neighbour : “Can one 
attain perfection wkhout a Brahmin 
birth?” 

Sri RamnkriKhna : “Why not? It 
has been laid down in the scriptures 
that a Shudra may attain devotion in 
Kali-Yuga. There arc also the ins- 
tances of Shabari^ Ruidas and Guhak 
Chandala.” 

Narayana (smiling): “Brahmins and 
Shudras, all are the same.” 

Brahmin : “Can salvation be at- 
tained in a single life?” 

Sri Ramakrishna : “What can 
remain unattained if once His grace 
descends ! If a light is brought into 
a room immersed in darkness for a 
ihousaiid years, docs it dispel the 
gloom by degrees? The whole room 


becomes illumined the moment the 
light is brought into it ! 

(To Atul) : “A spirit of burning dis- 
passion is required. It should be like 
a sword drawn out of its sheath ! To 
one possessed of such dispassion 
(Vairagyam), his relatives appear as 
deadly snaked and his home, a veritable 
pit. 

“God shoqld be adored and wor- 
shipped with a sincere and yearning 
heart. There is not the least doubt 
that lie responds to sincere prayers,*^ 

An absolute stillness reigns over the 
place. All have listened with rapt 
attention to the words of the Master 
and are absorbed in deep thoughts over 
them. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Atul): “Why? 
Don’t you have such a strong desire, 
an earnest yearning for God?” 

Atul : “How little is the mind 
attached to Him !” 

Sri Ramakrishna : “It requires 
practice. One should practise daily to 
pray* to Him. It is not attained in a 
day. Daily practice of prayer brings 
in its wake a strong longing for God. 

“How can one expect this yearning 
to dawn on him if he is engrossed day 
and night in worldly things? Jadu 
Mullick used formerly to hear and talk 
of God with an amount of eagerness, 
but lately he Las developed an aversion 
for it. He keeps himself surrounded 
day and night by a band of flatterers 
and indulges in worldly talks.” 



LETTER OF SWAMI TURIYANANDA 


My dear Mr. . . 

I thank you for your kind letter of 
July 4th which was replete with the 
news of you all. ‘ It was so good of you 
to write to me such a long descriptive 
letter. Your money order has also duly 
reached. 1 am sorry that you have 
sent it to me out of your income which 
I know is scarcely enough for your own 
requirements. However I wish to tell 
you here that you should not strain 
yourself for me in any way. For that 
would hurt me much. 1 got a letter 
from Miss ... a few weeks ago in 
which she told me how Mr. . the 
children and herself were in the Ashrama 
and how they enjoyed the peaceful 
atmosphere there and were benefitted 
thereby. Her letter delighted* me 
exceedingly. Will you kindly thank her 
for me? I am sorry I cannot write 
replies to all the letters I got. But I 
know Miss . . . will understand it and 
will excuse me. I am doing much 
better now. Physically I have im- 
proved a good deal. But my nerves 
are not restored to their proper condi- 
tion yet. I still feel nervous debility 
at times and my head is not quite free 
from the weakness either. Mother 
alone knows what She is doing with me. 
But that She is doing the very best for 
me, I have not the least doubt about it. 
It does not matter where and how She 
keeps me, but it would give me infinite 
delight if I can hear that you all are 
keeping close to Mother and have made 
Her the sole aim and end of your lives 
here and hereafter. It is such a plea- 
sure to learn that ... is doing better 
and that he is liked and loved by you 
all so much. It would be nice if he 


, Brindaban, Aug. 16th, 1004. 

can come to the city at least for a little 
time. He has been living in one place 
for quite a length of time. A little 
change may prove beneficial to him in 
more ways than one. But he is so 
considerate and will do what is proper 
and good I feel sure. I could not 
understand very well about the “peti- 
tion” you have mentioned in your 
letter. But whatever it might be you 
need not be so much concerned and 
sorry for signing it. It should not be 
given so much importance at miy 
rate. I apprehended some misunder- 
standing that was going on in the city 
with regard to me some time ago. Of 
course I could not understand the 
nature of it. However I immediately 
stopped writing letters to my friends 
there, which I thought might be the 
cause for it. I am for peace and har- 
mony and would sacrifice anything to 
keep them. Life is already full of 
vexation and troubles and we need not 
try to add to them any more. May 
Mother bless you all. May you all stick 
to nothing else but Mother. “Suflicicnt 
unto the day is the evil thereof”, never 
forget this. Hold on to Mother and 
whatever tries to obstruct it reject the 
same altogether forthwith. . . . Your 
growing spiritual condition on account 
of the mantram has delighted me 
beyond all description. May it be with 
you ever more. My blessings and 
love to your very dear children 
and best wishes and love to . . . and 
• • • 

With best wishes and love to you as 
ever, 

Yours in the Mother, 

Turiyananda 



HUMILITY AND TOLIRANCE NECESSARY FOR THE 
PURSUIT OF TRUTH 


The pursuit of truth has its own 
technique; it also demands a certain 
discipline. Students of truth who have 
taken up for investigation the external 
world of nature invariably approach 
their quest with an open mind. Freeing 
themselves of all prejudices, they 
cultivate the power of accurate observa- 
tion and the capacity for weighing all 
available evidence. By patient endea- 
vour, guided by a keen receptive mind, 
they arrive at conclusions, which they 
are ready to lay aside if further evidence 
disproves their validity. Science knows 
no limitations of caste, creed or 
nationality or even of time. The 

scientist of to-day fully utilizes the 
achievements of all his predecessors and 
freely bequeaths his own achievements 
to his successors. There is nothing 
hidden or occult in the wide fields of 
science; a new discovery, a fresh addi- 
tion to the store of scientific knowledge 
. is immediately declared from the house- 
tops, as it were. Periodicals in all pro- 
gressive languages speedily set about to 
circulate the new truth to scientists all 
over the world. The scientist seeks no 
material gain; we are not concerned 
here with the prostitution of science for 
private gain by men who are not 
scientists. The truth-seeker, the pure 
scientist who is sustained in his arduous 
endeavours by intellectual curiosity and 
the earnest desire to advance the bounds 
of human knowledge is fully engrossed 
his work; he has neither the leisure 
^nor the inclination to think of the stock 
exchanges and such other money-making 
avenues. Even his own personal emol- 
ument, he usually makes over to the 
Advancement of the cause that is near 
And dear to his heart. Another 


characteristic of the scientist is his 
extreme humility. It was a great 
scientist who said that knowledge was 
as broad as the sea and that the indi- 
vidual seeker* was lik^ a little child 
which busied itself picking pebbles on 
the sea-shore. 

• « • 

Now coming to those truth-seekers 
who have taken up for exploration of 
the internal realm of the spirit, we find 
that the best among them are even hum- 
bler and more tolerant than the scien- 
tists. They whom the world reveres as 
prophets, spiritual giants and sons of 
God, call themselves the servants of 
humanity ; they plainly tell us that other 
prophets and seers have preceded them 
and that they themselves have come 
not tp destroy, but to fulfil. In un- 
equivocal language they acknowledge 
that there are many paths leading to 
the same goal and that *all religions are 
in substance one and the same.’ The 
humility and tolerance of the little child 
is held up by them as an example for 
us to follow. ‘Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the 
same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven,’ are the words spoken by a son 
of God. Truth-seekers in the spiritual 
realm divest themselves of all worldly 
possessions; voluntary poverty is 
enjoined by them on all who seek to 
follow their teachings. Great prophets 
have appeared in the world to help 
humanity in the critical periods of its 
chequered history. But the race has 
never been extinct at any time. The 
lesser prophets are known as saints, 
seers and mystics. They have appeared 
in all countries, in all ages. Although 
separated by time and space, they bear 
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among themselves a very close family 
resemblance. Their spiritual experiences 
are so similar and carry conviction to all 
earnest souls by their universality and 
simplicity. All that are pure in heart 
and seek truth with an open mLid pay 
the highest respect to the prophets, 
seers, saints and mystics of all nations 
and of all lands. 

« « r 

Mystics are the finest flowers of the 
human race, and as such, they belong 
to the race as a whole. They stand 
outside the limitations, restrictions and 
codes of regulations of organized 
religions ; nevertheless, institutional 
religions, in order to promote their own 
ends, have often freely drawn upon the 
teachings of the sons of the spirit. 
Mystics care more for the spirit of 
truth than for the forms in which it 
expresses itself; whereas, institutional 
religions seldom tolerate any deviation 
from form and procedure and by their 
insistence on externals often miss the 
spirit of truth. As investigators in tiie 
domain of the spirit, mystics transcend 
the conventional limitations of society; 
nevertheless, they have been potent 
centres around which widespread 
organizations for social amelioration 
have often sprung up. Mystics are 
creative; their writings exhibit, origin- 
ality and testify to the fact that their 
thoughts had their origin in the depths 
of the spirit; the professors of institu- 
tional religious, on the other hand, are 
commentators, their function seems to 
be to interpret religious truths to con- 
form to the theory and practice of the 
religious sect to which they belong. 
These considerations lead us to the con- 
clusion that religion is a social activity, 
whereas the quest of the highest spirit- 
ual truth is super-social. 

Society needs a religion as much as 
it needs a judicial system, an economic 
programme and a scheme of education. 


In ancient and medieval societies all 
these were brought within the frame- 
work of religion. Religion in those days 
had a sort of a totalitarian control over 
the body, the mind and the spirit of its 
votaries. Priests and prelates were 
vested with spiritual and temporal 
power. They controlled education and 
framed the laws of the country. The 
growth of the universities, the general 
advancement in knowledge, and the 
widespread attempt in all countries tr) 
attain the ideal of universal literacy had 
the effect of weakening priestly power. 
The new vistas opened up by astronomi- 
cal and physical science gave a rude 
shock to the smug and comfortable 
cosmology of ancient religions. Archae- 
ological and historical research and the 
conclusions of biological science gave a 
different story about the origin of man 
and the incredibly long time that elapsed 
before civilization and recorded history 
began. The spread of science has also 
effected a revolution in men’s modes of 
thinking. Personal authority does not 
count in the domains of science. The 
investigator is called upon to prove his 
conclusions before accepting them, 

« » * 

The tools of science, we mean the 
technique which positive science adopts 
for arriving at truth, have been found 
to be so valuable that thinkers began 
using the same technique for the investi- 
gation of other subjects also. Higher 
criticism aims at subjecting the Christian 
religious scriptures to the same scrutiny 
as that to which other historical docu- 
ments are subjected. The doctrine of 
special creation mentioned in the Genesis 
is questioned by science which also 
challenges the right of any individual or 
body of men to check any other 
individual from pursuing truth in his 
own chosen way. This attitude on the 
part of thinking men has given rise to 
the dasucal conflict between science and 
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religion. Throughout the agesi there 
have been men who^ blinded by a mis- 
taken zeal for what they considered 
their religion, have persecuted other 
men for holding slightly differing views. 
We have heard of the horrors^ of the 
Inquisition of the medieval ages and the 
concentration camps of modern times. 
The reasons for such violent methods 
adopted by religion are not far to seek. 
In spite of its super-social pretensions, 
religion as it exists in practice is entirely 
a social activity; and it is well known 
that the social organism resents any un- 
called for intrusion into its settled order 
of life. India solved this problem by 
putting the Sannyasin, the disinterested 
seeker of truth, outside the pale of 
sriciety. He was free to carry out his 
experiments with truth in his own way 
unobstructed and unobstructing. 

The professors of institutional religions 
have also strongly held the view that 
certain religious truths should be 
accepted on the basis of faith, for such 
truths, they say, do not admit of proof 
iii terms of the established canons of 
reasoning known to logic and method- 
ology. Reason being a product of life 
cannot prove life, much less can it 
prove the spirit, is the usual argument 
advanced by them. There is a certain 
amount of weight in this argument as 
may be seen from the controversies 
raging between the rival schools of 
rational thought and intuitional insight. 
The case for the professors of organized 
religions becomes weak when they make 
claims of special revelation and apostolic 
succession. When they want us to 
accept on their word that the highest 
truth was revealed to only a single 
individual who lived in some place at 
some definite time and that they who 
the successors in the legitimate line 
discipleship hold the keys to that 
Revealed truth and further tell us that 


we should accept that truth on their 
own terms, or be damned eternally, the 
bold spirits among us prefer eternal 
damnation to the accepting of such 
patent drugs advertised as a sure cure 
for all. our spiritual ills. The Vedan- 
tists— by which term we shall denote 
all seekers of the liighest truth, regard- 
less of the official label attached to 
them — are always humble and tolerant 
and extremely reasonable. They are 
always ready to undergo the necessary 
iliscipline and win truth by their own 
efforts. If you prescribe forty days’ 
fasting, or the maintaining of absolute 
silence for the same number of months, 
or the observing of unbroken celibacy 
for the same number of years, the 
Vedantist is quite prepared to give a 
fair trial to your suggestions. He is 
ready to undergo any arduous discipline 
to secure that freedom which the 
realization of the highest truth brings 
in its wake. But let it be clearly under- 
stood that the Vedantist seeks that 
freedom and that truth as his inalien- 
able birthright and not as a free gift 
from any person or group of persons. 

» » » 

Let us try to state briefly the attitude 
of the Vedantist towards science and 
religion. The Vedantist accepts the 
claims of positive science within the 
limitations it has set for itself. In the 
domain of the spirit he is prepared to 
accept intuition as a means of discern- 
ing truth provided it is universal, that 
is, accessible to all sons of men who are 
prepared to undergo the necessary 
discipline. God, according to the 
Vedantist, is no respecter of persons. 
It He revealed Himself in the midst of 
a burning bush, some thirty-five cen- 
turies ago, to a certain individual in 
far-off Egypt, He is sure to reveal Him- 
self now and for all time to come to 
other individuals of other lands. Sub- 
ject to this condition the Vedantist is 
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ready to accept all religions as so many 
pathways to the same Reality. Soham 
or the Hebrew version of it 1 Am That 
I Am is the name of that Reality. It 
is the goal of all men, some have already 
reached It, others are approaching It 
and yet others, are loitering on the path- 
way, sightseeing. They have tempora- 
rily lost sight of the goal. Ultimately 
all have to reaqh the goal, there is no 
exception. There is no chosen race and 
there is no eternal damnation, says the 
Vedantist. The idea of a chosen people 
is Semitic ; it was necessary to rouse up 
from lethargy a fallen and enslaved race 
such as the Israelites who sojourned in 
Egypt. By persisting in the claim, the 
Jew has become a very much unwanted 
individual in all countries among all 
nations. 

« « * 

The Vedantist never picks up a 
quarrel with those who make the claim 
of special revelation and apostolic 
succession. More than one sect makes 
the claim and the Vedantist is perfectly 
contented to be a mere spectator and 
allow the rival claimants for special 
revelation to fight among themselves 
and settle the issue. Further, he values 
his time and would forge ahead with an 
open mind to seek for the pearl of great 
price. Has the Vedantist the right to 
interpret other religious scriptures ? 
There is no question of *‘other.” Even 
as the scientist claims to make full use 
of the material furnished by all his 
predecessors, so does the student of 
truth claim the right to peruse all 
religious scriptures of all lands. The 
Christians may put forward special 
claims to the ownership of the Holy 
Sepulchre and the Muslims may claim 
exclusive rights over the Eaaba in 
Mecca. We do not contest their claims. 

But the words uttered by Christ and 
Muhammad, two of the greatest sons of 
humanity form the common heritage of 


mankind. They spoke in the name of 
God, our common Father. They 
declared that they received the truth j 
from God, the source of all truth, all 
beauty and all goodness. With 
humility and tolerance we approach 
these great teachers and listen to their 
voice. We love them, we revere them 
and none shall stand between us and 
our beloved teachers. 

* * * 

In this connection, we desire to quote 
in extenso from the Ilarijan the reply 
given by Mahatma Gandhi to a Muslim 
research scholar who questioned his 
right to interpret the Quran. Mahatma ji 
makes mention of the distinguished 
Muslim friends who presented him with 
copies of translations of the holy book 
and also mentions the fact that many 
pious Muslims had remarked that he 
was a better Muslim than most Muslims 
in that he acted in the spirit of the 
Quran and knew more of the life of the 
Prophet than most Muslims. He then 
proceeds to say; 

•‘The research scholar is right in 
imputing to me the desire to read my 
meaning into the Quran. Surely there 
is no harm in it so long as I remain 
absolutely faithful to the text and 
approach my task with a prayerful 
and open mind. My correspondent 
should know as a scholar that an 
interpretation of a life or a book is 
not necessarily correct because it has 
been handed down for generations. 
An error does not cease to be one after 
a given number of repetitions by a 
given number of men for a given 
number of years. The Biblical texts 
are still being corrected. And many 
good Christians believe that the 
Christianity of the West is a negation 
of Christ’s central teaching. It is just 
possible that the research scholar’s 
views about the qualifications required 
for reading and interpreting the 
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Quran and his own interpretation are 
wrong, and that my being a non- 
Muslim is no bar to my reading the 
Quran or interpreting it. And it is not 
at all impossible that my interpreta- 
tion may be found to be right. It 
will be an evil day if the reading and 
interpreting of religious books are to 
be confined only to those who wear 
particular religious labels. I ask my 
correspondent and his companions, as 
their friend, to shed what in my 
opinion is their gross intolerance and 
give the same credit to others for 
seeing truth as they claim for them- 
selves. No one has a monopoly of 
truth. All truth represented by im- 
perfect humans that we arc is rela- 
tive. We can each act according to 
our lights*. God alone knows the 
reality. That being so, it behoves re- 
search scholars at least to be humble 
and tolerant. Fanaticism and intoler- 
ance can neither conduce to research 
work nor advance the cause they rep- 
resent.’’ 

These words admirably sum up the 
whole situation. . With characteristic 
lucidity Mahatmaji expresses in a few 
well-chosen words many profound truths. 

In the coming age of closer world co- 
operation it is necessary for us all, 
Hindus, Christians, Muslims and others 
to dine together and pray together. In 
many of the Ramakrishna Mission 
monasteries, we observe the Christmas 
Day with as much fervour as devout 
Christians. In the residential schools in 
Ceylon conducted by the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Muslim, Buddhist and Hindu 
children dine together and whenever 
,they wish to do so attend each other’s 
prayers and no parent ever objected to 
this. The present writer has also very 
pleasant memories of participating 
several times in the birthday celebra- 
tions of the Prophet and speaking on 
that great life which it was the proud ^ 
8 


privilege of Arabia to bestow to the whole 
world. 

* « * 

The Vedantist lays emphasis on the 
super-social aspect of religion. That is 
why ft is possible for him to fraternize 
with the followers of all faiths. In a 
way, it is considered necessary by him 
for his own spiritual development to 
approach all faiths with a prayerful and 
open mind. Think of the joy of real- 
izing the same truth, through seemingly 
diffcrejit paths. Sri Ramakrishna, the 
prophet of the harmony of religions 
has given the modern world the lead 
for the achieving of inter-religious unity 
and inter-communal concord. His 
message is for all castes, creeds and 
nationalities. The best minds of the 
world have expressed themselves in 
favour of it. The message is old, it 
belongs to all great faiths and has been 
expressed by many prophets, saints, 
seers and mystics. Sri Ramakrishna 
live;! it, realized it in all its bearings 
alid thereby made it dynamic. It 
certainly elevates human character and 
makes man more social and sociable. 


Humility and tolerance arc of para- 
mount value for the earnest aspirant for 
spiritual realization. They also play a 
very important part in the pursuit of 
truth in the domains of science and 
philosophy. No sane man refuses to be 
inoculated against hydrophobia because 
Louis Pasteur, the discoverer of the 
serum and the method of inoculation 
happens to be a Frenchman. No one 
will credit with sanity the unfortunate 
individual who refuses to study the 
Transcendental Aesthetic on the ground 
that Immanuel Kant is a German. If 
Carlyle and Gibbon without assuming 
the label of Muslims derived profit and 
pleasure by studying the life and teach- 
ings of the Prophet, why should the 
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same profit and pleasure be denied to 
any one of us? At the approach of 
peaceful eventide the muezzin from the 
minaret calls the faithful to prayer. At 
the break of the new dawn of toleration, 
harmony and mutual understanding, the 
Sage of Dakshineshwar calls upon all 
mankind to sink all differences and 
bend down in prayer to the All-Merciful. 


Through the mouth of his chief disciple, 
he offers this prayer on behalf of all 
who stand for harmony and toleration : * 
**May He who is the Brahman of the 
Hindus, the Ahura-Mazda of the Zoroas- 
trians, the Buddha of the Buddhists, the 
Jehovah of the Jews, the Father in 
Heaven of the Christians, give strength 
to you to carry out your noble idea.” 


BUDDHI-YOGA IN THE GITA 

By D. S. Sharma, M.A. 
Privcipal, Pachaiy appals College, Madras 


Nothing shows the intellectual robust- 
ness of the teaching of the Gita as the 
place that is assigned in it to Buddhi 
or understanding. If we gather together 
all the passages in which the word 
Buddhi and its synonyms (Dhi, Prajna 
etc.), derivatives and compound.^ are 
used, we get a new light on the teaching 
unperceived before. Let us begin with 
the psychological analysis given in the 
third chapter. 

*^The senses are great, they say; the 
mind is greater than the senses, greater 
than the mind is the understanding 
(Buddhi), but what is greater than the 
understanding is He (the Atman).” 

The Gita is, of course, following here 
its great prototype — ^the Kathopanishad, 
which in a famous passage compares the 
soul in the body to a hero in his chariot 
and Buddhi or understanding to his 
charioteer. The Upanishad says : — 

”Know then that Self is the master 
of the chariot and the body is the 
chariot. Know then that the under- 
standing is the charioteer and the mind 
is the reins. The senses are said to be 
the horses, and the objects of sense are 
the paths.” 


This Upanishadic scheme is generally 
followed in the Gita — namely, the 
ascending order of the senses, the mind, 
the imderstanding and the self — except 
that sometimes Ahamkara or self- 
consciousness is interposed between the 
mind and the understanding as in the 
Sankhya system. Buddhi is thus next 
only to Atman in man. The rational 
element in us is next only to the spirit- 
ual element. Therefore it is not by 
suspending our reason but by fully 
exercising it that we can rise to the 
highest level of the spirit. In some 
schools of Theism, Christianity for 
example, intellect and reason are almost 
always suspect. They say that reason 
is opposed to faith, that intellectual 
enlightenment is generally inimical to 
love of God and that salvation lies in 
righteousness and love and not in knowl- 
edge or the training of the understand- 
ing. Christ is quoted as saying that 
“whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child 
shall in no wise enter therein.” But 
this only means that we should 
be as innocent as a child and not 
as ignorant as a child. For our 
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talents are as much God-given as our 
emotions. And it should not be 
• forgotten that Christ has also a parable 
about **the talents” and says that he 
who does not ’improve his stock shall be 
deprived of it. At any rate in the well- 
balanced philosophy of the Gita intellect 
is neither neglected nor over-emphasized. 
Accordingly the discipline of man is 
always the discipline of the whole man 
— ^Indriyas, Manas and Buddhi. And 
enlightened understanding plays as 
prominent a part in Bhakti-Yoga and 
Karma-Yoga as in Jnana-Yoga. The 
Bhakti that is taught in the Gita is no 
unbalanced emotion any more than the 
Karma that is taught there is un- 
enlightened action. This will be clearly 
seen when we note carefully the implica- 
tions of what the Gita calls Buddhi- 
Yoga and the relation of this Yoga 
to other kinds of Yoga. 

Let us take, for instance, the passage 
in the second chapter in which the 
expression Buddhi-Yoga occurs for the 
first time. 

“Far inferior indeed is mere action, 
O Arjuna, to equanimity of mind. So 
take refuge in equanimity. Miserable 
are they who work for fruit. 

“A man of even mind puts away here 
both good and evil. Therefore strive 
for Yoga. Yoga is skill in action. 

“Sages of even mind, who give up 
the fruits of their actions, are freed from 
the bond of birth and go to the place 
where no ills exist. 

“When thy understanding has crossed 
the slough of delusion, thou wilt become 
indifferent to what has been learnt and 
also what is yet to be learnt. 

“When thy understanding which is 
distracted by the Vedic texts rests 
steadfast and firm in spirit— then wilt 
thou gain true insight.” 

In all these verses either Buddhi-Yoga 
or Buddhi-Yukta or simply Buddhi is 


used.r And from them we infer that 
according to the Gita, Buddhi-Yoga 
implies (1) equanimity or evenness of 
mind, (2) detachment, (8) freedom from 
the pairs of opposites, (4) absence of 
error or delusion and (5) ability to rise 
above the letter of the law and to rest 
steadfast in spirit. In short it is the pre- 
liminary discipline of the mind which is 
indispensable to every piode of spiritual 
life. Buddhi-Yoga is the basis of all 
types of Yoga — ^Karma-Yoga, Bhakti- 
Yoga, Dhyana-Yoga and Jnana-Yoga. 
In fact that is one of the reasons why 
we find that these are never mutually 
exclusive. And 1 think we are justified 
in saying that Karma-Yoga is only 
Buddhi-Yoga plus disinterested action, 
that Bhakti-Yoga is only Buddhi-Yoga 
plus loving devotion to God, that 
Dhyana-Yoga is only Buddhi-Yoga plus 
unwavering contemplation of the spirit, 
and that Jnana-Yoga is only Buddhi- 
Yoga plus a vision of the oneness of all 
things in the Absolute. 

It is interesting to notice that in the 
following verses where worshippers are 
described, Buddhi-Yoga is mentioned as 
the means by which they reach God. 

“Their minds are fixed on me, their 
lives rest in me, and of me they ever 
converse enlightening one another. 
Thus are they delighted and satisfied. 

“On those that are ever devoted to 
me and worship me in love I bestow the 
Buddhi-Yoga by which they come to 
me.” X. 9, 10, 

Again in the description of the two 
paths — the downward path and the up- 
ward path in II. 62-65 — ^we are taught 
that the loss of Buddhi (Buddhi-nasha) 
in the former and the steadfastness of 
Buddhi in the latter are the last stages. 

Further light is thrown on the import- 
ance of Buddhi in the Gita by the use 
of the word Vijnana as distinguished 
from Jnana. These two words — Jnana 
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and Vijnana, that is, spiritual realization 
and intellectual enlightenment — ^are 
mentioned in conjunction in five different 
places— III. 41, VI. 8, VII. 2, IX. 1 and 
XVIII. 42. If we examine these verses 
we realize what great emphasis the 
Divine Teacher lays on intellectual 
enlightenment. According to Him 
intellectual enlightenment is next only 
to spiritual realization. In faet spiritual 
realization is never complete without the 
enlightenment of the understanding. 
For He says : — 

^‘I will set forth to thee in full both 
Vijnana and Jnana which when thou 
hast learnt nothing more remains for 
thee to know.” VII. 2. 

“As thou dost not cavil, I will ex- 
pound to thee this profound secret of 
Jnana along with Vijnana, by under- 
standing which thou wilt be released 
from evil.” IX. 1. 

The connection of Buddhi with 
Vijnana is obvious. The awakening of 
Buddhi results in Vijnana as the awaken- 
ing of the Atman results in Jnana. The 
latter is the fulfilment of the former and 
not its negation. 

At the same time the Gita is not un- 
aware of the dangers of the understand- 
ing. In its characteristic way it speaks 
of three kinds of Buddhi — Sattviki, 


Rajasi and Tamasi. The last type is 
described thus : — 

“The understanding which being 
enveloped in darkness regards wrong as 
right and which reverses all values is 
Tamasi.” XVIII. 82. 

And this type is best illustrated in the 
description of the wicked men in the 
sixteenth chapter : — 

“Men of demoniac nature know neither 
right action nor right abstention. Nor 
is purity found in them, nor good con- 
duct nor truth. 

“They say, ‘The world is false, without 
a moral basis and without a God. What 
is there that does not spring from 
mutual union ? Lust is the cause of all.’ 

“Holding this view these lost souls of 
swall understanding who commit cruel 
deeds come forth as enemies for the 
destruction of the world.” XVI. 8-10. 

Thus, though the Gita is a theistic 
gospel and ends on the note of self- 
surrender, its object is not to bring a 
weak, ignorant, anaemic self to the feet 
of God, but a strong enlightened and 
fully developed self. Its view of the 
intellect of man may be expressed in 
words similar to those of an English poet 
who expressed his view of poetry thus 

“Poetry does not save the soul of 
man, but it makes it worth saving.” 


TO KNOW GOD 

To acquire the knowledge of God deep contemplation is more useful than 
study, sighs serve better than reasonings, tears better than beautiful thoughts, 
prayer better than reading, the consideration of heavenly things better than 
the care of the things of the earth. 


— Life of union with God. 



CHRIST, THE CONQUEROR OF SATAN 

By Swami Vijayananda 


St, Luke narrates the story of 
Christ’s fight with Satan in this way: 
“And in those days he did eat nothing ; 
and when they were ended, he after- 
wards hungered.” Indeed it is quite 
natural for Christ not to eat anything 
during the forty days of intense spirit- 
ual joy and the superhuman attempt 
to remain established in it. After forty 
days of fasting, when he came back to 
His bbdy, He felt liuiigry; and at the 
same time, in the form of memory, 
there came to His consciousness the 
thought that though food was not 
present there, with a fraction of the 
power which He had just abandoned. 
He could change the very stones into 
delicious bread; but He knew that this 
would be to fall into the trap of vanity. 
Later in Ilis life wc lind Him using 
many of those powers against which He 
had fought. What caused this differ- 
ential procedure ? Because later He 
was Master of the powers ; He constant- 
ly felt and knew in His heart of hearts, 
that it was the Father Who was work- 
ing through Him. But at this first 
stage of formation, in this period of the 
establishment of the union between the. 
Son and the Father, He still felt 
separate from His Beloved God. At 
this stage, though the temptations were 
only in the form of memory they were 
not powerful enough to drag Him away 
from His joyous state; nevertheless, 
their presence was felt, — they were 
there. The temptations in the aggre- 
gate are personified into a tempter, the 
Satan of Christendom, a false represen- 
tative of the I^ivine Personality. 

After remaining submerged, so to say, 
in Divine Love, for full forty days, the 
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individual self was almost completely 
cleansed. It had reached the state of 
perfect communion with the Universal 
Self in which, every joy is enjoyed and 
every sorrow suffered. So, His past 
memories could not tempt Jesus any 
more to retrace His steps. Let us read 
again the story of this fight, already 
virtually won by .Jesus, the Anointed 
One. St. Luke tells us what he might 
hiw’v heanl directly from the lips of 
St. Paul: “And the devil said unto 
him, If thou be the Son of God, com- 
mand this stone that it be made bread. 
And Jesus answered him, saying. It is 
written that man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word of 
God.” Needless to point out that when 
Divine Love is born in man then the 
(nily* food which sustains him is the 
word of his Beloved God. But, not- 
withstanding that, if we are real sear- 
chers, wc shall sec that this first 
utterance of the Son of God, on coming 
down from Ilis lofty, ecstatic experi- 
ence, has a deep significance. Christ 
says that man is not only an eating 
animal. By referring to eating He has 
included the whole of our animal 
necessities. He exhorts us mildly to 
forget that we are human animals, and 
moreover He invites us to the field of 
Divine Love. He tells us that all our 
hunger will disappear if only we feed 
ourselves with the words of our 
Beloved, God. We all know that the 
hunger for food is the lowest mani- 
festation of all hungers, desires. How 
to go beyond all these causes of sorrow ? 
The Son of God says: “Feed your- 
selves with every word of God.” With 
this utterance He silences the smaller 
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desires once and for all. Now let us 
see what He did with greater and 
subtler desires. 

**And the devil, taking him up into a 
high mountain, showed unto him all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time. And the devil said unto him, All 
this power will I give thee, and the glory 
of them : for that is delivered unto me ; 
and to whomsoever I wilt I give it. If 
thou therefore wilt worship me, all shall 
be thine.” After the conquest of the 
animal propensities and their past 
memories, the next to be conquered is 
the lure of power. We must not forget 
that with .Tesus one of the very first 
motive forces in the search for Divin- 
ity was the suffering of the children 
of Abraham. Since His childhood, He 
had heard of it; as a youth He must 
have seen His own brethren persecuted 
and maltreated, He must have suffered 
tremendously seeing the Jews treated by 
the Romans as beasts of burden; and 
He also, like the rest of His race, must 
have prayed fervently for Divine inter- 
vention, for the promised king men- 
tioned in their sacred books. All those 
prayers were but noble desires, prayers 
for help from persecution. In all those 
prayers, while thinking of the sufferers, 
unconsciously He included Himself, 
which was most natural. Was He not 
a Jew Himself? Did not His parents 
fly away to Egypt when He was a 
baby? So you see that His prayers 
and noble thoughts were not completely 
selfless. Had they been so, He would 
not have suffered from their conse- 
quences; He would not have suffered 
from the temptation of power, presented 
before Him in the form of offered 
empires. And not only that, but their 
glory, the vanity of the emperors, also 
came to trouble Him. 

It is said that selfless, non-egoistic 
work cleanses our spirit, and we do a 
certain amount of charity in our life; 


but still we feel perplexed to find our- 
selves more or less in the same obscure 
place where we started our good works. ^ 
Sometimes, certain people complain of 
having felt more tied, their existence 
more complicated after years of charit- 
able work. Why does this happen? 
Because all those noble souls did not 
know one very important fact, namely, 
they never knew the secret of keeping 
unattached from their objects of charity. 
It is not unusual to find people who 
work in different charitable institutions 
with identical aims, becoming narrow 
and mean, and criticizing and attacking 
each other. This egoism which is very 
difficult to efface has been the cause 
of many noble religious schools degene- 
rating into sects of fanatics I We all 
know that it is extremely difficult to 
get away from this Satan of ours, this 
egoism; fortunately the only way to 
purify ourselves is to drop the past, 
ignorant ego. There are many ways of 
achieving this. If you are introspect- 
ive, if you truly feel that your present 
existence is not real, if it appears to 
you that your ego of to-day is nothing 
but a bundle of thousands of ignorant 
H-consciousness,’ and further if you are 
disturbed by the many unrealities with 
which you feel yourself covered, which 
do not allow you to be your true self; 
then without losing a single moment, 
begin saying to yourself, “I am not 
this.” Continue repeating this idea in 
your mind, and at the same time watch 
your mental plane, where innumerable 
I’s will present themselves to tempt 
you, to confound you; but do not be 
nervous, nor bewildered; accept none 
of those presentations of your unreal 
impermanent selves. Only be steady, 
keep on with this practice, day in and 
day out, until you have purified your- 
self completely from all those transitory 
shadows of your self; then Reality will 
shine within you, and you will be free. 
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The second path is for those who are 
dynamic in nature; people who are the 
benefactors of human society; men and 
women, who not only feel for the needy 
but are active in assuaging their sor> 
rows and sufferings. These pebple, if 
they ever find themselves becoming too 
attached to their work, if they ever 
feel that this attachment is causing 
them sorrow, if they are ever disturbed 
by the idea that their noble, bene- 
volent work is taking them away from 
their Ideal, be it union with the Father 
in Heaven or Eternal Salvation, then 
I think, it is time for them to begin 
to search for the cause of their discom- 
fiture. A little steady, though it may 
be painful, watching will bring up to 
their conscious plane the fact that 
although they were doing apparently 
selfless work, they were not completely 
free from their little ego, which had 
maintained its narrow separate exist- 
ence; the ego which instead of grow- 
ing towards universal consciousness, 
had clung to its mistaken origin, and 
all the time was behaving as the former 
Mr. So and So, or Miss or Mrs. So and 
So ! If you are lucky enough to find 
this fundamental defect in the path of 
your evolution, then you must hurry 
to correct yourself. Your practice, 
Mr. Benefactor of suffering humanity, 
should begin with abstaining from the 
fruits of your work. Do all the noble 
work that you were doing before, per- 
form it with greater zeal, take more 
such work if you can manage it, but 
be more than careful to remain abso- 
lutely free from the results of your 
work. Then, if you are religiously 
inclined, offer all the results of your 
work to the blessed feet of God. If 
you can do this, you will see that you 
are working much more than before, 
and with almost no feeling of dejection 
or worry, and above all, you will very 
soon begin to feel that work, in place 


of binding you, in place of forging new 
rings to your already long existent 
chain of bondage, is freeing you 
completely. 

As far as the idea is concerned, this 
cleansing work is easier to those who 
arc religious by temperament, and 
devotees by nature; let them offer their 
whole existence to their Beloved. Let 
them live for* Him, wgrk for Him, let 
them not be separated, even for a single 
moment, from the eternal presence of 
God. To do this, they have to con- 
sider all beings as a manifestation of 
the Divine and they must treat them 
as such. If they can e ver accomplish 
this, their will, their desire, will be 
converted into Divine desire and Divine 
Will; and being firmly established in 
their practice, they will surely reach the 
slate of complete God-union, which 
I’hrist ill His life shows us. 

Jesus Christ went through all these 
practices and many more. For, not 
only, did He reach the culmination of 
human aspiration, liberation from all 
miseries, (which can be attained by 
any of the paths mentioned by Him), 
but He had to practise them all so as 
to remain an ever-luminous ideal for all 
people, whose approach towards the 
same Divinity differs according to their 
capacity for understanding in the first 
place, and secondly, according to their 
upbringing and environment. It is 
wrong to believe that Christ is an ideal 
only for Christians, and that others do 
not, and should not, try to adore Him. 
This idea of making Christ the personal 
property of a limited group of people, 
however large that group may be, is 
the narrow-minded attempt of uncon- 
scious zealots, who in their unpardon- 
able ignorance, make the horrible 
blunder, the crime of converting this 
universal figure into a sectarian idol. 
Is not His call universal, when He 
says, ^Tome unto me all ye that labour 
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and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest?” (Matthew. 11, 28), 

When Christ was tempted by power 
and vanity His reply was worthy of 
the Son of God. He said, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan; for it is written: 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” Fame 
is the last frailty of a noble mind. How 
many noble souls have fallen into the 
immeasurable pit of fame and lost 
themselves ! His puny ego again 
tried to lift its head to hear the 
insinuating invitation of Satan; and He 
reminded it that the only object of 
adoration was ‘‘the Lord thy God,” 
and He went on reminding His already 
subdued little self, that if it had not 
already learnt how to worship the Lord 
it v;ould have to undergo the process of 
purification by serving Him and Him 
alone. But, still one more eorupicst 
had to be made before perfection : 
The conquest of the temptation of 
psychic power which is far more diffi- 
cult and subtle in nature, the root of 
superhuman powers, the most invisible 
of human forces, the power that makes 
human beings seem God-like, the power 
that presents itself under the guise of 
doing good, the power that lo-day is 
drawing thousands of devotees into its 
grip, the power that is seldom known 
to ordinary people in its real nature, 
the worst venom that can destroy 
devotion; the x>ower that can only be 
managed by absolutely pure people; 
that power, the psychic power was try- 
ing to tempt Him now. In the same 
Gospel of St. Luke, we read these 
lines : ”And he brought him to 

Jerusalem, and set him on a pinnacle 
of the temple, and said unto him. If 
thou be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down from hence; for it is written, 
He shall give angels charge over ti^ee, 
to keep thee; and in their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any time 


thou dash thy foot against a stone,” 
Christ knew that the Almigty protects 
us always, but here was the chance 
to prove the truth of it, and yet He 
did not accept it. Why? Because, 
even to harbour the thought signified 
first loss of faith in God, then doubt 
of the love with which He was 
saturated. And the Great Master, the 
future Saviour of Humanity, knew 
very well that the greatest attraction 
to the human mind was the reckless use 
of superhuman powers, the working of 
miracles. No, it was too late for the 
distant memory of the vanishing indi- 
vidual ego to come up and try to 
supplant the Universal Soul, which 
Christ was becoming. Desires, expec- 
tations, hopes, pf)wers, illusions, vanity, 
ignorance with all its manifestations, 
in the form of unnatural happenings 
were fading away from the memory of 
the Son of God. First, He was tempted 
by the supernatural powers to convert 
them to the use of daily needs, by 
turning a piece of stone into bread ; 
then came the earthly powers with all 
their gl.are and glitter, and lastly the 
same supernatural powers appeared on 
the surface of his consciousness, in the 
form of trying to satisfy vain curiosity, 
by testing the love of His Beloved! 
But it was too late. The first form of 
temptation He answered by the com- 
mand to love. He reminded His ego 
to live “by every word of God.” To 
the second form of weakness His reply 
was the word of authority. He said: 
“Get thee behind me, Satan”; but the 
third and the last plainly shows that 
He was established in His Self. Hear 
Him saying this, and let us all repeat 
it with Him, for thus we shall be able 
to put ourselves in contact with the 
Universal Soul and be on the sure way 
to salvation: “And Jesus answering 
said unto him, It is said, Thou shalt 
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not tempt the Lord thy God.” This 
is the first positive utterance of Jesus 
Christ after being fully established in 
the union with His Father in Heaven. 
The gem that John the Baptist passed 


to Jesus the Nazarenc, as Christ, He 
gives back to the world with wonderful 
brilliance. From the race of the suffer- 
ing Jews, He came out as the Conqueror 
of Ignorance. 


RELIGION IN THE HOUSEHOLDER’S LIFE 

By Kalica P. Datta, M.A. 


The Ashramas, or the four stages of 
life, formed the basic structure of the 
ancient social system. Strict observ- 
ance of the rules of life was enjoined by 
the old texts. Of these four, Garhasthya 
or the second stage of life was by far 
the most important, for the householder 
(Grihapati)* was the main stay and 
support of the other three Ashramas. 
He may not accumulate wealth nor 
allow it to harden the soul and dry up 
the spring of noble sentiments. Acts 
of charity, liberal bestowing of gifts 
and kindness to living beings were to 
be his prime duty. He should always 
cherish the idea that the realization of 
the supreme Brahman was to be his 
ultimate end. 

The period of study (Brahmacharya) 
being completed, one had to marry, 
obviously to enter into the second phase 
of life. Once the great sage Vishvamitra 
exclaimed: ‘J5yedastam !' or ‘wife is 
the home.’ Marital union was sacra- 
mental to a degree. As soon as a man 
sets up as a householder, he virtually 
entangles himself in ritualistic matters. 
The domestic rites embrace the whole 
course of his life. The Brahminical texts 
attach great importance to and hold 
high in esteem the place of rituals in the 
life of a householder. Sacrifice was 
one of the most important duties to 
be performed. In the present article we 
shall endeavour to draw a picture of 
i^he Grihya and Shrauta sacrifices, which 
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were everyday occurrences in those 
days. 

For the Grihya rituals, the domestic 
fire was exclusively required. This fire 
was called the Grihya Avasathya. The 
first and foremost duty of a house- 
holder was to keep the sacred fire burn- 
ing and it had to be kept, until his 
retirement from the world. Offerings 
were made twice a day, in the morning 
and in the evening. In the absence of 
the Grihapati, the wife could offer 
oblations. A Brfihmana could also 
officiate. The Grihya rituals were mani- 
fold. The Sfitra writers c.g., Apas- 
tamba, Ashvalfiyana, Paraskara and 
Gobhila, to name but a few, lay much 
emphasis on the precise rendering of 
such sacrificial acts. 

Of all, the Panchamahayajnas or the 
“five great sacrifices” were essential. 
These consisted in making oblations to 
gods (Devayajnas), to the beings 
(Bhfttayajfias), to the manes (Pitriya- 
jnas), the study of Vedas (Brahmaya- 
jnas) and offerings to men (Nriyajnas). 
Hospitality was looked upon as a 
religious duty. At the domestic fire 
(Grihya Agni), the householder also had 
to perform certain other kinds of “small 
sacrifices” (Pakayajnas). These were a 
kind of monthly offerings on new and 
full moon days. The “small sacrifices” 
were mainly of four types viz., 

(a) Huta, or those poirred into fire; 

(b) Ahuta, or those exposed outside; 
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(c) Prahuta, or sacrifices to the 
created beings; 

(d) Prashita, or ^‘tasted food”. 

An accurate picture of these rituals is 
to be found in the Grihya texts of 
Ashvalayana and Gobhila. Again at 
certain times of the year, a number of 
important sacrifices were* performed. 
These were (i) the “Shravani”: cele- 
brated in the month of Shravana, when 
foods and drink were given to the 
snakes; (ii) “Praushthapada” and 
“Ashvayujl”: ceremonies in the month 
of Ashvina, on the full moon day; 
(iii) “Agrah&yani” and “Chaitri” : 
performed in the months of Marga- 
shirsha (first month of the year?) and 
Chaitra respectively. 

In addition to these, the Grihya texts 
describe multiple of ceremonies relating 
to agriculture and cattle; the harvest 
feast ; fulfilment of special wishes ; avert- 
ing of misfortunes and curing of sick 
persons and so on. There were also 
rituals for the consecration of houses, 
gardens and ponds etc. 

Much has been said above on the 
Grihya rituals, we think. Now it is 
imperative on us to write something on 
the Shrauta sacrifices. Undoubtedly, 
these were more complicated than the 
former. In a broad sense, the Shrauta 
rites, which were celebrated with due re- 
gard even to the minutest details, could 
be classified under three heads. These 
were the ‘Nitya,’ ^Naimittika’ and the 
‘Kamya* sacrifices. The ‘Nitya’ sacri- 
fices, as the name implies, were daily 
ones, ‘Naimittika’ and ‘Kamya’ accord- 
ingly were those undertaken on special 
occasions and for special purposes. For 
example, the gods were invoked for 
granting of children, prosperity in life 
and so on. From a technical point of 
view, however, all the Shrauta cere- 
monies could be termed as ‘Havir- 
yajnas* or the sacrifices at which only 


^Havih’ t.e., ghee was offered. These 
were of various types, viz . : 

(a) Agny&dheya sacrifice: or the 
ceremony of setting up of the sacred 
fire. These were three to four in 
numbpr. It was a duty incumbent on 
every householder to establish these 
sacrificial fires in the household; 

(b) Darsha-Paurnamasa rituals: 
these were the rites celebrated on the 
new and full moon days; 

(c) Chaturmasya rites: these were 
performed at the beginning of each of 
the three seasons; 

(d) Sautramani sacrifices: the 
essence of such type of rituals lay in 
the offering of Sura (a type of drink) 
to the Ashvins, the twin-gods and to 
the Goddess Sarasvati; 

(p.) Nirudhapasubandha Sacrifices: 
or the sacrifice of animals. It was 
compulsory for every householder to 
perform these on full moon days in 
the rainy season; a significant point 
to note is that even oxen were offered 
as oblations to the gods. 

Besides, there were the “Pinda- 
pitriyajnas” or the offering of foods to 
the manes, ‘‘Vaishvadeva” sacrifices in 
the spring, “Varunapraghasa” rituals 
(invocations to the Rain-god) during the 
rains. Further, we read of the *‘Soraa- 
yajnas”. The simplest of them was 
the ‘Agnishtoma* and the more 
complicated ones were the ‘Ukthya% 
‘VajapeyaS ‘Atiratra* and the ^Aptor- 
ylima’. Elaborate descriptions of such 
rituals are to be found in most of 
the Shrauta texts. We should take note 
of the fact that the latter rituals were 
but different forms of “Agnishtoma” 
sacrifice under different names only. 
The actual ceremony of the ‘^Agnish- 
toma” lasted for a day only in which 
the Soma juice was pressed and 
foods were offered to the god Agni. 
But the ceremony was preceded by 
a long period of hardship and penance, 
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during which the householder and 
his wife had to lead an austere 
life. The purchasing of the Soma plant 
is an interesting feature of this kind of 
ritual. The characteristic thing to note 
in connection with the “Havifyajnas” 
and ^^Somayajhas” is, that in both of 
these sacrifices, kindling of at least three 
fires to which offerings of cakes, grain, 
milk and honey were made—was an 
essential factor. In the case of ^^Soma- 
yajnas,” however, offering of Soma plant 
was an addition only. 

This, in brief, is a correct rc< 
presentation of the religious rites as 


such, performed by the householder. 
His was not a life of luxury, but one of 
penance. The difference between the 
Grihya and Shrauta ceremonies lies in 
the fact that in the Grihya rites, the 
householder was the primemover; 
whereas in the Shrauta rituals, the 
priests held the upper hand. 

Though, during the centuries that 
followed, rigidity on rituals in domestic 
affairs submerged into woeful laxity, yet 
even up to this day-—in many pious 
Indian households, these Grihya and 
Shrauta rites are performed with 
scrupulous sincerity. 


SAINT THERESE, THE ILLUMINED SOUL 

By Marcel Sauton 

[This article is the sequel to ‘The Bhakti Yoga of Saint Therese’ published in the 
Prabuddha Bharata of September, 1940.— Ed.] 


The Visions and the Inner voice of 
Saint ThSrbse 

‘^Who is it to whom my soul is 
obedient with all her strength?” 

According to Saint Th&fese there 
are three types of visions : — 

The corporal visions seen by the 
external senses; those of the period 
called purgative — ^that period which 
corresponds roughly with the first stage 
of meditation. 

The imaginary visions seen by the 
iimer senses, which correspond with the 
second and third stages of meditation — 
those of the period called the illumina- 
tive. 

The intellectual visions : These visions 
are not seen through the form of 
images. They correspond to the third 
stage— the period of union. Here the 
divine presence is felt without the inter- 
vention of the senses. Saint Th^rise had 
Very little of the corporeal visions. We 


shall* try to understand how these inner 
visions, called imaginary were formed 
in her. Tii the beginning a part of the 
body appears, for example, the hands, 
then the Divine Face and then the 
entire body.* All passes as if in a 
photographic negative film, that is just 
to be developed. Saint Ther^se 
considers this as only one of the pre- 
parations for her soul where she is free 
from all surprise and fear. 

These visions are impregnated with 
a white luminosity that surpasses every- 
thing that can be conceived. It is one 
infusion of splendour’ that charms the 

•This corresponds so closely to what the 
Hindu scriptures speak of as the “Padadi 
kesha” and “Keshadi pada” meditations, 
where different parts of the body appear 
in visions. The great saint and profound 
Sanskrit schoiar, Sri Narayann Bhatta of 
Malabar, who lived almost at the same 
period when Saint Theresc lived describes 
his visions of Sri Krishna in the same manner 
in the last canto of his celebrated work 
‘Narayaneeyam.’ 
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sight without giving fatigue. There is 
a clarity that is illuminating. The saint 
compares this light with one flow of 
limpid water through a crystal through 
which sunlight is refracted. In com- 
parison with this light even bright sun- 
light fades to the dull light of a sombre 
morn. In brief, this majestic Inner 
Light will appear too natural and the 
sunlight will appear as artificial. 

Sometimes these visions come like 
nice imageries ; sometimes otherwise. 
To Saint Ther^se, He who appears is no 
other than Jesus Christ Himself. The 
nature of these visions depends on the 
degree of clarity. 

We cannot establish here any kind of 
comparison between these visions and 
the pictures we have seen of them. For 
portraits are often without life, whereas 
He who appears before Saint Therese is 
all Life, accompanied by an incom- 
parable majesty. These visions so 
‘ravished’ her that her body could not 
support them. 

“Too, too contracted are these walls 
of flesh. 

This vital warmth too cold. 

These visual orbs tho’ inconceivably 
endowed, too dim 
For any passion of the soul that 
leads to ecstasy.” 

— Wordsworth, — Excursion. 

Her inner joy so overwhelmed her 
that she at times lost the Holy Pre- 
sence. The saint adds that she could 
not analyse the details of the vision; 
each time she attempted to do it, the 
vision disappeared completely. 

To explain to us what she means by 
intellectual visions the saint says : “It 
is just as if one person without having 
ever known anything, without having 
studied anything finds herself in the 
possession of all the sciences. One 
cannot explain how or from where this 
knowledge comes.” She knew that God 
was at her right side and that He was 


the witness of all that happened to her. 
She could at no time ignore that He 
was with her, ever present by her. To 
her the greatest evidence of God was 
that she saw Him with her own eyes. 
Jesus niade her comprehend His presence 
in a manner clearer than sunlight. Even 
before Jesus informed her, “1 am here,” 
that fact was already imprinted on her 
reason ; and even before that impression 
was made she had an intuitive knowl- 
edge of it. 

To indicate the imaginary or intellec- 
tual visions the saint uses the term 
“eyes of the soul.” In the beginning, 
all her visions appeared to her as '] 
illusory as she ignored their possibilities. 
Afterwards she accorded to these visions 
a greater reality than the perceptions 
given by bodily sensations. 

The Divine Voices Saint Therhe heard 

The first words that Saint Th^r&se 
heard in her meditations were the 
following : “I do not wish that you 
converse with ordinary people, but only 
with angels.” From that moment she 
could experience affection and love only 
for those that loved God. It was not in 
her power to act otherwise. Her heavy 
cross was to establish any type of 
relationship with any one who did not 
practise meditation. “Have no fear my 
child, It is me ; I shall not abandon you. 
Have no fear of anything.” At that 
period, the saint was frightened by 
apparitions of demons that obsessed her 
continuously. She confesses that she 
could not rest in plain day-light alone 
in one room. And the above words of 
Jesus were sufficient to liberate her from 
all fears. She was not afraid to fight 
with all the demons of the world single- 
handed, and at the same time. Let us 
hear what she says : “Now come all I I 
am the servant of the Lord and I want 
to see what you Hi can do against me. 
And Jesus tells her: “Of what have you 
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to fear ? Don*t you know that T am all- 
powerful ? I shall accomplish all that T 
► have promised you.” Saint Ther^se was 
in pain and suffering. She just 
received the di^e mission to found a 
new convent. All persons were* leagued 
against her — ^her superiors and even her 
confessors. In fact the whole town 
opposed the realization of her projects. 
She was in trouble. She was on the 
point of abandoning her enterprise. 
But for her the voice of Jesus was suffi- 
cient to enliven all the ardour of her 
soul. She triumphed over all difficulties. 

Saint Thdrfese heard the words : 
**Don*t take them to heart, T shall give 
you a ‘living-book’.” During this 
period the Inquisition caused many 
valuable books to be burnt, and amongst 
them were some the saint loved to read. 
Saint Th6rfese tells that she did not in 
the beginning, fully comprehend the 
value of the above divine words of her 
Beloved Lord. Later on she understood 
that ‘His Majesty’ was the ‘living-book’ 
wherein she read and realised all truths. 
From the numerous examples of her life 
we can follow that whenever she was 
confronted with sorrow, or was being 
tested in any other way, it was to this 
‘living-book’ she always turned for the 
necessary consolation. But how was 
she to know that these were the words 
of Christ and not hallucinations of her 
own fancies. She gives us the reasons : 
When it is the Lord that speaks one is 
forced to attend whether one wills it or 
not. In Him words and deeds are 
simultaneous in their expression. He 
makes the soul disposed towards Him 
and thereby the soul is enabled to serve 
Him, He makes her soft and clear. He 
gives her His Peace and His Joy — 
Shanti and Ananda. This favour is 
showered on her when she is most 
distracted and troubled, that is to say, 
when it is impossible to formulate any 
proper reason for this. The words we 
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ourselves give utterance to are soon 
forgotten; but those that proceed from 
Him, transform us. These teach us in 
one moment all the truths. He teaches 
in one moment truths that we cannot 
discoycr ourselves; they come im- 
pregnated with celestial fire. They 
come when He wills and not when we 
want Him. Certainly, only very slow 
progress can be achieved, if we rely on 
OUT own exertions, following advices, or 
reading books or undergoing disciplines. 
But here it is the Lord that works and 
in one instant everything is clear without 
any effort on our part. At this moment 
a communication is established between 
the Lord and the soul; and the Wd 
docs not cease to enrich her every day. 
He becomes the soul of the soul. 

Raphireit of Saint Thtrhe 

“Be sure that God gives Himself 
to those that do not fear to leave 
everything for love of HIM. He does 
not make any exeeption; He loves 
• e^cry being.” 

When one reaches the fourth stage of 
meditation, in the moment when the 
union is complete, sometimes a divine 
cloud intervenes unexpectedly. It takes 
the soul with her and opens up to her 
the splendour of the kingdom that is 
prepared for her. There are different 
stages in the state of rapture. Conscious- 
ness of the body is more or less 
jitteniiated. In the most elevated 
stage, it would appear that the soul no 
more animates the body. All natural 
forces disappear. The pulse is almost 
suspended ; arms get extended and 
relaxed or hands become stiff. In the 
beginning Saint Therfese was frightened. 
She had no idea of the lot that came to 
her; and she had to call in the aid of 
all her courage to bear this experience. 
That was according to her, martyrdom 
and joy at the same moment. But her 
ardent desire to see God made her 
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endure everything. Sometimes the 
raptures precipitated into her before she 
had any time to think of what was 
befalling her. They came with such an 
impetuosity and irresistible suddenness 
that she felt being carried away^by a 
very powerful eagle. 

This state of the soul Saint Thdr&se 
calls the ‘flight of the soul,’ ‘transport,’ 
or ‘elevation’ or ‘ecstasies.’ They all 
have the same' characteristics. They 
transform the soul in a complete 
fashion. One hour in that state was 
sufficient for her to acquire empire over 
all creatures, a liberty in which she 
could no more recognise herself. All 
virtues blossomed in her. She no more 
had a will of her own. Tn this state, the 
soul renounces her free will and hands 
it over to the Lord, like the governor 
of a strong fortress surrendering 
his keys. According to Saint Therfese 
one could not speak of all that one sees 
or hears, in the course of the raptures. 
During the period that the rapture lasts, 
no faculty of the soul has any sentiment 
of its own. Nor docs the soul realize 
what passes inside. It is in return from 
the state of rapture that the soul suffers 
as it has been obliged to come back to 
life. She understands clearly the illu- 
sion of the world. Everything in her is 
completely changed. 

The divine force lasts longer or other- 
wise according to the favour received. 
The suffering that sometimes accom- 
panies as an after effect of this stage 
occurs because the soul does not effect a 
complete disposition towards this divine 
state. Then it is the Lord that must 
strengthen it little by little, and give her 
a courage that will trample everything 
else imdemeath. “God works in rela- 
tion to the soul to the degree the soul 
permits the Lord His liberty.” The 
Lord spoke to her one day to have no 
fear whatsoever and to estimate His 
Grace more than any other favours 


hitherto received. The soul is purified 
in the crucible of agony that comes with 
the nearness of rapture. There the soul 
is fashioned into gold in the melting 
pot. We can now ^ ourselves the 
question that the saint poses in the 22nd 
chapter of her book. When Saint 
Th&cse reached the fourth stage of her 
meditation she was advised by her con- 
fessor, to abandon her pet meditation — 
the holy humanity of Jesus (i.e. to see 
.Jesus as a God-man). She was asked 
to make her meditation more abstract. 
This meditation has been for her a source 
of perpetual inspiration and well-being. 
Tt might have been easy for others to 
renounce their chosen Ideal, but to her 
she could see only inconvenience and 
danger in it. The feeling of gratitude 
she entertained towards her divine 
Master made her revolt at the idea. 
To her it was a Grace from the 
Lord that He permitted the devotee to 
meditate on Him. She condemns him 
who by his own choice attempts to 
elevate himself to a contemplation of 
this type without the sanction from the 
Lord Himself. That was for her a 
grave defect of character, a lack of 
humility. “If His Majesty likes to 
place us in the front order of the 
princes of His court, and amongst His 
most intimate favourites, let us go there 
simply; if not let us serve Him in the 
most humble offices and let us not our- 
selves select to sit in the front rank.” 

Saint Thirhe — her Siddhis 

Without the least searching for them, 
Saint Therese seems to have had the 
most remarkable powers, Siddhis, She 
admits that during different periods of 
her meditations she was entirely lifted 
from the ground and had levitations. 
This power was accorded to her when 
she was with the public. She did not 
like that and when she attempted to 
resist it, “powerful forces — ^which she 
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did not know to compare with — ^raised 
her up by her feet.” 

She was during a long period obsessed 
by apparitions of demons accompanied 
by violent sinkings on the walls. These 
appear to have been real materialisations 
and were produced when she was either 
lost in inner spiritual experience or when 
she had obtained as a result of her 
prayers, spiritual grace in favour of 
someone she was interested in. It would 
look as if she was paying by her suffer- 
ing some transgression in the life of her 
friends for whom she had made the 
intercession through her prayers. 

The numerous eventful happenings in 
her life were announced to her some two 
or three years in advance. She affirms 
to us that all her predictions turned 
true. 

Once illness made her take to bed 
during day time when she should have 
attended a religious festival. That 
day she could not even get up from 
her sick bed to attend the holy 
Mass. But lying on her bed she saw 
everything, she heard the chants and 
the music, and when she got better and 
returned to her duties she recounted to 
her friends in detail a full account of 
the religious festival she participated 
while lying in her bed. 

She tells us that she knew from a 
distance those in the convent that made 
only a verbal renunciation. She knew 
those that made it in all sincerity. ‘‘I 
discerned those that made little progress 
and those that made much. One soul 
that has had real experience will see 
everything clearly.” Here we must 
remember that in her youth she had 
exercised a grand influence on all who 
came into contact with her. Now as 
she made spiritual progress, her empire 
over the souls only widened. She 
recognised that her prayers were very 
powerful, that her Lord was actually 
enchained by Love and He fulfilled 


all the promises He had given her. She 
effected many cures. She made a greater 
number of spiritual cures. Her own 
confessor began to confess to her. Her 
reputation increased. People came from 
all parts to consult her. Doctors of 
theology came to converse with her. 
They sought her advice and opinion. 
The most august personages from the 
royal court came in search of this woman 
that had retired fronr the world. The 
disciple now became the teacher. From 
her spiritual position she played a very 
important part during her very life- 
time. Even after so many centuries, 
her influence is as potent and living. 
Saint Therese incarnates in herself the 
purest Christian spirit and her book 
merits to be the breviary of all those 
that are “the servants of Love.” 

2'he Relation betivccn the conception of 
Vedanta and that of Saint Thirise 

“I searched in vain outside to find 
. yAu, when in reality you were within 
me. I searched you by the public 
places in the cities of the world. 
T did not meet you. I searched you 
outside when you were inside.” — St. 
Augustine. 

And St. Therese adds that this method 
is incomparably the best. TIunv is no 
need to go to heaven, neither too long 
from ourselves. 

Saint Therese took Jesus as her ideal. 
And that ideal is that of complete re- 
nunciation that excludes all bargain. 
The celestial madness of St. Therese 
made her accept all the logical conse- 
quences of that attitude. 

During her meditations she got some 
glimpses of this moral ideal, and she 
understood from the beginning that she 
was far from realizing it. But she 
applied herself with an extraordinary 
will power, with an indefatigable 
heroism, to approach this whatever be 
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the suffering she may have to undergo 
to realise it. The knowledge came. 
Saint Therfese understood the external 
world as an illusion and she went in 
quest of reality. In the course of her 
voyage she had to destroy all the 
bondages that attached her to her 
ancient surroundings. She ^ was full of 
fear. She surmounted that fear. She 
liked frivolous conversation; she con- 
demned that in silence. It was neces- 
sary that she should accomplish it com- 
pletely, this inner purification, at the 
point of honour and thereby realise real 
humility. The moral urge grew in her 
in relation to her inner development. It 
was in this way that the transformation 
worked. The “Old Man” died ; the 
divine reappeared. This happened in 
intervals at the beginning; but after- 
wards it came as a continuous process of 
the fulfilment of the divine. She under- 
stood that God was in her; she under- 
stood also that He was in all creatures. 
It was in this way that St. Th^resc 
arrived at a complete possession of" this 
l/ove Divine. 

We shall see here that the saint in 
practising Christianity arrived at the 
same general conception that Vedanta 
leads us to. We shall now proceed to 
examine the principal points of resem- 
blance. 

Illusion of the world — Maya. For 
St. Th4rese the exterior world is 
only one dream, one illusion, one fun, 
one lie and childish play, one prison. 
All that passes, all that is created is 
nothing, one can even say beneath 
nothing. She sought another life where 
there was no change. 

The spiritual world was for her the 
only reality. She no more believed ex- 
cept through the eyes of the soul. She 
went even so far in her opinion as to 
say that among the living she would 
consider as veritable dead those who did 


not practise meditation. Was it perhaps 
with this attitude that Jesus said “Let 
the dead past bury the dead?” The 
one reality in her life was that Saint 
Thdr^se saw God. It came not as the 
fruit of her studies. It came as a result 
of her inner experiences. For many 
years she felt in her the divine pre- 
sence. That rapture of her soul gave 
her complete union with God. Hence- 
forth she had the certitude that God was 
in all creatures, that He contained in 
Himself all the creatures, and that He 
loved with a love that was all-embracing. 

Grace. “Why God works like this? 
He works as it pleases Him.” 

Saint Theresc insists at each moment 
on the importance of real humility on 
which alone any solid edifice of spiritual 
life can be constructed. The great 
error of the beginner is that he attempts 
to raise himself before God Himself is 
prepared to do it. Never should one 
imagine that our personal efforts give 
us the title to spiritual consolations 
which one must not search by himself. 
God gives His bounty to those that lie 
wills when it pleases Him; but it is 
important for those that commence to 
receive His blessings to have generous 
resolutions, to detach themselves from 
all things and from all persons and to 
estimate at its value the grace received. 

All souls that have given themselves 
to God and imagine themselves after 
many years to have merited the Grace 
of God will never arrive at perfection. 

If God does not find the souls decorat- 
ed with the required disposition, He 
prepares it Himself to enrich the 
devotees. Indeed He does not often give 
His Grace in proportion to the solici- 
tude with which one cultivates His 
garden. We have, on the contrary, to 
think that the more we serve Him the 
more we are indebted to Him. Are we 
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to file a process against Him for our 
proper interests? For one centime we 
pay Him for our debt, He gives us 
thousand ducats. For love of God let 
us be generous. Let those who want to 
be calculative be left alone. They arc 
unworthy even for this world. 

The only thing that counts is the love 
of God; for love gives birth to love. 
Here is the secret of the grandest of all 
human forces. Immediately as one is in 
harmony with the Love of God, he 
gives himself without counting the 
consequences, entirely in His hands. 
He loves him who loves Him. That 
love is the only thing we must attempt 
to get; all the rest will follow. 

Saint Th^rese heard from her Lord 
“Alas ! my child, there are only few that 
love me really. If one loved me I shall 
not hide my secret. Do you know what 
is it to love me really? It is to know 
that all things that are disagreeable to 
me are falsehoods.” 

Witness 4 In descending within herself 
Saint Thdrese has discovered in herself 
a constant Witness of all her works. 
She tries her best not to displease Him. 
Herein one finds the essential element of 
her transformation. 

Sacrifice. She is led by the exercises 
of meditation to make successively the 
sacrifices painful for the purification that 
is to be accomplished. Jesus intervenes 
from time to time to animate the ardour 
of His warrior. We think of Krishna 
exhorting Arjuna to whom the Saint is 
a sort of a spiritual sister. Both of them 
belong to the Kshatriya caste. And 
they both receive the same teaching : 
Have no fear, do not be afraid of any- 
thing, fight, fight. 

Saint Thdrese tells us again : “The 
desire for perfection must reach such a 
point that we must be like soldiers who 
are enriched by the booty of war and 
who desire the war, for to them that is 


the only way to realize the Lord.” If 
I must die, why I should not die. 

This fight demands of her one super- 
human courage : It becomes necessary 
to fight even against those whom we 
love,^ the friends, the relations, who are 
on the opposite ranks. What is there- 
fore necessary is discrimination. One 
should remain as master of oneself; for 
says Saint T.h^resc, troubles in life and 
succumbing to them remove the liberty 
of mind and courage for doing great 
things. 

We must fulfil before all that duty 
which is under immediate charge-duties 
of our profession and of our rank. It is 
only by the fulfilment of duties we can 
march towards perfection. But that is 
only a means and not an end; for we 
shall have sooner or later to fulfil more 
onerous duties. 

KnotvledKt\ Saint Therfese had 
received the education of the nobility of 
her times. In fact we can suppose her 
instruction was very limited. Thanks to 
her meditations she received from her 
divine Master a veritable instruction. 
She understood that by ourselves we 
arc nothing and this is the only knowl- 
edge that really counts in spiritual life. 
She received all the powers necessary 
directly from God. She learned that 
the more a soul submits herself to medi- 
tation, the more God awakens real 
knowledge in her. God gives at times 
to one old little thing more light on the 
path than to a person however learned 
he may be. 

Saint Therese recognised that she was 
not curious of anything, that she desired 
only her salvation and His Majesty took 
care to teach by Himself all that was 
necessary. 

Love. The way of love is the shortest 
of all paths. It is love that bridges the 
distances. It is the veritable master of 
the soul. Under the empire of that 
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sentiment, she is so much outside her- 
self that she does not see that which 
separates from God. 

One has the fire that seems to come 
as from on high. And that is the fire of 
the real Love when His Majesty wills it. 
Immediately as one approaches Him, the 
Old Man dies. 

Ilappineas, Immediately as the inner 
clarity appears, immediately as that 
whiteness illumiiies, not only one 
has the knowledge, but at the same 
time, the repose and the peace — Shanti, 
love,— Bhakti— the felicity pwe— 
Ananda, and serenity. Let us meditate 
on the last words of the saint : **Life 
became one kind of dream. I did not 
discover in myself either joy, or pro- 
found pain. If I wished to rejoice in 
that contentment which that pain in- 
flicted on me, it would have been as 
difficult as for a sage to recount his 
dream in getting out of it. The Lord 
willed to free my soul from that exces- 
sive sensibility, for I was then not yet 
dead to the things of the world.” • . 

“I understood what it was to walk in 
truth, in the presence of truth. This 
truth that dawned on me as a Grace 
from God, is the verity itself. It is 
without beginning and without end. 
All the other truths depend on this fun- 
damental Truth, as all other loves 
depend on that Love and all the other 
grandeurs on that Grandeur.” We 
shall not attempt to narrate more points 
to show the similarity in the mysticism 
of St. Therfese and that of the Indian 
saints. In France it is Monsieur 
Remain Holland that has attempted a 
rapprochment between all the great 
mystics of the world. The example of 
Saint Therese only proves again that 
behind the phraseology that each epoch 
utilises, under the symbols particular to 
each religion, the same eternal verities 
appear and reappear. It is therefore on 
the fundamental truths that bring us all 


together and not on the separatist notes 
that divide, that men of good will and 
understanding should strive to build the 
future arc of unity. Religion is above 
all a fact of individual experience and 
as Swanu Vivekananda has said, dogmas, 
rituals and books are only secondary 
means. 

We have seen that St. Therfese has 
passionately practised union by Love. 
She insists often in her confessions on 
the value of disinterested work. ‘‘The 
fruits of our garden belong to the 
Lord.” Her life is also a living example 
of Karma Yoga. Many of the great 
minds have dreamed of a Bible of 
humanity. This work is destined to 
find its revelation one day. But before 
it actually is revealed, a long labour of 
preparation and penetrating understand- 
ing has to be accomplished. And St. 
Th^r^se is sure to find therein a place 
of merit. 

Saint Therese had a superhuman 
courage. For she had to find her way 
all alone without practically any outside 
help. She presents equally a character 
singularly interesting. She incarnates 
in herself the Spanish genius. Conserv- 
ing in herself the ardent passion that 
animates her race, she knows how to 
conquer herself. She learns the art of 
submission to the Divine Will and she 
discovers in that force the process that 
leads her to heroic realizations. 

Today* Spain is in blood and fire, for 
it has searched in the exterior world 
and not in the interior that equili- 
brium of opposite forces. At a time 
when Europe and the entire world is 
being menaced by a war of extermina- 
tion let us remember this lesson that 
she gives to the leaders of the world ; 
“The intelligence of truth is a state 
made for kings. Cannot this state be 

*Thi8 article was written in 10S8. 
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made more advantageous for them than empires ? Then what equity would they 
for working for the acquisition of grand not see ?” 


MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE AND HUMAN PERSONALITY 

By C. S. Bagi, M.A., B.T,, 

Lecturer in English, Lingaraj College, Belgaum 


The best use we can make of life is 
to let it bourgeon into a many-sided 
worship of the All-Giver. It is also 
the highest mystical act to convert all 
life’s activities into a confession of 
gratitude to our Maker. The following 
words of Sri Basava express the sincere 
devotee’s prayerful attitude towards 
God. 

“There be some that are rich; 
they may build temples to you 
(or they may not) — 
stony, mortal edifices. 

I am not rich — poor me I 
And yet, be my legs the pillars, 
my body the shrine, 
my head the golden pinnacle; 
thus will I decree 
your imperishable home, 

0 Lord, Kudala Sangama!”* 

Of all blasphemies, therefore, that of 
disputing a mystic’s sanity is the least 
excusable. What seems like lunacy in 
him is his passionate conviction of the 
Divine Cause. He knows no rest nor 
{?omfort until he gains his goal. He 
is loath to make peace with the giddy 
whirl of life on any terms foreign to 
his goal. We call this madness, 
mania, obsession, compulsion, and 
maybe a score of other technicalities 
of the psychoanalyst’s jargon. But 
how can we be sure that our psycho- 
analysis is not itself a matter for 
further psychoanalysis ? How can 

' Translated from the original Kannada 
by Professors S. S. Basawanal and K. R. 
Srinivasa Iyengar. 


we be sure that our weird names for 
mystical mania are not themselves 
but symptoms of a worse mania ? 
It may be that we secretly relieve a 
repression by calling a mystic a 
masochist. One never knows. One 
often suspects the hona fides of psycho- 
analysts’ pretensions. How often do 
they not seek refuge in their learned 
technicalities when honest abuses would 
land them in certain trouble? But let 
us hear what the great mystic Jesus 
says in the matter, 

‘But woe unto you Scribes and 
, Bharisecs, hypocrites! Because ye 
shut the kingdom of heaven against 
men: For ye enter not in yourselves, 
neither suffer ye them that are enter- 
ing in to enter.” 

What then is mysticism? What are 
mystics travailing to teach us ? 

The plain answer is “We do not 
know.” Mr. Karel Wienfurter almost 
frightens us out of our attempts to 
know. ‘The way of the mystic’ he 
tells us, “is narrower than a hair, and 
can be compared to the edge of a razor 
stretched over a precipice.” 

Perhaps it is. But disappointing as 
our attempts to understand mysticism 
are likely to be, it will be an even greater 
disappointment not to know why we do 
not understand it. We account it no 
serious disability that we do not grasp 
particular intricacies of the theory of 
Relativity. But our entire selfhood 
protests if we fail to see why we cannot 
follow Einstein beyond a certain point. 
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Is mystical experience like Relativity 
a specialized branch of Higher Disci- 
pline ? 

The analogy of Relativity suggests to 
us a possible due to the mystery of 
mystical experience. The Mystic -Way 
is not a negation of the Human Way 
even as Relativity is not a denial of the 
simple Laws of Numbers. It would be 
truer to say that^ mystical* experience is 
the complement, extension and trans- 
cendence of the human. 

Paradoxical as it seems what we call 
a human being is a pure convention, a 
figure of speech by which we signify a 
part for the whole. Man is no more a 
complete Being than a ^mill-hand* is 
only a detached forelimb or a ‘mad- 
cap* an article of wear. Surrounding 
us and extending from us is an Infinite- 
ly Bigger Personality who moves with 
our movement and stays with our 
stopping, like a faithful double of our- 
selves. It is no idle boast, but a verit- 
able fact, that a whole mountain moves 
somewhere in space if Mr. Toni Thumb 
but lift his little finger, and the Eternity 
resounds if he but whisper. 


Poor Man ! Perhaps it is to some 
benefit that he has not disciplined his 
perceptions and faculties to a recogni- 
tion of his total selfhood. Else he were 
frightened by his own immensity as a 
child is*by its magnified shadows. 

In the dizzy scramble of Evolution 
we either would not or could not 
(certainly we did not) grow a Sixth 
Sense to see ourselves as Heaven made 
us. A deep spell guards us from self- 
knowledge. Nothing short of a Mystic- 
al Cataclysm can restore us to our full 
stature. 

“There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness; and 

around 

Wall upon wall, a gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect clear perception— which 

is truth; 

and to ‘know* 

Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned s])lendour may 

escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without!*** 

* Robert Drowning. 


There is really no difference between matter, mind, and spirit. They are 
only different phases of experiencing the One. This very world is seen by the 
five senses as matter, by the very wicked as hell, by the good as heaven, and 
by the perfect as God.— Swami Vivekananda. 



A PHILOSOPHIC VIEW OF THE ULTIMATE— II 

By. SwAMi Deshikananda 


The View of the Scientists and the 
Physicists 

If the ancient philosophers of India 
have had to come to the conclusion that 
the world is unreal from the analysis of 
the waking state, dream and deep sleep, 
let us see what modern scientists, physi- 
cists and astronomers say about this 
world. Till recently scientists and 
physicists, after doing laborious experi- 
ments, told us that the world was made 
up of minute atomic particles which were 
indivisible.' But the most modern 
scientists tell us a different tale. They 
say that atoms may be divided further 
into protons and electrons, which are 
now known as the positive and negative 
charges of electricity. It is also said 
that these are non-material substances. 
To say, therefore, that the physical world 
is composed of a material substance 
would be one of the greatest illusions of 
our day. The solid material world of 
the past century has now merged into 
the immaterial waves in the thinking of 
our modern scientists and physicists. 
‘‘Matter has been analysed to the point 
where in its ultimate reality it is non- 
material stuff, the stuff out of which the 
material world and our minds alike have 
emerged. The notion of substance has 
dropped out of modern science. Matter 
and energy seem to be one and the same 
thing.” {Outline of Modern Belief by 
J. W. N. Sullivan and W. Gmesison 
p. 780). The scientists find it very 
difficult to demarcate the line where 
matter ends and mind begins. Now 
many are of opinion that matter is a 
derivative of mind. The dualism of 
matter and mind has disappeared. 


Objects of the World are Mental 
Constructs or Thought according to 
Scientists 

■ 

“We live in a world of pure thought. 
The one ultimate reality is mind. When 
he (Jeans) says that the universe begins 
to look more like a great thought than 
a great machine he means that the mind 
is original existence, and that perceiving 
and thinking arc the expression of the 
mind’s activity.” (Outlme of Modem 
Belief by J. W. N. Sullivan & W. 
Gmesison, p, 785). We may now with 
advantage bring back to our recollection 
what Gaudapada said hundreds of years 
ago about the world. He says that the 
world is an imagination (Kalpana) of 
the mind. The background of the uni- 
'Vefse is the mind, and the world is per- 
ceived when the mind is active or when 
it begins to think. For example, wc 
perceive the world only when our mind 
acts in the waking and dream states, and 
it ceases to exist when the mind ceases 
to act as is the case during deep sleep 
(Sushupti). The waking world is of the 
same mind stuff as the dream objects 
are made of. “ ... we are such stuff 
as dreams are made of . . . .” says the 
poet. 

“The old division into idealist and 
realist, he considers rather crude. But 
the fact that a thing is does not mean 
that it is non-material. The essential 
nature of everything we perceive may 
be mental. The objective universe that 
we all have in common may consist of 
thoughts in a universal mind with which 
we arc all in contact or of which we all 
form part.” (Outline of Modem Belief 
p. 785). “ .... so long as they (the 
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objects of the 'world) are not actually 
perceived by me or do not exist in my 
mind, or that of another created spirit, 
they must either have no existence at 
all, or else subsist in the mind of some 
eternal spirit.” (Outline of Modem 
Beliefs p. 784). We may do well to 
recollect here that Sir James Jeans, the 
great scientist, more or less agrees with 
Bishop Berkley who, to explain away 
his solipsism, brdught in, out of sheer 
necessity, a God in whose mind the whole 
world exists. Similarly, Sir James 
Jeans also assumes that the objective 
universe must exist in a miiversal mind 
of which we all form part. But, we may 
venture to state that here the scientist 
has become a little unscientific in assert- 
ing dogmatically, without any proof or 
verification, that the objective universe 
must exist in a universal mind. How 
does he know, wc may ask, and what is 
the proof? 

The Stuff of the World is Mental 

“The basal stuff of the world, 
Eddington calls ^Mind-stuff’, but he does 
not postulate complete identity of mind- 
stuff with consciousness, he does not 
materialize or substantialize mind. . . . 
That is to say, the nature of matter is 
of the same nature as thoughts, feelings, 
emotions — ^it is mental.” And Sir 
Arthur Eddington further “holds that 
consciousness is fundamental; physical 
world has no actuality apart from its 
linkage to consciousness; the external 
world is of nature continuous with the 
mind. Mind is the first and most direct 
thing in our experience, and, adds 
that all else is remote inference.” 
(Outline of Modern Belief, pp. 825 and 
827). Modem psychologists also are of 
the same opinion that what we are 
aware of or conscious of directly is our 
own mind and the object we perceive is 
only a remote something, an inference. 


Relation of the Relative Truth to 
THE Ultimate Truth 

If this world which we hug' to our 
bosom as substantial is unreal like the 
stuff of a dream, or the *mind-stufi’, or 
if it is ftiental as the scientists call it, 
what relation has this relative (Vyiva- 
harika) to the ultimate (Param&rthika) ? 
If the ultimate Truth is non-dual and 
one without a second, what are these 
many that we see around us in this 
world ? This question leads us naturally 
to that difficult problem whether this 
world is produced from or is the effect 
of any Brahman or Truth or God. If 
so, what is the causal relation? 

According to Vedanta four theories 
(Vadas) are laid down to explain this 
world : Arambhav5da, Parin5mav5da, 
Vivartavada and Ajatavada. Aram- 
bhavada says that the effect is already 
existing in the cause, the difference being 
in form and name only — for example, 
clay and pots made of clay, or gold and 
ornaments made of gold. Parinamavada 
tells us that the effect is produced or 
manifested from the cause just as curds 
from milk or plants from seeds. Vivar- 
tavada tells us that the so-called effect 
is a mere illusion projected by our own 
minds owing to wrong knowledge, e.g., 
the rope mistaken for the snake, the 
stump of a tree seen as a ghost in the 
dark, signposts on the road-side taken 
for the policeman, etc. Ajatavada de- 
clares that though there is an appear- 
ance of cause and effect, in reality there 
is neither cause nor effect. Shankara, 
who comments on Gaudapada’s Earik&s, 
(IV. 4) says that “Thus quarrelling 
among themselves by supporting 
^existent and non-existent causes’, they 
refute their respective opponents’ views 
and declare, in effect, the truth that 
there is no creation at all.” 

If we critically analyse the different 
theories of causality, we see that each 
contradicts the other. In the first theory 
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day pots and gold jewels are taken to 
be the effects of clay and gold respec- 
tively. But it is idle to say that day 
pots or gold ornaments are different 
from day or gold. When the same 
clay or gold persists in the pot pi jewel, 
it is absurd to say that pot or jewel is 
the effect of clay or gold. Secondly, 
Parinamavada says that something new 
emerges in the course of evolution 
which was not in the cause, e.g., mango- 
seed and the plant or the fruit. This 
is open to serious objection that an 
entity cannot come out of a non-entity. 
How can something come out of 
nothing? Thirdly, Vivartavada makes 
it clear to the enquiring mind that the 
so-called effect, viz.^ snake caused from 
the rope is but an illusion, for in truth, 
the rope did not produce the snake at 
all. It is but an imagination or projec- 
tion of the mind owing to erroneous 
knowledge. So the Ajatavada was 
declared as true by Gaudapada who 
said that nothing is born, nothing is 
produced (Ajati). The appearance of 
*many^ (Nanatvam) is due to ignorance 
(Avidya or M&ya). 

This docs not mean that in Vyava- 
harika or the relative world we don’t 
see many, or that the universe is false. 
So far as our waking world is concerned 
and so long as we don’t enquire into the 
ultimate cause of things, the causal 
theory holds good. But when we 
enquire, we see that the causal theory 
cannot be proved or established even in 
this world and much more so from the 
standpoint of the ultimate truth. So, 
Gaudapada declared to the world, cen- 
turies before Christ, that causality cannot 
be proved and it is idle to say that this 
World is produced or evolved from God. 
For there is no proof to that effect. 
Before explaining the viewpoint of 
Gaudapada, let us examine the latest 
discoveries of the scientists on this point 
of causality. 


To contrast the two bodies of opinion 
let us first take Sir Arthur Eddington’s 
views. He is one of the chief and most 
emphatic exponents of the conviction 
that the law of causality has broken 
down and must be abandoned. Let us 
see what his conclusions are, leaving 
aside, for the moment, the scientific 
evidence. We have already quoted him 
saying that “all indications are that 
strict causality has dropped out perma- 
nently.” “Other eminent physicists 
have expressed a similar view. He 
speaks of this as one of the most revolu- 
tionary changes of scientific thought of 

the present century ” Now let 

us turn to Prof. Einstein. He admits 
the impossibility of maintaining causal 
sequence in the inner process of atomic 
physics in the present state of knowl- 
edge; in the ultimate elements of the 
physical world it cannot be shown that 
the law of causality holds good; it 
would seem as if it did not. As Prof. 
Lindcmaiin puts it, causal law “fails 
completely when applied rigidly to the 
behaviour of the ultimate particles of 
which reality is composed.” {Outline 
of Modern Beliefs Vol. I, p. 286). The 
Quantum Theory of Max Planck deve- 
loped in atomic physics led to this great 
discovery. 

Gaudapada, centuries before Christ, 
summarizes his conclusion thus : “The 
inability (to reply), the ignorance 
(about the matter) and the impossibility 
of (establishing) the order of succession 
(of the cause and the effect) clearly lead 
the wise to stick to their theory of 
absolute non-evolution (Ajati). The 
ignorance regarding the antecedence and 
the subsequence of the cause and the 
effect clearly proves the absence of 
evolution or ^^reation. Nothing what- 
soever is born either of itself or of 
another. Nothing is ever produced 
whether it be being or non-being or both 
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being and non-being.” (Mftndiikya 
Kftrika, IV— 19, 21 and 22.) 

Self or Atman 

From the above analysis of and 
enquiry into the nature of the world 
and the objects of perception we have 
come to the conclusion that the world 
and the objects of it are unreal and the 
appearance of the manifqld is but an 
illusion. Then th*e question which arises 
is what is that which knows the unreal 
nature of the world and objects and 
what is that which, before this enquiry 
into the nature of the objects and the 
world, took the world as real and 
substantial. 

The theolojs^ans and the mystics 
answer that that which knows the real 
nature of the world is *1* or Jiva which 
is a part or a manifestation of God and 
which is encased in this mortal body. 
Their authority for this belief is either 
the scriptures or yogic experience. But 
the Vedantins who advocate non-duality 
through enquiry into the nature of the 
world, reason and experience do not 
dogmatically posit anything. They lead 
and take the aspirants to the realiz/ation 
of non-duality through enquiry into the 
nature of the universe and the Jiva. 
They believe that when the notions of 
the reality of the world and the Jiva are 
clearly examined, f.e., their unreal nature 
is realized, what remains is pure Atman. 
This Atman remains as the sole real 
factor and entity which is aware of the 
unreal or the changing nature of this 
universe and objects. Jiva is as unreal 
as the universe we experience. 

Readers may wonder why on earth we 
should worry ourselves so much in 
analysing the nature of the universe and 
proving its unreality quoting ancient 
Vedantins and modem scientists and 
physicists, if it is only the nature of the 
‘I* which is to be explained. The reason 
is that the *1* can be deduced and 


realized only through the process of 
elimination through enquiry into the 
nature of the universe. We should not 
dogmatically or mystically assert or 
declare that ”Enow this is .Tiva, Atman 
or Brahman. For this is what the 
scriptures say.” This kind of dogmatic 
assertion does not satisfy the modem 
scientific mind. Hence we had to 
enquire into the nature of this universe 
and evaluate the experiences of the 
whole life— in waking state, dream and 
deep sleep. This is the unique feature 
of the higher Vedanta, for it does not 
assert anything without proof or veri- 
fication, nor does it rely on any external 
authority however great it may be. 

The fact that the universe exists is 
known by a knower. This knower of 
the universe is verily ourselves. Gener- 
ally speaking, the existence of knower 
is made known because of an object that 
is known. So, knowledge means and 
includes the subject-object relation, and 
it is the awareness of the object by the 
subject. This kind of knowledge we are 
having in our everyday experience in 
the waking state and in dream. Wc 
refer to this kind of experience when wc 
say that know this,” experience 
this.” So, wherever and whenever a 
knowledge or an experience of a thing 
takes place, we always conclude that 
there should be subject-object relation, 
or the relation between a knower and a 
thing which is known. So, our knowl- 
edge comprises in knowing a thing. 
But the Vedantins say that there is a 
kind of awareness when there is no 
subject-object relation, or to be explicit, 
there is knowledge without an object, 
for example, in deep sleep. In deep 
sleep there is no object and yet the 
sleeper feels when he awakens that he 
had slept well. None can deny that this 
is not an experience. 

So, we generally take or ego to be 
that experiencer or knower of body and 
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the senses, and of this universe. And 
in the West, this ego or *1’ is said of the 
knower of the waking state only, 
whereas in the East some Vedantins go 
further and take the waking state and 
the dream experiences as well. It is 
also our experience that the waking ‘I* 
is not the dream ‘I*. And in deep sleep 
this ‘P ceases to be. But yet, we know 
that we had the memory of waking 
experience, dream experience and deep 
sleep experience. One thing becomes 
clear from this analysis that the so-called 
M’ exists only so long as the objects 
exist. When the objects cease to exist, 
as in deep sleep, the ‘I’ also ceases to 
be. This fact is well borne out by the 
scientists. “Alone in the silence of the 
night and on a scene of thoughtful 
occasions wc have demanded, can this 
self, so vividly central to my universe, 
so greedily possessive of the world, ever 
cease to be? Without it surely there 
is no world at all ! And yet this con- 
scious self dies nightly when you sleep, 
and we cannot trace the stages by which 
in its blessings it crept to awareness of 
its own existence.” (The Science of hije 
by H. G. Wells, G. P. Wells and .Julian 
Huxley, p. S52). If ‘I’ dies every night 
in sleep and if we are this H’, then we 
should every morning get up a new or 
separate person. But we continue to be 
the same person, and have the memory 
of our previous actions and experiences. 

Then what is the ‘P or ego? And 
who is this awareness that knows the 
changes of this ‘P or this conscious self 
which dies every night? This ‘I’ which 
says “I am Mr. So and So” and which 
identifies itself every time with the 
activities of the body, mind and senses, 
as the Judge in the High Court, the 
father before his children, the husband 
before his wife and the master in the 
presence of servants, is the ‘P which 
we know in our everyday life. Freud, 
the great psychologist of our day, says 


that “The ego is first and foremost a 
body-ego, it is not merely a surface 
entity, but is itself the projection of a 
surface .... that it is first and fore- 
most a body-ego.” (S. Freud — The Ego 
and the Id. So the psychologist agrees 
with us that the so-called ‘I^ is but 
body-consciousness. The Buddhists also 
say that ‘I’ is an aggregate of the body, 
feeling, perception, will and reason and 
it is not only unreal,' but is changing 
every moment. Then the doubt arises 
what is this ‘P? Or what is this self- 
consciousness which is expressed as “I 
know ; I feel ; I enjoy ; I am miserable ; 
I dream; I slept well.” If this self- 
consciousness or ‘P is only a “body-ego” 
and “dies nightly”, what is that con- 
sciousness which knows the body-ego 
and its nightly death? Really if the 
constant change of the ‘1’ and the death 
of ‘P or self is to be perceived, the 
percciver or the knower of this change 
and death should naturally be unchang- 
ing, and if it is unchanging, it must be 
eternal and if it is eternal, it can be one 
only, without a second. Then what is 
the relation of this unchanging and 
eternal consciousness to that changing 
‘P? 

It is in everybody’s experience that 
a thing cannot change its nature, c.g., 
fire can never be cold anywhere at any 
time. If the is at one time happy 
and at another time unhappy, and is 
also undergoing changes from the waking 
state to the dream and from the dream 
to the deep sleep, the conclusion is that 
it is a passing phase of something else 
and is dependent on something else for 
its sustenance and status quo. To the 
Vedantin anything other than the per- 
ceiver is object; that is to say, all the 
percepts including the bodies and the 
ego are objects and as such are unreal 
and changing. So, as already said, 
change and unreality are perceived only 
by that which is unchanging and real. 
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That which is unchanging must be one 
without a second and hence it must be 
beyond misery and happiness, for where 
is happiness or misery where and when 
there is only one without a second ? 

To Conclude 

If the so-called ‘I’ is constantly 
changing, and is also happy at or^e time 
and miserable at another, and this fact 
is perceived by me, then I must be that 
perceiver who knows the change, happi- 
ness and misery of the so-called The 
inevitable conclusion, therefore, is that 
I am the perceiver of the change, 
happiness or misery and hence I must 
be beyond change, happiness or 
misery. Ashtavakra, therefore, says 
‘‘Boundless as space am I. The pheno- 
menal world is like a jar. I am 
like the ocean and the phenomenal 


universe is like the wave. I am indeed 
in all beings and all beings are in me. 
This is knowledge.” This is one with- 
out a second; It is therefore present 
everywhere and is conscious of every- 
thing as it is everything. This is always 
the knower or the witness and as such 
it is Pure Consciousness. This Pure 
Consciousness ( without subject-object 
relation) is the perceiver or knower of 
the changes of the ego-I am I. The 
ego-I is only a reflection of this true ‘I^ 
which I am. This true ‘I’ when it identi- 
fies itself with the Up&dhis (adjuncts) 
is called the transmigrating, enjoying or 
suffering ‘I*. This true ‘I* is my true 
nature, and as such I have no change, 
neither do I suffer nor enjoy, for I am 
always a witness (Drik) and a Seer. 

Ye shall therefore know this ‘P and 
this shall make you free. This is the 
summum honum of our existence. 


SRI VEDANTA DESIKA 

- I ' 

By Brahmachari Bhaktichaitanya 


The name of Venkatanatha or Vedanta 
Desika is only known to a few that are 
familiar with the history of Sri 
Vaishnavism. In his contribution to 
the development of Visishtadvaitic 
thought, he comes only next to Sri 
Ramanuja. If it was given to Sri 
Ramanuja to systematise the philosophy 
of Visishtadvaita by composing erudite 
and elaborate disquisitions on the 
Vedanta Sfitras and the Bhagavad Gita, 
the task of consolidating the work and 
making it proof against attacks was 
achieved by Desika in no small degree. 
He was the son of Ananta Sfiri by 
Totaramba, the sister of Atreya Rama- 
nuja, a great scholar of repute, and was 
bom in 1269 A.D. at Tuppil near 
Conjeeveram. 


Nothing is known of the early life of 
Desika save that he was a youthful 
prodigy of Upanishadic learning, Pra- 
bandhic lore and different systems of 
Indian philosophy. His uncle Atreya 
Ramanuja, a student of Varadacharya, 
otherwise known as Nadadfir Ammal, 
the famous Pandit of that time, must 
have specially instructed his nephew in 
Sri-Bhashya and other works of Sri 
Ramanuja. Before his twentieth year, 
Desika seems to have mastered all the 
sciences and arts of the day, as he him- 
self says in verse 15, Act I of his Drama 
Samkalpa-iSfiryodaya.^ But before long, 
the tremendous attraction of an 
itinerant life, associated with the 
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wanderjahre of many saints and savants, 
cast a spell upon him. Accordingly he 
started on a tour of pilgrimage to the 
North and went as far as Badarik5sh- 
rama. Once his training was complete, 
he gave to the world in succession the 
several works which have given him a 
high place in the apostolate of Sri 
Vaishnavism. 

It is not possible to give even the 
bare outline of Desika’s works, which 
are wide in their range and number 
more than a hundred. He has composed 
many original poems in Tamil on various 
subjects. All his productions are char- 
acterised by a poetic language with a 
wealth of information and are charged 
with ethical fervour and profound 
spiritual insight. His Tattvamuktaka- 
lapa with his own gloss on the same 
entitled Sarvarthasiddhi is a poetical 
treatise on philosophical themes ; his 
famous work Adhikarana-Saravali is a 
compendium of Sri Bhashya. He wrote 
a commentary called Tatparya- 
Chandrikd on Sri Ramanuja’s com- 
mentary on Bhagavad-Gita. The Nyaya- 
siddhanjana was followed by Sesvara- 
MimamsS which elucidates the theory 
that Piirva and Uttara-Mimamsas arc 
part of the one whole and that the 
former is theistic. He composed Yati- 
raja-Saptati on Sri Ramanuja, his great 
ideal and Guru. His Paheharatra- 
raksha, Rahasya-raksha and Sach- 
charita-raksha are standard works on 
the daily practices and principles of 
Sri Vaishnavas. Yadav&bhyudaya is 
one of his famous epics, composed in a 
graceful style. The famous Advaitic 
scholar Appayya Dikshita was so much 
enamoured of this epic that he wrote 
a valuable commentary on it. It seems 
Desika had a great esteem for Kalidasa 
whom he called Kavisarvabhauma. 
The Meghad&ta of Kalid&sa won the 
admiration of Desika and made him 
compose Hamsa-sandesa, one of the 


most elegant poems in Sanskrit. Desika 
was not only a prolific writer but also a 
poet. Once when his title “The Lion 
among poets” was questioned by some 
Pandits, he composed Paduk5sahasra 
(a work of one thousand verses) in a 
very short time, all with reference to a 
single theme, namely, the holy sandals 
of the Lord. 

Desika’s al)ility as a versatile poet is 
tested in his Vedantic' drama Samkalpa- 
suryodaya (Dawn of the Divine Will or 
Grace) in ten acts. This marvellous 
allegorical drama reveals him as a 
supreme playwright with a high altruis- 
tic temperament, whose special aim 
in view was the salvation of mankind. 
It is interesting to note that he ignores 
the usual Rasas such as Sringara, Vira, 
Karuna, etc., which appeal to popular 
taste and builds the play on Santirasa, 
which is the abiding sentiment of the 
play. When the Nati asks how the 
embodiment of the Emotion of Peace 
in this Drama could be accounted when 
the* Masters of the histrionic art main- 
tain that there is no such thing as the 
Emotion of Peace, he puts the reply in 
the mouth of the stage-manager that 
‘the Erotic Emotion pampers the ways 
of the wicked; the Emotion of Valour 
breeds mutual contempt; the Emotion 
of Wonder borders on the grotesque; 
the other Emotions arc paltry enough. 
By elimination. Peace stands as the only 
Emotion that allays the agony of man- 
kind’. It is no wonder that Desika’s 
great intellect, subtle logic, quick and 
masterly arguments and poetic talents 
brought him the titles of Kavitarkika- 
simha (the Lion of poets and philo- 
sophers) and Sarvatantrasvatantra (the 
Master of all Science and Knowledge) in 
his life-time itself. 

Desika sacrificed a great career for 
his spiritual convictions; his utter scorn 
for the decorum of the royal courts and 
secular greatness knows no bounds. 
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When his friend and contemporary, the 
renowned Vidyaranya, requested him to 
go to the royal court of Vijayanagara, 
he made light of the offer and said, 
“To a person devoid of desires, a king 
is but a straw.”- Not being disappoint- 
ed at this reply, Vidyaranya renewed 
his invitation by asking him to come 
under the golden umbrella of royal 
patronage. This also met the same fate 
by a further reply as follows : “Shall 
not the grains found in the harvest field 
appease the fire of appetite ? Shall 
not the handful of water from a tank 
suffice to keep up life ? Shall not 
the tattered uiidercloth found without 
any effort on the highways be useful? 
Vain, Alas ! Wise men resort to kings 
just for the sake of the span-spaced 
stomach. 

Vidyaranya was not prepared to stop 
even at this stage. He promised to 
bring the king Bukkaraya himself to a 
place not far off from the capital where 
he requested Dcsika to meet the king. 
To this Desika sent his famous reply 
which is characterised by a very high 
sense of renunciation and pure devotion. 
It is as follows; “Father’s earnings I 
have none; my own earnings I have 
none ; grandfather’s (Sri Varadaraja, 
the Deity of Kanchi) wealth alone I 
own on the summit of the Hastigiri.”^ 
Very few householders can resist the 
temptation of the sunshine of the royal 
patronage as exemplified in the life of 
this ideal Brahmana who led a life of 
Unchhavritti (on alms) till the end of his 
life though he had embraced a house- 
holder’s life. Desika’s life of true 
renunciation permanently cemented the 
bond of friendship between him and 
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Vidy&ranya. It is chronicled that 
Desika once sent his polemical work 
Satadfishani to Vidyaranya for criticism, 
but the latter could find no fault but 
an aspirate over too much. Here is a 
lesson to the modern philosophers of 
conflicting schools who not only do not 
find a single point of agreement, but 
also belittle even the personal character 
of their opponents, in a manner not 
worthy of their ultimate pursuits in 
life, namely, the search after truth. In 
this case, we find, that though Desika 
and Vidyaranya had belonged to funda- 
mentally different schools of philosophy, 
in which none spared the other in their 
philosophical criticisms, yet they had 
mutual respect, admiration, sympathy 
and veneration. 

An interesting incident g'-ves us a 
glimpse of Desika’s judicial tempera- 
ment. Once he was requested to become 
the judge in a cojitrovcrsy between 
Vidyaranya and Akshobhya Tirtha, then 
the pontiff of the Dvaitins. While the 
Advaitins maintain that the arbitrator 
expressed his opinion in favour of 
Vidyaranya, the Dvaitins maintain that 
he pronounced judgment in favour of 
Akshobhya Tirtha. Probably Desika’s 
judgment was so subtle, sagacious and 
critical that each party claimed that the 
decision was in its favour. It is a pity 
that we do not have any record of the 
proceedings of this disputation which 
could have exposed many obscure points 
in the two rival systems of philosophy. 

Desika’s extreme gentleness and 
modesty bring to our mind, in bold 
relief, his unique personality. Two 
instances arc quite sufficient to give us 
an idea of his character. When he won 
victory over an erudite Pandit in com- 
posing the Padukasahasra within three 
hours (while his rival could compose 
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only 500 verses taking a whole night) 
he was highly applauded by the 
assembly of scholars for his great 
success. But the Kavit&rkikasimha very 
modestly praised his opponent’s produc- 
tion instead of bragging his own glory 
in the following manner : “A sow brings 
forth a hundred of its extremely wretch- 
ed young ones in no time, but a shc- 
clephant produces a baby-elephant, 
worthy of all kings.”® 

One Vaishnava gentleman invited 
Desika to his house to test his humility. 
He had hung some sandals over the 
door-way. Desika entered the house 
and at once discerned that the mischief 
was deliberately intended to humiliate 
him when he would pass beneath the 
sandals. When the host was keenly 
observing jjhe reactions in the behaviour 
of the guest, Desika, without moving a 
single muscle in his face, took the 
sandals and placed them on his head 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Some depend on the 
merits of their work and some on knowl- 
edge, but we depend on the shoes of 
God’s lieges.”® This strange and un- 
expected action of Desika must have 
come down on his critic like a bolt from 
the blue. 

Desika’s great service to the cause of 
Sri Vaishnava philosophy was the sav- 
ing of the Srutaprakasika, the great 
gloss on the Sri Bhashya of Sri Rama- 
nuja, by the famous Sudarsana Bhat- 
t&rya, from destruction when the army 
of Malik Kafur, general of Allauddin 
sacked Srirangam in 1827 A.D, Sri 
Sudarsana Bhattarya, before he was 
killed in the general massacre, handed 
over to Desika his work as well as his 
two children. Desika with the precious 
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gloss and the two children fled to 
Mysore territory where he stayed for a 
time. After some years having come to 
know that Srirangam was freed from the 
ruthless hands of the vandals, he return- 
ed to the holy city and resumed his old 
ofiic^. 

Desika spent much of his time at 
Srirangam and Tiruvahindrapuram as 
an ideal householder living a life of 
absolute poverty. Ifc spent the last 
years of his life in quiet meditation retir- 
ing from all philosophical wranglings. 
It is chronicled that he passed away after 
completing the full span of life. 

Traditions are unanimous in telling 
that Desika was the incarnation of the 
Bell in Tirupati temple. This may 
sound rather ludicrous to a modern 
mind and critic. But we need not take 
it very seriously. Can this not be 
symbolically interpreted? Just as the 
resounding chimes of a big bell send its 
vibrations in all the directions, the fame 
of Desika spread to the four corners of 
the* land. 

Desika was a versatile genius and a 
true philosopher, who did not divorce 
philosophy from the realities of life. In 
those days of religious fanaticism he 
combined in himself the most generous 
tolerance to the views that were not his 
own with the courage of his funda- 
mental convictions. The life of Desika 
impresses one with the contraries; he 
was a Kavi and a Tarkika, a saint and 
a savant, a stern ascetic and a house- 
holder. One sees him as a merciless 
debater with dialectical skill in great 
controversies, fighting with the lightning 
shafts of reason ; another sees him as an 
Acharya expounding the scriptures with 
authority; for the third he is an ideal 
saint with innate beauty of character; 
for the fourth he is a mystic in whom 
boundless Para Bhakti to the Deity and 
burning love for his spiritual teacher are 
blended in perfect symphony. 
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Within Your heart, that sacred concert hall, 

Where like a vina all Your strings would sound 
The agonies and joys let loose to fall 
On man, caine Mahamaya to expound 
The* motley music. Lovely, great with child. 

Was She, who bore and nursed the babe, and then — 
The child between Her jaws, the play run wild — 
Who crunched and swallowed it, and went again. 
And through it all there rose, and still there swells, 
The sovereign song Your unsheathed spirit plays, 
The selfless love that leads men from the hells 
And heavens that Mahamaya makes of days, 

And brings them, an innumerable throng. 

Into Your heart, to fill their depths with song. 


Ill 

None but the words of God were to Your mind 
So cool as sandal-paste* in* heat of day ; 

The worldly words, like wasps, left stings behind 
That only Mother Ganges could allay. 

For You were full of God, — ^You were a well 
Unfathomably deep, wherein, full-blown, 

A single lotus, Your hearths honey-cell, 

Invited bees to come unto their own. 

And black bees came. The devotees swarmed round 
Your blossomed being, gathering the flow 
Of clear sweet words, or waited, wonder-bound, — 

For even as You spoke. Your mind would go 
Into deep bliss — for You to reappear. 

With words the gods themselves strained down to hear. 


— Dorothy Kruger 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A RETROSPECT 

For a number of years it ha9 been the 
practice of the Prabuddha Bharata to 
write under the caption “In This 
Number” short notes and comments on 
the Editorial and the articles published 
in each Number. We are modifying 
that practice sUghtly by taking into 
consideration, not each Number indi- 
vidually, but all the twelve Numbers 
collectively and making a general survey 
of the matter published during the year. 
We shall begin by considering the 
Editorials. In the opening month of 
the year, writing under the heading, 
‘On the threshold of a New Era*, we 
endeavored to show that the charter 
of spiritual freedom granted to India by 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda and the contributions to knowl- 
edge and culture made by Indian poets, 
scientists and philosophers as well as 
the Dharmic ideal in politics set up by 
our great national leader ^Mahatma 
Gandhi had enriched the national life 
of India and that India has a message 
of deliverance to the nations of the 
world. In ‘The Southport Convention 
of Religions* we commented upon the 
spread of the Vedanta in England and 
other foreign countries. In ‘The Appli- 
cation of the Vedantic Ideal to Educa- 
tional Problems* we sketched the details 
for the application of the dynamic 
philosophy of Vedanta to the solution 
of a pressing national and international 
problem. ‘As a Nation Thiiiketh’ 
showed how national self-realization 
inevitably leads to national emancipa- 
tion. ‘The Rights of Man* proposed for 
world discussion by Mr. H. G. Wells 
provoked the Editorial under that 
heading, and the proposal of the World 
Congress of Faiths to deliberate upon 


‘The Common Spiritual Basis for Inter- 
national Order* led us to write on that 
theme. Under the caption ‘The New 
Freedom* wc endeavoured to show how 
the shackles that bound the nation were 
steadily dropping down. ‘Silent Sources 
of Life and Strength’ showed that the 
real wisdom of human life is compound- 
ed of the experience of ordinary men. 
In ‘The Future of India’ we moved 
forward in time and beheld this great 
country taking her rightful place among 
the nations of the world. In ‘The Quest 
of the Beautiful* we considered the 
triune aspect under which Reality 
presents Itself and laid special stress on 
the part that Beauty plays in develop- 
ing the social virtues. Under the 
caption ‘National and Communal 
Interests* we discussed the means for 
promoting national unity. The essential 
•factors for the attainment of religious 
harmony were sketched by us in this 
month’s Editorial on ‘Humility and 
Tolerance Necessary for the Pursuit of 
Truth.* 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 

‘Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’ by Pan- 
dit Amaranath Jha, M.A., F.R.S.L., 
Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University, 
‘Sri Ramakrishna* by Prof. Prem Chand, 
M.A. (Cantab), ‘What is Ramakrishna* 
by Prof. Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, ‘The 
Master and his disciples* by Kakasaheb 
Kalelkar, ‘Our Priceless Possession* by 
Dr. Badhakumud Mukherjee, M.A., 
P.R.S., Ph.D., ‘The Message of Swami 
Vivekananda* by the Hon’ble Dewan 
Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliyar, 
Kt. and ‘Swami Vivekananda, the 
Prophet of New India* by Prof. Sheo 
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Narayan Lai Srivastava, M.A., dwelt 
on the lives of the Master and his chief 
disciple and the significance of their 
advent to India and the World. ^Thc 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna’, ^The Letters 
of Swami Turiyananda’, ‘The Final 
Truth’ by Swami Turiyananda and 
‘Pranayama’ by Swami Vivekauanda 
contributed new material to the Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda literature. ‘Art 
and the Ascetic’ by R. Ramakrishna, 
M.A.I L.T., ‘The problem of Religious 
Tolerance’ by Prof. S. N. L. Srivastava 
and the Note on ‘Three Great Messages’, 
directly touched upon the message of 
the Master. 

THE LIVES OF MYSTICS AND THE 
MYSTIC PATH 

‘A Prophet that made History’ by 
Swami Pavitrananda, ‘Christ, the 
Conqueror of Satan’ by Swami Vijaya- 
nanda, ‘Jesus and the Kingdom of God’ 
by Prof. Gaur Govind Gupta, ‘The 
life of Ibrahim Adam’ by Aga 
Syed Ibrahim Dara, ‘The Venerable 
Louis of Blois and his Writings’ by 
Wolfram H. Koch, ‘The Bhakti Yoga 
of St. Th^r^se’ and ‘Saint Therese, the 
Illumined Soul’ by Marcel Sauton, 
‘Vaishnavism in Bengal’ by J. M. 
Ganguli, M.Sc., LL.B., ‘Mysticism and 
Poetic Moods’ by Prof. A. C. Bose, 
M.A., Ph.D., ‘Mystical Experience and 
Human Personality’ by C. S. Bagi, M.A., 
‘Saints settle Utah’ by Jane Higbee 
Hoppe, ‘Sri Vedanta Desika’ by 
Brahmachari Bhaktichaitanya, and the 
Notes on ‘Spiritual Freedom’ and ‘The 
Value of Prayer’ dealt with the lives of 
mystics and the mystic path. 

PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 

‘The philosophy of Spinoza’ by Prof. 
S. N. L. Srivastava. ‘Reason and 
Revelation’ and ‘The Finer ranges of 
Psychic Life’ by Prof. Mahendranath 


Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., ‘Santayana, an 
Advance towards an Evolutionary Uni- 
verse’ by Anil Kumar Sarkar, M.A., 
‘Alexander’s Theory of Space-Time’ by 
Dr. Satish Chandra Chatterjee, M.A., 
Ph.D., P.R.S., ‘Analysis of Perception 
and its relation to Reality’ by B. 
Kuppuswamy, M.A., ‘The Message 
of Philosophy to the Modern World’ 
by Kumar Pal, M.A., ‘God and 
the Problem of Evil’ and ‘A 
Philosophic View of the Ultimate’ by 
Swami Deshikananda, ‘The Apparent 
and the Real Self’ by Dinesh Chandra 
Bhattacharya, Shastri, Tarka Vedanta- 
Tirtha, ‘The Empirical Ego, Metaphysi- 
cal Ego and Mystical Ego’ by R. M. 
Loomba, ‘Some post-Kantian proofs for 
the Reality of God’ by S. S. Raghava- 
char, M.A., ‘The Preacher of Non-dual- 
ism, his Qualifications’ by Pandit Durga 
Charaii Chattopadhyaya, B.A., ‘Reason 
and Intuition’ by Prof. P. S. Naidu, 
M.A., ‘Reason and Intuition’ (A 
Defence) by V. Subrahmanya Iyer, B.A., 
‘Sri Krishna’s Message to the Warring 
World’ by Dr, M. Hafiz Syed, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Litt, ‘Silent Mind and the 
Inner Vo'ice’ and ‘Discourses on the 
Gita’ by Anil Baran Roy, ‘The problem 
of the Purusholtama in the Gita’ by 
Brahmachari Bhaktichaitanya, ‘Buddhi- 
Yoga in the Gita’ by Principal D. S. 
Sharma, M.A., ‘Vedanta and Science’ by 
Swami Nikhilananda, ‘From Nature to 
God’ by Kapileswar Das, M.A., B.Ed., 
‘Source of Ideal Happiness’ by M. V. 
Narasimharao, B.A., B.L., ‘What is 
Evil?’ by Dr. Mohan Singh, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Litt, ‘A Credo’ by Mahidasa, 
‘The Life Divine’ by the Editor and the 
Notes on ‘Hinduism, a League of 
Religions’, ‘The Spiritual Value of 
Science’, ‘New Ways of Thinking’, ‘The 
Vale of Tears’, ‘The Ethics of Conquest’ 
and ‘Man, the Unconquerable’ treated 
of topics connected with philosophic 
thought. 
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THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 

‘New Orientations of the Educational 
Creed’ by Prof. Dr. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar, ^Guru Nanak’s Conception of 
Eiducation’ by Prof. Teja Sinoh, M.A., 
‘Lord Buddha and His Educational 
Philosophy’ by Dr. Debendra Chandra 
Das Gupta, M.A., Ed.D., ‘Education for 
Journalism’ by Dr. Sudhindra Bose, 
‘Student-life in pre-Buddhist India’ and 
‘The Education of Man’ by Taponath 
Chakravarty, M.A., ‘Edmond G. A. 
Holmes and his services to Indian 
Thought’ by Dr. M. Hafiz Syed, M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Iiitt., ‘Education for building 
a greater World’ by S. Sivaraman, M.A., 
L.T. and the Notes on ‘The Rights of 
the Child’, ‘Freedom in Education’, 
‘Intcllect'^al Co-operation in Ancient 
India’, ‘Buddhist Universities as Centres 
of CultuTfe’, ‘Music, Sacred and Secular’ 
and ‘Education in Bengal’ dealt with 
topics relating to education. 

AIDS TO RELIGIOUS PRACTICE 

‘The Attainment of Freedom’ and 
‘Worship and Meditation’ ^ Swami 
Prabhavananda, ‘Why far away’ by a 
Recluse, ‘In Praise of the Divine Name’ 
and ‘Yoga and the Perfection of 
Character’ by the Editor, ‘Religion in 
the Householder’s Life’ by Kalica P. 
Datta, M.A., dealt with certain aids to 
the religious life. 

RELIGIOUS SONGS AND LEGENDS 

‘Guru Arjun’s Love-Song’ by Prof. 
Teja Singh, ‘Prayer to the Lord’ and 
‘Ode to the Divine Mother’ by John 
Moflatt, ‘The Golden Age’, ‘Still Dawn’, 
‘The First Ecstasy’ and ‘Sonnet 
Sequences to Sri Ramakrishna’ by 
Dorothy Kruger, ‘Behind the Veil’ by 
C. C. Chatterjee, M.A., B.Sc., ‘Muchu- 
kunda’s Prayer to Sri Krishna’ by Swami 
Prabhavananda, ‘Conquest of Death’ 
by Prof. P. K. Acharya, I.E.S., M.A., 


Ph.D., D.Litt, ‘The Abode of the Lord 
of Dancing’ by Prof. P. S. Naidu, M.A., 
‘Kedarnath and Badrinath’ by Swami 
Pavitrananda, ‘The Sacred Hymn of 
Awakening’, ‘The Golden Legends of 
Anoient Madura’, ‘Thadathakai, the 
Pandyan ftincess’, ‘The Highwayman 
and the Heavenly Wayfarer’, ‘The Dust 
at the Devotees’ Feet’, ‘The Divine 
Ambassador’ and ‘Men mightier than the 
gods’, by the Editor and ‘Abu Kasem’s 
Slippers’ by Prof. Zimmer come under 
the heading of religious songs and 
legends. 

INDIAN CULTURE 

‘America’s Interest in Indian Culture’ 
by Dr. Horace Poleman, ‘The West 
needs Vedanta’ by Dr. Eustace 
Haydon, ‘Scriptures of Asia’ by 
Nicholas Roerich, ‘Indian Poetry and 
Drama’ by Kalica P. Datta, M.Am 
‘T he Ten Idylls of Early Tamil Litera- 
ture’ by the Editor and the Notes on 
•‘Sanskrit and Indian Culture’, ‘Transla- 
tions of Early Tamil Classics’, ‘The 
Cultural Relations between China and 
India’, ‘Modern Knowledge and the 
Indian Languages’, ‘Sindhi Literature’, 
‘The Marathi Literary Congress’, 
‘Building up of Vocabularies’ and 
‘Common Script for All India* relate 
to Indian culture. 

INDIA AND THE WORLD 

‘The Importance of India to the 
Western World’ by Prof. Joachim Wach, 
Ph.D., Theo.D., ‘India’s Message of 
Peace and Harmony’ by Swami Ghana- 
nanda, ‘East and West’ by Prof. M. 
Hafiz Syed, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., 
‘Modern Civilization and Present-day 
India’ by Slab Chandra Dutt, M.A., 
B.L., ‘India’s role in the New World- 
Order’ by Santosh Datta, ‘The Myth of 
over-population’ by Prof. R. S. Sri- 
kantan, M.A. and the Notes on ‘The 
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Real India’, *The Task before Youth,’ 
‘Planning for the Future’, ‘The Unity 
of Humanity’, ‘The All-India Women’s 


Conference’, and ‘The Hindu Mahasabha 
in Session’ deal with India’s problems at 
home and abroad. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC IDEAS 
OF BENOY SARKAR. Edited by Profes- 
80 k Banes VAR Dass, B.S., Cg.E. (Illinois, 
11. S. A.), Chemical Engineer, with a Fore- 
word BY Dr. Narendra Naih Law, M.A., 
B.L., Ph.D. Published by Messrs. Chvcker^ 
verity, Chatterjee ^ Co., Ltd., 16, College 
Square, Calcutta. Pp. Price Rs. S. 

Sri Ramakrishua and Swami Vivekaiianda 
granted the charter of spiritual freedom fo 
modern India. Other eminent sons of 
Bengal have contributed and arc contribut- 
ing their quota towards formulating the 
charter of intellectual freedom. Self-realiza- 
tion, individual as well as national, begins 
with the quickening of the spirit ; before 
the awakened spirit can mould its environ* 
meiit in ('onformity with its high purpose 
and lofty aim, it has to throw its light on 
the mind enabling it to see the past, the 
present and the future. The enlightened 
mind then proceeds to create things »• of. 
lasting value ; consequently prophets arc 
followed, by poets, scientists and philoso- 
phers, collectively known as creative 
thinkers. A nation that aspires for freedom 
pays great attention to the work of its 
creative thinkers, for it is they that free 
the national mind from the shackles of 
ignorance and superstition. The intellectual 
freedom granted by them leads to national 
freedom in the fullest sense of the term. 
Political, economic, social and cultural free- 
dom are achieved as a result of right thought 
and right endeavour. Thought precedes 
action. Creative thinkers are the harbingers 
of national awakening. In any country, 
their number is always limited. Prof. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar occupies a place in 
the foremost rank of the creative thinkers 
of modem India. The epoch-making educa- 
tional revolution associated in Bengal with 
the glorious Swadeshi movement of 1905— U 
gave Prof. Sarkar the occasion for some of 
his earliest writings in which he formulated 
his Educational Creed. Accepting the tradi- 
tional view of life, he has endeavoured to 
show what modifications could be intro- 
duced to suit existing conditions. This 


characteristic is uniformly noticeable in all 
his writings. From 1914 to 1925 Prof. 
Sarkar travelled abroad and investigated 
the social and economic life of various 
countries in Eur-America. Returning to 
fndia, he has engaged himself in teaching, 
research and publications and the inspiring 
of a band of scholars to do original research 
in social and economic sciences. 

The volume under consideration gives an 
account of Prof. Sarkar ’s publications 
during the last three decades and a half. 
It reveals the wide range covered by Prof. 
Sarkar not only in the Sociological and 
Economic fields but also in allied 

iiclds of Philosophy, Education, Aesthetics, 
Religion and Politics. The Editor' and the 
Publishers deserve to be congratulated on 
the clear arrangement of topics and the 
excellent manner in which the printing 
has been done. 

A SYNTHETIC VIEW OF VEDANTA. 
By P. N. Srinivasachari, M.A., Retired 
Principal ^ AND Professor of Philosophy, 
Pachaiyappa's C0LI.EGE, Madras. Printed 
and published by The India Printing Works, 
Mylapore, Pp. 160. Price Rs. 1-8. 

The studies contained in this little volume 
are largely a collection of articles published 
in the pages of the Vedanta Kesari. 
Though written at different times they 
represent a connected whole in view of the 
fact that the one aim that actuates the 
author through all of them is to discover the 
hidden string of harmony that underlies the 
apparently diverse teachings of the Vedanta 
that have lent themselves to various inter- 
pretations by different commentators. 

The soul of India lies in her spirituality 
which attained its highest fulfilment at the 
discovery of the truth that reality, as it is 
in itself, is one and undivided and admits 
of no diversity or differentiation in it ; but 
viewed from the relative plane of human 
existence it appears as many with various 
names and forms attributed to it. It may 
appear in as many forms and be invested 
with as many names as there are stand- 
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points from which it can be viewed. People, 
placed in different conditions of life and 
possessed of various temperaments and dis- 
positions as they are, look upon the same 
reality in different lights and thus vary in 
their approaches to it. So the difference lies 
in the various modes of approadh and not 
in the ultimate goal. 

The recognition of these facts endowed 
India with a wonderful synthetic genius 
that finds expression in her art and litera- 
ture, ethics and philosophy and every other 
sphere of life. To crown all it has given 
her a synthetic religion, the most catholic 
and universal in its character, that can 
harmonize all differences and assimilate alien 
cultures by absorbing whatever is true and 
good in them. 

All these facts the learned author points 
out by a masterly analysis of the various 
teachings of the Vedanta and the dilTercnt 
doctrines built upon it. His treatment of 
the subject is scholarly and at the same 
time imbued with a deep spiritual fervour 
that swaVs the reader. In an age swept 
over by discords and dissentions, we welcome 
the book as a timely publication, that, by 
preaching the Vedantic truth of the ultimate 
oneness of all men, will help the dawn of 
a new era of peace and amity in the world. 

PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. (Narad \ 
Bhaktt Sutras). By Hanuman Prasad 
PODDAR. Puhluked hy The Qi^a Press, 
Gorakhpur. Pp. SiS. Price Re. /. 

Bhakti is undoubtedly the easiest and 
most natural way to draw the mind away 
from the fleeting objects of the senses and 
enable it to realize God. It has been the 
one constant theme of our sages and saints. 
The Scriptures and the Gita speak highly 
of the glory of the Bhakta and of the 
efficacy of the path of divine love. 
The well-known Sutras of Narada constitute 
an important and authoritative exposition 
on the subject of Bhakti. And every one 
yearning for the love of God would greatly 
benefit in his spiritual practices by a study 
of these Sutras. As such we welcome the 
publication of the book under review, which 
presents the fruits of an impartial and 


extensive study of the Bhakti Sutras of 
Narada by one who is an ardent devotee 
and also a popular writer. This work was 
originally written in Hindi and serially 
published in the Kalyan, The English 
translation was also brought out in the 
Kalyana Kalpataru. The book contains 
the Sutras in original, each Sutra being 
followed by a running translation and 
copious commentary. The author has 
divided the Sutras under different topics, 
thus drawing the attention of the reader 
to the important points such as the signs 
of real Bhakti, the means of attaining it, 
what a Bhakta should scrupulously avoid 
and what he should assiduously practise. 
The commentary is very enlightening in 
many places and the footnotes touch upon 
various subjects in detail. The author has 
extensively drawn quotations from the 
Scriptures, the Gita, Mahabharata, Bhaga- 
vala, Tulasidas Ramayana and many other 
works to supplement his commentary. The 
commentary reveals an open mind, free from 
bias, and a sincere desire on the writer’s 
part to enter into the real meaning of each 
Sutra. He observes that Bhakti is not 
really opposed to Jnana or Karma. This 
is only too true as every Vedantin knows. 
Without Jnana it is not possible to have 
'“constant and unalloyed love” towards God. 
For love bereft of the consciousness of the 
divinity inherent in the beloved object, 
turns out to be merely corporeal and no 
better than lust arising from desire for the 
gratification of the senses. Narada, refer- 
ring to the love of the Gopis towards 
Sri Krishna, says that though they wot 
shipped God as their lover, they never 
forgot his God-nature. Again Karma- Yoga 
or the performance of disinterested work 
for the sake of God, as enjoined in the Gita 
and also in these Sutras, is absolutely neces- 
sary for the purification of the heart with- 
out which there cannot arise single-minded 
devotion. The clearness and simplicity with 
which the author treats his subject, and the 
method of illustrating his points through 
the analogy of commonplace incidents and 
short stories make it easy for the average 
reader to go through it and profit thereby. 
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THE BAMAKBISHNA MISSION, DELHI BBANCH, NEW DELHI 


A short account of the work done by the 
Branch during the year 1989 is given below. 

Religious preaching : Weekly claases and 
discourses on the Gita in English, the 
Tulsikrit Ramayana in Hindi, and the 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna in. Bengali were 
held at the Ashrama and a class on the 
Bhagavatam in Bengali was held at the New 
Delhi Hari Sabha. Another class on Sri 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda literature was 
started from the month of September. 
Weekly and bi-weekly Bhajans and Kirtans 
were performed in the Ashrama and outside. 
The total number of outdoor and indoor 
classes during the year was 164 and 197 
respectively. 

The birthday anniversaries of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Swami Vivekananda and other 
spiritual leaders of the world were duly 
celebrated. 

Library and reading room : The library 
contained 1,026 books and the reading room 
had 24 newspapers and magazines on its 
table. Both were made good use of by the 
public. 


Outdoor general dispensary : The total 
number of patients served in the dispensat^ 
was 28,821, which included 82 minor surgical 
cases. Diatetic help was given to 11 poor 
patients. 

The Free T. B. Clinic: The total atten- 
dance of patients was 15,074. Besides 
general treatment, artificial pneumo- 
thorax and gold therapy were given and 
phrenic operations and removal of glands 
were performed. The number of surgical 
eases was 882. A Lady Health Visitor was 
appointed for the first four months of the 
year who paid 682 visits to the houses of 
the patients and gave them necessary ins- 
tructions for their cure and against spread- 
ing the contagion. But this effective 
means of preventive work, had tH be given 
up for want of funds. 

Besides the above activities 45 pieces of 
cloth, blankets, etc., were distributed among 
the poor, and help in cash was given to 
some deserving persons. 

The authorities appeal to the generous 
public for funds to carry on the various 
activities undertaken by the centre. 


THE BAMAKBISHNA MISSION ASHRAMA, SABGACHL MURSHIDABAD 


The report of the Ashrama for the years 
1988 and 1989 places before the public an 
account of its various activities during these 
two years. 

The orphanage of the Ashrama gave 
shelter to 8 and 6 boys respectively in the 
years 1988 and 1989. Proper arrangements 
were made for the education of the boys. 
The Upper Primary School and the Night 
School conducted by the Ashrama had 57 
and 25 students respectively on their rolls 
at the end of the period under review. The 
charitable dispensary treated during these 
two years a total number of 48,298 patients 
including 428 surgical cases, and provided 
medical relief to 1,877 cattle. Some parts of 
the district were overtaken by a flood in 
1968, when rice, cloths, blankets and 
medicines were distributed among the dis- 


tressed people of those areas. In 1989 
fire broke out in the village of Rukanpur 
and rendered many people homeless. The 
Ashrama took up relief work and built 
houses for them again. A poor family was 
helped with regular doles of rice and 129 
pieces of cloth were distributed among the 
poor. 

A branch Ashrama with a library was 
started in a rented house in the town of 
Berhampore. The library contained 1,954 
books and 15 newspapers and magazines 
at the end of the year 1989. Two classes on 
the Bhagavad Gita, one in the branch 
Ashrama and the other in a different locality 
of the town, were held regularly every 
week. The birthday of Sri Ramakrishna 
was celebrated in the town with a pro- 
gramme for seven days. 


8BI BAMAKBISHNA AYURVEDIC FREE DISPENSARY^ SALEM 

The report of the Ayurvedic Free Dispen- 1st March, 1040 begins with a short account: 
sary for the period from Ist March, 1980 to of its usc^ career from its inception. lu. 
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the starting year the Dispensary treated 
only 5,123 cases, which figure has mounted 
up to 28,231, in the year under review. It 
bears an eloquent testimony to the growing 
popularity of the institution which is, no 
doubt, due to the helpful and sympathetic 
jrvice it renders to the people. 

The activities of the Dispensary are not 
confined within its four walls. One instance 
will illustrate the fact. Closer acquaintance, 
in course of treatment, with the inhabitants 
of a village disclosed a number of cases suffer- 
ing from Guinea worm disease. On investiga- 
tion it was found to have been due to conta- 


mination of water of the well which supplied 
drinking water to the locality. Measures 
were at once taken by the authorities of the 
Dispensary to remove the cause and the 
step- well was converted into a draw-well 
wilh^ numerous pullies and a big platform. 
Ever since the disease has disappeared. 
This is an uncommon feature of its activities 
which is not usually met with in similar 
institutions. 

The Dispensary is now situated in its own 
building erected by the faiunificence of a kind 
friend and appeals to the generous public 
for financial help to carry on efficiently its 
work of service to the poor and the afflicted. 


TJIE RAMAKRISIINA iiiEVASIlRAMA. URINDABAN 


The Sevashrama has been conducting a 
hospital for the last thirty-lhice years, 
which renders medical relief to the numerous 
pilgrims, Sadhus, Vidyarihis and the poor 
people of^' llriiidaban and the surrounding 
villages. ^ 

The indoor department contains 32 beds. 
The total number of cases treateil during the 
year was 289 of which 254 were cured and 
discharged, 6 were relieved and discharged, 

3 were discharged otherwise, 14 died, and 12 
remained under treatment at the end of 
the year. The total number of surgical 
cases in the indoor hospital w?‘:‘ 38. The 
outdoor dispensary treated 34,195 cases of 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH 

Since its inception in the year 1915 
the Mission has been rendering services 
to the public in various directions and 
has been a great source of light 

and relief to the ignorant and the 

afflicted. Besides helping people with doles 
of rice, clothes, money, and me^licines the 
Mission has been maintaining a Free 
Library and Reading Room and conducting 
classes and arranging lectures and dis- 
courses for the dissemination of both 
secular and spiritual knowledge. The Free 
Students* Home run by the Mission affords 
all facilities to its inmates to build up an 
all-round life. The Mission rendered 
yeoman’s service to the poor and the 
afflicted on the occasions of the earthquake 
in 1918, the cyclones in 1919, 1926 and 
1988, the floods in 1981 and 1938, the cholera 
I md malaria epidemics in 1922, 1923 and 
1 1 *987, and the famines in 1919, 1924 and 
If 1027. 


which 13,115 were new and 21<,()80 repeated 
ones. The total number of surgical cases in 
this department was 5.54. Besides these, 
cloths and blankets were supplied to pour 
and needy people and 27 persons were helped 
with cash. 

The following are the immediate needs of 
the Sevashrama: (l) Rs. 5,000/- fur a 
nursing room and a wall fencing ; (2) 
Rs. 5,000/- for a permanent kitchen ; 
(3) Rs. 15,000 for an outdoor dispensary 
*l)uilding, half oi whi(‘h has already been 
promised ; (4) Rs. 6,000 /- fur a guest house ; 
(5) Rs. 10,000/- for an (nnbaiikment and a 
landing Ghat ; (6) endowments for beds ; 
the cost for endowing a bed is Rs. 8,000/-. 

A^D MISHIOX, HON A RG AON 

With the object of affording greater 
facilities to the Mission for the pro]>nga- 
tion of the ideas and ideals for which it 
stands, and for fiirlher expansion of its 
beneficent activities, the people of Sonar- 
guon decided in a meeting held on 10th 
May, 1940, to celebrate the Silver Jubilee 
of the institution in January, 1941. A 
programme consisting of various items has 
been fixed up, a few of which are mentioned 
below : — 

1. The esliiblishmenl of a permanent 
fund for the Mission at Sonargaon ; 
2. The erection of a Silver Jubilee Memorial 
Building for the Students’ Home ; 3. The 
publication of a Silver Jubilee Comme- 
moration Volume on the teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda ; 
4. Literary, music and sports competitions, 
exhibitions and other similarly interesting 
and educative functions also will form part 
of the celebration. 
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A Silver Jubilee Committee with a 
Working Committee, an Advisory Committee 
and a number of Sub-Committees has been 
formed to work out the scheme. The 
membership of the Silver Jubilee Committee 
and the Advisory Committee, which is open 
to all, requires one to pay a fee of Re. 1/- 
and Rs, 8/- respectively. A minimum sum 
of Rs. 10,000/- will be required to mate- 
rialize the scheme. The authorities send 
their appeal to the generous public to enlist 


themselves as members of the Committees 
and also to contribute liberally to the 
Silver Jubilee Fund. An appeal for such 
a worthy cause will, it is hoped, meet with 
ample response. 

All contributions will be received by the 
General Secretaries, Silver Jubilee Com- 
mittee, Sonargaon Ramakrishna Mission, 
P.O. Aminpur, Dt. Dacca, and thankfully 
acknowledged. 


' THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION, BANKURA 


A short account of the report of the 
centre for the year 1939 is given below. 

The Math Branch of the Ashrama cele- 
brates the birthdays of almost all the great 
teachers of the world. It has got a library 
which is utilized by the workers, the inmate 
Vidyarthis and also the outside public. A 
religious class was held every week in the 
Math and occasional lectures and discourses 
on various topics of religious and cultural 
importance were organized during the year. 

The Mission Branch conducts a Free 
Primary School which had 42 students on 
its roll at the end of the year under review. 
It runs a homoeopathy school in which IB 
students were under training during ^the 
year. Of these students 9 were residing in 
the monastery. A Home for students of 
the general line was started during the 
year. The monastic members of the 
Ashrama went out occasionally on lecturing 
lours to neighbouring places. Some students 
were helped partly with their examination 


fees and some needy people were helped in 
cash and kind. The Homoeopathic Dispen- 
sary conducted by the Ashrama treated 
84,205 cases during the year. Besides giving 
outdoor relief the medical students and 
doctors of the Ashrama visited the poor 
patients in their respective houses in the 
town and the neighbouring villages. The 
daily average attendance in the Dispensary 
w'as 231* and the number of surgical cases 
during the year was 193. 

Present needs: 1 . Rs. 3,000/- for a 

building for poor patients, coming from far- 
off places, to stay. 2. lls. 6,000/- for a 
Students’ Home. 3. Us. 2,000/- for a 

library building. 4. Rs. 2,500/- for 
Workers’ quarters. 5. Rs. 250/- for a 
hand-pump for the Dispensary well. 

6. Rs. 500/- for up-to-date surgical appli- 
ances and * accessories for the Dispensary. 

7. A reserve fund for the institution. 

8. lls. 600/- for the guest house and library 
room of the Math. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION VIVEKANANDA SOCIETY ^ 
JAMSHEDPUR 


The activities of the Society, as embodied 
in its report for the year 1989 may be 
classified as follows: 

Religious : Three religious classes, one in 
the Society’s premises and two outside, 
were held every week during the year under 
report. The birthday anniversaries of 
Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother and 
Swami Vivekananda were duly celebrated 
when meetings were organized in which men 
of light and leading were invited to speak. 
Weekly religious sittings with occasional 
lectures were held in the Vivekananda 
Ashrama on the Subarnarekha. 

Educational : Two libraries with reading 
rooms attached to them, were maintained. 


one in the Society’s premises and the other 
in the Vivekananda Ashrama. The total 
number of books issued during the year 
was 3,974. Four Primary Day Schools and 
one Night School are conducted by the 
Society. In three of these schools tuition 
is completely free and in one by part. 
Books and appliances are supplied free to 
the three free schools. A total number of 
869 students received their education from 
these schools during the year. The Students* 
Home conducted by the Society accom- 
modated 12 boys in 1939. 

Philanthropic ; Patients were nursed in 
their houses and in the hospital whenever 
required. Firewood was supplied for crema- 
tion and dead bodies were cremated. Occa- 
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sional help both in cash and kind was 
rendered to indigent people. Co>opcration 
in social and philanthropic works was lent 
to the Welfare Department of the Tata Iron 


& Steel Co., Ltd. and other organizations 
whenever it was needed. The Society 
appeals for funds for the upkeep of its 
manifold humanitarian works. 


THE RAMAKRmiNA MfSSlON INDUSTRIAL HOME AND SCHOOL, 

BELIJR MATH 


The report of the institution for the year 
1980 gives an account of its activities during 
the year, a short summary of which is given 
below. 

The Industrial School provides training in 
cabinet-making, dyeing, weaving and tailor- 
ing. There were 50 students on the roll 
at the close of the year under report, of 
whom 33 were residents in the Home and 
the rest were day-scholars. Of the 13 
students who appeared for the final 
examination of the school during the year, 
11 came, out successful. Two students 
received ^ scholarships from the District 
Board and ten were given stipends from the 
school funds. Almost all the students were 
in receipt of aids in some form or other. 
The school maintains a small library con- 
taining books on industrial and technical 
subjects. The Dairy and Agricultural 
Section of the school provides training to 
the boys in those subjects. ^ • 


In the Home there is arrangement for 
imparting some general education to the 
boys. Almost the whole of the household 
work and management of the Home are in 
the hands of the students. Music is taught 
to the boys and daily congregational service 
and weekly religious classes help them to 
develop spiritually. The boys have an asso- 
ciation in which they discuss every week 
various subjects of intercMst. Excursions to 
places of educative value are occasionally 
undertaken. All facilities for physical 
exercise and games are provided to the 
boys. 

A {lermancnt endowment fund of 
lls. 30,000/- for the maintenance of the 
boys and a sum of Its. 20,000/- for the 
extension of the workshops, library and the 
«hogtel are the immediate needs of the 
institution. Arrangements may be made for 
perpetuating the memory of the donor or 
his near and dear ones. 


THE RAMAKRlSHNAAOfVEKANANDA CENTRE OF NEW YORK 


On Monday, April 15th, Swanii Yatiswara- 
nanda arrived in New York City from 
Sweden, after six and a half years of 
pioneering work in Europe on behalf of the 
Rainakrishna Mission. The ship by which 
he sailed was the last to leave Norway before 
the outbreak of war in that country. The 
Swami was welcomed here as the guest of 
the Bamakrishna-Vivekananda Centre, where 
he plans to remain for a number of months 
prior to an extended tour of the United 
States, when he will visit all the American 
centres. During the closing weeks of the 
season, the Swami has graciously consented 
to conduct the regular Gita class on Tuesday 
evenings. 

In order to introduce Swami Yatiswara- 
nanda to the members and friends of the 


Centre, a special ser\icc was hclil on Sunday 
morning, April 28th, at which the Swami 
spoke on “Vedanta and Modern European 
Unrest.” He emphasized the fact that there 
wdll be unrest in the world as long as men 
continue to live by a double standard, with 
one set of ideals for themselves and another 
for those whom they exploit. He said 
further that there is no general solution for 
the world’s problems; only if each individual 
strives for self-improvement can society in 
any measure be improved. 

Tho same evening the annual Bnmakrishna 
Birthday dinmr was held at Schrafft’s, 220 
West 57th Street. The speakers on this 
occasion were Swami Yatiswarananda, Mr. 
H. S. Malik, I.C.S., O.B.E., Mr. Henry T. 
Yolkening, and Swami Nikhilananda. 
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THE BAMAKRISHNA MISSION, NABAYANGANJ 


The activities of the Mission, during the 
year 19S9, come under the following heads : 

Educational : The Students’ Home, which 
was started in 1938, accommodated 22 
students during the year under review. Of 
these 17 were paying and 5 free. Attention 
was paid to an all-round physical, mental 
and spiritual growth of the boys. The 
library and reading room conducted by the 
Mission contsiined 1.510 books and 21 news- 
papers and magazines which were well 
utilized by the students and the local public. 

Religious : A number of 231 classes on 
the Bhagavad Gita, the Upanishads and 
her scriptures was held in the town and 
the neighbouring villages and 11 lectures 
on various religious subjects were organised. 


Tho birthday anniversaries of Sri Rama- 
krishna, the Holy Mother and Swami 
Vivekananda were duly celebrate' and the 
Durga Puja was performed. 

Philanthropio : The homoeopathic dis- 
pensary treated a total numbci of 8,062 
cases. Rice was distributed ar.ong some 
poor and needy families and 28 p Tsons were 
helped with cash. 

Present needs : (1) Rs. 15,000/- for a^ui- 
sition of land and Rs. 80,000/- ^ r construc- 
tion of a building for the Stude^s’ Home 
(2) Rs. 2,000/- for the erection of a library 
building ; (3) Rs. 500/- for a gymnasium 
(4) Rs. 2,500/- for a kitchen ; (?) Rs. 500 /-| 
for a tube-well ; (6) Rs, 500/- construc- 
tion of two latrines. | 


rilE RAMAKRISIINA MISSION SEVASIIRAMA, KANKUAL, IIARDWAB 


The Sevashrama has been working for the 
last thirty-nine years for the amelioration 
of suffering humanity. The report for the 
year 1939 puts before the public a short 
account of its activities during the year. 

The total number of patients treated in 
the indoor hospital was 1,285 of whom 
1,043 were cured, 140 relieved, 31 died and 
21* were under treatment at the close of the 
year. The outdoor dispensary treated 25,078 
cases. The daily average attendance in both 
the departments was 102. 

The Sevashrama runs a free night school 
for the adults and children of the depressed 


classes. There were 80 students diiring the 
year under review. 

There are two libraries in tlic Sevashrama, 
one for the workers and th( local public 
and the other for the indoor patients. 

Present needs : 1. Rs. 20,000/- for a 
general ward with accommodation for 2£ 
beds ; 2. Rs. 6,000/- for a laboratory ; 
3. Rs. 6,000/- for land and building for the 
night school ; 4. Rs. 6,000/- for under- 
ground drainage ; 5. Rs. .8,700/- for repay 
ing loan for a land already purchased 
6. Rs. 8,000/- for a Ghat .)ii the Gang( 
canal ; 7. Endowments for 85 beds in th 
indoor hospital, each costing Rs. 4,000/-, 
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